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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


Tokyo, Nov. 17th, 1881. 


A General Meeting was held at No. 17, Foreign Concession, 
Tsukiji, on Thursday, Nov. 17th, 1881, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting were read and approved. 

Tt was anncunced that Mr, William Vawdrey had been elect- 
ed a member of the Society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a 
list of which is appended. Thanks were ordered. 

The Librarian also expressed his wish that members who had 
borrowed books from the library should return them, in order 
that a catalogue might be made. 

Dr, H. Faulds exhibited a piece of bronze, and asked the 
opinion of members as to its origin. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a paper by Dr. Joseph 
Edkins entitled “ A Chincse-Japanese Vocabulary of the 15th 
Century. with Notes chiefly on Pronunciation."’ Rb ) 

Mr. Satow read some “ Notes on Dr. Edkins’ Paper.” aN 

Mr. Dixon read a paper on “ Konodai and its Spots of od 
terest." Ame 


The meeting was then peri: y 
(6016 | 


PRESEN TS. 
Exposition Provinciale; Montreal, 1881. 
Natural History Society of Montreal; Proceedings. 
Montreal Horticultural Society; Report, 1877, and list of =~ : 


Members. | ail 
The Canadian and Numismatic Journal, July, 1875, and 
October, 1880. 


Ville-Marie ; Annuaire, Vol. I. Parts 1, 2. 3. 
'.. (All the above presented by Major Huguet-Latour,-M. A.) ~ 
891.05 
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Tox yo, Dec. 15th, 1831. 


A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Thursday, Dec. | 5th, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were read and 
approved, 

The Vice-President announced that the members of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce had kindly granted the use of their 
hall for the meetings of the Society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, 4 list 
of which is appended. Thanks were ordered. | 

Mc. Ernest Satow read a paper entitled “ Notes on the His- | 
tory of Printing in Japan.” BI 

The Recording Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. G, Aston r 

: 





on “ Stone Tombs of Maiko.” 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
PRESENTS. 


A Glimpe into the Past; by Dr. Henry Phillips. 
The Adoption of x Prime Meridian; by Sandford Fleming. 
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Toryo, Jan. 12th, 1882. 


A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Thursday, Jan. 12th, 1882, the Rev. C. 5. Eby, and 
subsequently Mr. J. G. Kennedy, President. in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

It was reported that the following new members had been é 
elected: 'T, Cutler, Esq., and the Rev, J, Dalton, non-resident; 

T. Blakiston, Esq., O. Korscheldt, Esq., Rev. G. W. Knox, Rev. 
Ch. Bishop, Rev. J. M. McCauley, and J.C. Ballagh, Esq., resident. 

‘The Recording Secretary reported that the Council had re- 
solved to proceed at once with the republication of Vols, 1, 11, and 
III part 1. of the Transactions, new out of print. It had been 
found that the want of these numbers was interfering with the 








sale of subsequent volumes, The Council had also resolved to 
present a set of the Society's Transactions to the Rev. C.5. Eby, 
Editor of the Chrysanthemum, who had lost his library by fire, 
Prof. J. Milne read a paper entitled “ Notes on the Pit Dwel- 
lers of Yezo and the Kurile Islands.” 
The meeting was then adjourned. 





Toryo Feb. Sth, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Thursday, Feb. 9th, 1882, the Rev. J. L. Amerman 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approv- 
ed, It was announced that Dr, W. Willis and Mr. J. Batchelor 
had been elected members of the society ; also that Mr. J. G. 
Kennedy had resigned his office as President of the Society, on 
account of his leaving Japan, and that the Council had agreed to 
ask Sir Harry Parkes to take the vacant office. Mr. Pryer read a 
paper by Captain Blakiston and himself “ On the Birds of Japan,” 
which was illustrated by a large number of specimens, 

Dr. Divers read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Two Meteorites 
found in Hizen.”’ 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





Torro, March 8th, 1882, 


A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce: 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, March Sth, 1882, Sir Harry 5. Parkes 
President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approv- 
ed. It was announced that the Rev. W. F. H. Garratt and the 
Rev. Thomas Lindsay had been elected members of the society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of a number of presents. 
Thanks were ordered. 7 . 

Mr. J. M. Dixon read a paper by Mr. J. Batchelor eutitled 
“Notes on the Ainu : with o Vocabulary.” 
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Toxyo, April 12th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, April 12th, 1882, Sir Harry 5S. Parkes, 
President, in the chair, 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid on the table a “ List of the 
Edible Plants of Japan,"’ by Prof. E. Kinch. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain-read the first part of an “ Introdue- 
tion to a Translation of the Ko -jiki.” 

Dr. Divers read a“ Note on the Hot Springs of Kusatsu,”* 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





Toxyo, May 10th, 1883, 


A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, May 10th, 1882, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. It was announced that the Rev. F. 5. Dobbins had 
elected a member of the Society. 

Dr. Divers handed in a present Dr. O. Korscheldt, - 
bis paper on the Japanese-Chinese game “ Go,"* 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain read the concluding section of his 
“ Introduction toa Translation of the Ko-ji-ki.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Torro. June 21st, 1882, 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 


Tokyo, on Wednesday, June 21st, 1882, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair, 


The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved, 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various proce a list 
of which isappended. Thanks were ordered. 
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The Annual Report of the Council for the Seasion 1881-2 
was read by the Recording Secretary, and was adopted without 

Officers and members of council for the ensuing yeor were 
then elected by ballot, with the following result :-— 


President :—Sir Harry 8. Parkes. 
Viee- Presidents :— rel Hepburn. 
| Rev, J. L. Amermann, 
Corresponding Secy.:— Rev.C. 8. Eby. 
| ; W. D. Cox, Esq. 
Pag OE plea a H. Dallas, pe 
Treasurcr :—J. M. Dixon, Esq. 
Librarian :—Rev. C. T. Blanchet. 
Councillors :—B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., Dr. E. Divers, 
¥. Duer, Esq., J. A. Ewing, Esq., Dr. 
Geerts, I. Hattori, Esq., A. G. 5. Hawes, 
Esq., T. R. H. McClatchie, Esq., Dr. Mac- 
donald, W. J.5. Shand, Esq. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the retiring Council, and to 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce for the use of their hall. 

Mr. B. H, Chamberlain then read extracts from his Transla- 
tion of the Ko-ji-ki. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. Chamberlain also read a 
short paper by Mr. E. M. Satow, giving further details concerning 
the invention of movable metallic types in Korea in the beginning 
of the 15th century. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





PRESENTS. 
Das Japanisch-Chinesische Spiel Go ; von 0. Korscheldt. 
Map of Journey from Kanagawa to Subashiri; by E. Kuip- 
* Montanns Gedaenkeverdige Gesandschaffen; from Mr. Satow 
Tokyo Daigaku Memoirs of Science Department, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 1881-82 


During the past session cight General Meetings of the Society, 
at which thirteen papers were read, were held in Tokyo, A_ list 
of these papers will be found in Appendix A. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce an increase in 
number of members. During the session twelve Resident and 
two Non-resident Members have been elected ; on the other hand 
three Resident Members have resigned, and the Council have 
further to regret the loss by death of two Non-resident 
Members, Mr. Augustus H. Mounsey, British Minister Resident 
at Bogota, and Mr. W. B. Bramsen. Two Resident Members 
who have recently left Japan have, in accordance with their own 
desire, been placed on the list of Non-resident Members, which 
now numbers thirty-four. 

In consequence of the flourishing conlition of the Society's 
funds, it has Leen found possible to proceed with the reprinting 
of Volumes I and Il, and Volume IT], Part 1, which’ have long 
since heen exhausted. The edition is to consist of 200 copies, 
and as great care has been taken to eliminate the misprints which 
were so numerous in the original edition, and to correct other 
manifest errors, it is believed that the reprint will be acceptable 
to members and the public in general. The Secretaries of the 
Society are the responsible editors. 

In Appendix B will be found a list of additions made to the 
library during the pest year by donation and purchase. 

A list of the exchanges received from learned bodies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world is given in Appendix C. 

Arrangements were made at the beginning of the past session 
for holding the General Meetings at the rooms of the Tokyo 
General Chamber of Commerce, which were generously placed at 
the Society's disposal by that body, free of all charge beyond the 
actual cost of fuel and gas. 

The following balance-shcet shows the present state of the 
Society's finances :— 
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APPENDIX A. 


List oF Parrrs Reap Dvsixo tHe Session 1881-2. 

A Chinese Japanese Vocabulary of the 15th Century, with Notes 
chiefly on Pronunciation; by Dr. Joseph Edkins. 

Notes on Dr. Edkins' Paper; by E. M. Satow. 

K oncdai and its Spots of Interest; by J. M. Dixon, M, A. 

Notes on the History of Printing in Japan: by E, M. Satow. 

Stone Tombs at Maiko; by W.G, Aston. 

Notes on the Pit Dwellers of Yezo and the Kurile Islands ; by J. 
Milne, F. G. 8, 

On the Birds of Japan ; by T. H. Blakiston and H . Pryer, 

Notes on Two Meteorites found in Hizen: by E. Divers, M. D, 

Notes on the Ainu: with a Vocabulary; by J. Batchelor. 

Introduction to a Translation of the Ko-ji-ki: parta Iand II; by 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Note on the Hot Springs of Kusatsu; by E. Divers, M. D. 

Translation of the Ko-ji-ki; by Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Supplementary Notes on the Early History of Printing in Korea 
and Japan; by E, M. Satow. 


APPENDIX B. 
ADDITIONS To THE LipRaRY. 


Adaptation of a Prime Meridian, by Sanford Fleming Esq.; from 
the author, 

A Glimpse into the Past, by Dr, Henry Phillips, Jr.; from the 
author, 

Das Japanisch-Chinesische Spiel Go: Von O. Korscheldt. 

Map of Journey from Kanagawa to Subashiri, by E. Knipping ; 
from the author, 

Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Henry; from the Smithsonian Institution. 

Montanus Gedaenkeverdige Gesandschaffen ; from Mr, Satow. 


Tokyo Dai Gaku Memoirs of the Scientific Department; Nos. 6, 
7,8. | 


( ix ) 
APPENDIX C. 
EXCHANGES. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India: Journal. 

American, European und Oriental Literary Record; Tribner, 
Noa. 171, 172. 

American Geographical Society; Bulletin. 

American Oriental Society; Journal, 

American Philosophical Society; Proceedings. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal. 

i. ‘4 "i Proceedings. 

FBataviaasch Genootschap, Catalogues der Ethnologische Af- 
deeling van het Museum, 1877. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap; Het Maleisch der Molukken door F 
S.A. Clereq. 

Bataviaasch Genootechap ; Notulen. 
“ e Tijdschrift. 
*s i Vervandlingen. 
nt : Verslag van eene Versameling Ma- 
leische. Arabisch, Javansche en andlere Handschriften, door 
L, W.C, Van Den Berg. 

Canadian Antiquary and Numismatic Journal. 

Celestia] Empire; Shanghai. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journa!; Shanghai. 

Chrysanthemum; Yokohama. 

Cosmos; di Guido Cora. 

Geological Survey of India; Records. 

Harvard College Museum of Comparative Zoology; Bulletin. 

Imperial Russian Georgraphical Society; Bulletin. 

Japan Weekly Mail; Yokohama. 

Mittheilungen des Deutschen Geselschaft fir Natur und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens 

Natura! History Society of Montreal; Proceedings. 

Oesterreischische Monatsschrift fir den Orient. 

Revue de L’Extreme Orient. 


(>) 


a. 


Royal Asiatic society, Bombay Branch; Journal, 
% : Ceylon Branch: Journal. 
ba aa Be aa be 
North China Frail : Journal 
Royal Geographical Society; Proceedings, : 
Royal Socicty of Tasmania; Papers, Proceedings and Report. 
Sociedad Geogratica de Madrid; Boletin, 
Société des Etudes Japanaises; Annuaire. 
Société de Geographie; Bulletin. 
Société des Etudes Japonaises; Annunire, 
Bociets de Geographie; Bulletin. 
“ Compte Rendu des Séeances. 
Société Geographia de Lisboa; Boletin. 
U.S. A. Signal Service Weather Reports; Daily Bulletin, 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. * 


—_—— |= 


Honorary MEMBERS. 


Admiral Sir C, Shadwell, K. C. B. 

Captain Arthur, R. WN. 

S. Wells Williams, LL. D. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B. 

Sir Thomas F, Wade, K. C. B. 

Professor Geo, E. Day, Yale College, U.S.A. 
Professor W. D. Whitney, New Haven, U.S. A. 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Rome. 

A. W. Franks, British Museum. 

Professor J. J. Rein, Marburg, Germany. 
Baron A. Nordenskjéld, Stockholm. 

Rev. E. W. Syle, D. D. 

Rey. Joseph Edkins, D. D. 


= 


Restpest MEMBERS. 


[The Black, Roman, and Italic types indicate residence at Yoko= 
hama, in Tokyo, and at the Outports and in the Interior. 
Members changing their address are requested to notify 


the Corresponding Secretary-] 
Amerman, Rev. J. L. Begbie J. 
Aston, W. G. Bingham, Hon. J. A. 
Bachelor, J. Bisset, J. 
Beadon, R. Blanchet, Rev. C. T. 


* Corrected Ee imaetia 1882. 
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Brinkley, Capt. F. R. A. Haswell, E. W. 


Brooke, J. H. Hattori, Ichiji 

Brown, A. BR. Hawes, A. G. 8. 
Chamberlain, B. H. Hellyer, T. W, 
Cocking, 5. Hepburn, J.C.,M.D., LL. D. 
Conder, J. Hodges, G. J. L. 

Cox, W. D. Howe, H. A. 

Dallas, C. H. Hunt H. J. 

Daviason, Rev. W. Irwin, R. W. 

Divers, Ed., M. D. James, F. 8. 

Dixon, J. M. Jaudon, Peyton 
Dobbins, Rev. F. 5. Jones, Gen. A. C. 
Duer, Yeend Kanda, Naibu. 

Eaton, Isaac Keil, O. 

Eby, Rev. C. 5. Kingdon, N. P. 
Eusden, R. Kirkwood, M, 

Ewing, J. A. Knipping, E. 

Farley, G., Jr. Lilley, R. 

Faulds, H., M. D. Lindsay, Rev. Thos, 
Fenollosa, E. Longford, J. H. , 
Fischer, Ed. MeDonald, Rev. D. 
Flowers, M. O. Maclagan, R. 

Fraser, J. A. Mason, L. W. 

Gardiner, J. McD, Maundrell, Rev. H. 
Garratt, Rev. W. F. H. McClatchie, T. R. H. 
Gay, A. 0. Meacham, Rev. 5S. Gy. 
Geerts, A. J.C. Milne, Alex. 

Glover, 7’. B. Milne, John. 

Gowland, W. E. Nakamura, Masanao 
Greene, Rev. D. C. Naumann, Dr. E. 
Gregory, G. E. Parkes, Sir H.S., K. C. B., G. C. 
Gribble, H. M.G. 

Gring, Rev. A. D. Pole, Rev. G. H, 
Gubbins, J. H. Pryer, H. 

Hall, J.C. Quin, J. J. 


Harris, Rev. M. C. Rickett, Jey Jr. 


( xill ) 


Robertson, R. B. Van der Pott, J. J. 
Rosen, Baron R. Vawdrey, W. 
Sanjo, K. Waddell, Rev. H. 
Satow, E. M. Wagener, G., Ph. D. 
Shand, W. J. 5. Walsh, J. G. 
Shaw, Rev. A.C, Walsh, T. 

Soper, Rev. J. Warren, Rev. C.F. 
Stone, W. H. Watson, E. B. 
Struve, H. E., C. de Wheeler, E., M. D. 
Summers, Rev, J. White, Rev. W. G. 
Terry, H. T. Whittall, E. 
Thompson, A. W. Wilkin, A. J. 
Thompson, Rev. D. Wilson, J. A. 
Tripler, Dr. T. Wilson, W. J. 
Troup, J. Winstanley A. 
Tsuda, Sen. Woolley, W. A. 

Van Buren, Gen. T. B. Wright, Alex. 


Non-RESIDENT MEMBERS. 


_ Amerman, Chas. H. 

Andereon, Wm., St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. 
Atkinson, R. W., Town Hall Bdgs.. Newcastle on Tyne. 
Audsley, G. A., care of Mollison, Fraser & Co., Yokohama. 
Bowes, James Lord, do. do. 

Branus. 8 a. m. Kirehthor, Halle, a .d. Saale, Germany. 
Burty, Ph., 11 bis Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 
Chaplin, W. 5., 35 Madison, Bangor, Maine, U. 5. 
Coughtrie, J. B., Hongkong. 

Cowper, C. J., Bromwich Grange, St. Johns, Worcester. 
Cutler, Thos, Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, London. 
De Boinville, C. A. C., Kingston on Thames. 

Dickins, F. V., care of H. Bellasis, Esq., Yokohama. 
Dillon, E., care of W. Gowland, Mint, Ozaka. 

Dixon, W. G., 14 Scotland Street, Edinburgh. 


Dyer, H. 

Fiaser, F. W. D., M. B., 20 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Hall-F., LL. D., care of Walsh, Hall & Co., Yokohama 

Hay, Drummond, Shanghai. 

Hayllar, T. C., Q. C., Hongkong, 

Houghton, W. A. 

Kennedy, J, G., British Embassy, St. Petersburgh. 

Keswick, J. J., Shanghai. 

Kinch, E., Agricultural Coll., Cirencester, England. 

Leland, Dr. G. A.., , caré of Anglo Austrian Bank, Vienna, 

Lyman, B. 8. 

Malan, Rev. C. 8., Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

Marshall, D. H. 

McCartee, D. B., M. D., a (ihanshers Bireck: New York City. 

Mori Arikata, H. E., Japanese Legation, London. 

Murray, David, LL. D.. Albany, N. Y. 

Pitman, John, care of E. Fischer & Co., Yokohama, 

Scott, M. M., Honolulu. 

Smith, Hon. C, C., Singapore. 

Tarring, C. J., 3 Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate Road, 
London. 

Thompson, Lady Mary, Cliff End House, Scarborough. 

Troup, James, 33 Queen Street, Aberdeen. 

Veeder, Rev. P. V., D. D., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Von Brandt, H. E. Max., Peking. 

Wilkinson, H. 5. 

Wright, Rey. W. B., care of Miss Wright, 54 Claverton Street, 
Warwick Square, London. 





A’ CHINESE AND JAPANESE VOCABULARY OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, WITH NOTES, . 
CHIEFLY ON PRONUNCIATION. 





Ry Josera Enxixs, D.D., PEKING. 





\e (Bag Naxember 17, 1881) 


This little. work was" éompiled in the early part of the Ming 
dynasty, nearly five centuries ago. 

Kublai, the Mongol Emperor, had sent an army to conquer 
Jupan and had also subjugated Koren, The consequence was that 
the Japanese made reprisals in the form of piratical attacks on the 
Chinese const during the Ming dynasty. 

The book called H % 9 i Ji pen chi yu, to which I desire to 
draw attention, was written at that time. The hundred thousand 
soldiers of Kublai had all perished with tlieir general and officers, 
or been made elaves of by the Japanese. The haughty tone and 
aggressive policy of the Mongols produced pride and a desire to take 
revenge on the Japanese. 

For a century and more the const of China, north and south, 
was invaded by the Japanese. The mariner's compass of Europe 
had been introduced to Japan by the Portuguese and the Chinese 
imitated it! The Japanese used the European compass in their 
piratical voyages. The ships of Kublai had the compass in, Which 

1 See Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asintic Society, 
Shanghai, 1877, “ Variation of the compass as observed in China in the Sth, 
Oth, 12th and 17th centuries. By J. Edkins” “Chinese names for beatin 
and boat gear, by the same.” 
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2 EDKINS: A CHINESE AND JAPANESE VOCABULARY, 


the needle flonted on water, the invention of the Chinese. When 
the Chinese found the European compass on the Japanese junks, 
they adopted it while keeping their own mode of marking the 
quarters and intermediate points, This was in the 16th century. 

That our vocabulary belongs to this period and not to the Sung 
dynasty is shewn by the fact that distilled spirits are mentioned in 
the lists of words. There was no distillation in China till the Yuen 
dynasty. But it is-also plain from the fact that the note at the end 
of the vocabulary speaks of piracies and the necessary defence of 
the Chinese const from Japanese invasion, circumstances which 
clearly point to the Ming dynasty as the time to which the book 
belongs, and I assign it to the early part of the 15th century. 

The author Sie tsitin belonged to Ting cheu, a city in the pro- 
vince of Chili, a fuct which throws no special light on the pronunci- — 
ation recognized in the book. Although born in North China, the . 
author was in the habit of using southern sounds to no small extent. 

There is a mixture of archaic and modern forms in the vocabu- 
lary which indicates that the author did not in all respects follow 
the usage of any one dialect exclusively. 

Probably he often followed the steps of his Japanese informant, 
who, in selecting charncters to express the sounds of his language, 
would be guided by the traditional usage of the educated class in 
Japan. 

If this hypothesis he correct, the more archaic transcriptions are 
of Japanese origin, while the more modern will have been selected 
by the Chinese author, guided by the traditional pronunciation of 
his native province, 

The republication of an old work like this is of value, both for 
the illustration of old Chinese and of old Japanese. Thus shishi, 
‘animal food,” in Japanese familiar colloquial has been entirely 
supplanted by mtu, a word imported from China. Hepburn, how- 
ever, gives both words, and consequently my Japanese friend may 
overstate the rarity of the occurrence of this ok word in the modern 
language. Such words as tara sake, “ distilled wine,” shishi, “ hog,” 

yagi, “sheep” or “ goat,” may be referred to a3 examples of peculiar 
a For tera sake,“ pungent wine," the modern Japanese always 
say sho chiu, preferring the Chinese word. The word bua for the 
domestic pig is always employed, and shishi is confined to the wild 
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boar, which is called Ino shishi and existed in the country in the 
mythical age. The common word for goat is now fuidsuji, 

It may be gathered from the vocabulary that four centuries and 
a half ago Guta was less used than shiahi, Jitewi than yagi and niku 
than sigh. 

. . The vocabulary is much older than the Korean and Japanese 
vocabulary published in 1835 by Medhurst, which does not appear 
to be more than two centuries old. 

The pronunciation in this yocabulary goes back to a time much 
earlier than that of Rodriguez, the author of a Japanese grammar 
in the 17th century. 

This book is reprinted in the collection known as BR 7b Shiwo 
Fu. It is in the supplement and is the 6th work included in the 
Lith volume. In the same volume are contnined pieces upon the 
pacification of northwestern China, of Yunnan and Cochin China, 
by the Mings, as also papers upon Korea and a narrative of an 
cinbassy to Loochoo of the same period. 








The postécript to the Vocabulary has been corrected by comparison with 
a copy at Tokiy’, but the rest of the MS. has been printed exactly as it was 
received from Dr. Edkins, with the addition of numbers for convenience of 
reference. —EprToniAL COMMITTEE. 


NOTES. 


1—Cevestian. Ten mon rut. 


1. Heaven, Tinto. To is a suffix in common Use. Hepburn says it is if* 

2, Moon, Tole. Here the use of J for what is now tm shews that to 
changed into tsu in Japanese since the time of the Chinese author. 

4. Star, Hoshi. For 9% read % #, “waah,” 

fi, Wind, Us. ‘This word is not known. Jt may be arcs, a strong wind. 
fi is pronounced sir in the Shanghai dialect. 

6. Cloud, Kuwo. BJ for Fl. 

7. Rain, Ame. The Chinese author called $ a, a4 now in the Shanghai 
dialect. 
9. Snow, Yuli kiferu for Yuki furu, “snow falls,” 
10, Frost, Simo, BE p'ifor i we- 
LU, Falling of rain, Ame furw. fal for FR 


= 


al 
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2,—Tme. 

12, Early, Hey. Either the Japanese then called it Fo-yo or the Chi- 
nese author pronooneced A for fas now in Fokien and near Shanghai. 

15, Evening, Yubota. #ft aa for 4. FJ is te. Perhaps the Japanese 
informant wrote this. 

16. Bright, Ata. The Chinese formerly pronounced 4+ fa and 7 «i. 

18, Cold, 4 Samusi or Sabu, country dialect Sa. In Tokiyd Samui. 

1% Warm, fia mistake for #, Atwai; $F tw The Japanese has 
changed fw to feu. 

20. To-day. The modern Japanese i¢ Kon-nichi. The Japanese one 
thousand years ago said bio, and itis now common. This vocabulary states 
that they also said dn fio, and indoing so imitated the sound of cock-crowing. 

21. To-morrow, Amor Asa. 22 for 32 Shu. 

22. Day after to-morrow, leaf. The Chinese author pronounced §f 
sat. 

2. Yesterday, Kino. The old sound of (§ Kei was Ke't. That of $f nu 
WAS Mo. 

3:— EARTH. 

20, The second word is Tu chi FE §¥ for tew chi, “ earth.” 

30. Mountains, Fama. Jt mai is ma at Shanghai. 

$1. Water, % # Ming tung to be pronounced without the final ny. 
Thus mi te for the modern Japanese widzu. 

53. Btone, ( ze Jehi or Jehiko. Ae for qe shui, “water.” Properly 
* mall stores.” 

4,— DIRECTION. 


30, South, Minami. 3 for 3 wi. 
40, West, @ Yi, anciently pronounced ni, a5 now at Shanghai. 
43. Behind, Usiro. Li 34 is to be pronounced fo as above HF to 


5.—Preciovs Tarxcs, 
44. Gold, ko-gone ; $% for Hf ku. 
46, Pearl, Tama, 42 7{; ma for mai. 
47. money, 2eni, #1 to be read a. 
48. Brass, Sinchia, P for Wi Sin, Ze for A Fw. 
49. Copper, Abageane ; SF ying, old sound, ang. The final ng is dropped ; 
@ beng, ching, Old sound tang. Shanghai dialect, hang. 


6.—Crasses or MANKIND. 
&2. Emperor & 3 Dairi. This is AQ nei, % fi, “that which is within.” 
(is pronounced asd. This isa common peculiarity in Japanese pronunci- 
ation, and must have existed when this book was composed. The other 
sentence Fo Se RM Tien woay hia (i, * interior of the emperor's honse,” is 
explanatory of Ff) HE. 
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AS. Officer, & 3 is Doimid. The other name ts Oyake, The vowels 
o, a, «, stood In the old Chinese pronunciation for the modern u, ¢, i. Orva- 
ke means “ public,” “ official.” 

58. Father, near relative, Oyt, Oyaji- Title used for father, “the 
near one’ Four things are to be feared, earthquakes, fires, thunder 
and oyayt. 

Gl. Wife of elder brother is called Ani-yooe ; JE for A me. 

62 Younger brotlrer,, (Mote. 

63. Younger sister, Intel, The Chinese 2& mei is here corticeabed from 
view by the prefix i, and the suffix &. 

64. Elder sister, Ane. The vocabulary is defective in not distinguishing 
Ani, “elder brother," from Ase, “elder sister.” | 

C6. Son, Ko. Musko is “eldest son.” In usin 2 if 2 for this sound, 
the final k of the old Chinese pronunciation of the first two of these charac- 
ters is neglected. This renders it probable that the aithor here osed a 
northern dialect in a recent dynasty. 

67. Nephew, O<“. H is omitted in (J as in the Shanghai dialect. 

68. Danghter, Musume. Hero @ ie translated into the Japanese me aul 
is to be so read. 

65. Grandson, Mago. #4) for ME, ME for F- 

70. Wife's father, Shin-to. =F for -r- 

Tl. Wife's mother, Shisi-to-me. -F for -fP. 

72, Uncle (father’s younger brother), Qj Probably (J for fi. ~~ 

Ti. Husband, Otte. Is #§ tl) meant for jiu-sama, “aeed man”? t 

74. Women, Onnage, Man, Otoko, ‘The Japanese renderings are trans 
posed. Reversing them we read “ woman,” onmako-go ; “conn,” otal, 

76. Old, Toshiyori. fy for Tf, for #.- 

77. Young, Wale. 4& # Wokai. Old Chinese omits medial “i” im 
Chia, * house,” and esys ka, as in Shanghai. 

78. Infant boy, Asamiv. 

80, Friends, Tomedacki. iif is here ft though sometimes do FY] Alea 
drops the final. 3% probably for ff chi, The second rendering my Japa- 
nese friend cannot explain, But ff is probably for the modern Japanese 
chi, The old plural would be dates. 

$2. Danghter’s husband, Mulo. 2% perhaps for 3. 

83. Servant, Sanule, Since = arm is used it may be inferred that the 
Japanese final n was mi in the time of this author. Perhaps () for it. 

S53. Buddhist priest, Geo. 9] in Shanghai o. 

86. Honest man. Makoto, Honest. #] in Shanghai is called mo. 

88. Robbers, Doroho. Ei aay for ffi to. 7’, the first syllable; 7< ro the 
2nd; & bo the 3rd. 

91. You, Satomoto, ‘The characters are transposed. ty bu for ti nm, old 
sound mo. & ix very indistinct in my printed copy of the book. It ia 
perhaps -t or ® th. ; 


* 


| 
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92. I, ore, self, onore, self. $7] 2% {% is perhaps warera, we- 

93, Who, Tus. Zo for ao by the Japanese tendency to change surd to 
sonant in the second initial of expressions consisting of two syllables or 
words. ‘This tendency has perhaps originated since the time of this author. 

OL, Disciple, Deshi. The pupil calls bis teacher has\ira. 

97, Nephew (son of sister), Oi. The form given is intended perhaps for 
wei, “grand nephew.” The form me ko is not now much used. Hepburn 
gives under mei," niece" for “grand nephew.” My Japanese friend finds 
fault with Hepburn also for limiting the we of oi to “ nephew.” It also 
means “ niece.” 

98. Eldestson. The vocabulary, instead of segare, sorio or musko, wrongly 
gives nagashi, “long” for eldest son. 

9), Wife. The form given is probably for famisan. But the character 
pau cannot be explained unless it be fi san- 

100, Elder, chin. Since ff tiau is used, the transition of fi to chi had 
not then taken place. 

101. Young, Wiaket. Initial h is omitted in southern Chinese. 

102. Lord, Danna. The Chinese given may perhaps be read Zt i ap 
It is indistinct in my copy. 

103. Ugly inappearance, Waroaki, ‘Transpose the first and second words. 
The use of 2 shows that af in Japanese was called akc 

104. Totelligent, Riko. The k of 3) is dropped. 
= 100. Mean, poor, Jgasi. The Chinese perhaps should read 3% 3 x or 
itmay be & eR ae madsusi, poor. 

107. Rich, Yutate. 

100. Beggar, Kiojiki. 

110, Sora, Licentious. The form given is probably for EQ HH yin-ran, 
 Jicentiousness.” 

111, Age, Tosi, “year.” The vocabulary gives Shuten, “ How old are 
you?’ The Japanese sound of the time would be thutu. 

11% A man with a pockmarked face, Sifu, Abots, Janko, The word 
Morotoshi means “ broom corn.” 

11. Village, Sung. The Kan on of # is here used. 

118. Kidnap, Neewbite, Rifor wu. The agent for the action. 

115. Thief, Nusuhity, Here dito, “ man,” is given in Chinese. 


7.—Humas Actions. 


- 217. Not to want, Jy. Yei is in southern China called ya. 
11S. Stand, Tatew. 
110, Wait, Mate. 
121. Bring, Afotte hiteri. f~ for 3 mi, formerly called to. 9h. was 
formerly mi, ff waste. The second form is Motte bor 
122. Take away, Motte putu. 
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128. Speaking irregularly. Scrio-goto Monogatari, “ Things thought of he 
talks about.’ In Chinese, foan in Wan-siwo takes a had sense, which disap- 
pears in the Japanese transition. 

125. See, Miru. 

126. I excuse myself from accompanying you. Susu, Obueriapsen, 
The Japanese translate in this way because the word mmg in Chinese also 
means “to give.” The Japanese akuru is “to give.” They in addition give 
to it the sense “accompany.” This faulty notion of the translator's duty has 
originated a mass of confusion in the Japanese language. Transpose the 
second and third characters. 

127. Amuse oneself, Asobu. J*u, the third character, is fu in Shangha. 

128. Sit, O-wdisa may mean Suecro, oF Cori. The latter means 
“lease sit down.” J, iru, to sit, dwell. 

120, Sickness, Yamai, #2 mai. Read wa, the southern sound. 

180. To make a bow with the hands, Aomanotu. This is a Japanese 
native term for a Chinese custom and its etymology is not apparent. 

131. To revile, Nonoshirv. Read ba for the last two characters 

153. Snore, Fhiki: Yin for J. 

1B, Sleep, Nenurn. Ne is omitted through some accident. 

183. Go away, Okaytri, Oboiri, for Koyeri, the initial being honorific. 
The other form should represent exru, but it is confused. For 2 read fj in 
the second instance. 

137. Not at home, not here, Rusu. The final n in fun is neglected. 

138. Come. For the sound of #§ read it x: 

149, Come quickly, Hiya, bayetteto. The Chinese fa, “ law," is probably 
to he read #q el. : 

142. Conduct to school. Manabi, learn, ‘There is nothing for" conduct.’ 
Ma is supplied. Manabi no iye me okurt. 

144, To be pleased with, love, Yorokobi, bu. 

145, Fear, Osorurt. 

144, Go out, Jfequls._ 

149. Go before, Osaki. O is honorific. The words are transposed. 
Please advance, equivalent of the Chinese 9. 

149. Walk, Aruku. 

151. Speak, talk, Monogatari. 3 is to be read mi, but here it srems to 
be pia. 

15%. To be ashamed, Hadeuleshi-ahi. For Dd perhaps f- 

Li. Drink, Now. Ne is in southern dialects no. 

156, Joyful by oneself alone. Koma, a spinning top. 

159, Go quickly, Floya yt. ry for ri] if bt, 

161. Borrow, Karu. Perhaps iia io the secoml form should be read 
Shi. 

162, Add, Soyure. The nt is not doubled in modern Japanese. 

14. Sing, Ute. . % te he read Jy fe. 
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=  ? 165. Poin. Jos 
- 165. Tnstract, Osiyeru. The hin #7] to be omitted as at Shanghai. 

167. Boying and selling, Uritei. Uri, “sell,” Kaki, “bay.” The b is 

silent, having been lost before the date of this vocabulary. 

170. Sell, Urw. Two forms of one word. 

d 174. Saunter abroad, sou. 

: 175. Where are rou going? Doloiku. Modern Japanese has Yulu. In 
+4 Tokiyé idu is heard. 
| 176. Buy, Kaws, ic, Kafu. H is dropped in southern Chinese. 
' 180. Kill, Kirw. Nu for rw. 
i 182. Intoxicated, Fottr. 9 tai is ta at Shanghai. 
i 153. I do not understand, or know, Saforn maxn. The Chinese trans- 
¥ lator has before him some old negative other than maa and expresses it hy 
' % % F]. My Japanese friend suggests BE 43 J] maemo. 
, 185. Weep, Nuin. 
2 185. Beat, Uiew. TH omitted in south-eastern China in the sonant 
‘ Berita. : 
180. Exchange, Kou, buy. HH omitted in south-eastern China. 
187. To call persons, Toneme Old sound of @ is ia. 


+! 188. Be surprised at, Maralachiqon, “to be angry.” Kien, “strong,” 
: is perhaps for chi. The Chinese should be rather rendered by 


189. Die, Siwle. The past of ainn. 

1). Laugh, Ware, Wa is the old sound of wai. 

192. Hongry, Slidaruahi. 

103. Repaid, Returned, Ayes. 

IM. Go slowly, Wait a little, Mate Mate. J is ma at Bhanghal. 

195. Start on a journey, Otachi. iy has become chi since the time of this 
rocabalarr. 

106. Swell, Horefo. La perhaps for ff. 

197. Invite persons, Hite wo boi (Af). The Chinese author, not under- 
standing the trauspositions of words mecessary in Japanese, has placed the 
words in the Chinese order. 

198. Not to ecll. Urumai. Moi is here a negative and does not need in 
modern Japanese a suffix fn, 
| 199. How do you sell it? Do nangiurmnoka? Bot the soffix si is not 
interrogative amd seme to require some soch expression as forafe wrosazi, 
“sell it me for thie amount.” The Chinese is an example of old mondarin 
euch as is found in Chuhi's writings. It may mean “it is sold in this way.” 
Kanghi’s dictionary favors this meaning. 

200. Living, fate. Jia omitied. 

201. Vanquished, Maheta, Mabetari. 

202. Having kindness, Ajikine. But this is pot known to Hepborno or 
to my Japanese friend except in the form ajitinas, “ fierce,” which here 
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follows. Without kindness in his treatment of men, ajitinas. This Japanese 
term is old and means either “without kindness” or “without happines.” 
Hepbarn only mentions the'last. The Tokiyd phrase is mastbeaai, “ without 
kind ness,” and its opposite naatbetacbar. 

204, 1% 3%, Severe cold with general discomfort, and pain, Keyu, 
“wound.” The Japanese has not understood the meaning of the Chinese 
phrase shang Aan and has translated only slany, the first word, 

205, How many ? {itera ba. 

206. No time, Aogastii, “bur.” Sun is read ». The Chinese author 
called §2 a 8 now at Shanghai. 

OT, Write, Kab. 

§—Trr Bopy. Shin tai rui. 
. 90%. Mouth, Auchi. Singularly, the vocabularly gives tute. Perhaps 
+: for +. 

*10, Nose, Hama. F for h. The Chinese is forp. One of these letters 
must have been used by the Japanese in the time of this book. Nid waa 
formerly na in Chinese. 

211. Eyebrow, Moyn, Mai. 

“19, Hand, Te. [ron is now called rie. It was then probably ie. 

218. Foot, Asi. The n in shen is neglected. 

915, Head, Kastira. The old sonaut final of Mt ch’eng was j, Tt was 
called sing. 

216. Beard, /fige. 

217. Hair, Kasi. 

215, Belly, Hure. : 

219. Finger, Yuli. The old initial of pe p'i was 6. 

23, Finger nails, Trume. The change of tu to tu in Japanese lal 
already begun in the time of thisjbook. 

#9), Teeth, Ha. Then called fa cr po- 

9.— Urenstts. Ai yo ru. 

oo Small knife, Knife, Kogofenc. The use of the aspirate by the J apa- 
nese was as irregular in the time of this book ag itis now. Witness the ue 
of 2 Kung “empty,” 9% Me, “guest,” #7, Al, ete, bere. 

99% Middle-sized knife, Watizati, Shortsword wornin the belt. CA‘ai, 
* fool," is ca at Shanghai. 

234. Sword, Turki. 

227. Bow, Fumi. 

#98 Small chest or coffer, Xo take. The Jopanea: used 6 in the pro- 
nunciation of this word formerly a5 now. 

290, Grindstone, Hone, Jeti, The Japanese means stone only. 

080, Sandstone, Pamice stone, Karo isi, Light stone, 

#31. Inkstone, Sudeuri, from muri, “ to rub," which is also dri. 

232, Paper, Kami. At Shanghai tia and biai are both called 4a. 

TOL. =. z 
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258. Thick paper, Adnyandi, The Japanese apparently omitted #f. He 
mentions only the word “ thick,” otmati. But shi may represent #f. 

24. Thin paper, Usgomi. Meant probably for $ ai in lus, “ heron.” 
The Japanese also say woryoski for this paper. 

235. Pencil, Fade. Funds is also used for pencil in old Japanese. 

243. Ink, Sumi. 

257. Fan, Oogi. JTieang, “yellow,” is wang in southern Chinese. Afu 
was shortened into long o in the time of this book. 

293, Fans sprinkled with imitated gold dust, Kogane oop, OW, “ flag, 
in old Chinese is ai. 

20. Ker, Kam. OV, “he,” “that,” is gi in old Chinese. 

40. Copper sanded fans, Ffalu oogi, fans ornamented with gold or silver 
leaf. $f haku,“ leaf.” The objects named must be different. 

#41. Lock, Kwari. fi 29 for sari. So is not now known. 

242. Boat, ship. Fine. Ni for ne. 

23. Stewing pan, Nole, Old Chinese has b for pin the Hia-p'‘ing tone. 

244. Needle, Hari The Japanese sound has changed since the time of 
this hook from p or f to A. 

245, Scales, Hatari, to estimate, scales, steelrard. 

216. Broom, Hooki. In this instance fo was heard by the Chinese 
learner and not fo or po Hence it was a time of transition for the aspirate 
before a. 

47. Box, Hob. Here fo or po was beard. 

48. Inkstone box, Sururi bobo or hbo. . 

240. Saw, Notogiri. The old sound of hi, “to tie,” the word for the 
third syllable was ti. Old sound of na, “ bring” was no. 

250. Wine cup, Satadah. This was then called Sutatoti by the Japa- 
nese informant. 

95). Small plate, Sere. Lai, old sound, fa ; akai, old sound eke. 

252 Umbrella, Korobed. Koos waa then heard, but gasa is pow common. 
Here bora means Chinese, Goan is “ cover,’ “Tid” “broad hat." Ke is bak at 
Shanghai. The final ts neglected as usual in this book. 

258. Mirror, Kagumi. Tn Tokiyd they any bengawi. 

25h. Pillow, Mobura. Mai ia in old Chinese. 

258. Varnish, (rwshi. 

259, Chopsticks, Mushi. 

250, Incense sticks, Sen bu, 

0). Aloes wood, Jin In. 

2. Musk, Jinks. 

#73. Potehuck, Mobo. * 


10.—Cvornisa. J fuku ru. 


207. Clathing, Kinona, 
28, Shoes, Kutes. ‘Tu hos since become tev, 
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21. Cotton, Wate. §§ bia, embroidery, nishili, is given for M. - 

213. Handkerchief, Tz no qui. The Inpanese word given is not now 
known, but may be meant for Tenggui or*T: no gui said quickly. 

274. Cotton cloth. Mone. In China cotton attached to the bod and 
hosk is known as mu wien. Cotton came into China about the 4th century 
from Central Asia by way of Kansu. From China it went to Japan with 
paper and umbrellas, which also were in use in China about the 41h centorr, 
Alu ig tree. Mien is “ floss,” “velvet,” “silk,” from their aofints. The 
Japanese mowen ins ho obvions explanation, and ia borrowed from the 
Chinese with the sense “ colton” as if it were $8 7E.* 

275. Grass cloth, Nana The form here given, nunowen, is unknown. 

=i6. Coverlid, Musime, Now called Yori, yaqw. 


ll.—Foon, Fin-siokwrui 


277, Tea, CA‘a. The phrase sen is perhaps for BE 2 boiled tea, which 
the Chinese author did not understand. The Chinese say mai ch‘o-ye, “hoy 
tea leaves.” ‘The Japanese never. 

278. Brewed rice wine, Sate. 

279. White rice wine, Sliro sabe. Made in Japan from glutinous rice, 
and drunk on rd of Srd month. Made in China also from glutinous rice, 
and is chiefly need to make curds (fou) aaa cool delicacy in summer. The 
plirase moforake does not suit the Chinese meaning and rather signifies “old 
wine,” fou taiew below. 

230, Distilled wine, Spirits, Karai acke. “Pongent wine.” The Japa- 
nese vstially call it Sho-teu, preferring the Chinese name which Hepburn 
gives with a wrong character. The Japanese distil from brewed ate, The 
Chinese distil] from millet direct. They began to distil in the Mongol 
dvnasty, | 

28], Old wine, Foru sot. Old wine brewed ffom rice. Pirrni, " oli.” 

252. Cooked rice, Meahi. 

25. Drink wine, Sube nami. 

234. Eat rice, Meahi tw. The phrase meshi-rori is se a) 

285. Salt, Stura, 

236. Soy, Mis. In Shanghai 7b is =. 

237. Rice as soll inshopa, Kone. The form howe Lowe of the tocubedary 
is not now sed. 

238. Oil, Adura. 

289. Barley, Qownyi, “great wheat.” 

20. Wheat, Koma, “small wheat.” All Chinese words with leeaaolie 
endings, such os mug, “wheat,” ni, “money,” hone, “ metal,” were 
established os native names in Japan long before the introduction of 
Chinese education. 

* Perhaye farmnerty cotton was called by the Chinese fa mite in colloquial dialects mnt 
crest over to Japan very early uncer thie name. 


le 
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“01, Grain with the holl on, Mow? The phraw oi is now unknown. 
‘The grain befere shelling is called dine. 

292. Soup, Shiru. The loss of final jp in the native Japanese word, corre- 
sponding to the Chinese pin ff s/ifu, atin may be here suspected, 

oot, Beans, Mew. To old Chinese mo is ma nnd wi, see. 

2M. Flesh, Shishi. Old Japanese pot now wed. Niku is now usnal. 
For the Chinese $8 fio is the real sound, 

295. Tried bamboo sprouts, Tike make. 

206. Melon pickled in soy, Mis dmte wo uri. The form bonnone here 
used is applied to pickled radishes, greens, etc. Kiara or bari is pongetit. 


12.—FLowres axp Trees. Kamoku rui. 


207. Cedar, Sup. Crvptomeria japonica. 

208. A peculiar pine. Retinispora obtusa, Hino ki, the fire tree. The 
thought is suggestive that the tree is so named because it is nosed in the 
manufacture of matches. For 3 read JE Ar. 

299. The common pine, Sung, ie, “the high tree. fate. 

100. Plums, Uine-bowki, “Dried pluma” Hepburn gives 7F (§. This is 
probably the Chinese B # “ black plums,” the name in shops for dried 
plums. FJohi, “dry.” The Chines author spoke of plums merely. Dirt 1 
may be mere reduplication. : 

O01. Mustard, Kerasti. The malern fia would be ancient ka. 

302. Cabbage, Na. The Mongol word for cabbage is nogon. The Japa- 
nese has dropped final ¢. 

308. Melon, Uri. 

34. Hemp, Ae. The word Afarolnahj given in the vocnbalary is a 
mistake, It means “broom corn."—Fephurn. “Indian corn” Says my 
Japanese friend. 

105, Ege-plant, Nati. The name at Shanghai is Loko 9M. This 
is in Kanghi, but is not known at Peking. See in Kanghl under 3g. 


16.—Briens axp Breasts. Chio-jiurui. 


06. Cow, Uni. 38, H is omitted in Shanghal and southern Chinese 
generally in pronouncing this word. 

7, Dog, Jaw. 

08. Dig, Shishi. This name is used in Japan for the wild animal, The 
tame is bete. The Corean js fot, 

300. Fowl, Niwatori. = omitted in Avum am. 

410. Goose, Ga, Hook name. Gachia, colloquial alo. 

ATL. Horse, Uma. 4 isa Japanese prefix. 

312. Fish, Cie. Yeu ninok! Chinese n= Hf omitted in Ao Al in old 
Chinese. | 

He Crah, Aon, 
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S14. Louse. Sivan. 
315. Goat, Yogi. Old word for goat. AHiteji is pow more common. 
$16. Rat, Medzwoi. The syllable ne seems to have been heard me. 


14.—Noumpers, Sn moku run 


O17. One, Ffitoter. Zoe snpenee, Of This was written: by je, 
“ abandon,” "throw away.” The other form Aiitate is inexplicable. 

318. A package, Kaori, Kori. “ A package." 

#10. Two, Fitatew. 

$20, Three, Mite. 

ool. Four, Fotis. In Shanghai 3 Aio is yes. 

o2d. Six, Muéew. Heal $2 for $8. 

doh, Seven, Nonotew. 

825. Eight, Yitn. 

328. Nine, Kolomotey. 

tei. Ten, Th, 

S30. Uondred, Hiakn. fobs means “white” fy. There is an errer 
here. ; 

331. Thouwand, Vit feony, “A string of 1000." This is usel for a 
thousand (fe, “borrow) says the vocabulary. N.E.—There are words 
given for one, two, three and five in this vocabulary which are not now 
known. They read Aimitat, hitato, sntato, neamato, 


15.—Common Purases. Tyu yo rai. 


he. ‘There are, there ia, Are, we. The last of these is to “reside al a 
place.” The first is “have.” The last should not have been given. 

eH. There is none, Vai. Same as Arivnen. 

et. Goml, Forav. ‘Transpose the 2nd and Gre. 

ae Not good, Fou noi.’ This is in common use for Yotu nai. 

8. Crest, (ob. For wai read f£. 

Mi, Many, Ger Aspirate drooped. 

$41. Few, Subundei. 

‘H2. Distant, Ths. 

wit. Near, Chilean. Oh was called (i by the Japanese instructer, 

44. Thin in flesh. Foaete. From yeetrn, to be emaciated. | 

M45, Short, Mijite. The form mike is unknown, 

7. Rotten, Kuen. To be putrid. 

248. Thick, Aus. Should be written ff. 

39. Thin, Usui. The character 4 for the Japanese sound ou most 
have been selected by the Japanese. If it had been selected by the Chinese 
compiler of the vocabulary he would have written & or #. 
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NOTES ON DR. EDKINS' PAPER 
“A CHINESE-JAPANESE VOCABULARY OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY.” 


By ExRNest Satow. 
[Read November, 17, 1851.) 


In forwarding to me the preceding paper for presentation to the 
Society, Dr. Edking suggested that I should make additional anne- 
tations on the Vocabulary which form a part of it, and this [ have 
accordingly done, as briefly as possible. If in some places I have 
found reason to differ from his conclusions, I hope that the manner 
in which my opinion is expressed partakes as little as possible of a 
controversial tone. 

The number of Chinese single words and short phrases contained 
in this Vocabulary amounts to but 359, so that it is evidently the 
fruit of no very prolonged or profound study of the Japanese language. 
It appears probable that the materials were obtained from one, or 
perhaps two, Japanese, who happened to be visiting China, by one 
or more Chinese, These Japanese were more or less acquainted with 
the Chinese colloquial language, as well as with the written character 
as it is used in their own country, They seem to have themselves 
assisted in determining the characters which were to be used in re- 
conling the Japanese sounds, for in some eases we find that what are 
calle! £un tana were employed, which a Chinese is not at all likely 
to have selecte for this purpose. Examples of this sort of bana in 
common use in Japan are 7 for ye, * for ne, F for chi, where it is 
the Japanese translation or “ reading" (fun, yomt) that determines 


the value of the character as an orthographic clement, instead of 


being, a in the majority of cases, the original Chinese word or 
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“sound” (on, howe), such as # for ¢, 2 for shi, #0 for cht, and so on, 
which are called on kana. With the further subdivisions of these 
two classes, which may be best studied in the & & % Al + H, we 
have little to do, but there is one variety of the off hana of which 
this Vocabulary affords numerous examples, namely, the %& ff 
Riyaku OF, or “ Abbreviated Sound” of Chinese characters used to 
represent single syllables. They are by no means rare in the or- 
dinary Japanese kana and in the Mai-yefa-gann, os for instance “C_ 
and 3 for fe, @ and 4¢ fur ne B and @ for he, F (from (A) for ha, 
and soon. “That this sort of kana is not a Japanese contrivance 
the Chinese system of Fan-chieh spelling sufficiently proves. In 
this Vocabulary the expedient is adopted in a. considerable number 
of cases. Thus we find W ming used for nu, H kang for ka, ® for 
s¢, Bo and for shi, 7 fan for Aa, in addition to some other 30 
equally undoubted examples, where the final that has been disre- 
gurded igmorng. Besides these there are about 40 in which a final 
fort hns been left out of account. On first examining the trans 
criptions of Japanese wonls, 1 was disposed to attribute a large 
pertion te the Jopauese instructors, and the cases where a final mg 
hol been dropped, as for instance in # for 6, certainly seemed to 
countenines this view, Buton comparing them with the Index to 
Dr. Williams's Syllabie Dictionary, where the Canton, Amoy and 
Shanghai pronunciations of the characters are marked, I found that 
the sound could: in nearly all of these eases be obtnined from a 
Chinese-syllable by cimply amputating a final ay, and as on further 
investigation [| diseovere! that the transeriber, whoever he might 
be, had: not used this and similar syllables with any regard to long 
and short o, lat had actually written to with Wa and 2 (bau or 
tou in Japanese, and therefore provonnced (3), fo with # (tow in 
Japanese), and mo with Ml (maw in Japanese), T came to the eon- 
clusion that these might all hive been derived. from some Southern. 
Chinese pronunciation, and thatit was not necessary to suppose them 
to lave had a Japanese origin in the case of the present collection 
of words. The only instance in whieh it might be thought that the 
transcription of o could not have been contributel by any one else 
than a Japanese is that of 6 in dgi, a fon, but as the author can- 
sistently disregards the difference between long aml short o (with the 
exception of the word dvii, many, which he spells oos/ii), the selection 
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of this character in this case is probably no more than a coincidence. 
In the Canton and Shanghai dialects, aceording to Dr. Williama, 
it is wong, anil in that of Amoy song, either of which would 
alfurd o. 

I have counted the on kena, and find them to be close npon 
300, counting the use of the same character for two different syllables 
as two bana; and on classifying them as far as possible according t+ 
their probable origin, I find those which follow an exelasively Chinese 
pronunciation to number 169, while the undoubted Japanese Lama 
are only 15, and the remainder, in whieh ore ineluded all the 
“abbreviated sound" kana, are 122. Probably the criterion Sur- 
nished by the Index to Dr. Williams’ Dictionary 1s not infullible, but 
it is the best necessible, and nay be accepted provisionally until we 
get n better, Tt is of course possible that the Japanese who supplied 
the trausliterations were so well practised in spelling according tn 
the Chinese prowunciation ‘as to be able to perform the whole work 
by themselves, but [ doubt whether tu that case they would have 
eommitted the inconsistencies that abound in the transcriptions, and 
they would probably not huve use the same charncter to express 
two or three different sounds of their own language. ‘On the other 
linnd, there are some six or seven examples of un kana which no 
ove but a Japanese would have been tempted to enrploy, and these, 
together with the on kana of Japanese origin, prove that they wrote 
down at least 15 0r 20 words and phrases. The bulk of the work I 
ponsider to have been performed by a Chinese ignorant of the Jnpr- 
nese kvta-kana or hira-gana, and depending entirely on his own ear 
fur ‘the correctness of his transcription, so that he was 4s liable to 
error as ‘any man will be who attempts to spell phonetically words 
belonging to a language known to him only colloquially, or of which 
he is almost entirely ignorant. It also seems clear that the MS. 
vocabulary, when completed out of the centtered notes that had been 
gathered at different times, from two or more informants, was not 
revised by any Japanese, for had that been dowe the frequent 
inversions of the dena, and the importation of a Japanese word fram 
one part of the vocabulary into another whore it his wo lyesiness ‘tn 
be, could not have tuken place. For instance, the transfor of the 
word fami from No. 54, “people,” to Nu, 53, “ officials,” the confn- 
gion of No. 74, “woman,” with No. 75, “man,” ‘the rendering 

Vou. X. ace 
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minikushi, * ugly,” given under No, 112, “small-pox marks” (where 
it is probably in its right place), as well as under No. 304, “ hemp,” 
the confusion of “seven” with “five” under No, 302, and a host of 
other absurd mistakes would never have occurred. In addition to 
this sort of error, there is another Inrge class, due no doubt to the 
iHegible condition of the MS. which was used by the printer. If 
Dr. Edkins’ conjecture be right, that the Vocabulary was compiled 
about the beginning of the 1th centary, then some 250 years must 
have elapsed before it waa-published in the Supplement to the Shua- 
fu, the preface to which is dated 1647, and we may safely assume 
that it was not the original MS. that the printer had to work from, 
hut one descended from it through many successive copyings. This 
would account for the many transcriptions, amounting to about 
one-sixth of the whole, which seem to baffle all attempts at decipher- 
ing or conjectural emendation, even with the knowledge of whut the 
word ought to be, which is afforded by the Chinese terms supposed 
to be defined, ‘These places are hopelessly corrupt, and we can only 


restore the text hy substituting for each kana given, one 80 utterly 


unlike it as to be justifiable by no supposition of the possibility of 
mere clerical error. But the remaining five-sixthe are either given 
with such an approach to exactness as to be easily recognizable at 
once, or the alteration of a single kana. immediately gives us the 
correct Japanése word required. 

At the Tokié Fa Public Library there is a copy of the Shuo-fu 
which appears to be in.a much better condition than that from which 
the transeription forwarded by Dr. Edkins was taken, and it has 
further been corrected by the aid of a still better copy in several 
places where the print was indistinet, These corrections seem to 
have been honestly made, for the person to whom they are doe hina 
copied several crroweous transcriptions which he could ensily have 
corrected by a reference to the Chinese terms, if be lad been so 


jnelined, I have carefully compared Dr. Edkins’ copy of the voea- 


bulary with that possessed by the Tokid Fy Library, ane have thus 
been enabled to make out several words which in his inferior copy 
could not be decipherel. 

Apart from the general interest attaching to this vocabulary, 
asa partial record of the state of the Japancse spoken lnuguage 
more than four centuries ago, it is relied on by Dr, Edking we afford- 


ing evidence 
the syllables and * is compara 
adoption of the Kataksna aud Hira- 
I have controverted on the ground that ul 
dence to juatify its acceptance. In 
to this theory that may be thought 


amount of support 


by this Voeabulary, 1 
the words occurring 1 
‘bles, adding at the same time 
characters used in trangcribing 
Williams’ Dictionary already referred to more t 


SO, 
it 
19 


Cor. Cwatt. 


ec if 

i Het 

% W 

wy it 

wy We #4 TE 
ee 

— th 
2h 
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in favour of his view that the present pronunciation of 
tively modern, and later than the 
cana syliabaries, a view which 
yere ig not sufficient evi- 
order to give a clear idea of the 
tu he afforded 


have put together in the following tables all 


Jar. Work. 
tauki 
atsanslii 
tsuchi 
miden 
midzugane 
mined 
Po tan. 
tatst 
mntsth 
hacdsakas hi 
igume 
tauka 
eudeari 

fm 
aterisht 
sak ecki 
kuten 
nether 
hitoteu 
futaten 
mitsu 
yotsn 
Listrbsay 
mitstt 
pannelse 
yolen 


Esa. WORD. 


nie 
biwat | 
earth 
water 
mercury 
poor 
how many 
to stand 
to wail 
ashamed 
nil 
hilt 
inketorme 
irl 
thick 
beer-cup 
boot 
pine-tree 
rot 
corn 
two 
three 
four 
five 
aie 
suvon 
ely lit 


+ which contain either of the disputed sylin- 

the pronunciation of the Chinese 
them, according to the Index lo Dr. 
han onee. 


Cris. SOUND. 
tot. 

tot, chut. 
tok. 

Ling: 

tung. 

Cung. 

ti. 

(atl. 

cau, tao. 
Letit. 

tut. 

dan, tac. 

ta. 

taok. 

dang. 

10, 

den. 

tet. 

ih. 

ik. 

ifs. 

i bbs 
th. 
ils 
the 
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si Ay AS TS Ff kokonotan nine tan. 
28 & SER F toto hitota ten and one ik. 
350 +2 AG kadxn number tn. 
8 12 %& atsushi thick tsut. 


The final tu of the cardinal numbers up to nine being identical 
in origin and meaning, J treat them as one word ; the two transcrip- 
tions of sudsuri, “ inkstone,” may also be taken as one, and the 
reatilt is that in nine cases out of twenty-one the syllable is represented 
by «a Chinese charneter the pronunciation of which was most likely 
tit, tut, dung, or dang, while in the remaining twelve cases it is trans- 
eribed by what must, with equal probability, have been sounded teu, 


_-dzu, or text, This fact of course proves beyond a doubt that in some 


words at least # was pronounced fsu by the Japanese of the 15th 
century, and Dr, Eakins in his note on No, 220, fume, allows that 
“the change of fu to (au in Japanese had alrendy begun in the time 
of this book,” although in his note to No. 2, tauti, he says: “ Moon, 
Toke. Here the use of 9 for what is now fu shows that tu changed 
into fu in Japanese since the time of the Chinese author; " and with 
reference to No. 111, he remarks: “ Tosi, year. The Vocenbulary 
gives Tkuteu, how old are you? The Japancee sound of the time 
would be dtute.” From these observations T understand him to take 


the view that the syllable was feu in some words and fein others at 


the period when this collection was nade, an opinion the justice of 
which it is certuinly difficult to admit, For that would involve our 
supposing that the numerative suffix teu 2%, the equivalent of the 
Chinese ff, was fu in 4 7 2 (ikuév), “how many,” and tew in 
hifoteu, fulatex, “one,” “two” and so on, And if he were correct 
in the value he gives to in No. 19, then we should have to admit 
that the word 7 2 +, which means both “thick” and “hot,” was 
pronounced afwhi when it happened to be used in the former sense 
ani afuali when it had the latter signification. A careful examina- 
tion of the text of the Vocabulary shows that in a considerable 


number of cases the Japnnese word is transliterated twice over, and 


Dr. Edkins especially draws attention to this fact in the ease of the 
numerals (Nos.517 to 522). There is no doubt in my mind that 
these two sets of transcriptions are of independent origin, and 
represent either the auscultatory experiences of two different Chinese, 
or the values which one Chinese put on the pronunciation of two 
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individual Japanese, or in other words that different experiments in 
recording the sounds heard appeared to give different results. This 
accounts for our finding for “one,” the two forms hitots and /imt- 
lato; for “two,” futaten and Aitato ; for “ three,” mils and aifalo ; for 
“five,” itzulzu and nanafo. It is easy to see that this second serles 
of numerals is incomplete and wrongly arrangel; that the mi of 
himitato belongs really to a mite which should have been the com- 
panion of miteu; that nanafo means “ seven,” and that stfafo may be 
another erroneous pronunciation of fufatzu, like the alfats which is so 
often heard from the mouths of European residents in Japan in the 
present day. It would take up too much time to enter on a dis 
cussion of the habits of mispronunciation which seem to come 
naturally to strangers who are unacquainted with the orthography 
of Japanese, but one fact emerges with distinctness from the fore- 
going, namely, that what was sometimes recorded as fo was at other 
times written down as su, and that the occurrence of tv or fu as the 
representative of 7 is by no means conclusive against its having 
been really pronounced tu, (It may here be noted that 3 is tok in 
Shanghai and Canton, M@ is tong in Amoy, % fo in Canton and 
Amoy, and & doh in Shanghai.) 

The following are the words contained in the Vocabulary, in 
which + is at present pronounced chi or ji, according as it hns the, 
nigort or pot. 


No, CHpx. CHAT. Jar. woul. Esa. wonp. Cis. sOURD. 
4» 9 teuchi earth chi, ti, tax 
ip shinehiu bras jiok, enh 
mw = A ail old man chi, ti, tax 
rie fe] 7k oi uncle chi, ti, tax 
| Ke dachi in tomodachi friend ti 
kK sheng 
Loo i chiyau - eldest (7) tio 
02 Ba ajiki no (no meaning) tai 
23 eA AR ajikinashi dull ib. 
ms 6CUd ST tachi eword tsi 
4) 86 it jinko aloes wood tim, ide 
antl a chi thorrsanid chin, tea 
i 6 kokochi feeling tih 
1 | chisa (for chiieashi) little tsi 
a chika near tik 


— a 


Da 
: 
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We have here five cases in which there must have been sibilla- 
tion in the corresponding Chinese character, four in which it was 
absent, and four doubtful cases, in which it may or may not have 
been present. In the ease of No. 80, where the word dachi is repre- 
sented by 2k # and Jc W, the recorders of the suunds appear to have 
thought that they heard fati and fashi respectively (for characters 
like @, 4 and @ are found in this Vocabulary used for shi; see 
Nos. 163 and 215), so that if we deduct this doubtful case the sibil- 
lant is in the majority. In spite of this Dr. Exlkins says in his note 
on No. 195, “Start on a journey, Olachi, my has become cla since 
the time of this Voenbulary,” thus entirely ignoring the cases whe'e 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing the sound of * to have 
been anything but ci. In the sentence just quoted, Dr. Edkins 
makes an unintentional slip when he says #4 lias become efi, for in 
Japanese it 13, nud as far as we know always has been, lef, and in 
Chinese is ti or tih, or tik, but neverehi. He was thinking, of course, 
of + when he wrote #. ie 

As examples of how indifferent the modern Japanese are about 
the way in which they traneliterate ? and + into Roman letters, I 
will give the following from « notice-board at Minobu, It is a pro- 
hibition against shooting within the precincts of the temples, and ts 
supposed to be written in Japanese and some foreign langage, but 
the translator's acquaintance with European tongues was apparently 
limited to the alphabet, combined with s vague notion that by dis- 
locating the order of words in a Japanese sentence, it was brought 
into conformity with, let us say, English syntax, ‘The extract 
contains these words: “eo Acnalu wo Jeppan eile ni cone sakar uti,” 
which I will not attempt to translate, contenting myself with point 
ing out that the second word is to be pronounced fanateu (to 
discharge) and the lnst whi (within.) An example of the converse 
method of proceeding is the use of 3%, pronounced chi, to spell the 
first syllnble of “typhus,” constantly to be found in newspaper 
paragraphs in which sanitary matters are discussed. 

With respect to the pronunciation of » and © by the Japanese 
who supplied the materials for this vocabulary, I have no difficulty in 
agreeing with Dr, Edkins' view. They were us far as we can see natives 
of Kiwshiu, and to judge by the practice still greatly prevalent in 
that island, would probably enunciate them something like fa aud f, 
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though of the latter I do not feel quite certain, as in one place, No. 
160, the word Aito, “ man,” appears to have been written down silo. 

Before proceeding to make any observations upon the contents 
of the vocabulary itself, it is necessary to s1y one oF two words with 
respect to an anachronism, which as it appears to me, ia contained 
in the introductory remarks prefixed by Dr. Edkins, He there 
says: “ For a century and more [after Kublai’s invasions of Japan 
in the 13th century] the coast of China north and south was invaded 
by the Japanese. ‘The mariners compass of Europe had been in- 
troduced to Japan by the Portuguese, and the Chinese imitated it. 
The Japanese used the European comp in their piratical voyages. 
The ships of Kublai had the compass in whiel the needle floated ow 
water, the invention of the Chinese. When the Chinese found the 
European compas on the Japanese junks they adopted it, while keep- 
ing their own mode of marking the quarters and intermediate points. 
This was in the 16th century,” and at the end of the following 
parugraph he adds: But it is also plain from the fact that the 
note at the end of the vocabulary speaks of piracies and the neces 
sary defence of the Chinese coust from Japanese invasion, cireums- 
tunces which clearly point to the Ming dynasty aa the time to which the 
book belongs, and I assign it to the early part of the 15th century.” 

The natural inference from these two passages is, Ist, that the 
pirncies took place in the early part of the 15th century 5 2nd, that 
the Japanese at that time possessed the European mariner’s compass, 
and Srd, that they had obtained it from the Portuguese. But unless 
‘nformation about the early intercourse of 
the possession of Dr. Edking, which are not 
uppose myself to have misunder- 
hy Pinto is not believed to 


there are sources of 
Portugal with Japan in 
generally accessible, I enn only 5 
stool him, ag the discovery of Japan 
have taken place before 1542. 
QESERVATIONS ON THE VOCABULARY, 

No. 1.3% # for %. Js not this intended as the equivalent of 
* interpreted as the power which presides over the destinies of the 
universe (See the 2 AeA Mm, f Sly. uuder @ © ff). The 
Japanese word for the phy 
expected to find here, a it 
‘sa familiar word in the plirase 


eal Heaven is ame, which we should have 
is given in all Jupanese dictionaries, and 
Ate tech, Heaven aul Eurth. 
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Dr. Edkins remarks: “ Heaven, Tenlo. To isn suffix in common 
use. Hepburn says it is it.” But it is surely going unnecessarily 
far to assume that # is to be read fo bere. Even if it were, that 
would not give us % @ tea-té, with a long 4, in which Dr. Hepburn 
is supported by the trastworthy authority of the Wa-kuil Shiwort. 
And in any case ten-f6 a3 a Japanese word means simply the sus, 
and the other renderings of “ The raling power of nature, the Deity, 
heaven " given by Dr, Hepburn, are evidently corruptions of the 
literal meaning “ Heaven's Way or Priveiples.” I confess myself, 
however, at a loss to comprehend the bearing of the remark “ To ts 
a suffix in common use.” It would almost seem as if the Japanese 
were supposed to be in the habit of tacking on this syllable to any 
word, quite arbitrarily and without attaching any precise incaning 
to it, but the only sense in which the statement ean be true is that 
fo, originally a demonstrative pronoun, is used! as a suffix in form 
ing adverbs, and as such is about equivalent to the English “ly.” 
But this of course ia not the & of Zen-f0 sama. 

No. 2. This is perhaps 4oro (41) in such expressions as Lono-goro 
“ lately,” which is frequently written 4H. The compiler, if aware 
that this compound was read kono-goro, might easily fall into the 
mistake of supposing that koro (or goro) waa the equivalent of the 
second character. 

No. 5. Wind arashi, kaze. The use of a fan dona like # for 
aya seems to show that a Japanese wrote this, 4& for shi also looks 
like a Japanese contribution, though as a matter of fact it is not a 
common Japanese kane for that syllable, The “sound " of 3 ts 
shiye, but in modern proutunciation, and perhaps in earlier Limes, 
the yu is usually dropped. Another conjecture is that 4 is a clerical 
error for 2, frequently used in this vocabulary for sa. i M1 for 
kaze ig also apparently Japanese, though the second is not an ordinary 

No, 8 This might be a Japanese transcription, as both 77 and 
are in common wse as tana, 

No. 10. Perhaps the first is for, 4, and the second (as Dr, 
Edkins suggests) for &, so that we have here merely two different 
transcriptions of the same word shine, “ honr-frost.” The second, 
however, cannot be regarded as a very exact record of the Japanes: 
propunciation. 
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No. 11. This may perhaps be for ame aru, “there is rnin,” 
an unidiomatic phrase ; is found for “a” in No. 61. 

No. 13, Night, yorw. 

No, 14. Midday, Aart. 

No, 15. Evening, yosa-gata. ‘The emendation of #2 for iit pro- 
posed hy Dr. Edkins seems hardly necessary. Youu i provincial 
for yufu, “evening.” Hi and & are apparently transposed by 
mistake, Still, I do not quite see how a native of Kiu-shiu could 
pronounce A any thing but twa. fl read ta isevidently a Japanese 
contribution, while the firat two characters were no doubt selected hy 
n Chinese, 

No, 17, Dark, Avraahe. 

No. 18. Cold, eabushi, a dialectic variation of sommiehi, “oold.” 

No. 21. To-morrow, aru, ashita, 0 is probably a mistake of 
the copyist for H. In that case the second word was contributed by 
n Japanese, but the first follows the Chinese pronunciation of the 
characters used in spelling it. 

No, 22, The state of the Tokid copy shows that there was 
originally a third character after it, which has become obliterated 
on the block from which this leaf was printed, and % las been 
subsequently added in vermilion, from comparison with a copy in 
which this character was clearly recognizable. But % is an error 
for some character that should be read ¢, and this fact shows the Jove 
fides of the person who made the corrections in the Toékié copy. In 
No. 28 we have # 22 @& for asatie, which affords un indication of 
what the proper character should be here. 

No. 24. Day before yesterday, ototor. 

No. 25. The sun sets, fi Awruru., This form iururu is charac 
teristic of the western dialects in general. 

No. 26, The Tokié copy has quite plainly % 4, where the first 
character on the right is intended for /id, “to-day,” as in No. 20, 
nnd the rest is ofyari, “ come,” identical with oriyari of the meiiswval 
comedies, In the province of Satsuma, and perhaps in other parts 
of Kiu-shiu, “r” is often dropped before "i": thus aimasu is heard 
instenail of arimasu, oidomo for oredomo, “we”; fat for kari, 
“sporting.” 

No. 28. Come the day after to-morrow, asalle oryari. — 

No, 32. Sea, unt. 


vot. x. 4 
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No. 33, The Tékié copy has & 2 for ishi, which enables us to 
see that A also should be #. 

No, 35. Fire, /u. 

No. 38. Esst, hingashi, We must supply % for the final sylla- 
ble. Hin for hi in this word is provinerl, 

No, 45. Silver, sluiro-gane, 

No. 50. Quicksilver, midzu-ganie. 

No, 51. In the Tokié copy the Japanese is given ns follows : # Me, 

JE #u 
the two lower characters having been written in from comparigon 
with a cleaner copy of the Shuo-fu. This is yort zeni, for yor zens, 
“good copper coin,” which corresponds with the Chinese words, 

No. 53. Official, eyake (for Gyake), tamt. Tami is here out of its 
place; it belongs to the next number. It could not possibly he a 
mistake for the word Daim, 2s Dr. Edkins suggests, which the 
Japanese informant would certuinly have written A, if he had 
had anything to do with the matter, and moreover the term “i was 
utterly inappropriate to the A 4%, who were not at any Lime eo nomine 
officials, yale looks very like Japanese spelling: strictly, to 
ya kei. The original meaning I take to be az nearly a8 poseible 
“royal,” 

No. 54. The Tokié copy has && % under #4 and the whole 
may be intended for /iakw-#h6, In the Amoy dialect #1 is piat 
and % iseiong. Now as it is a constant practice in this vocabulary 
to drop a final ng, there can be little doubt that % is to be read 
sic. Toni is the Japanese for “ neople,” though usually written 
with EE. | 

No. 55. Great officer, fa fa oyake, There is no such term as 
this in Japanese, to my knowledge. 

No. 56, Ol man, off. ‘This is ojii, generally used with the 
polite addition of sama or san in addressing an old man. It isa 
corruption of jiji, “ grandfather,” with the honorific o prefixed. 

No. 57. Old woman, fuda, obi, for obaa, corruption of baba, 
“orandmother,” used like ojf above. The tranelileration i not 
feligitous, | 
) No. 58. Father, oye. Dr. Edkine’ rendering “ near relative ~ 
is perhaps an inference from the common use of #2 os its equivalent. , 
It, -however, has no such meaning, but signifies “ parent” or 
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“parents.” It is connected with oy’, “to be old,” and originally 
meant “elder.” Probably a character which represented ji has been 
lost. here, 

No. 60. Elder brother, ani. 

No, 63. Younger sister ; ane to jmoto is what this reuls, and is 
probably. a translation of #6 2. mole should be tnéo. 

No, 68. Daughter, seusume, W is perhaps a 4 Lane, hut is 
more probably a mistake for MR. Compare No, a16. 

No. 69. looks like of, “nephew,” which has crept in here by 
mistake, 

No. 77. The Takis copy has #8 added in yermilion, which would 
give waka dachi, but this does not scem to be good Japanese, Both 
& for wa and % for ka are Japanese Lana tn common. use, 

No. 78 Young chill, wei for warainbe, ‘There is-n space left 
in the original between the characters @f and ®, showing that there 
was something in the original MS. which the printer's .copyist. could 
not decipher. Dr. Edkins conjectures akembo, which I venture to 
think less likely than 1warambe. 

No. 79. Relations, shin-rut. | 

No. 84, Servant, waka perhaps for wakai-shi, The Tékid copy 
has #} under 2%, which leads to the conjecture that the whole wort, 
may have heen wakai-sii, or some similar expression. 

No. 88. This is not dorobo, but numbito, This confusion of “1” 
and “n” oecurs elsewhere, 2 in No. 106, where F@ is used for nw. 
This reading justifies Dr, Edkins’ emendation of tii for Bil, 

No. 89, Oneeyed man, The two characters % & look like the 
provincial word mekké, but the other two are undecipherable. 

No. 90. Blind man, wekura, The Tokis copy has @ for the 
last syllable: 

No. 91. In the Tokid copy Mi is quite distinet. 

No. 92. I, oriri, onort, Le, onore. The Tokid copy has 
for Sh, which looks like a mistake of “m” for “n," asin No. 
G1, where “n” iz used for “m.” The spelling in any case is nob 
very. exact, 

No, 96. Good-looking, mimiyoshi for mimeyoaht. 

No. 97. Nothing seems clearer than the fact that mei and of are 
of the female and male sexes respectively ; whatever may be the 
Chinese character with which they sre written, met ean only be: 
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“niece” and of “nephew.” The remarks of Dr. Edkins’ Japa- 
nese friend must be taken to refer to the application of the 
Chinese character, and not to the signification of the Japanese 
word ot, 

No. 105. Dear, tabashz. 

No. 106, Cheep, yasu, yosushi. The Tokié copy supplies ™ 
below % which should be ™, and # above ef. The right-hand 
* tranaliteration has loat the final afi. ; 

No. 107. Rieh, wloku, the proper Chinese characters for 
which are 4%. This agrees much better with the usage of 
the compiler ns regards kana than does yulata, suggested by 
Dr. Edkins, 

No. 108. ma?zuahi, “ poor,” is no doubt the word intended, but 
the only part recognizable is M for dz. 

No. 112. Pockmarks. I take the Japanese word intended 
here to be wintkwihi, “ugly.” Just 23 in mukto, No, 82, the 
wit is represented by 2 wi, here we have a mi written with & 
wi. In the Tikid copy the character underneath is A, to be 
read ni. . 

No. 115. Thief, nusubite, probably supplied by a Japanese. F 
for nu is an instance of the southern Chinese confusion between “n” 
and “1;" but though EE and ff are Chinese bana, A for hifo is a 
Japanese kun bane. 

No. 116. Desirable, Aoehi-ahi, of which the final syllable is n 
medieval corruption, the true conclusive form being Aoshi, 

No, 118. Stand, fatsu. This and succeeding examples show that 
the final syllable of such verbs was pronounced fy as at the present 
day. 

No, 123, The Toki copy has 0% for 1%, but the latter is evidently 
correct. It seems a little hazardous to take Ml fit as ideographic. In 
other instances of Sinico-Japanese words in this compilation, we find 
them invariably spelt phonetically, as Nos. 79, shin-rwi, spelt 3 
instead of @ %; No. 104, rid, spelt 7 TF for A 1; No. 85, oahd, 
“ priest,” written B 9 instead of #l @ ; No. 52, dai-ri, 2: MM instead 
of (9 HM, and several other cases, There is an old Japanese word, 
ahire-mono, for “ fool,” aml ahire-goto is not an impossible compound 
in the sense of “ folly,” which would lave a good chance of surviving 
in a provincial dialect such as thatof the persons who furnished these 
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materials. ‘There is some difficulty in admitting M&M for ahi and & 
for re, though the excision of the final isa common expedient with 
the compiler. i is for ta, as in No. 121, 

No, 125. To see, miru. The two characters on the right should 
be ranged with the one under definition, as they are both equally 
mrt in Japanese. 

No. 132. To revile, uyamashi, uyamaki is the reading of this 
example. I cannot help thinking that the Chinese character here 
has fallen down from the preceding one, with which it is constantly 
used in combination, and the two’ Japanese words given seem to have 
some connection with wyamau, “to honour,” written @& #2, which is 
the proper correlative of M% &. 

No. 123. Snore, imbiti, looks like the Kiu-shiu dialect for 
inka. 

No. 135. Afedorn, “ to return,” is no doubt the first definition, 
aud the reat is perhaps for srw and tatsu, to “go away” and “ to 
start.” 

No. 136. Okoiru is for o &ayeri ; the transliteration is here very 
wide of the mark. The second word ts eviilently otyarn, already 
ex ; 
No. 158. Come, oiyart (as above) and kita; came. The Toki 
copy has 3k between #7 and @. 

No. 189. Probably yagate ofyari, “come immediately,” 1 the 
first rendering, f being for 2. Thesecond is modote ko for modolle 
Loi, which has crept in here by mistake from No. 11. 

No, 141, The Tokié copy has 6 for #, and we must supply 
before it to complete the word, which gives us mole obart for modalle 
Ona t. 

No. 142, Come quickly, haya oiyari. The second is probably 
fur Aoyake, the adver used by itself imperatively. 

No. 143. The Tékié copy has distinctly ® for 4 and @ for Mf. 
If it is correct the Chinese means “give me,” and the Japanese word 
intended is perhaps fabe, the old word for “ give,” which atill survives 
in some provincial dialects, 

No, 147. “It is a long time since I saw you.” It has been 
suiggested tome by a teacher that two Japanese expressions are here 
to be distinguished : o hisashi and o medsurashi, and Uhave no doubt 
that he is quite right in his conjecture. 
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No. 150. The first Japanese word ought to be wreshi, but‘the 
kana are all wrong with the exception of the last, In the other 76 
is for %& and #7 for 2c; which gives yorokobu. 

No, 152.“ Disrespectful.” The Japanese is nani- ingot mivanu, 
“says nothing,” if we conjecture that a confusion has taken place 
here between “n" and “1” in the case of M1; KH is mo in the 
Shanghai dialect. | 

No. 155, This is probably o maire; the old circumlocution for 
eating and drinking being mairu, which is ‘still current in some 
out-of the-way places. 

No, 156, The two Chinese characters % 44 here form the equiva- 
lent of toma, “ spinning-top,” and crept into the category “" Human 
Actions" by mistake. See the Wa-miyau Seu, bk. 4, f. 8v., and 
other dictionaries. This explanation was also suggested to me by n 
teacher. 

No. 157. To place in order, soro for soroyern. 

No. 168. is perhaps molarumeasha for kitarwmeyji, 

No. 162. 'The second #8 is a mistuke of the copyist. The word 
wits never soytiuri. 

No. 163. seems to be shia tatake for hito talaku, It is curious 
that © ‘should here be spelt wi. 

No, 165. Painful, iteshi. 

No. 160. Tt has been suggested to me that the Japanese word is 
obehitaali, the same as exbe-itasii, or enke-bitari, the latter of which 
is given in Dr, Hephurn’s dictionary. 

No. 171 is probably sate mori, “drink sake,” TM being ‘for 3, 
and the order reversed to make it correspond with that of the Chinese 
words, " 

No. 175. Ibu is very old, and at the same time very modern ; 
yutu I have never heard in colloquial, but it is found in books. 
Yutuand in both oceur in the Mea-yefe-shifu, so that the use of the 
one or the other is no evidence of antiquity. To any “modern 
Japanese has yl” conveys a false impression. 

No, 178 Aotoro-e'e is no doubt meant. 3% is for *%, but 3 is 
corrupt; perhaps it is for ®, pronounced of. In the Tékid-copy 
there is a character which I read A under X%, which may then he 
eonjectired to be a mistake for 2%, giving foborme shite, not very 
correct but still within the bounits of possibility. 
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No. 180. The second word is perhaps Aafagu, “to finish,” 

No. 181. This is properly f«, “ wound.” 

No. 190, The ban here probably belongs to hayu, “to clumge,” 
from which it has been transposed by a mistake. 

No. 191. Hindorushi, “ hungry,” another Kiu-shiu peculiarity. 

No. 193. Kayesu is a provincialism for Aayesu, “to return 7 
(t. V.). * 

No. 198. Will you not sell, wrinatha, The only difticulty here 
is that 8 is usually jr, not mai. 

No. 199. Why should I sell it, «. ¢., 1 woutsellit. ‘The Japanese 
seatns to Teall like navi (or nan”) urimoau. Tn this case the fun bona 
vicsw for Ze would indiente that a Japanese had written it down. 

Nos. 20° and 203. The first is ajiti no and'the second aprks me 
wiehi. Now this is how the note was made, T conceive. The Chinese 
wrote down ‘the phrase # f@, for which the Japanese gave him ‘ns 
the equivalent qjikinesli, that being the “ rending ” of ‘the ‘two 
characters, without stopping to inquire whether the meaning ‘of the 
Japanese word exactly corresponded to that of the Chinese expression, 
It is well known that the Japanese use many Chinese compounil 
words in, at all events, an inclassical sense, and frequently in a 
sinse widely different from the proper signifiedtion. But the Wa- 
kui Shiwori quotes‘n passage from the & i, where @ ‘8 ‘has ‘the 
same meaning a8 ajihinashe of tasteless” in a moral ‘way, ‘dull, 
miserable. ‘There is no ‘authority for the insertion of mo between 
ujike und nahi, bot-atill it ts not altogether impossible, if the expres 
sion were used 3 an attribute, to have ojiti ne nat, T-eannot, how- 

‘ever, help thinking that 7% has been repented by mistake. Hf the 
compiler knew that woxht was #8, he might naturally infer that the 
converse term in Japanese was ajiti, oF the Jupanese informant mity 
possibly have told him so; reasoning this: “ T i ayikineahi. 
Then your phrase # f} must be ajiki.” For it is not a collection of 
Japanese words with Chinese explanations that we have before us, 
hut a-selection of Chinese words and phrases with their Japanese 
equivalents. It is unlikely that the Japanese would voluntarily 
have suggested or invented the independent existence of ajihi, Ne- 
ake veri, it ghould be observed, 18 not an equivalent for cepikasnaalis, 
but for 14 in its sense of “ unkind.” 

No. 208. Baur, maw. 
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No. 216. Hingi, beard, the modern higi, 

No. 218. Here, belly. 

No. 224. The Tokid copy has # for 4 under 4, which suggests 
katoue, the ka having been omitted by a copyist’s error, but tachi is 
more likely on the whole. The other seems to have been meant for 
kotona, but is very corrupt. 

No, 225. This ts tswhe. “grip.” Jfi-has crept in by mistake. 

No. 231. Here we have #4 29) 1 (eolsuri) and &% 97 F (awrilau) 
fur su/zuri, ““ ink-stone,” proving clearly that in this word at lenst 
was pronounced fai. 

No. 244. In this instance the same character is used for w that 
represents @ in the preceding example. The second character is to 
be read we, and the third ta fev, thas giving aol, which is very 
far off tsit-gami, the word required as the equivalent of the Chinese 
characters. Dr. Edkins suggests that the second character must 
have been , and that the word intended is tenes, “ thin”; but to 
wet this result we must lake F as a Japanese fawe for shi, which is 
not in accordance with the practice in the rest of the vocabulary, 
where it always stands for (av. 

No. 235. Pencil, fede; this is Kiu-shiu pronunciation. 

No. 241. Thia reads buias, for fuscri, “ chain,” not ™ lock,” as 
rendered by Dr. Edkina, following the Chinese character. The 
Japanese always use Mf for “ chain” and & for “ lock.” 

No. 252. [| do not understand Dr. Edkins’ statement that “ baw 
was then heard, but gox is now common.” I have never heard 
anything but foretese for “umbrella” daring the fifteen years I have 
spent in Japan, and think that he must have been misinformed. 

No. 257, Vermilion, ahiro akeshi; the Giyoku Hei pives afa- 
iaft for &, of which afosh: must be a corruption. 7 

No, 264. Rice-beer jar, arte foli for sikegane. The Tokid 
copy distinctly lias % % 2 tnstend of the reading in the trans- 
cription sent hy Dr. Edkine. 

No. 265, Bowl, oki (for dki) cfmoan, literally, “ big cup,” though 
it is not quite clear how §& should have the value of cla. In Japa- 
nese it would he pronounced e/é, 

No. 267. Clothing, fino for himone, The Tékié copy supplies 
ff, and the word then reada fimori. This looks like another in- 
stance of the confusion between “1" aud “no” in Chinese 
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No, 272, Felt shirt. The Japanese word 1% apparently mino, # 
waterproof cont made of hemp or straw. 

No, 274. Catton eloth, wowen. These two characters were no 
doubt supplied by a Japanese. They are used in the early books, 
such aa the Ni-hofi-gi, to denote yujv, the bark of the paper mulberry, 
of which the ancient Japanese made clothing. When cotton 
superseded bark fibre, they were transferred to cotton cloth and pro- 
nounced by their on,—imomen. 

No. 280. Kara seke may perhaps have been intended by the 
Japanese informant os a definition of spirits. It can hardly he said 
that the character given in Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary is wrong, a5 
far as he is concerned, seeing that it is one always used by the Japa- 
nese, who call spirits aitahid; if the character #1 were employed, 
the Japanese word would have to be shéehii, Inthe Woewiyau Sen 
we find for the Japanese equivalent of & & faukvri kehesernt sake, 1. 
e., anke made over again, or distilled spirit. 

No. 984. The Tokié copy supplies A after mesa, nnd thus 
completes the second word, which is o meri, a in No. 155, but the 
second character read mar is wrong. 

No. 286. Miso, the article of fool here named, is quite distinet 
from soy, which is written #4 Mt, and pronounced ahdyn, the original 
of our word Boy. 

No. 287, Dr. Edkins says: “The form ome Lome of the Vaca- 
bulary is not now used.” Tut the reduplication of the word fome is 
evidently merely a copyist’s error. 

No. 298. Before the Atnoki was used for sulphur matches, 
it formed the material of the fire-drill, from which circumstance, 
and not from the more modern invention, it wis undoubtedly 
named. 

No. 304. The Tékié copy has A for A. This Japanese word is 
ntnikushi, by mistake for No, 112, which see. 

No. 308. Pig, aiiahi. This is the ancient word for flesh and 
also for large game, as the deer and wild boar, but not for the 
domestic pig. ‘The general term for pig, whether wild or tame, was 
i, written 4%, which might aleo be interpreted by ehiahi. In modern 
times at least the Japanese employ IF as the equivalent of bufa, using 
3K, which the dictionaries tell us is more properly written ¥, for ino 
ahiahi, “the wild boar.” 

VOL. X. a) 
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No, 30% Domestic fowl, nitwafodi, niwotori. In the first render 
ing the first and second characters have to be transposed’; but 2% for 
ie seems rather strange, and 4 or ¢i for ri is curious, In the south 
of Kiu-shiu, e.g., the province of Satsuma, ri is often 20 pronounced 
ne to sound like 77, It would’ appear that the Japanese informant 
actually did- this, and the Chinese pupil wrote down H—unless, 
indewl, this ia merely a corruption of the original. 

No. 314. Louse, atirami. Either tis a fui bone read mi, and 

contributed by the Jnpanese, or it is a slip of the pen for %. 

No, 915. I cannot find any evidence of yegi being the old word. 
for “goat,” as stated by Dr. Edking, It ia not given in the We- 
iniyern Seu, norin the Wa-kum Shiiori, and in fact I bave been able 
to find it in only one dictionary, the popular iz A mi We A 
where it is anid to be the same as 7 4P yorgiv, of which it is.ap- 
‘parently corruption, At present /iinyi appears to be applied to 
the sheep, while yogi is confined tothe goat. Neitheranimal haying 
been bred in: Japaw befare the present century, and then only on a 
smalliseale in one or two localities, it is natural enough that there 
should be some confusion made between them and their appropriate. 
designations respectively. | 

No, 325. The Tékié copy has #¢ for &&, dnd its sound, in the 
Amoy dialect is yo, giving yotau, for yafa. 

No. $28. The Tékid copy has, in vermilion on a piece of paper 
pasted over the original, & # % 3 -F, to be read to fo hitetou for (6 
fo hifofau, “ten” and “one” Le, “eleven;" but this is never used, 
by the Japanese. Two aueri /ifolen was the ancient way of saying 
eleven, 

No, 331. L'tuke ff to be phonetic for chi, the old word for 
“ thousand,” 

No. 333. (4 is most likely to he read a, in. accordance with the 
nenal practice in this vocabulary. 

No. 334. Good, hokochi yoald, which means“ agreeable to. one's 
fuelings” mther than merely “ good.” 

No. 336, The Tokié copy has 4 % under |, from which it is 
clear that migoto, “ pretty,” is intended, 

No, 338. This seems uninteligible, but the whole may perhaps 
bo.read ashesn wknd Oki, the first. part, kos akwaci, having been 
imported here by mistake. 
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No. 339. Small, Awar for cliiacshi, being a mistake of the 
eopyist for #, and the final syllable having been lost. It will be 
observed that the compiler very seldom takes any notice of the 
difference between long and short vowels, except in the case of ahi, 
“many,” which he writles ooai as in the suceeading number, where. 
eT is probably to be taken as beofeu for fasu, “ number.” 

No. 345. Short, mike. Here the syllnble ji las been ‘dropped 
out of the middle. “ 

No, 253. is perhaps to be read mata how, “ want more,” 

No. 356, The Tokis copy has 4 @& added in vermillion, which 
give us oosi, pronounced éalr, “ many.” 

No. 358. The etymology of Aibasiit (haulash) seems more 
likely ku, scent, and wacahi, agreeable, 4 and wi being wniversally 
interchangeable in Japanese. 

Nole-—The Japanese words in this Vocabulary are written 
phonetically, without regard to the Japanese kaua orthography, aud 
L have followed the same practice in discussing them, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience arising from the use of two systems af 
spelling in one paper. The only exceptions I have made are the 
titles of books quoted by myself. 








DISCUSSION. 


———— re 


Mr. Chamberlain then read the following remarks: 

If it will not be thonght too bold of me to take up the time of the 
Society with the expression of my own opinions after it has already been 
favoured with the views of such much more competent scholars, I may 
jierhaps be allowed to add a few remarks on the matter under discussion, as 
T have had ‘the advantage of privately perusing the two papers which have 
just been read out to the meeting, and have considered the subject with 
some care. In the first place I would emphasize the fact that, taking the 
Vocabnlary brought forward by Dr. Edkines as the standard, Mr. Satow 
raakes out his case arithmetically in favour of the probability of the Sana 
letter & having already been pronounced teu and not fu at the time of the 
compilation of the said Voeabulary, te. probably as early ss the 15th 
century. Ho likewise seems to establivh, though with not quite the same 
thoroughness, the similarly ancient date te be attributed to the pronunciation 
of # ag chi. On the other hand Dr. Edkins is to be thanked for giving os 
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ailditional grounds for holding that JT in Japanese is bot a corruption of F, 
though I ventore to think that, with the mach more trustworthy evidence 
derived from other sources, few persons would ever have felt inclined to cast 
a doubt on so reasonable an opinion. It must be remembered, however, that 
this F (as we know both by the pronunciation of the syllable fu.in which 
the H sound has not ret encroached on F, and by the substitution of W for 
H before the vowels a and o) was not our English F, but the pore labial 
letier; and it is only by making similar allowances that * and & can be anid 
to be pronounced like our syllables chi or Gi and tm or fu respectively. The 
pronunciation of few, if any, Japanese letters exactly coincides with that of 
_ the English letters by which, for want of better, we represent them; and in 
the case of the five syllables of the T series (ideally ta, ti, tu, te, to, but in 
actual Yedo practice éa, chi, tru te, fo) there is to be remembered in the first 
place the difference between the pore dental sound of the Japanese 7 ond 
the palatal sound of our English 7; and secondly, the fact that in this series 
of syllables there is a slight tendency to sibillation, which in some provinces 
affects one syllable and in others another, and which, when it occurs, may 
most conveniently be represented by writing an 4 after the 7’ or by 
substitating CH for T, though the effect produced on the ear is not so sharp 
or hissing an one as that produced by the combination in English of the 
consonants in question, That the Japanese themselves cannot, without 
prolonged study, distinguish the difference in sound between such words as 
for and eleer of fico aml the German word m, no ono who hos ever had 
anything to do with teaching them European languages will deny. These 
considerations seem to a certain extent, if I may be allowed to say 80, to cut 
the ground of dispute away, and the latter in particolar brings me to the 
point to which IT would more particularly draw attention. It is the very 
alight weight which should be attached to Japanese transcriptions of dental 
or sibilant sounds. Neither they nor the Chinese are gifted with a delicate 
ear; and at the present day when they attempt to write down the sounds of 
each other's languages, they fall into errors which are as gross as they are 
perpetually recurring. Aneducated native of North China, with whom I 
am acqoainted and who has been residing over a year in Yedo, is still 
unable so moch as to Acar the difference between such words os Balimashita, 
_ "7 have written,” and kochimashita, “I have comyuered,"—muoch les to 
write them down, as his dialect affords him no means of doing so. To the 
lin modern Japanese) vital distinction belween long and short o he is 
equally obtuse, and it seems to make no difference to him whether « syllable 
has or haa not a4 ite initial a nasalized g These are buts few instances among 
many of the incapacity of the Chinese for distinguishing shades—often 
welldlefined shadesa—of sound; and the difficulty which the Japanese have 
in not confounding such words as cheer and tor has been already referred to. 
Their incompetence in this matter of car is indeed almost Indicrou. They 
cannot withont comiderable tuition distinguish « from «4 in certain positions, 
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e from 4, & from f, and so on through half the alphabet. Even, then, if the 


Voeabulary now brought forward were in a much better state than it really 
is, the testimony of its compilers ought still to be received with extreme 
caution. But, as a matter of fact, it is so evidently full of errors of every 
kind that it is only by the help of a constant series of conjectures on Dr. 
Edkine? part that it is possible to make sense out of numerous passsm 
amounting, as we are told, to one-sixth of the whole. ‘These conjectures 
again are not always happy, a3 Mr. Satow has already shown; nor has he 
exhausted the list. The Society will, however, probably feel that Dr. 
Edkins has taken too ranch trouble in this matter for it to be gracious on our 
part to pick further holes in his work. There is but one point (touching, as it 
does, pot a question of detail, but one of wide significance) which it seems 
_ desirable not to leave unnoticed. Jt is Dr. Edkins’ note (No. 03 of the 
Vocabulary) on the expression Ta so. He says: 

“Whot Tas, 2 for » by the Japanese tendency to change surd to 
sonant in the second initial of expressions consisting of two syllables or 
wonls, ‘This tendency has perhaps originated since the time of this anthor.” 

The fact is here insufficiently stated, and the inference ia erroneotns. 
The tendency to use souants rather than surds at the commencement of syl- 
lables not initial is mot at all correct!y defined as “a Japanese tendency.” We 
might with equal justice speak of the distinction of three persons in the verb as 
an English pecnlinrity,” because it is one not found in many families of 
speech. We know, however, that it ts the common heirloom of the Aryan 
tongues, In like manner the preference shown for sonants in syllables not 
initial is found not only in Japanese, but in Korean, and is indeed a common 
feature of the Scythian languages 24 far as India, a3 will be seen emphasized 
in De. Caldwell’s admirable “ Grammar of the Dravidian Languages." Nor 
are we justified in speaking of “a change from surd to sonant;” for, eo far as 
we can (ell, the sonant in all these languages hes always been where we now 
find it,—certainly so in the case of Japanese, where in the carliest doctments 
that have come down to us, viz. the poems of the “ Ko-shi-ti ” and “ Ni-hofl- 
gi,” collected together in the 8th centary, the two classes of syllables are 
carefully and consistently distinguished by the use of two different sets of 
Chinese characters emplored phonetically to represent them. Since the Sth 
century changes have taken place in individual words, sonants being exchan- 
ged for eurde and surds for sonanta; but these cases are relatively few. The 
rule in Japanese against commencing a word with a sonant has never been a 
strict one, though it"was apparently better observed formerly than ia the 
case in the modern colloqnial speech. Particles, in particular, have alwavs 
offered some exceptions, eg, ga and ta. is another of these; for (2.29 must 
not be regarded as forming one word. Ta, “who?” isan older form than tare, 
its equivalent, and 2 is an emphatic particle quite diferent from o, which 
helps to form the Imperative. The expression ta 20 therefore signifies “who 
indeed ?” 





_ Bat to retarn to the main subject. Is it not a pity to rely on such — 
uncertain guides to the ancient pronunciation of Japanesn when we have 
more trustworthy ones nearer at hand? Most of the really interesting: lines 
of thought suggested by a consideration of Japanese phonetics are satis 
factorily answered, and only satisfactorily answered, by a careful study of 
the plentifal sources at our command in Japanese literature from the 
phonetic transcriptions in the old Histories above-mentioned and in the 
Shifitau Liturgies, ete, and on through the early medieval Romances and 
the later medieval colloquial Comedies, down to the Memoirs of the last 
two centuries and to the various colloquial dinlects of the present day. But 
what good can be done by demonstrating with great expenditure of time 
aod learning such things as that at the time of the composition of this 
Vocabulary 743% was pronounced dairi with a d instead of ann or (fF We 
know this moch more authoritatively from the transcriptions in the old 
Mono-patari. It seems to me therefore (if I may be allowed to say so) o 
matter for regret that so moch precious time and erndition shonld be 
expended when there is so little possibility of « fruitful return, and I 
venture to hope that both the eminent scholars who have for the past two 
years been carrying on this controversy may allow themselves to be 
persunded to turn back from it into paths where their unusoal attaniments 
tnmy be of more service to the body of students of the Japanese and Chinese 
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KONODAL AND ITS SPOTS OF INTEREST 


“Ry J.-M. Dixox, MLA. 





[Rend November 17, 1831.] 


If, sitting in one of the little tensheds on Atago-Yama, we look 
eastward across the plain of Musashi, two clumps of pine trees will 
be seen skirting the horizon some miles in from the head of the bay. 
‘The more northerly of these marks the site of the old fort of Kino- 
dai, famous in the time of the Ashikagg dynasty, when it was the 
scene of much fighting and of two notable battles. It ia about ten 
miles distant as the crow flies, and the road adils little to the distance, 
for after leaving Ridgoku-bashi it cuts straight across the plain. The 
road, having been built for military purposes, is good and golid, and 
after the wettest weather will be found easy travelling for jinrikishas ; 
in other respecta it is dull and of an uninteresting sameness, The 
telegraph posts are a good guide bo the pedestrian, for they follow 
the route from Ridgoku-bashi and cross tle Tonegawa at Ichikawa 
about half a mile down from Konodai. The fare for a jinrikisha 
from Ridgoku-bazhi is about thirty sen. 

Kionodai is situated on a high bluff on the further side of the 
Tonegawa, which here forms the boundary of the treaty limits, A 
passport is therefore necessary for those who would spend more than 
a day in visiting the places of note in the weighbourhood; but 
foreigners who are merely crossing the river to spend a few hours at 
Mama or ot Konodai will be allowed to do ‘so without hindrance, 
The present writer lins been actoss many times and ling never been 
interfered with: a simple explanation ig all that i# necessary. | 
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Ichinoya’s, a very pleasant hotel, is situated on the Shimisa side 
of the ferry, on the right hand. ‘Those who can enjoy a Japanese 
lunch will find good cooking here. 

After leaving Ichinoya’s, a short walk along the high road will 
bring us to a slight hill, and here the avenue to Konodai monastery 
branches off to the left. It is bordered by sugi trees, varied now 
and again by biwa; afterward the wots: takes the place of these. 
There are signs of former care in the planting of the trees and in 
the orchards which nestle on either side of the road, but everything 
is now in decay. A Japanese gentleman who accompanied me on a 
visit here last summer had not seen the place since his boyhood, 
when the monks took pride in having the walks and hedges trimly 
kept, and he remarked upon the change. Ahead through the trees 
will now be seen the belfry on its four white pillars, then the temple 
with its great roof, which has been repaired within the last few 
months; for a long time previous the rafters were in many places 
exposed to the winds. Two sides of the courtyard aro shut in by the 
temple and the monk's apartments ; at the opposite corner is a amatl 
building containing » revolving book-case, similar to those found at 
Asakuea and elsewhere, gThe Buddhist sacred writings which it 
formerly held have been removed to Tokiy6. 

; The name of the temple is An-koku-zan St-nei-ji. Its first site 
was in the province of Omi, but in the year 1575 A.D. Hojo Ujimasn 
removed it to Sekiyado, a village in Shiméan. Ikkan, » monk high 
‘n the favour of the Prince of Mito, received it as a gift about the 
year 1662 A.D, and erected it on its present site. While the pillars 
and heavy woodwork of the interior remain fresh and good, all else is 
abandoned to dust and worms. One thousand yen, however, ns. the 
priest told us, is to be expended on the renovation of the building. 

If we enter the courtyard by a side gate, and follow the stone 
steps to the back of the building, we shall arrive at the few rooms 
still occupied by the priests of the monastery, who are always rendy 
to act as guides, The first or last things to visit are the interesting 
relies which belonged to Satomi Awa-noekami, and were dig LU 
about two hundred years ago. ‘The stone chest which contained 
them is still shown buried in the ground in the immediate vicinity, 
Forty-cight articles in all were dug up, forty of which the Prince of 
Mito, to whom they fell, presented to the Shigun in power, leaving 
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the remaining eight in the hands of the monks. Three of these 
were unfortunately burnt in a fire which took place in the second 
year of Kayei, that is about 32 years ago. The articles lost in the 
fire were,—a war drum made of leopard skin, a bell of gold arn 
silver, and a cup of white jade. The five articles which remnin are 
ns follows :— | 

(1) A large hot-water urn with its lid broken, of Namban or foreign 
iron. 

(2) A broken piece of old Shippo ware. 

(3) A spear forged by Awoi Shimosaka. 

(4) A small shrine containing o statue of Bishamonten. Satomi is 
suid to have carried this about with him as a talisman. 

(5) A lorger shrine, with intricate colouring, containing three 
figures: Shakn Buddha in the centre on the simple lotus, with 
Fugen Bosatsn io the right on an elephant, and Monjiu Bosaten 
to the left on a lion. 

If we now follow the guide out of the temple and enter the wood 
overhanging the river, the first place we are shown is a monument 
erected to the memory of Ogasawara Sayemori, ninth in descent 
from the Emperor Seiwa, and owner of Katsuyama castle in Eehizen. 
It formerly stood in the enclosure of the temple in the village of 
Sekiya, but it came here with the temple in the second year of 
Kuwambun (A.D, 1662), Close to it there is a hole in the ground 
at the roots of two trees. It looks aa if it had been gradually filled 
up, aud but little space is now left. Like Wallace’s cave on the 
banks of the river Ayr, which it very much resembles, it is said to 
be the entrance to an underground passage of considerable length. 
That this passage, however, leads a3 far as to Narita, eleven ri off, 
as local tradition has it, is not very credible. In Satomi’s time it 
wos used as a means of escape, but it dates still earlier, having been 
dug by Ota Dokwan, the founder of Yedo castle, He made a 
fortress here after conquering Hara Shikibu or Jiro, lord of Usui 
castle in Shimdsa. ‘The battle in which he was victorions was fouyglit 
on the 15th day of the 7th moon in the Lith year of Bunmei (A_D. 
1479}. Woe may therefore say that the historic interest of Konodai 
dates from exactly four hundred years ago. The castle afterwards 
lecame the property of the Haj family, and on their downfall passed 
to the Tokugawa, by whose orders it was dismantled in 1600 A.D. 
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a Further on we are shown the Yo-nnki Ishi, or stone that cries in. 
i. the night,—small, upright, and smooth, measuring about 2 foot by 1 
See? hy 1}. Formerly it gave warning in the night of any success or disaster 
<7) | that should happen to the inmates of the castle. 


. The two hattles for which the place is famous wore fought 
clase by, int the locality known os Sukura-ga-jin, which stretches 
‘from here to eight «hd beyond. The firet battle took place itt 
the 6th year of Tembun (A.D, 1537), when Satomi Yoshihiro 
and his allies fought againet the Hos of Odawarn. The story 
is as follows: - 

In the year 1504 of the Christian era there commenoal a struggle 
Ketween the Shozun Masauji of Kamakura and his son Takamoto, 
which ended in the deposition of Masanji, and the seizure of the chief 
power by Takamoto. Yoshiaki and Motoyori, the two other sons af 
the ex-shigun, fled,—the one to Mutsa and the other to Shimoteuke, 
Takamoto allied himself with the H6‘ of Odawara, his son Harauji 
marrying a daughter of Hojo Ujitsuna, Yoshiaki meanwhile hnel 
heen called to the asistance of Takeda Kodmkeno-ake, lord of Ka- 
dausa, who was in arms against Hara Jiro of Oimi in Shims. Hara 
Jiro and his ally Chiba Takatame of Chiba castle were defeated, and 
Hara Jiro was driven from Oimi and slain by Yoshiaki, who soon 
after allied himself with Satomi Awa-no-kami. He and his brother 
Motoyori were reckoned the bravest and most skilful warriors, of their 
time. ‘Their brother Takamoto was now dead, and his son, allied by 
marrinze to the Hojo, was the reigning Kuwanre. Hij6 Ujitsuna 

and his son Ujiyasu, at feud with Satomi, resolved to obtain possession 
of the castle of KGnodai. 

Tt wasn beautiful October morning in the year 1537 A.D., when 
the soldiers of the Hi{6, who had come from the castle of Yoo, began 
to fard the Tone river. Yoshiaki, who was the real leader of the army 
opposed to them, was advised by Shiidzu, Murakami, and others of his 
fillowers to attack them before they gainel the further cide of the river, 
hat confident in his prowess, and despising the foe, he refused to stir, 
Swen hundred hed now ermeed, and to meet them Shiida and two 
hundred others went forth, but after a forful struggle both Shiiden and 

furakami were killed. Satomi Yoshihiro and Henmi Yamnehiro-no- 
kami then descended to hattle with four hundred men, while six hundred 
fresh troops of the Hoj6 advanced to the attack, Yoshiaki’s. eldest 
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son, Oimi-no-onzoelil, wishing to distinguish himself, pushed forward to 
the front ofthe battle, accompanied by his uncle Motoyori and the best 
of their followers. When Hojo Ujiteuna saw this, he urged on his 
men to renewed efforts, awl his bravest soldiers, Ito, Asakura, Kuwa- 
bara, and others responded to the call, So fierce an onstaught did they 
make that Oimi-nc-onzoshi and most of his followers were killed, Mo- 
toyori still stood etendfast, and being » skilful swordsman, slew thirty 
of the foo before he was ab length overpowered by Yamamoto Hiydgo- 
nosuke, When the news of the deaths of his son and brother reached 
Yoshiaki, he went mail with rage, and deaf to all advieo that siremcstical 
retreat, he rushed forward to inke a blooly revenge. Mounted on 
his fleet horse “ Oni-tsukige,” and wielding his good sword “ Omo- 
kage,” ho maintained his reputation as the best horseman anil swords 
man of his time, ‘The tide of battle was turned; the nlvance of 
the Hao was checked ; and Yoshiaki had retired to the top of an 
eminence to take breath when an arrow from the hand of one Yoko 
Echizen-no-kami pierced his chest and he fell dead. This gave the 
advantage again to the Hajs. Satomi and Henmi had on their 
side been unable to hold their ground, ‘The former aought safety 
in flight; the latter fell fighting bravely. Thus ended the first 

Twenty-seven years later the same Satomi was unsuecessful in an 
neamement with Hojo Upyasu and Hojo Ujimasa, and haved his cxustle 
taken from him. ‘The Satomi family was powerful previous to this, 
posseesing lands in Kadmaen, Awa and Ota, but it drops afterwards 
out of notien. In the first years of tho Tokugawa Shigunate, Satomi 
Tadayoshi still retained his ancestral lands, but falling under the dit- 
pleasure of Hidetads, son.of Lyeyaeu, he was banished to Awoki, where 
he died in exile, 
ever to have contained water. Nor, as fur a8 1 can learn, was tho 
castle a atone fortress, but rather a kind of fort—half earthwork, half 















ously spoken of which contained the relies exhibited in the monastery. 
Satomi Shigor’d Hirotsugu was the eldest sm of Satomi Echizen-no- 
kami "Padai,iro, ‘tnd he was killed in his firet battle when only fifteen 
years of age, by Matsuda Sakiyonosuke, 2 native of Sagami, So 
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grieve was Sakiyonosuke at what he had done that he became a 
monk, and having built himself a cell in the neighbourhood, he passed 
his time in religious exercises for the soul of Hirotsugu. 

In the Yedo Meisho Dzinje we are told that a» little aside trom the 
row] leading from Yedo to Sakura in Shimdea, at a place called Kata 
Ikeda, not far distant from Nakayama on the mam road, there is a 
Shintd temple called Asown Miyd-jin, whose presiding deity ts this 
‘To the left is a hollow, now covered with underwood, where the 
of the castle used to mect to discuss matters and fix upon the 
operations of the morrow, ‘The name it accordingly receive! was Sen- 
jo-jikii—the place of the thousand mats. 

We have now reached the extreme north-east corner of the high 
bluff on which the fort stood, and are on the site of its back-gate, from 
which the spot receives its present name of Karamele, Many feet 
helow, the river, after making a bend round some rice flats, turns in 
and eweeps right under the high bank, ‘These rice-fields were formerly 
part of the river’s bed, and the cxoessive breadth of the river at this 
point would necessarily cause it to be comparatively shallow. It was 
on the 7th day of the Ist moon of the Tth year of Yeiroku (A.D. 
1564) ! that the Hojo, having marshalled their army at Kasai beyond 
the Tone river, came to its further hank with the intention of crossing 
and attacking the enstle, Having no boats, and being ignorant of the 
lozality, they were at a loss how to proceed, when a large crane, so 
runs the story, wading across the river at the shallow part where the 
rice-flats now are, disclosed the fort to the soldiers. Hence the name _ 
Kanodai or Cranc’s Plateau, This story, however, is told of Yamato- 
tnke-no-mikoto, whose death is placed in the beginning of the second 
century of our era. 

The case belli on this ocension was the defection of certain of the 
retainers of the H6‘5 who had left their lord and joined themselves to 
Satomi and Ota Sanraku, whose armics Iny at Konodai, ‘Toyama 
‘Tamba-no-kami, lord of the castle of Yedo, and a vassal of the HO), 
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1 Dr. Dickson, in his history, gives the date as the 0th day of the Sth 
month of the year 1563, and adds farther that the people of Kanagawa and 
Kawasaki, which belonged to Satomi, shifted the festival which fallg on that 
day to the 19th of the month in consequence of the defeat, and have held it 
so since. There is more authority, however, for the other date. 
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was the first to cross the river, but being too precipitate in his attack, 
he fell into an ambush and was slain. This was on the morning of 
the Tth day, and the fighting on that day resulted in the decided repulse 
of the Haji, with the loss of many of their followers. Satomi could 
not contain his exultation, and the castle upon that evening WAS a scene 
of revelry and dissipation. ‘Two spies of the HOj6 carried this news to 
the camp of the enemy, who were jnspirited to renew the battle on the 
morrow. ‘This time they met with more success, and attacking the 
castle, carried it by four o'clock in the afternoon. Satomi fled anil took 
refuge in his castle of Chinan in Kadauea, 

Returning now along the outer edge of the bluff, we come to the 
first shdgi-dzuka or camp-stool mount. Here Hojo Ujiyasu sat him 
down after Satomi’s defeat and the capture of the castle, and composed 
the following ode, Its force cannot be rendered into English, owing to 
an untranslatable play upon the name of the place : 


Teki we ola 
Kokoro mama nari 
Konocti 
Yi-ki nagametau 
Katsu-ura no gato 
“Conquering the foe as I wished at Kinodsi, now do [ behold the 
evening sunshine of Katsu-ura.” 
The sccond shdgi-<dzuka was where Hojo Ujunasn sat and sang as 
follows, ‘There is a play here again on the word Ota :-— 


Yoshihiro wa 
Tanomu yumi va no 
Ya wa teukite 
Karaki uki-me ni 
Ota mi no hate 
“The fortune of the bow and arrows in which he trusted having 
failed, he perished miserably.” Near this, on the spot called Ba Fiji 
or “ View of Fuji,” Satomi built « tower that he might the better 
enjoy the fine landsenpe. ‘The whole range of mountains which border 
the plain of Musashi, from Tsukuba to Nantaizan and then in a cirele 
as far as Fujisan and Oyama, would be visible to him on a clear day, 
—no mean panorama. The tower wis destroyed on the day of his 
ilefent. 
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A little further on, two large pine trees overhang the river, Here 
PY on pine tree Satomi hung an alarm bell to rouse the garrison of the 
| | enstle, When the Hij5 obtained possession of the castle they cut down 
the tree, and the bell fell into the river, into a pool still known as 
Kane-ga-fuchi or the Bell Pool. The Prince of Mito tried afterwards 
to recover it, and employed workmen with a rope of hair for the 
purpose, but they were not successful in getting it above water, 

The Inst spot we come to is the third shégivizuke, which visitors 
will generally allow hos the finest situation of any. From here, when 
the wind blows in from the sen, a host of snow-white sails are seen on 
the river, of bouts bearing cargoes inland. It was [yemitsu, the third 
Shigun of the Toknzawa dynasty, who placed his camp-stool here when 
on a visit to the castle. Looking with his glass across the plain, he 
was astonished to see clearly not only the city of Yedo, but the interior 
of his own castle. He then gave orders that no one shoukl use a 
telescope on this spot, nor drink «eke, nor smoke tobaceo, nor light 
tinder for his pip. The nome of the “ Eight Views of Daikwan” 
(dntes from this time, given in imitation of the “ Eight Views af 
Omi." They are as follows :— 

Fuj's white snow. 
The clear breeze from Yedo City. 
The white sails of bouts ascending the Tonegawna. 
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The evening refulgence ovet Ichikawa. 
The autumn moon of Scki-heki, 
The night dew on the hattle-field, 

a The evening-bell of An-koku, 


The wild geese alighting at Kasai. 


DISCURSION. 





» Mr. Hawes, referring to a remark made by Mr. Dixon in prefscing his 
paper, to the effect that the name of Kinodai was wrongly given as Mama 
Konodai in the “(ruide-Book to Central and Northern Japan,” recently 
published by himself and Mr. Satow, sald that he had always understood 
Kenodai to be commonly known as Mama KGnodai from the fact of its 
proximity to the village of Mama and possibly to distinguish it from other 
places of the same name. 
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Mr. Dixon repeated that he had made inquiry at the place and had been 
positively informed that there was no other Konodai in the country. 

Mr. Chamberlain then produced the Yedo Mei-shiyo Deu-we (native 
4 Guide to the Sights of Yedo") in which, Vol. XX, Art. “Konodal,” it 
is stated that “Konodai seems to be the general name of the hill stretching 
from the neighbourhood of Sou-nei-tht to that of Mama.” The anthor goes 
on to quote a variety of ways of writing the name of the place, one of which 
is Bl NF 2 (the usual way is (9) ME), and then continues: ‘ tf 2 in situmbed 
to the west of Kurihashi in Musashi, and is not the name of this place, The 
Wa-nigau Rusei:chifa Seu tells us that the provincial capital (JM JHf) of Shi- 
mofusa was in the Department of Kataushika, thus giving us reason to suppose 
that it was from its proximity to the provincial capital that the hill received 
ite name of Kanodai (Ml I MEL” «Tf therefore the Japanese author's correct 
ness may be relied on, the actual name of the place is Konodai; bat it ls 
naturally spoken of as the Konodai near Mama (Mama Konodai) to distinguish 
it from the neighbouring hill of like name. That it was thus known from 
an early date is shown by the wording of one of the odes quoted by Mr. 
Dixon himself, wherein we read :— 

Teki wa whew 
Kokoro MAMA mara 
Kowopal, etc. 
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ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING 
IN JAPAN. 


By Enxesr Swrow. 





[Mend Dee. 15, 1581.) 


I—BLOCK BOOKS, 


The art of printing on wooden blocks in China probably owed its 
discovery to the accident of some one desiring to obtain a fac-simile of 
im inscription cn a stone monument. ‘This would be done by taking 
what ia called a “rubbing,” the result of which was that the incised 
characters appeared of the natural colour of the paper, the ground being 
black. The next step consisted in covering the surface ‘of the stone 
with Indian ink, placing the paper against it and rubbing it smooth 
with the hand. "This manner of producing impressions accounts for the 
fact that so many copybooks for learning to write Chinese characters 
are printed in white on a black ground, the earliest writing copies 
having been obtained in this manner from inscriptions, which thus 
hecame the type of the orthodox writing copy. ‘The practice of taking 
impressions from monuments probably went on for a long time before 
the plan of engraving a composition on stone for this express purpose 
was thought of, but as early as 175 A.D. the text of the Chinese 
Classics was cut upon tablets, which were erected outside the University, 
mil of these impressions were taken, some of which are said to be 
still in existence. But printing from wooden blocks seems to be no 
older than the en of the 6th century, when the founder of the Sui 
dynasty ts said to have had the remains of the Classical Books 
engraved on wool, For a long time but few-books were thus produced, 
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except such as related to the Buddhist religion, and the first classical 
work was not printed until about the middle of the Sth century. 
Various notices occur of @litions of more or less complete sets of the 
Classics after this, but it was not until the 10th century was well 
ailyanced that printed books became common. 

In Japan the carliest example of block printing dates from 
the middle of the &th century. Before ihat time there had existed 
a few inscriptions on stone, of which impressions may perhaps have 
hen taken by rubbing, and seals with engrive characters were 
alrealy in use, Intercourse with China had bwen pretty frequent 
from the end of the 6th century, under the Empress Suwi-ko, 
but the art of printing was apparently not introduced until much 
later, This may be due to either of two possible enuses,—one, 
the fact that previous to the compilation of the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni- 
hof-vi early in the Sth country, there was scarcely any native 
literature in existence: the other, that the art wns for a long 
time but little practised in the century of its invention. ‘The latter 
was most probably the determining cause, for later on, when the 
Japanese began to print, they chiefly confined themselves to the 
reproduction of Chinese Budillist and Ciossical works, amd the first 
really national work that they produces! was qxirt of the Ni-hofi-gi at 
the very end of the 16th century. 

It was in 764 that the Ernpress Shiyau-toku, in pursuance of a 
yow, onlered a million small wooden toy pagodas to be made for dis- 
tribution among the Buddhet temples and monasteries of the whole 
country, each of which was to contain a dhérani out of the Buddhist 
scripture entitled Vimala nirbhasa Stitra (3% 4 if % , in Japanese 
Muku Zhiyau-kuwau Kiyau).* This stitra contains six dhirant 
altogether, though the passage in the Japanese annals where the fact is 
recorded only names four out of the whole number, The million pagodas 
are said to haye heen completed and distributed in 770, A consider- 
able number of ther are still preserved at the monastery of Hofn- 
riw-zhi in Yamato, and contain the original dhéranis. Fac-similes of 

IPrinted with moveable type. But the Ise-Monogatari preceded it by 
two years. See below, p. 7?- 
'Shiyoka Ni-ho-gi, bk. 30, 20, 21. 
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some of these are given in Japaneso antiquarian works.* The text ia 

Sanskrit, written in Chinese characters, from which it might probably 
be recovered without much difficulty. Outof the six dharani, copies 
of three only were known to the muthor of one of these works, from 
which I have condensed the following observations. The diuirant were 
printed on a slip of paper about 18 inches in length and two in width, 
which was rolled up and deposited in the body of the pagoda under the 
pire. The writer in question argues that if there were actually. a 
million of these pagodas, the number of copies required] of cach dhiirani 
woul! be on an average between 160,000 and 170,000, It can hardly 
be sopposed that more than 10,000 impressions were taken fram ona 
aingle block, and indeed that is a high estimate, so that at lenst 16 or 
17 sets of blocks must have been engraved, which explains the diversity 
between different impressions of the same dhirani. For instanoo, of 
one text there are still extant three different copies varying in the size 
of the characters and in their arrangement in columns. It would 
seem from these observations that the Japanese author supposed the 
(bdirant to have been engraved on wood, and another modern writer, 
Sakakibara Yoshino, adopting the opinion expressed by wood-engravers, 
to whom some of the scrolls had been submitted for inspection, con- 
eilered it to be quite settled that the blocks were wooden. On the 
other hand, the distinguished Japanese antiquarian, Mr. Ninagaha 
Noritane, holds the genuine copies to be impressions of bronze or copper 
enstinys, the criterion being that in these the ends of the free strokes 
do not run off to a fine point, as would be the case if they had been 
printed from 2 wooden block, where the nature of the material allows 
the touches af the pencil to be reproduced with such exactness that it 
ia sometimes difficult at first sight to tell print from manuscript. The 
specimens Which he decides to be forgerics, however, actually display 
this characteristic. As between the two varieties, the question of 
penuineness must be decided in favour of the impressions from metallic 
castings, because a forger would be unlikely to prefer the more difficult 
snd costly method of casting a block in metal to the ordinary process 
of engraving on wowl, while at the same time the existence of certain 
cast bronze pancls of the year 616 with Chinese characters in relief, 
proves that it was quite possible at that period to produce the necessary 
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motal plates. Besides those still to be seen at Hofu-riu-zhi, specimens 
are now and then to be obtained from dealers in antiquitica, ‘The 
paper of those which I have examined is brown with age, and the 
little serolls are often much worn, ‘Two qualities of paper appear 
to have been used, one thick and of a woolly texture, somewhat 
resembling some kinds of modern Korean paper, the other of a 
thinner and harder substance, with a smooth surface, which did not 
aleorb the ink quite so thoroughly as the first. 

‘The earliest printed book, however, seems to be of a much later 
period, though it is thought that religious charms were printed during 
the interval. 

‘In an entry under the year 987 in a journal of the period, the 
expression auri-how (if #), “ printed book,” occurs, applied toa copy 
of the Buddhist Canon brought back from China by a Buddhist priest. 
This of course must have been a Chinese edition, but the use of the 
term implies at any rate that printed hooks were already known in 
Japan. In 1172 a monk of Obohara near Kiyau-to brought out an 
edition of the “Seventeen Laws” attributed to Shiyau-toku Tarshi, 
which is the earliest Japanese printed book of which any record exists. 
It probably consisted of not more than half a dozen leaves at the out- 
- side. In 1184 the Mahii-pragni-paramita Sitra (in Japanese Dai 
hafi-niya Kiyau) was engraved by the community of Hafi-niya-zhi at 
Nara. The Adzuma Kagami also speaks of five copies of the Mahd- 
yaina Sttra or Dai-zhiyau Kiyau (another name for the Saddharma 
Pundarika Siitra or Ho-ke Kiyau) in 1200, but these editions appear 
to be no longer extant. 

Of those which have descended to modern times the earliest is the 
Sefi-jiyaku-shifu (@ #9 M) of Hofu-nehi Shiymenifi (founder of the 
Zhiyauslo sect, born 1153, died 1212), the date of which is variously 
estimated at 1198, 1206 and 1211. But it appears that in 1206 the 
priests of Hi-yei-zail, to whom the heretienl doctrines of the new sect 
were odious, presented # petition that they might be permitted to seize 
and burn all the copies of this book that they could Iny their hands on, 
together with the blocks from which it had been printed, on the ground 








‘These formed part of a standard lantern belonging to the Nafi-wefi-dau 
at Nara, and are reproduced in fac-simile in Vol. I. of the well known, anti- 
quarian collection entitled 9 +p Hh, Shifu-bo Avifu-shis. 
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eu that it contained intolerable blasphenues against religion, and onght to 
Er he destroyed utterly. ‘The author of a Ensraent in which fixe-similes: 
of some nineteen early printed books are given, remarks that it was 
_* written in 1198, and that the natural inference is that it must have 

heen printed somewhere between this and 1206, A second edition was 
> I printed in 1211. The facsimile of the first page of the edition which 
4 fell n victim to monkish spite, given in the volume just referred to, 


” shows that the Japanese were already far from unskilful in the’ use of | 
1% the pen and the woodengraver’s chisel ; the characters are well formed, 
“a : with broad, heavy strokes, and might be compared to the black letter 
| of the early European printed books, but it isn style that wastes too 
much paper to be a favourite with modern printers. ? 
Nothing but copies of Buddhist scriptures seem to have been 
A printed for a long time after this, In 1223 there was an edition af the 
Da-hat-niya Kiyau, engravel by a monk of a monastery in tho 
pirovirioe of Afumi, in order to give rest to the soul of his preeeptor, ‘a 
monk like himeelf, Of 1296 there are two works, the Amida Kiyau 
or Sukhavatl Wytha aud the well-known Fu-mof-bofi of the Hoke 
Kiyau, in which the attributes of Awalékitésvara are describe, To 
the ‘year following belongs an elition of the Kof-gai Zhiya-miyan 
Darani Kiyau (é& WS @ PE JE &). These are generally “ works 
of merit,” ‘undertaken by a monk at the expense of a parshioner 
who’ wishes to send snecoar to a relative in the next workl, or in 
the general interest of all departed souls. The Adzuma Kagami 
contains under the year 1244 an entry that at the request of a noble 
a hundred copies of the Hoke Kiyau had been printed os a means 
of promoting the felicity of the recently deceased ex-Mikadé Go-Toha, 
dnd that the manuscript actually used by the wood-engravers for 
pasting on the blocks as a guide to their tools, was the autograph of 
that sovercien ; nnd this sct of blocks is mentioned again euleequently 
inthe same records, The word employed at that time to denote the 
eieraved block was kata-gi ( AX), “ pattern-vood.”” I have a copy 
ofa Buddhist treatise entitle 4 4 ++ ®, “The Ten Means of Salva- 
tion,” ‘not mentioned in the bibliographical work just referred to, which 
bears the date 1248, preceded by a colophon to the following effoet : 
“Por the engraving of these “Ten Means’ the copyist has not devinted 
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one whit from the draft before bim, but has exuetly followed the 
manuscript of his teacher.” The volume is printed om both sides of’ 
the leaf, on a peculiar lustrous paper which differs in appearance, from 
the orilinary. Japanese material, and the sheets, instead of being sewn 
as is usual, were originally pasted together at their inner margins, In 
1268 a work in 10 volumes attributed to Kou-hofa Daishi (the 
tt SB) was printed, followed by the Dai-nichi Kiyau (Js, 4) in 
1279 and the Dei-pofu Shiyan-sou Ki (fi 28 4E S82) in1287. Io 
1302 an edition of the Kuwail-mu-riyau-hiyu Kiyau @ i i & &), 
which is the principal sfitra used by the important Shifi, seat of. 
Japanese Buddhists, was reprinted. It had alrenly beem printed in 
1214, 1230 and 1241, Between 1275 aml. 1288 the whole Buddhist 
Ganon. was printed. To 1283, belongs the # R — i 2 in 
three faacienti. ‘The colophon states that the book was printed in 
order: that it might be more widely distributed. Other works of the 
same religious chaimeter appeared in 1313, 1528, 1339, 1341, 1646, 
1347 and 1348. Among thee is the i @ Mm % 2 GB, in 20 
fasciculi, of the year 1339, The cost of printing was borne by the 
well-known historical personage Kau no Moronafu, who in the 
colophon thus expresses himself: “ Moronafu on mature reflection 
secs that the faults of the present lifo are more than can be numbered, 
and to expiate the sins of boundless kalpas [of past time) is a0 ime 
possibility, He has therefore undertaken the printing of this true 
doctrine, in order thereby to eradicate his accumulated guilt, He 
thus hopes to requite the Four Blessings and to succour the Three 
Classes of Beings, so that they along with him, may find an exit 
from the dark realm of deceitful perceptions and in his company, enter 
into the Léng-yen Altar of Intelligence,” Teng-yen. (4B) is the 
litle of the Sditra reprinted by him. My copy is unfortunately 
incomplete, and consists of only nine out of 20 fusciculi, The paper 
used in printing it appears to have been pasted together ao as to form 
i roll, which was cut up again into sheets of the nocessary size, as 
may be seen from the joins which now and then oceur in the middle of 
& page 

The Kei-toku Defi-tou Roku (i 2 ( # 8), m $0 fusciculi, was 
twice reprinted in fne-simile from the Chinese original, in 1348 amt 
again in 1368. I possess a copy of each edition. ‘That of the carlier 
one is complete all bot the nd ard th fusciculi, and the 10th, 24th, 
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27th and 30th have the Japanese date A Ja 1% -F corresponding to 1348, 
phe copy of the other editions is very imperfect, half of it being made up by 

wuseript and yolumes from a modern reprint, but the 18th fasciculus 
has the date x = * + — A, equivalent to December 1558, The 
author of the Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi,® deeeribing the work from a 
made-up copy, has apparently confused the two editions, Of the same 
period there is a small volume entitled YW  &, containing short 
biographies of noted Chinese monks belonging to that sect, reprinted 
from a Korean edition, The colophon bears the date A #4 GH, 
equivalent to 1349. Other early books of about the same period are 
the 3 @ @ 7 in 20 volumes, date] M7 M th, corresponding to 
1368, reprinted in fac-simile from a Chinese edition, by the community 
of Kefi-nif-zhi at Kiynu-to; the Zefi-nii Ruwi-zhiyu (Wi #& Mi 3), in 
20 fasciculi, the first volume of which opens with a table of contents, 
having at the end the date Ml 7a # 44 J 2, or 1567; and th A 
@  &, two fasciculi in one volume, which from a MS, note at the 
end of the copy in my possession, would appear to have been printed 
in 1358. This and the preeeding work belong to the class of books 
termed Go-sail Bai, or “ Print of the Five Monasteries,” from their 
haying been engraved at the expense of the principal Buddhist com- 
munities at Kamakura under the Ashikaga dynasty of Shiyau-guii. 
Some four or five additional carly Buddhist reprints, two of which 
bear a date belonging to the 14th century, are deseribed in the biblioe 
graphical work just mentions, I have also in my possession an 
nstrated printed roll dated 1504 containing the Fu-mofi Bot, which 
will be more especially reforred to under the heading of pictorial 
cngraving. 

The first work belonging to Chinese literature known to have boon 
reprinted in Japan, dates from about the sume time as the last of these 
Buddhist books, Thisis the S43 84 or “ Confucian Analects” of the year 
1564 GE 7F + Jt 44), a reprint of the edition mentioned by Dr. Legge 
in his Prolegomena to the Four Books as “ A Collection of Explana- 
tions of the Lun Yu,” but has the simple title “ Lan Yi." Each page 
is divided into six wide columns, and the side margin, which is usual 
in most modern hooks, is wanting. ‘The paging is very irregularly 
placed, sometimes on the right hand of the last column of the obverse 
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of the leaf, but with equal frequency an the side of the reverse. 
At the end of the Inst volume (the fourth) is a colophon, which may 
be translated as follows: “ Dau-yu Ko-zhi of the port of Sakahi com- 
manded workmen to engrave this on wood a second time, Respectfully 
recorded on a fortunate day in the 5th month of the At-no-ye fate 
year in Shiyau-hei.” By “engraving 4 socond timo” is meant 
reprinting from a Chinese copy. This colophon is wanting in some 
of the copies, but traces can be detected in them of its erasure from 
the block, and it is supposed to have been removed after the restora- 
tion of peace between the Northern and Southern dynasties in the 
yenr 1392, when the former was recognized as the rightful line, and 
the chronological styles adapted by the defeated party, of which 
Shiyau-hei was one, could no longer be used without offence to the 
conquerors, Dau-yu Ko-zhi is the religious name of a son of 
Ashikaga Yoshi-uji, who being carly left an orphan, took up his 
residence nt Sakahi, whore he finally adopted the name and garb of 
a Buddhist monk. ‘This edition of the Lun Yii is of intorest as giving 
n considerable number of variations from the received text, The 
first occurs in the Fourth Chapter of Book I., in the clause rendered 
by Dr. Legge “whether, in intezcourse with friends [ may not 
have been sincere.” Here the Japanese text inserts B lefore Hi + fi 
® the English of which is “whether my lnnguage may not have 
been sincere.” A seoond is in Book the Fifth, chapter 12, where 
@ gare added at the end, to be rendered in the same way a8 
= at the end of Book the Ninth, chupter 10, parn. 5. These readings 
are preferred to those of the ordinary text by the Chinese author 
of the B @ SR GE, as quoted in the appendix to the fac-similo 
reprint published in 1813. A list is there given of numerous other 
variations from the received text, which are worthy of the attention 
of students of the Chinese Classic. This text, together with the 
preface of the Chinese commentators, was reprinted in 1499, and 
again in 1533. The latter edition, which is without the commentary, 
has again been reprinted in facsimile, within the present century, to 
judge from the clear-cut condition of the print and the quality 
of tho paper in & copy which I possess. The reprint of 1499 a 
fac-simile of the original, with the widition of a new colophon which 
runs literally as follows: “'This present book contaios sayings heft 
behind him by Confucius and the exphuintions of the learned men of 
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China. It is the linchpin of the Five Classics, the collar and throat: 
of the Six Accomplishments. All who are born as inhabitants of the 
world must be grateful for its blessings,” and then follows the date 
W & & &, which corresponds to the year 1499, 

Other Chinese Classics and misoellancous works reprinted in 
Japan previous to the end of the 1th century are the following ; 

fF (K 02 (EIB BF, on blocks from a Sung edition, probably before 
the enil of the 14th century. 

The F % 3¢, tho full tithe boing 3 4 Alb WR PR EE 8B Bc FS ae EE, 
probably before the end of the 14th century. 

2 HUE TG GS, reprint of a Chinese edition dated 1295, 

G2 #6 it EG Ae, reprint of a Chinese edition of the Sung 
dynasty. 

TA BS, in seven fasciculi, facsimile reprint of a Chinese 
odition of 1441. 

BAF, about 1400. * 

it 4, reprinted from an edition of the Sung dynasty, 

te HOTS, in 10 fasciculi, 

Pa tt 4b Wt a LE eR, in throo fasciculi, prolably about 1400, 

F&F SE, in 20 fasciculi, facsimile reprint of an edition of the 
Yiian dynasty, probably about 1400. 

A A ae, in two fasciculi. No date assignesl, | 

RFR DME TA, 15 fasciculi in three yolumes, without 
date, but to judge from its resemblance in style of calligraphy and 
paper to the Defi-tou Roku alresly mentioned, probably near the 
middle of the 14th century. 

GF me Gt HME At OH By, in 15 faseiculi, besides two fasciculi 
of prose and an appendix ; facsimile reprint of a Yann olition of 
the year 108, probably not later than the Inst quarter of the 16th 
century. | 

HG ME TE AG 2 ee 1B, in 40 fuscienli, This is an old 
printed book, by some attributed to the year 1384, but I have not seen 
a copy of that period, There is an edition printed with moveable 
types, without date, but probably of the early part of the Lith century, 


~ This work is commonly known as the @ . 


A eX 0 Et, one volume, no date, but to 
jedge from the style of engraving, must be from the hand of the samo 
Workman os the olf editions of the F % 2 and 9 3 alrendy noted. 
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1 8 EE. in 20 books, facsimile reprint of a Sung edition. 

WE G3 Poa BE #2 FF, in four books, facsimile reprint of an edition of 
the Sung dynasty ; probably dates from the 14th or 15th century. 

REARS HH, in three books. This is said to have been 
fac-similed from a Korean edition, but to have been destroyed at the 
burning of Kiyau-to in 1467. A second edition appears to have 
been engraved in 1492. 

A. 94 A fi 2B, in six fase., supposed to be a fre-simile reprint 
of an edition of the Yiian dynasty. ° 

HA EM, in 20 fasciculi, of the year 1924. 

For most of the particulars concerning the books named in 
the preceding list Iam indebted to the Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi already 
referred to, 

Amongst my own collection I have also the following: 

BARAKE TSM s+ XM, in 45 books. At the end 
there is a curious colophon, stating that “ Yui Lang-fu (in Japanese 
Yu-ra-bo), formerly a resident of T’ni-chen street in the village of 
Jén-té, district of P‘u-t‘ien, circuit of Hsing-hua, in the province of 
Fahkien in China, living in the vicinity of the capital of Japan, 
after many years of toil, has at last joyfully completed this, Sealed in 
the 10th month of the year T (i. «., the 4th year of the sexagenary 
eyele.)’ The author of the Kuu-ko Zhitsu-roka (@ & A &) rather 
hastily lays it down that the year 1627, which corresponds to the 
fourth year of a cycle, is intended, but it appears that the Chinese 
who engraved the books for this work was living in 1570, and eut 
the blocks for the J it & Min that year. The nearest fourth year 
of a eyele is 1387, which must be the proper date of this book. 

= 37 Ml 8}, a dictionary of Chinese characters, compiled 
hy a Japanese scholar, and arranged aecording to the four tones, 
with m preface by the author dated 1306. It is not apparent 
at what date this book was printed for the first time, but my 
eopy belongs to an edition published in 1493. On the fly-leaf 
ism note in manuscript to the effect that the fone pronunciation 
and rendering of the Chinese characters added in indinn ink were 


inserted from a copy that had belonged to Ohochi Masahim, who. 
o 1467 hod devoted his leisure hours: 


during the siege of Kiyau-to 1 
to annotating it in this manner ; 
seem too clear and the ink Is too black fi 
. VOL. TX. 


but some of the additions in dana 


ir them to date from the — 
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period of this note, which is 1495. It would appear, however, from 
this, that there had beén an earlier edition than that of 1493. 

4G FF 5, Outlines of the History of the Successive Dynasties 
‘whith have occupied the throne of China, from the prehistoric 
period down to the Yiian dynasty, printed from a Chinese or Korean 
copy, in 1554. 

The Safi-gau Shi-ki (= & #7 #8), three fasciculi in two volumes, 
a work attributed to Kou-bofu Dai-shi, in which he seeks to reconcile 
Buddhiam, Taouism and the moral philosophy taught by Confucius 
and his followers. This edition, which is said to be extremely rare, 
has at the end the date X iE M& &, corresponding to 1580, with the 
names of the printer and the calligraphist who copied the work for 
the engraver. 

The @ 3 Gy th #F tp 20M 2k, in 10 fasciculi, reprinted from a 

Tian edition. It has no Japanese date, but a manuscript note on 
the cover of Vol. I. attributes it to the chronological period Tefi- 
shiyaw (3 JE), or to some date between 1573 and 1592, 

The gb i Gf 4% & in eight rolls, the text alone, without preface. 
At the end of the 8th roll is a colophon bearing the date # iE -b 7%, 
or 1509, with the names of the person at whose cost the book was 
printed (% 52), and of the engraver (% #), Moritsugu. 

The @ #, one vol. of 52 folios, dated November 2, 1528. The 
colophon states that this work had never been printed before in 
Japan, ond that the MS, being full of errors, a number of copies 
had been collated and the result handed over to the printer to be 
engraved,.40 as to determine the correct text once for all. It was 
reprinted in lot, 

Great activity was displayed bring this period by the Five 
Monasteries of Kamakura in the reproduction of Chinese texts, chiefly 
consisting, if we may judge from the comparative abundance of extant 
specimens, of collections of poetry by celebrated writers. They are 
seklom dated, and can only be roughly determined as belonging to the 
two centuries from 1350 onwards. Amongst these are the following : 

fh ae EE Ht Bt HE, 15 fose., with two of prose works and 
an appendix, in eight volumes, reprinted in facsimile from a 
Chines edition of the year 1308. 

TF mt FT Si et i , 25 fase, in five volumes, being the text 
alone, without a commentary. 


= 
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The Poems of Su Tung-p'o (#t # #2), with the notes of all the 
commentators (3 WR 7a Mh Hi we TE Fy ME HR Me HE BH) in 20 fasciculi 
(my copy has only 18 remaining). The Hau-ko Shi speaks of a 
reprint of a Yiian edition, which is probably this very one, but the 
authors had not had an opportunity of examining @ copy. 

The 34 Mi 7 Ml 4 IK Si LG WK A %, in 10 fuse., without a date, 
but evidently reprinted from 4 Chinese copy. 

The #8 = Fh #3 M8, 17 fase. in two volumes, probably fac-similed 
from a Yiian edition. 

‘The £4 3t M , seven fase. (the 2nd series only). 

The # 7 M2 &, nine fase. in three volumes, At the end ia 
printed the publishing price, 130 yet cash, about five pence of 
English money. It is a facsimile of a Sung edition. Also the X® 
of prose works of the same author. 

a 4c Ee ee BO OG, a thick volume of 80 sheets. 

ak KE ES AM, the first series, 10 fase. in one 
volume. 

From a manuscript by Sakakibara Yoshino, which gives the 
main facts relating to the early history of printing both in China 
and Japan, I add the following list of works with the approximate 
dutes at which they were published. 

— 4] #, or the Chinese version of the Buddhist Canon, anid to 
have been engraved at the cost of Ashikaga Takauji early in the 
14th century. 

4 ¢P 2, 2%, in the period Yeii-buii, 1875-1379. 

= wf & @ Bt MH, in 1599. 

fl a 3 B, in the period Daj-yet, 1621-25, 

@ % *& &, do. and , 

#1 # (i A, in the period Tef-bufi, 1502-1550. 

- All the dates given above are obviously only those of the 
original publication of the respective books, and are, more properly 
speaking, only the’ dates of the engraving of the blocks. “In 
many cases, no doubt, the same blocks have been used for ao 
series of copies differing widely from each other in actual date 
of production, and it becomes impossible to determine with ex- 
actnesa the age of any particular example. After a thousand 
or so copies have been printed off, » block generally begins to 
get worn down, and impressions are gradually less and les clear, 
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The quality of the paper may sometimes aid us in determining the 
relative age of copies from the same eet of blocks, but is never 
sufficient to enable it to be fixed absolutely within twenty or thirty 
years. It must, therefore, not be forgotten, in speaking of the age 
of block-books, that the date of engraving and not that of the actual 
printing is meant. 

The preceeding lists probably do not by any means exhaust the 
titles of all the books printed in Japan during the four hundred 
years terminating with the end of the sixteenth century, but there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that the art wae at any time within 
those four centuries practised with much vigour. It appears, how- 
ever, to have received a great impulse about the last years of this 
period from the expeditions of Hideyoshi against Korea, when a 
considerable number of books were brought back as booty by the 
victors, and the Japanese learnt what had been done, by a people 
whom they had considered so vastly their inferiors, in the way of 
multiplying copits of works valued by all cultivated men. A 
further stimulus was imparted by Theyasu, who spent the last few 
years of his life in forming a library of Japanese manuscripts, and 
encouraged their reproduction by the printer. But amongst the 
books obtained from Korea were some printed with moveable types, 
a contrivance which seems at once to have found great favour with 
the Japanese, for we find that nearly all the books of any im 
portance that were printed during the next thirty or forty years 
were printed with moveable types, and block-books arc compara- 
tively few in number. 


If.—PRINTING WITH MOVABLE TYPES. 


Printing with movable types of clay is said to date in China 
from about the middle of the 11th century, under the Sung dynasty, 
but I have not been able to find any evidence to corroborate this state- 
ment. The want of'a good library of reference is one that is eontinu- 
ally felt in this country by all who areengaged in investigations, in no 
matter what branch of knowledge. To the Koreans is attributed the 
invention of copper types in the beginning of the 15th century. It 
may at least be shewn by inspection of books bearing dates of that 
period that they used these types, even if the invention he not due to 
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them. As is well known, the Chinese government had a large font of 
copper types cast in the reign of K‘ang-hsi (1662-1723), which was 
used for printing the enormously voluminous cyclopedia, of which a 
copy was not long ago acquired by the British Museum ; but in the - 
reign of his grandson (about 1749) these were melted down to furnish 
metal for casting copper currency, and a font of wooden types, which 
is said still to be in existence, was subeequently manufactured to 
replies it? 

In the library of the Tokugawa Shiyawgult there were ag many 
as twenty-three Korean moyable-type hooks, while the author of the 
Keracki Hau-ko Shi enumerates fourteen more, and I myself possess 
several others, some of which were unknown to the author of the work 
just referred to, or to the compiler of the Catalogue of the Shiyau-guii’s 
hooks entitled O Shiyo-zhiyaku Rai-reki Shi, Some of these are ex- 
tremely voluminous, extending to over two hundred fasciculi, such as 
the reprint of the Wén-hsien T ‘ung-kao % Mt %, the Yu hai 3 is, 
the Hein-pien Ku-chin Slub-wén Lei chit MASSE RMR, the 
Sung Shih 92 s& and the Shib-ch'i Shih Hsiang-chieh “F © KH DB. 
But the most interesting fact in connection with these books is the early 
date assigned to some of them. The Sun-iza Shih-i Chia Chu & ¥ F 


7 Since this was written a friend hans communicated to me the following 
references on the subject of printing in China: Journal Asiatiqne, 4me Série, 
Tome TX. p. 505, “Documents sur Part d'imprimer 4 l'aide de planches en 
bola, de planches en pierre et ue types mobiles, Inventé en Chine Tiss 
longtemps avant que l'Europe en fit usage; extraits des livres chinols, par 
M. Stanislas Julien;" Chinese Repository, Vol. XIX. p. H7, “ Movable 
Metallic Types among the Chinese," in which is embodied a Gansution’ ot 
Julien’s article, and Wuttke “ Geschichte der Schrift und des Sehriftthums,” 
Leipsig, 1872, pp- 329 and S45. ‘The latter author quot also from Cfbot, 
 Eesal sur Ta langue des Chinois,” and Panthier, “ Memoires sur lantiquité 
de Vhistolre et de la civilisation chinoises,” in the Journal Asiatique, Gwe 
série, tome X. p- 400, but derives the greater part of his materials from 
Julien. The French savant makes no mention of movable types other than 
those of clay, as having been employed in Chins, and in the absence of 
further wecounts we may conclude that the Koreans were the first to use 
metallic types. Wuttke, on the subject of movable types in China, gives ne 
more informativn than is contained in Julien’s article. On p. 445 he gives 
some seven lines on the subject of block printing in Japan, and of Korea he 
merely remarks (p. 426) that the Chinese method of printing books was 
introduced inty that country, but without giving any date, 
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— # GE was printed in 1400, the Li-tai Chiang Chien Poi Bt 
1 Rin 1437 and the Shih-pa Shih-lino-f A & in 1434. Con- 
cerning, this hook, the Kei-seki Hau-ko shi says - 

“In 1420 (a 38 BEF) the King of Korea ordered copper mov- © 
able types to be made, and further ordered large copper types to be 
made for the purpose of printing this book. Distinctly is visible the 
‘ post-fiace ’ of Korean officials dated in the your 1434 (it # AL 4p),” 
This book was in the Ashikaga School, but I have not heen able to 
examine it for myself But even older than these books seems to be 
an annotated edition of the K‘wng-tzt: Chia-yii or Kou-shi Kego (@ Mf 
40 8 7L  @ Wi), reprinted from a Chinese edition, in three fusciculi. 
On folio 25 of the 3rd fasciculus is the colophon #4 TEM W XM 
FRM— GS, “printed by XH WM at the Diserimimation Unity 
Bookshop, in tho year 1317." ‘To this succeeds a notice of K‘ung 
Airkuo, as.in the ordinary editions, Next follows what appears to be 
an entirely separate work bound wp together in the same volume, and 
entitled Hsin-k‘an Su wang Shih’ chi Sf 7) 9 3 YW $0, the first choot 
of which is a table of contents, ending with 242 4! 7 *% MO RH 
ff “printed by the # MW Rein the autumn of 1324. I | ave 
purposely left the names of the printer and the printing-off 
untransliterated, in order not to prejudice tho question whether ap 
fre Chinese or Korean, for on that depends slmost entirely the 
conclusion to be arrived at as to the renal date of the volumes. After 
the table of contents containing the second of the two dates, follows 
a portrait of Confucius, with some notes upon his physical charno- 
teristics and other portraits of the sage which had been handed down 
in the families of his descendants, Next comes a short chronology 
of his life, to which suceseds hie pedigree. This folio was printed 
from a block. ‘The rest of this section of the. book, ten folios, is 
aguin in movable type, Then follow three folios printed from 
blocks, showing the arangements of the offerings and tha sets 
of the different grades of officinls nt the services in his honour, 
aml the remginder of the volume is occupied by an account of 
these ceremonies, 14 folios, printed with movable types, but without 
n date. 

A Chinese teacher to whom I have shown this book is of opinion 
that the printers of the whole were Koreans, but on the other hand more 
than one Korean who have seen them consider the first date to be that of 
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the Chinese edition from which the Chia-yii is a reprint, but the 
preface to the second work bound up with it they take to be signed 
by # Korean. It is certainly a very common practice in reprinting 
a Chinese work on blocks to copy the date, because the original book 
is in fact often pasted on to the blocks, «nil the whole is then engraved, 
without the omission of a single character. If the facsimile printer 
wishes to add his own date, he inserts it after the original colophon, as 
< to be seen in some of the volumes of the first reprint of the Defi-tou 
Roku, where the dates of the Chinese original edition and of the 
Japanese facsimile are found side by. side, But this is not so 
likely to happen in the case of a book reprinted with movable types. 
Hers there is less inducement for the reprinter to insert the date 
of the original edition or the name of the printer whose work he 
is copying, for that would only be done for some special reason, Hs 
for instance the desire to deceive a purchaser into the belief that he 
wis buying a copy of the genuine original book, « deception which 
of course if quite out of the question where it is a book printed 
with movable types. If it should ever happen that a Chinese edition 
were dissovered with the same date and printer’s name as’ this 
Korean copy, then there would naturally be no longer any doubt 
of its being a mere reprint, mechanically correct down to the slightest 
iletuils, but taking into account the opinions expressed hy the Chinese 
and Korean fo whom the book was referred, nnd the foregoing 
considerations a# to the usual practice in reprinting, T think wo 
may provisionally hold these volumes to date really from the years 
IS17 and 1524. 

‘This book is most important for the history of printing in all 
countries, sinos its date is at lent a hundred and twenty-six years hefore 
the earliest printed book known in Europe, and a hundred and thirty. 
thres years, if the date of the Chia-yu iteclf he taken, But it is even 
possible that this book is not the first of ts kind in Korea or China, 
amd we may still expect, when Korea comes to be thrown open to the 
rest of the world, to discover other old printed volume of which no 
knowledge has hitherto beon ae weible, ‘That it is printed in the mam 
with moyable types there can be no doubt whatever. One criterion 
is the irregularity of the characters themeelves, a second is the gap at 
each corner of the feaming which encloses the page, and the third is 
the remarkable difference in appearance between the pages containing 
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diagrams, which of course had to be eut on blocks, and thoee whieh 
consist simply of letter-pres. The former, though prepared as part 
of the same book, are conspicuous for the great regularity of both 
calligraphy and the framing round the page, in which they present 
a striking contrast to the remainder of the volumes, ‘This opinion 
is supported by the authority of the Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi, in which 
this work is described as 34 BF ik 4 AK “a Korean movable- 
type printed book,” and one of whose authors was formerly the 
owner of the copy which I now possess. But even if it should 
turn out that this work i* after all not so obl as it at present seems 
to be, there are still the other three books previously named as heing 
anterior to 1450, the date of the invention of printing with movable 
types in Europe, concerning which there appears to be no renson 
for doubting the accuracy of the statements made by Japanese 
hibliographers. 
Further evidence of the early date of printing with movable 
types im Korea is quoted by Kofi-lou in his Iu-bufii Ko-zhi 
(4 GW), vol. 5, from the “newly-cast type” post-fuce of 
Chinese work, the Povtical Works of Ch‘én-Chien-Chai,® to the follow- 
ing effet: “The art of Printing with movable types was started 
hy Chén Huo (Mi, of the Sung Dynasty), and was perfoctod 
by Yang K't (8 3). But most of these were clay types, liable to 
be easily destroyed andl not sufficiently durable. A century later, 
owing to the divine wisdom begotten by the revolution of time, the 
beginning of moulding copper into characters for transmission to all 
after ages was nue in our country (i. ¢, Korea). . In 
the Ist year of Yung-lo (1405) they were called Kéng-tatt Charis 
an! the old expositions of the Books of Poetry and History and the com- 
mentary of ‘Tso, which had been read in the presence of the Emperor, 
were use] as models for forming the types, put of this font nothing has 
eurvivGl In the year 1434 they were called Chia-yin Characters, and 
these were modelled upon stories of filial piety, obedience and good 
actions an] the Lam-yil. Those which were made in 1455 also went by 
the name of the corresponding year of the sexngenury cycle, and they 
were written by a man nomed Kang Hwi-an (% 3% 1). Again there 
wis o font made in 1465, and called after that year, by Chong Ran- 
chone (5 A Sz), Toth of whieh are still used (i. ¢, at the date of this 
a 
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* nost-firee "). In 1484 our King gave an order to the cabinet, 

and as the result of this a copy of the ‘ Lives of Virtuous Women,’ 
compiled by m& FB & was got out of his private collection and used as 
a model for tho characters. . . . . The work occupied from the 
* O%th of the 8th month to the Srd month of the succeeding year. Over 
909,000 characters large and small were made, and these were used 
in printing books. They were clear, correct, good and finely made, 
and when arranged in order resembled a string of pearls” myth 
The “ post-face” to the Korean edition of the Ta-hsio Yeni (% 
%: if 9%) says: “In the Ist year of Yung-lo (1403) His Highness 
the King svid to his attendants: ‘I desire to have types moulded 
in, copper, with which to print all books that I may get hold of, im 
order to make their contents widely known. Tt would not be right 
to Iny the burden of the cost upon the people, but I and my relations, 
together with those of my distinguished officers of all grades who 
inke an interest in the undertaking, ought surely to be able to 
accomplish this.’ He consequently contributed all his own private 
treasure, and gave the Books of Poety and History and the Com- 
mentary of Tso to serve a5 4 model for the character&® «1 4 5 
The * post-face ” to the Korean edition af the History of the Earlier 
Han Dynasty also says: ‘In the 11th month of the year 1413 His 
Highness the King of his own motion ordered his officer Ri Chang 
(3 ®) to cast a fresh set of types, which was completed within the 
space of seven months.” Here we have two apparently independent 
native Korean authorities for the statement that copper types were 
used in Korea as early aa the year 1403, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that wooden types were 41 earlier invention in that country, 
The earliest Korean hook I have seen bearing 8 date that is printed 
with copper type is the 3 3 iE Mf, a medical work in eight volumes, 
the colophon of which is dated 3 Mi % Mor 1531, but as is well 
known, by far the majority of books printed in Korea are without 
a date. Such copper-type printed books are, however, by no means 
uncommon. ‘The Weén-hsien Téung-kao (x MR BB) was printed 
with this kind of type, but has no date. It is known, however, 
to be older than the middle of the sixteenth century. One of 
the finest productions of the Korean press that I have met with 
is a dictionary of Chinese characters, of course merely a reproduc. 
tion of a Chines: work, entithd AR ® @ EB, consisting of 
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thirty fasciculi hound together in one volume, 14 inches high and 10 


inches wide, 210 sheets with 17 columns to a page, thus exceeding in 
size the ordinary Korean books as much as they in their turn surpass 
the average Chinese and Japanese volumes. It is undated, but 
probably not very modern. ' 
Concerning the introduction of movable types into Japan, there 
seems to be little doubt. Tradition indeed says that the invention was 
already in use early in the 13th century, aml that Kau no Moronafu, 
under the firet of the Ashikaga Shiyau-gui, had the works of the 
priest Mu-sou Koku-shi produced in this manner, but the evidence for 
these statements is not considered of any weight by those who are 
most competent to form an opinion, A dictionary of Chinese 
characters is spoken of as having heen printed in movable type 
in the beginning of the 16th century, and is described as Shifi-zhi 
Seteu-you Shifu ® %* # AB. The Five Monasteries of Kamakura 
ure also said to have possessed a font of type, probably wooden, 
but no mention is made of any books prmtal with it, But the 
most munily acceptel account is that after the first invasion of 
Korea by the armies of Hideyoshi, in the end (of the 16th century, 
a lurge quantity of Korean movable type books were. brouglit 
back by one of his generals, Ukida Hideihe, which formed the 


‘model upon which the Japanes printers worked. We can hanily 


explain in any other way than this the frequent occurrence among 
the Korean books in the library of the Shiymau-gufi of books which 
had been bestowed as gifts by the King of Korea, and which bear 
fi stamp to that effect The very shapes of the types employed 
for the first Japanese movable type editions appear to have been 
elogely imitated from some of these Korean books, and the orna- 
ment of the margin’ is an exact copy ‘of that which is toasd 


‘in nearly every Korean volume of that period as well a3 of more 


modern times, while in the use of large paper of almost folio size 

the example of the Koreans was nlso at first followed by some 
printers, 

The very earliest of all the productions of the Japanese press aftor 

the he arloption of the new invention was the Méng Ch‘iu or Reader for the 

* This is a double trefoil in white ona black ground in the margin; Mord 


than SO of the movable type books of the Kei-chiyan period described 
further on have it. 
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Young (ita fall title is ff HB @ K 7c MH RK). The colophon 
gives the name and residence of the printer, who was an inhabitant 
of Kiyau-to, and expresses the hope that the learned who may 
detect imistakes in this work prepared by him to meet the wants | 
of the young and ignorant, will not fail to treat him with due 
severity. Tt 2 dated “ Sth year of Bufi-roku,” which corre=poni 
to our date 1596, the change to the style Ket-chiyau not having 
yet taken place, The book is in three volumes, averaging a little 
cver 90 folws.”” The size of the page is, height 62 inches, width 
th inches, 

The next book printed with movable types was the Kifi-shin-Dafi 
(#% @ FX) in 1597, in one volume, which is very rare, li is described, 
however, by Kofi-dou Morishige as beng printed with the same set 
of types that wero afterwards used in the production of the first 
two books of the Ni-hofi-gi and the Four Books. ‘These are usually 
enid to have been of copper, but the “ post-face” to the K ifi-shiu-Dafi 
expressly states that they were cut on wood, and adds that the 
invention was brought to Japan from Korea, in the following words: 
“ Asto the characters, single signs were engraved on single pieces 
of wood, which were then spread on @ board and impressed on a 
sheet of paper. By rearranging the pieces it becomes possible to 
meet the requirements of all the great libraries in the world. This 
contrivance was recently discovered in Korea, and having come to 
the ears of the Mikado, he caused workmen to copy it. It wos 
His Majesty's wise thought to imitate the practice of the ancient 
kings, who educated their subjects by teaching them the Six Classes 
of the Book of Poetry, in order that these verses, being preserved 
in families and repeated by all, might be handed down imperishably. 
Keichiyan, 2nd year, Written by his servant the priest Rei-zaf 
of Nafi-zefi-zhi.” 

In addition to the foregoing, there were also printed with the same 
font the first two books of the Ni-hofi-gi, under that title, the intention 
being evidently to complete the work, but, for what reason is unknown, 
the plan was abandoned, and only these two Looks, which are usually 
known as the Zhitidai no Maki, or Books of the Age of the were 





My copy wants the first volume: the 2nd and 3rd have 93 and 9 
respectively, not including the index. 
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published, On the inside of the first leaf is the title in large black 
characters “ Ni-hoii isis be newly printed in the spring season of 
Kei-chiyau tsuchi-no-to wi." This date corresponds to the year 1699. 
There is.also an edition of The Four Books and the Book of Filial 
Piety printed with these types Each work has separate title page 
in the same style as that of the Ni-hofi-gi , consisting of the title of the 
book followed by the date which corresponds to 1699, making six 
volumes in all, as the works of Mencius form two volumes by them- 
selves, The type with which these works are printed is truly wortliy 
of the imperial dignity, being cut on bedics about three-quarters 
of an inch square, and thus exceeding in size anything attempted in 
this country either before or since. The Book of Filial Piety of this 
edition would oppear to be rare, as it is not mentioned by the 
hibliographers who describe the others, Kof-dou gives the names 
of three other books printed with this font, the two famous poenia 
by Po Lottion entitled 2 {2 & and % Hf ff, and a medical work 
entitled B& Bia 3. Besides the wooden font, a copper one wns 
made about twenty years later, with which a Chinese eyclopedia, 
the & 4 EWM A, was brought out in 1622, in 78 fusciculi, 
and bound in 15 volumes or less according to the taste of the owner. 
This is a splendid specimen of typography, probably the finest ever 
produced in Japan. 

Iheyasu’s activity in collecting ancient manuscripts and haying 
copies tmuultiplied in order to rescue them from the danger of oblivion, 
has already been mentioned, He was also a patron of the printing-press. 
About the same time that the books which have been just spoken of were 
being hrought out at the expense of the Mikado, he had caused large 
fonts of wooden type to he engraved in at least two sizes, which he 
eave to the priest Sai-yen. This man, who had been the principal of 
the Ashikaga School in Shimoteuke," was “transferred by Theyasu 
about the end of the 16th century to a college founded at Fushimi for 

This was probably one of the ancient provincial schools established as 
far back as the 7th contury, which having fallen to decay, was revived near 
the town of Ashikaga about 1450 by Uyesogi Norizane, and placed under 
the superintendence of a Buddhist monk as principal. The 9th in anOceseion 
of these beadmasters was Kafi-shiteu or Safi-yeu (b. 148, d. 1612), who 
accompanied Theyasn to the battle of Seki-ga-hara, and afterwards became 
a great favourite with him. 
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monks and laymen, where he brought out a considerable number of 
books printed with movable types during the next twenty years. The 
name of the monastery thus established as a college was Wei-kuwau- 
zhi: it was afterwards removel froni Fushimi to Kiyau-to, and the 
font of wooden type used by Safi-yeu was still preserved there until 
within a few years ago. | 

Safi-yeu's first production was the Koushi Ke-go or K‘ung-taii 
Chin-yii in 1599, two or three months later than the Mikado’s edition 
of the Four Books. It has a " post-face” by Safi-yeu himeelf, 
‘n which he states that it is the first book printed by him with 
the “several hundred thousands” of wooden types presented to him 
by Theyasu. He also says that his text was based on several 
Chinese editions, but this seems to be inexact. 1 have collated 
a copy of his book with the early Korean edition alreauily described, 
and find that the two coincide almost exactly, Saii-yeu's being almost 
entirely a reproduction of the Korean book, character for character 
and column for column, with, the exception of perhaps a fifth of the 
whole, but the number of colunms in each page is los. It contains 
everything that is in the horean edition, arranged in a slightly 
lifferent order, and incluvles the portrait of Confucius, which hns been 
copied by hand instend of bemg fac-sirniled, F 

This first-born of tho Fushimi press was followed by two Chmese 
works on the art of war, the = "hand the 7%, both in the sane 
year as the Kouehi Ke-go, and in 1600 by the Zhiyau-guwai 
Sei-vyeu fl 1 ek X, in eight volumes (10 fasciculi), The “ postefiace” 
to the Intter runs as follows: “The present Naislai-zhifi Lord 
Theyasu is one who, after the lupee of a thousand years, still honours 
the virtue and admires the greatness of that wise prince of his time, 
distinguished for brilliant sobdier-like qualities, namely, the Founrlor 
of the Tang family, Wén Huang-ti, who established a dynmsty 
and ‘knew how to maintain it, Having previously ordered the old 
priest Safikyen, the former Principal of (Ashikaga) School, to correct 
the text of the Zhiyan-guwail Se-yeu, and last year having had 
the (Kowshi) Ke-go printed, le now sends the Se-yeu fo press, 
fallowing the example of holy and wise men, aul providing the 
means of ordering aright the state. When the great and wise Goi 
who Prospers the Country (+ ¢., Hideyoshi, who was deified after his 
death by thig title) was ubout to take his loave of the carth, Iheyasy 
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received his last injunctions to lead his successor the youthful Hideyori 
In the ways of wisdom, since which time his tolerant and generous 
kindness, and his wisdom in governing have been such as could only 
be paralleled by Chou -Po, Ho Kuang anol An Liu acting as 
the advisers of the Emperor Chao, Great is the good which has 
resulted from his endeavour, by circulating this work throughout 
the country, to cultivate harmony between all classes of the nation, 
wherein he is both mindful of the old pact he entered into with the 
Wise God, and discharges his utmost loyalty towards his young 
prince. Dated Kei-chiyau, 6th year, ord month, and 15th day. 
Respectfully recorded by the monk Shiyou-yeteu, formerly of Naii- 
zefi-zhi and now of Shiyau-koku-zhi." This composition is extremely 
interesting for the glimpse it gives us of the estimation in which these 
two great statesmen, Hideyoshi and Iheyasu, were held by their 
contemporaries, and as evidence also of the position which was 
occupied by Hideyori as the suzerain of the man who was afterwards 
to supplant him in the possession of supreme administrative authority, 
such as we should look for in vain in the pages of the ondinary 
Japanese historian. The book is extremely rare, which is accounted 
for by a tradition that the greater part of the edition was destroyed 
by fire at the burning of the castle of Obozaka, in 1615, but I will 
not undertake to vouch for its truth. It wos reprinted in 1623 with 
movable types, with exactly the same paging and the division in 
columns, but the font used was apparently a different one, and the 
“ post-face ” is absent, 

The year 1605 was again fruitful in the production of books 
not before printed in Japan. Among these are two distinct 
editions of the “ Book of Changes” (2% &). One of these is from 
the Fushimi press, and has a “ post-face” by the same writer as 
that of the preceding work, in which he maintains that Confucianism 
and Buddhism are identical in their essential doctrines; that Sikya 
in China would have taught the same things as Confucius; and 
that Confucius, if the sphere of his labours had been placed in 
India, would have propounded the same views of life that came 
from the mouth of Sikya. This edition was printed by the special 
command of Iheyasu. It is divided into six fasciculi, bound up in 
three volumes. The other is in ten fasciculi, bound together in five 
volumes, At the end is a colophon, MR F @ ¢£ iE EA AB, from 
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which it appears to have been printed in the province of Shimofusn. 
This is usually called the Ashikaga edition. 

The Adzuma Kagami of this yeur also has a long ** post-face ™ 
hy Shiyou-yetsu, dated Kei-chiyau, ‘Srd month. It appears that 
this work was a great fayourite with Iheyasu, and we may 
suppose that it was printed by his express command. There 
is a second movable type edition, distinguished from this by 
having the characters % % 2 & TI, “newly printed by Fuku- 
shiyufi Dau.” of the two block-book editions which are common 
in the booksellers’ shops, the carliest with a “ post-faoe " by Hayashi 
Dau-shiyuf, and dated Kuwaii-yei, 3rd year (1626), is a fuo-siraile 
reprint of the first movable type edition, with the addition of 
the Kuf-teii marks for the assistunce of the reader, and there 
ig mw second facsimile edition, printed from the first amd dated 
Kuwai-bui, Ist year (1661), A kena edition of 1663 is also 
mentioneL, | 

By a private printer is the Geii-Kau Shiyaku-shiyo 7 % # &, 
$0) books in 10 volumes, in quarto form, if such « term ean be applied 
to a Japanese book, which is of course what we should more correctly 
call a folio, of greatly varying proportions. The name of the printer 
is Shimamura Shiyau-zau (F 4 & ®.) 

In the following year (1606) we have the Seven Military Classu= 
from the Fushimi press, with a “ post-fice” by Sail-yeu, under the 
alins of Kaf-shitsu. ‘This edition was reprinted lnter in fac-simile on 
blocks, and from this again with the addition of the sute-gana. OF the 
same year there is also the Tei-kaii Dau-seteu (% BR), with 
illustrations, in six volumes. 

To the year 1607 belongs the fine edition of the Muil-zai 
or Chinese Delectus (30), with the commentary styled “ of 
the Six Ministers " (+ fa 2), in 60 books, forming 30 volumes, It 
is evidently nothing more than a facsimile of a copy imported 
from Korea, as it has the korean trefoil mark in the margin, 
and the large size ia also « characteristic of books printed 
{mn that country. Indeed there is tradition that Ohochi 
Yoshitnka, the predecessor of the Mouri family in the lordship 
of Nagato and the adjacent provinces, sent Japanese paper 
to Korea in onler to have a copy oF copies of this very work 
struck off for him by the printers of that country, who were 
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* deservedly famous for great skill in their art'* The Japances edition 


under disenssion is attributed to Nahoye Kanetsugu, a retainer of the 
dlaiemiyou Yonezaha Kagekatsu, who was an active printer of books 
about the beginning of the 17th century. It is sometimes said that this 
work was printed by him with copper types, but I cannot find any 


good autbority for the statement, and the letter-press itself doe not, on 


close inspection, appear to justify such » conclusion. Some copies have 
lines dividing the colunmsof print, and these are esteemed by booksellers 
44 preater rarities than those which are without them. 

A year later, in 1608, there is a Chinese work on medicine, the 
2 RM ES FH Pin nino fase, or 1 vols, printed by 
Ba--zhiyu (4 @), and m 1609 we have a Chinese work on acupuncture 
(the Ps #2 Hf GS LE & ® MM), nine books in six volumes, with a fow 
woodeuts representing the parts of the human body to which the necdle 
is to be applied, by the same printer. 

Mention has already been made of the use of copper types 
by the Mikndo’s printer for a Chinese cyelopcdia in 1621, but 
he had alrendy been anticipated by Iheyasu, who as early a8 
1615 had given orders to have an edition of the Dai-zau Tehi-raii 
* B — BE, 0 collection of stories from the Buddhist Canon, printed 
with copper types. le was then residing at Sufi-pu, where artans 
skilled. in that kind of work were extremely searce, and men hnd 
to be obtained from Kiyau-to. There are still extant some of the 
documents relating to the expenditure on this undertaking, such 

eceipts for wages, which appear to have boen ot the rate of 
tt sliinii af rice per diem for all classes of workmen, whether 
engravers, compositors, pressmen or corrector of the press, Al- 
though there is no doubt that a large quantity of new types had 
to be cut for this particular work, it appears that there was already 
a considerable stock of them, about 20,000, in existence, though the 
cess pens do not mention any work for which they har been used. 
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A magnificent scala of what the Korean ean block-cutters and printers 
could achieve lies before me in the form of an early copy of the literary 
works of the Chinese writer Tao Yian-ming (4 @) 4 4), in two large 
volumes, height 159 inches and width 0 inchea, dated 1583, This or some 
similar book seems to have furnished the Japanese with a model for their 
tvpes, which closely resemble those of Korean originals, even down to the 
winntest peculiarities of calligraphy, 
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This book was closely sucoceded by the Guft-shiyo Ji-yeu BF @ #3 

in 47 fasciculi (there should be 50 in all, to complete the work, but the 
4th, 13th, and 20th seem to have been wanting from the very first). 
It is without either preface, post-faee or date, but the records show 
that the order for its being undertaken was given by Theyasu on the 
bth of March, 1616, and the necessary workmen were at once 
ordered from Kiyau-to, On the Oth of April the compositors sot 
to work, and a Chinese was engaged to supply any ndiitional types 
that might he found tobe wanting, So great was the expedition 
employed that the hook was out of the printer's hands before the 
middle of July, the time thus taken not having much excoaded three 
months, so that the compositors must haye worked at the rate of 
something over thirty pages a day. Over 15,000 new type hal 
to he engraved specially, all of which were cut by the hand of this 
single Chinese. It appears that Theyasu had been very anxious to 
bring out this book for years past, beginning with 1610, when he 
caused two manuscript copies to be made by the priests of Kamakura. 
Later on he particularly prescribed it a* a part of the education of 
the nobles of the Mikado's court, and even after he fell ill of the 
Uisense which was to carry him off, he still took an interest in thie 
progress of the printing of this, his favourite book, Bot be was 
not destined to see its completion, for he breathed his Inst on the 
first of June of the year 1616. Very minute details have heen 
-preserved concerning the arrangements made for carrying ont the 
work. ‘The number of workmen employed was 23 in all, consisting 
of two block-cutters, three engravers, ten compositors, five pressmen 
and three correctors of the press. Each man was to get 20 mofime 
of silver a day for his travelling expenses from Kiyau-to to Sui-pu. 
There was some difficulty in getting correctors of the press, as there 
were no competent renders to be had in Kiyau-to, and finally. ten 
monks fit for this duty were procured from Kamakura. The quantity 
of type in stock was 67,100 of large type mul 32,708 of small. It i 
clear from what is said about this font thnt part of it had existed 
previous to the printing of the Dai-zau Ichi-rafi. Amongst the other 
gear are enumerited 13 printing hoarde or tables, 48 wedges, 5 boards 
for beating out the paper so as to give it the fequired smoothness of 
surface, anil 5,819 boxes to hold the type. ‘The types were cast, and 
probably finished off with engraving tools afterwards, for the impressions 
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do not lock as if they had heen taken from mere castings. The 
word! used for “type” is Zhegi (Fak) literally letter-woxl, from 
the wooden types which were at first employed. The workmen 
received as wages one ahiyew of rice per diem, except the copyists 
and correctors of the press, who were paid three times as much, 
The hoors of work were from about six in the morning until six at 
night, and the theatre in the outer enceinte of the castle was turned 
into a workshop for the occasoin. The name of the Chinese 
type-founder was Lin Wu-kuan (4% Si ‘), and he was nssisted 
by three or four Japanese. The number of copies printed docs 
not appear to have Iewen as large as an ordinary edition in 
Europe, and the book is by no means common, The font of 
type wae eventually presented to Theyasu’s son, the first Prince of 

With’ the death of Theyasu the printing press lost its most powerful 
and munificent patron, but the work was still carried on by private 


individuals and by the religious corporation of Wefi-kuwau-zhi at 


Fushimi, «tablished by him. One of the most energetic men who 
engaged in the trade was Tanaka Chiyau-ca-wemofi of Kiyau-to. He 
brought out in 1625 a great Chinese dictionary, the 4 #0 3 i NF TF =, 
in 38 viowmes, and the Hofi-ten Buii-suwi * 9 3 #, a collection of 
celebrated picces composed by Japanese authors in the Chinese 
language in 1629, 15 volumes, The Prose Works of Po Lot‘en 
(8X) in 30 volumes, though without date or printer’s name, is 
probably by him, as it certamly was printed with the same types, and 
also the native Japanese dictionary entitled Wa-miyan Seu #% & # of 
the year 1617. I am disposed to attribute to the same press several 
other reprints of Chinese books, such as the #1 Ml & ¥4 36 WH Ht GR, the 
3% ES He %, the ( 3X, as well as the picture-book of Chinese sages entitled 
#2 % Hi, which, printed first with movable types, was in 1651 reprinted 
in facsimile on blocks, The # 2 RW, of which there are two series 
usually bound as five volumes, is from the press of a Kiyau-to book- 
seller named Shifi-machi, of Muro-muachi dohori, Kifi-bei Machi. There 
are two editions, one of which is dated 1409. The paging and setting- 
up correspond exactly, line for line and character for character, in these 

Then there is a collection of Chinese poetry by a Japanese monk, 
the Kifi-chiu-inf (4 @ &), in 3 volumes, of the year 1623, by a printer 
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named Gefi-ca GE #), and the Shige Seu (f% @ %) of Hayashi 
Daushiyufi, being a collection of Chinese proverbial sayings, with 
a com mentary, in which the Chinese text has been engraved 
separately on blocks and ect up together with the movable type, 
dated 1020. ‘The earliest book I have met with in which the 
Japanese syllabic signs are used conjointly with the Chines square 
character, in the mixture called Siif-balakena, is an edition of the 
Tsuredzure-gusa, in three volumes, dated 1601, with a colaphan 
signed HK B Sonefi. Another book printed in the same atyle 
about this period, but without a date, is the Heike Mono-gata 

in 12 volumes. 

The production of annotated editions of the Chinese Classics 
and works of a similar character was also carried on with great 
industry, by the School at Fushimi, to which allusion has already 
heen made more than ance, at least I am inclined to think ao from 
their general resemblance to the edition of the Book of Changes 
which we know was brought out there at the express desire of Theyasu, 
its founder. Amongst these are the Book of Histories (@ #) in 
13 fasciculi, bound im three volumes, with the preface of Confucius 
divided into separate portions, ane of which is prefixed to gach section 
of the Book, of which there are 32; the Book of Rites (#8 ff), 
divided into 49 sections; the Collected Commentaries on the Spring 
and Autumn and Annuals (i % @ 98%), the Learning for the 
Yoing (+ % % B),with the usual commentaries; the works af 
Chuang-t2i #2 @ HAR, the Book of Filial Piety (8 #4), and 
thet FR HOB. None of these editions have a date, hut there cn be 
no doubt as to the fact of one of them at least, the works of Chuang-tai, 
being of this period, since it was already fond pecessary to reprint i 
in fao-simile on blocks in 1629. The Book of Poetry (35 1), 20 fassiculi 
in 20 volumes, and the Commentaries on the Learning for the Young (4>, 
ph 2 % 4), though not printed with the sume types a8 the foregoing, 
evidently belong to the same time, and may possibly haye been produced 
by the same printing cetablishment. The works of Su Tung-po in 25 
yolumes and of San-kuh (i ) in 10 volumes ahould be added to this 





Ot the “ Histories” of Szii-ma Tsien (st 88) there are two movable 
type editions, with a running commentary, each in 50 volumes, evidently 
carly in the century, One has nine columps to the page, without 
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dividing lines between, the other has eight columns with the lines. 
The latter is somewhat rare, and complete copies are difficult to obtain, 
A third movable type edition, bearing the date Kei-chiyau, 4th year 
(1599), and having 10 columns to the page, was in reality printed 
between 30 and 40 years later, with the same types that were used in 
the production of the Dai-Hafi-niya Kiyau by the community of Kuwait 
ye-zhi (Uheno) at Yedo, and 1599 is simply the date of the manu- 
script from which it was set up. It is greatly inferior to the two 
others ‘in paper, size, type and every other particular. 

. “Two editions of the Majfi-yefu-shifa (3% 3 48) be'onging to this period 
are known to me, both without a date. The one has the Korean trefoil 
mark in the margins, and is printed in square Chinese characters with- 
out kena wt the side; the other, wanting the Korean mark, has the 
reading in Lafakena at the side of the Chinese characters, an arrange 
ment which must have required considerable ingenuity. ‘The Korean 
mark is wanting, bat apart from this and the insertion of the Luna, this 
edition is almost a facsimile of the first-mentioned, ns far as the division 
into columns and pages is concerned, Examples of this contrivance 
seem to be very rare. In another volume of this period in. my 
possession, not only the kena but all the other Jari-teA signs are added 
in movable type, 

A rather remarkable book, on account of its voluminous extent, 
isa Chinese cyclopedia (the 37 8 i 4 & 3-91 3%), in 221 hooks, 
ound in 78 volumes, besides seven volumes of Index.” It is without 
either printer's name or date, hut is evidently of the beginning of 
‘the 17th century, before the ardour for printing with movable types 
chad begun to abate. An example of useless expenditure of this 
kind is perhaps the great dictionary entitled Lung K‘an Shou-chien 
in eight volumes, in which as many. as twenty-six thousand four 
hundred and thirty separate characters aro defined, and for which 
thet nomber of separate types had therefore specially to be cut 
on wood, besides about six times as many small type for the 
explanations. This is the caloulation given in the preface to the book, 
‘but if is, howover, evident that this large quantity of the smaller font 
would not be needed if the printer contented himself with setting up 
only a few pages at a time. 
~My present list of undoubted movable type books of this period 
sill be completed by the names of a few works of minor importance, the 
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Hafi-niya Shifi Kiyan with commentary: (42.3% & 4% 22.87) in one thin 
volume, printed by the priest Shiyau-jiki (EH) in 1609; a medics 


work in Chinese, but by a Japanese author, entitled #7 it &t * @ &, 


three volumes, written in 1584, but without any colophon ; Kuwaku-rifi 
Giyoku-ro % 7 @ =F # in three volumes, apparently reprinted from a 
Korean original, no date ; the 33 iit &@ && in four fasciculi, bound as one 
volume, and the #7 20 & Min two volumes., Both of these are without 
date, but the latter was reprinted on blocks in 1647. The 2 ah a Oh A 
in four vols,, no date ; A Ht HF 4, “ Preface and Introduction to the Pén 
ta‘no “ (Chinese botanical eyclopeedia) one vol., 1603: the +A @ Sin 
seven vols,, no date; and the ie #98 4: Tit £8 Mi 3, 18 fase. in four vols., 
no date. 

There is a series of books belonging to this period, printed in 
a mixture of cursive Chinese character and /uragana, which by 
many persons are said to he examples of movable type printing. 
Sometimes the firagana signs are separate, but in most books 
of this class they are. more often combined im groups of two or 
three. If these groupe were single types, then the number required 
in excess of the simple hiragana signs would be 80 large as almost 
to nullify the benefit expected to ho derived from the application of 
the invention to printing the. Japanese language. The Chinese 
cursive characters used in- these books also seem to be for the 
most part more irregularly formed than it would be reasonable 
to look for, where the typecutter would have no object, bayond 
producing a fairly legible type, and haji no interest in contorting 
the characters to make them approach nearer to some fancifal 
standard of elegant calligraphy. It ts nevertheless possible’ that 
the fashion of printing in movable types may have been so all-powerful 
ng to overbear all considerations of either economy or convenience, 
and that the printer in hiragana principally aimed at trying how 
far he could reproduce the effect of flowing handwriting with 
his types. It is clear from what has been said about the employment 
of workmen to cast or engrave any additional types that might be 
wanted in the course of setting up a book, that the printer was 
not generally the owner of a font in all respects complete, that 
he started with whatever types he coukl expect, in the ordinary 
course of things, to require, supplementing his needs as they 
arose; and he thus might easily succumb to the temptation of 
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adding t his working stock any marked beauties of penmanship that 
presetited themselves t6 him in the manuseript from which he was dom- 
posing. Some auch hypothesis as thia mitst evidently be adopted 
if We are to acoept all these so-called movable type cursive character 
books as what they ate represented tobe One of the earliest example 
of thia kind with I lave niet With ie a thin volume entitled Teuki 
Hi no Sau-shi, the very first type i which is formed of a Chine 





character with the Jnpanes: equivalent word, Sametom, nt its side, 


and if these two belong to a font of type it is pretty dear that 
they fodst have been cut specially for use in this place. This look 
i# Without date, but is supposed to be a specimen of the Work of 
Nahoye Kaneteugu, to whom is attributed the great edition of the 
Mofi-zefi with niovable types of the year 1607, and Who was still 
sty deo ese edhe cnatopcspegicentancttoes: Sete applied to then to nid 
in searching for additional maitiecripts of the books that were being 
printed for Theyasn, 

To this dass belong the following books - 

Sermo Sen (fF Mf %), thie vols, being a bommentary 
bit thie Tse Monogatar, With the alternative title of Ise Monogdtari 
“Sir printed on different coloured paper. It is dated 





pa cel with illustrations in a very rode style. 
It greatly resembles the preceding hook, of which it is a new edition 
revised, in 1610, 

The Tes-Shiynss Ki CE i fe), being a chronicle of the evente be. 
tireen 1573 and 1502, in nite faecienli forming three volumes, dated 
1610, 

Kuwa-defi Seu (4 (% #), in eight volumes, a treatise on the dra- 
Tate ripreechtations known as Nou, without a dnte. 

The Tsure-daure Guia, in two volumes, ‘The first has the toloph 
" printed by Sugita Riyau-an Gelt-yo” but without a date. 

Yef-zhiyn Sateu-yeu ( 1 #32), a treatise on health and the 
art of attaining longevity. It his a colophon dated Kei-chiyan teuchi- 
noto wi, Which corresponds to 1599, but that is more probably metely 
the date of the manuséript from which it was printed. 

The Sa-goremo, a romance compdéed in the eleventh centity by 
the datighter of the famous Murasaki Shikibu, in eight volumes, printel 
with the same types as the Kuwa-defi Sey, 
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Shin Chiya Rot (Wi % ta), a little book in which the respective 
merits of ten and wine are discussed. On the fly-leaf of my copy some 
ocie his written ii the date corresponding to the year 1596, which may 
he the date of its composition, but the print appears to be of a imuich 
later period. 

The Mu-gon Seu (#4 @ 2), two vols., a dictionary of the uses of 
Words in poetry, with numerous post-faces, tho latest of which is dated 
1403. Upon closer examination of this and numerous other books, of 
which the typography presents a similar appearanes, I became more 
felfied to admit the correctivess of the statement that they were printed 
with movable types, although at first sight, and without having inspected 

‘several specimens, the natural conclusion would be the other way. 
But subsequently I met with an edition of the Ise Monogatari dated 
1597, identical in appearance with the books already cited, the colophon 
of which reads: “ Zhif-wemoii of Miyuki Machi Dohori, Ni<eu 
(at Kiyau-to) printed this with movable types,” thus definitively 
rémoving all doubt as to the mode in which this class of books was 





Reference has been made to the practice of printing fre-similes 
Gf typeprinted books on blocks, a practice prokably suggésted hy 
considerations of greater convenience and cheapness. There is alko 
much more chance of misprints with movable types than in block 
printing, added to which it was a process which require] a mach 
larger capital. For these reasons printing with movable types 
stems to have gone out of fashion before the middle of the 17th 
century; as least, I have not met with any books produced by the 
aid of this invention bearing a date later than 1629, During the 
present century, however, it was again resorted to for m considerable 
number of works, some of them very voluminous, such as the 
MM, in 200 volumes, the RM FS i in 50 vols, 
the KB in 100 vols. and the Catalogue of the Tmperial 
Library 2 2 @ A th in 60 volumes, Besides these there: 
were printed in the aune style the Tai-hei-iki (4 7 8), the Hei-ke 
Monovatari, the Nobunaga Ki and others of les importance, At the 
same time, in the case of such works as the Oho-Mikaha Shi (* = 1), 
the Sekai (5k BE) of So-rai, the Kei-zai Roku (if BB) of Dui-zai 
Shiyufi-tai and other books of a political character such as could not 
yohture to present themselves to the consors of the pros, it was no 
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doubt a great advantage to be able to work with types which. could be 
conveyed from place to place with ease, and concealed in a small space, 
instead of having to engrave large piles of blocks that would attract the 
notice of the detective police. In point of workmanship, however, 
the fonts used ‘fall far below those of the 17th century. Within the 
last ten years the creation of the very numerous newspaper press and 
the great increase of ephemeral literature have given a new impulse 
to the employment of movable types, which are now manufactured 
by the most improved processes and with a finish of which on 
European type-founder would need to be ashamed, to such an extent 
that they bid fair before long entirely to supersede the old method of 
xylography. 


BLOCK-BOOKS OF THE SAME PERIOD. 


The revival of learning naturally caused 2 great demand for 
dictionaries, the necessary implements of study. Among these wore 
two editions of the Yii Pien or Giyoku Hef (3 &), under the title 
of & Mi = ® = WW, five volumes without a date, and another in 
1604. 

The Shiu-bofi [i-riyaku (3 3¢ G1 8) in 1612, a reprint of a book 
already noticed among the block-books of the 15th century. 

The Wa Giyoku Heii (42 3 #&), in three vols. giving the pronuncia- 
tion of cach character and its Japanese renderings in kutokana, dated 
1610. 

Setsu-you Shifu ((8 FA 4K), two vols, a dictionary of Japanese words 
arranged according to the L-ro-ha, with the corresponding Chinese 
‘Spsle ey aos dated 1597, A new edition of the same, at Kiyau- 

in 1611. 

Shiynu-sai Shifu (0 # Mh), two vols, a dictionary of Japanese 
words explained, with a colophon dated 1597, but this-is perhape only 
the date of the manuseript from which it was printed. — 

A dictionary of Chinese compounds entitled F 4 2B, two fase, in 
one vol,, dated 1617, 

Mu Gofi Seu (5 if #) three vols. 

From the middle of the 17th century onwards, great activity was 
shown in the multiplication of printed books, especially in the depart- 
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ments of native history and literature, and before the year 1700 
nearly every work of importance in these branches, as well as in 
Buddhism, Chinese moral philoaophy, etiquette and ceremonies and 
even astronomy had thus been rendered accessible to the general 
public. In law, however, scarcely anything wus produced beyond a 
reprint of the Ming penal code and a Japanese exposition of the 
technical terms employed in it. About the end of this period and 
far on into the 18th century, illustrated novels of contemporary 
social life were printed in large numbers by booksellers, the best 
known of whom was Zhiyu-mofi-zhi-ya (+ X # HB), but with these 
exceptions nearly all the books published at this time were merely 
reproductions of what had long existed in manuscript, hidden away 
in monasteries and in the honses of the nobles. 


PICTORIAL WOOD-ENGRAVING 


The history of wood engraving in Japan is of course closely 
bound up with that of printed books, and in fact, as is well known, 
the number of illustrated books produced in this country is enormous, 
consequent upon the extreme cheapness of the method. It costs no 
more to engrave a pictorial page than to cover it with letter-press, 
and the popular literature is made up of the two ingredients com- 
bined in about equal proportions. Nearly all the novels of the 
present century consist of illustrations, generally extending over 
two pages, and ‘divided in the centre in a way that is distracting to 
A person unaccustomed to look at pictures by halves at a time, the 
corners of the page, or any blank space in the centre of the illustra- 
tion being occupied by the story. The history of this application of 
the engraver’s art is comparatively modern, and the oldest illustrated 
book I have yet met with is dated 1610. But previous to this there 
were engraved woodcuts on a large seale representing the popular gods, 
‘and to some of these a very great age is ascribed. At Kau-ya-safi in 
Ki-shiu there is still in existence an engraved block representing the 
god Dai-koku, attributed, of course, like almost everything else not 
‘dating from yesterday, to the celebrated Kou-bofu Daishi. It is said 
‘to be cherished with great care, and impressions were taken from it only 
‘onee in 50 years, when each monastery became entitled to one copy. 

you. X, if 
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Connoisseurs are of opinion that this block is far later than the time 
of Koa-bofu Dai-shi, and they are no doubt right, for the sharpness 
of the outlines precludes the belief that it can be very ancient. The 
same objection cannot be raised to the antiquity claimed for an 
engraved block at Shif-gua in Ki-shiu, representing the gods of 
Kumano, but that has evidently been treated with far léss care and 
reverence, as its impressions were formerly distributed to all the 
pilgrims that cared to buy it, so that a century or two would be quite 
enongh to efface all the finer lines, and rub down the broader ones 
into indistinct smudges. Such religious pictures are sometimes, 
however, of undoubtedly great antiquity, for at the monastery of 
Rai-kau-zhi at Sakamoto on the bank of Biwa Lake, there is still 
preserved a block representing Amida coming from heaven to meet 
the faithful, dating from 1017, and at a temple at Shibamata about 
5 ri from Tou-kiyau on the Mito road, there is a block Gn which 
Nichi-refi, whe died in 1252, engraved a portrait of the god Tai- 
shiyaku Tefi (Indra). The Adzuma Kagami also mentions woodcuts 
af Kuwnfi-ofi under the date of 1186. 

The small roll dated 1504 already mentioned, illustrated with 
woodcuts representing the ways in which the mercy of Kuwafioi 
is exercised, is evidently a fac-simile reprint of a Chinese original, 
at least if we may judge by the costumes of the persons and the 
drawing. ‘The earliest example of a Japanese illustrated book, for 
whieh the designs were made by a native artist, is a copy of the 
Tse Monogatari of the year 1610, already referred to a5 a specimen 
‘of the hirageia bouks printed in movable type.: The style, ‘though 
undoubtedly Japanese, reminds us a little of the contemporary 
Chinese and Korean woodcuts. As an example of the latter the 
fllustratel History of Paragons of Virtue Sam-kang Haing-sil To 
(3 @ ff WR) of 1432, its continuation the Syuk Sam-kang 
‘Haing-sil of 1514 and the Ni-ryun Haing-sil (= & fF KW) of 1518 
may be cited. 

‘Printing in colours appears to be nearly two centuries old. Sa- 
-kakibara attributes its origin to the year 1695, when portraits of the 
actor Ichikaha Dafi-zhifu-rau, coloured by this means, were sold in the 
streets of Yedo for five cash apiece, Before this, woodcuts were rudely 
‘coloured by hand, nz in the illustrated edition of the Hou-gefi aud 
Heiji Monogatari, in six vols, of 1626, At first sight the colours may 
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appear to have been printed, but closer examination shows that they 

sometimes overlie each other, which proves that they were laid on in 
asion with the ordinary hair-pencil. 

"Phe following is a list of the works referrel to for the foregoing 
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BIRDS OF JAPAN ‘ 


(Revisep to’ January, 1882.) 





Ry T: W. Briaxisron axp H. Prver. 


| Read February 9, 1882.] 

Note—Nombers in brackets refer to Swinhoe's * Revised Catalogue of the 
Birds of China,’ ' Proc. Zool. Soc.’.1871. Running numbers are, those— 
with interpolations—of the former catalegue published in the “Trans. 
As, Soc. Japan,’ Vol. VIII. Pt. IT, May, 1880; the arrangement being 
that of Dr. Carl Claus’ ‘Grundziige der Zoologie,’ adopted in the first 
catalogue published in the ‘This’ for 1878, a guide to which is given 
below, followed by an index to the genera. 

Since the publication of the Inst catalogue, the * Yama-shitn 
Hakubuten-kwan’ hos been removed to the new building of the 
National Museum in Uyeno Park, Tokio, and the ‘ Kaitakushi’ 
Shiba collection to Sapporo college. The Tokio University has 
made some progress towards an ornithological collection. 
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1, Aves Torpa, L. 
Kazor-hill. 

Given in the list of the {Fauna Japonica ; "no figure. 

The ‘ Fauna Japonica’ enumerates 199 species of birds, included 
in which are several on the authority of native drawings only. The 
number is likely soon to be doubled, ss the present list, although 
reachieg 365, is still doubtless far from complete, many parts of -the 
country not having been worked up. We would therefore draw the 
attention of sportsmen and travellers to the desirability of collecting 
specimens, which even if preserved in the roughest manner, may be 
of much value. The museums of Japan are as yet but scantily 
supplied in the ornithological way, but we are glad to notice that of 
late more attention-is being paid to the nomenclature, so essential to 
the ecientifie value of these collections. 

2.. Monmos crrmnatum, Gm. 
Pacific or Tuftel Puffin. Jap. ‘ Etopirika.’ 

(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 21.) 

Specimens in the Sapporo and Hakodate Museums, from the 
Kuril Islands, collected by Mr, N. Fukushi, Director of the Survey 
Department of the Kai-taku-shi, and from Nemoro, N. E. Yezo, 

A very common bird in the Gulf of Tartary in summer, Mr. 
H. J. Snow found it breeding generally on the Kurils, and collected 
the egg. It is a dark-coloured bird, 
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$. Mormox comsicuLatom, Naum. 
Horned Puffin. F | 
Male and female specimens in the Hakodate Museum. Collected — 
by Mr. H. J. Snow, at the K uril Islands, who remarks that it ia nolso 
common as the foregoing species, and seldom seen south of Shimushir. 
4, PHALERIS CRIsTATELLA, Pall. 
Crested Auk. Jap.‘ Eturop umi-suzume.’ 
Mr. H. Whitely obtained two specimens off the enst const: 
(* Ibis,” 1867, p. 200). Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from 
the Kuril Islands, collected by Mr. N. Fukushi. Specimen identified 
by Mr. H. Seebolm. Collected by Mr. H. J. Snow at the Kuril 
Idlands, where he found it breeding near the water-line, and obtained 
the egg. 
5. PHaAvert: mvysraces, Pall,—P. Crntsehatiews, Lepechin. 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum collected by Mr. H. J. 
Snow at the Kuril Islands. Wing measures 100 millimetres. 
Commodore Perry's expedition procured examples at Shimoda 
and in Tokio Bay. (Cassin’s Report Perry's Expedition. Vol. 2. 
p. 234.) ' 
Mr. H. Seebohm confirms this species. Mr. Snow noted it 
breeding on the Kurils, laying one egg. 
$i, Poa ert psrrtaccta, Pall. (7) 
Parrot Auk. | 
Two specimens referred provisionally to this species which can 
hardly be mistaken owing to the peculiar form of bill, were obtained 
during the summer of 1881 by Mr. TH. J. Snow on the Kuril Islands, 
where he remarked it was a comparatively uncommon bird, not nore 
than half a dozen pairs being met with during © season's sea-otter 
hunting. These spécimens compare tolerably well with Baird's 
description, but measure rather larger, namely in length about 265, 
mm., wing 154. Upper parts and neck dull black, belly white, 
narrow white plumes behind the eye, bill vermillion, feet dusky. 
6. Paateeis rusr..a, Pall. (7) 
Least Auk. 
The National Museum contains a dried specimen from Kaga; and 
id the Hakodate Museum is one collected in that harbour in May. 
Roth specimens are wanting the white over the eye as in Jf, alle ;'the, 
yO, X. 1z 
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former has white bristles under the eye, and on the front near the 


bill; the Hakodate specimen has a trace in the latter position. 
Length, about 64 inches ; wing, 31 to 4inehes. (B. and P., * This,” 
1878, p. 210.) 
7. Brachyrsamrnvs UmrsczuMe, Tem. 

Temminck’s Guillemot. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected at Hakodate, 
and by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. Also obtained by Commodore 
Perry’s expedition at Shimoda and in Tokio Bay. (B and P., 
' This,’ 1878, p. 210. . 

OF this and the following somewhat similar bird, this one is 
probably the more southern species, for it has not appeared among 
the collections made by Mr. Snow at the Kuril Islands. It is well 
figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ where it ts shewn with the ridge 
of the bill not so arched as in avéiqua, The Japanese name ‘umt- 
sUZUMe " Means Sea-sparrew. 

§ BRACHYRHAMPHUSs ANTIQUS, Gm. 
Behring’s Dovekie, Black-throated Guillemot, or Grey- 
headed Auk. Jap. ‘ Umi-suzume,’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums from 
Hakodate and Tokio, and in the Tokio Museums. Also obtained at 
Skotan Island, off the east extremity of Yezo, by Mr. N. Fukushi. 
Ficured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 

Very abundant in Tokio Bay in winter. Found breeding at 
the Kuril Islands by Mr. H. J. Snow. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1847, p. 
200: Swinhoe, ‘ [bis,’ 1874, p. 166). 

6, BrachYRHAMPHUS KITTLtrat, Brandt. 
Kittlitz's Guillemot. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, obtained in Yezo, duplt- 
eates of which were referred by the late Mr. K. Swinhoe to this 
species, (‘Ibis,” 1874, p. 166 et 1875, p. 458.) Mr. A. Owston 
has also collected it at Yokohama. 

10, Ura carro, Pall. 4 
Black-winged Black Guillemot or Sooty Guillemot. Jap. 
* Keima-furi.’ 

Specimens in the Tokio, Sapporoand Hakodate Museum collected 

on the coast of Yezo, where it is not uncommon. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
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1875, p. 458.) Kuril Islands black Guillemots are probably 
referable to the following species. 
10%. Urta conumma, Pall. (?) 

Pigeon Guillemot. 

Mr. H. J, Snow has collected a number of specimens of black 
Guillemots and their eggs at the Kuril Islands Many are pure 
blnck, but some have more or les white on the wing-coverts, anil | 
on the breast and belly. Baird says that cvrbo is distinguishable 
by being larger than grylle and cofuméc, having pure Llack wing, 
and by the white space around the eye. We find specimens with 
the latter mark to be larger, especially in the bill, and rather sooty 
than pure black. We consider therefore that both carbo and eofnmba 
are among the Yer specimens, while eo! muobe and perhaps carbo are 
from the Kurils, 

Mr. H. Whitely included U. grylle in his list (* Ibis,’ 1867, p. 
210), probably in mistake for this species, besides which there is still 
a fourth known in the arctic seas, C. wiaiti, Lichit., ace Newton, 
‘This,’ 1865, p. 619. 

11, Unia rrome, L. (7) 
Common Guillemot. Jap. ‘ Umigarasu.’ 

Specimens and egg obtained near Hakodate, in the Museum 
there, are referred to this species. It is distinguishable from the 
following species, especially by the form of the bill, which ig not so 
thick and is longer. These specimens shew the distinctive differences — 
so well given by Yarrell, but may possibly turn out to be Lomra 
troile californica, Bryant., of which we have no description to 
refer to. 

12, Ura sreunsicat, Sab. 
Rrunnich’s or Thick-billed Guillemot, Jap, ‘Ugamo. 

Specimens collected in Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the 
Hakodate Museum, have been identified by Mr, Seebohm. 

Mr. Snow preserved specimens of the young when they first take 
the water. Onéof them isin the Hakodate Museum, and others in his 
own collection at Yokohama, ‘measuring, wing 160, ridge of bill 27. 
12), Unta — (%) ; 

Among Mr. Snow's Kuril specimens is a Guillemot measuring in 
length about 360, the wing “00. ‘Top of head, back, and wings dark. 
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Under parts, side of head and neck white, with undefined narrow 
dark curved line behind eye. Secondary feathers tipped with white. 
Long narrow forehead. Possibly the immature of Uria lacrymena, 
Gould, 


127. Urra (?) 

In the Hakodate museum is a specimen obtained there in 
August, (original number 1850), and Mr. A, Owston has another 
collected at the mouth of the Gulf of Yedo in February of a Guille- 
mot about the size and form of the Black Guillemot, but with more 
or less white on the under parts. Feet dusky red. These specimens 
appear to be in immature plumage, but we cannot attribute them 
to any determined species in this list. | 





13, CREEATORHYNCHA MONOCERATA, Pall. 
Horn-billed Guillemot. Jap. ‘ Uti.’ 

Very common on theconst of Yezo, Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo Museums. (Swinhoo, ‘[bis,” 1874, p. 166: Whitely 
‘This,’ 1867, p. 209.) 

Occasionally obtained in Tokio Bay. Does not appear to range 
far to the north-eastward, Mr. Snow not having noticed it on the 
Korils proper, but only as far as Skotan Island at the Eastern 


_extremity of Yezo. It isa common bird in the Sea of Japan, ranging 


to the Manchurian const, where Mr. Ringer collected it in the 
neighbourhood of Vladivostok. ° 

N. B.—The nomenelature of the former catalogue for the Grebes 
has to be modified as follows :— 


14. Ponickrs corsutvs, Gm.—Aurituw, L.—Nigricana, (Scop), 
Lath: [613] Sclavonian Grebe, 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected there and by 
Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. (Swinhoe, ‘Tbis," 1875, p, 456: 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,” 1879, p. 21.) 


15, Popicers cristatvs, L. ; 
[614] Great Crested Grebe. 
Mr. H. Whitely included this in his list (* Ibis," 1867, p. 208). 
Specimens have since been obtained in the neighbourhood of Hakodate 
and from Vladivostok on the coast of Manchuria, which are in the 
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Hakodate Museum, and it has lately been collected at Yokohama, 
Specimen identified by Mr. Seebohm. 
154. Popicers rusricoius, Gmel. 
Red-necked Grebe. | 
This is included in the.‘ Fauna Japonica’ and figured as P. 
rubricoliemajer. The measurements given are somewhat in excess 
(ns also noted by Schrenck on the Amoor) of those in Yarrell's 
British Birds, where it is stated to be intemediate between the Great 
Crested, and Sclayonian Grebes, bas longer and stronger bill in, 
proportion than those, and base of bill is mostly yellow. Mr. 
Seebohm gives from centre of nostril to end of mandible in eriafateen 
1.35 to 1,6,—ruhvricolfix 1.02, auritus .78, anil eays that the Eastern 
form of ribricollis should be about 1.25 inches. There is a specimen 
in the Education Museum measuring in the wing 188 millimetres, 
hill ridge 50, and from the nostril to the wis 38, equivalent to 1.35 
English inch. 
1h, Popickrs MENUTUS, Cathe ndlivoneta Foun. 
[611] Eastern Little Grebe. Jap. ‘ Kaitgumuri.’ (‘ Nio- 
dori’ is also a name applied generally to the Grebes,) 
Breeds about Yokohama. Common on ponds and moats in 
Tokio ; also common in Yezo in summer, Specimens in the Tokio 
Museums and in the Hakodate Museum from both localities. 
(Swinhoe, * Ibis,” 1875, p. 456.) 
Nest built on the water, composed of dead-water plants. Eggs, 
3 to 5, always very much decolored, 1% in. long. 
16). Ponicers | 
Probably another fresh-water species obtained near Tokio 
and Yokohama, but as yet undetermined. It is slightly larger than 
mints, especially in the bill, which is of the same stout form. 
Specimens in the Tokio University and Education Museum, all with 
white throats. 
17. Popicers x1arico..ue, Brehm.—C. criti Brisson. 
[612] Eared Grebe. Jap. ‘ Hajiro-kaitsumuri.’ 
Common in Tokio Bay in winter, and in Yeo. Also obtained by 
Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki, Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. 
This species is distinguishable by its up-curved bill, (Whitely, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 209: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 162, 1875, p. 496.) 
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18. Cotymavs arcricvs, Linn. 
Black-throated Diver. Jap. ‘O-hamu.’ 

Common in spring in Hakodate harbour. Also obtained by 
Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki, and observed at Eturop. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 208: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p, 22.) 

18}. CoLymevs ApAmsl, Gray. (7) 
Great W hite-billed Loon. 

A specimen sent to the late Mr. R. Swinhoe from Hakodate 
was identified hy him as ( «densi, G, A. Grey. See remark by 
Mr. H. Seebohm, ‘ [bis,’ 1879, p. 22, who considers this species may 
winter in Japan, and does not doubt Mr. Swinhoe's identification in 
the ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 146. We are not aware of a skin in any 
collection iu Japan at present. 

19. CoLYMBUS SErTENTRIONALIS, L. 
{615}. Redthroated Diver. Jap. * Abi.’ 

Occasionally oltained in Tokio Bay. Tolerably abundant in 
Yes. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
This,’ 1867, p. 208: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 163.) 


20. Cyosus uvusicus, Bechat. 
[620] Hooper. Jap. ‘ O-haku-cho.’ 

The common Swan of Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate, 
Tokio afd Sapporo college Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 
456.) 

Qecasionally obtained about Tokio in winter, Three seen in 
the moat there, among other wild fowl, in January, 1876, Shot also 
at Funagawa in Akita und in Awomori Bay. 


21, Cyoxvs BEwicK!, Yarr (finer, Pall (7) 
[621] Bewicks Swan. Jap. ‘ Haku-chd.’ (The Chinese 
character ‘ Ko' is aleo applied to this species.) 

A specimen in the Educational Museum seems to agree with 
the figure and deseription of this species. One has lately been 
preserved by Mr. N. Fukushi at Sapporo, out of two killed there in 
the winter by Mr. L. Bochmer. 

22, ANskr sharrum, Gm, 
(627) Bean Goose. Jap.‘ Hishikui.' 


BP bs 
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This goose seems pretty generally distributed throughout Japan. 
Specimens in all the museums. Those in the Hakodate museum 
were collected in Yezo. There seem to be two forms,--a large and 
small, possibly separable. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1870, p. 456.) 

93. ANSER BRACHYEHYNcHUs, I. 
Pink-footed Goose. Jap, ‘ Ma-gan.’ 

Common in winter in Tokio Bay. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum collected in Yezo. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 496.) 

24, ANSER ALBIFRONS, Gm. 
(624) White-fronted Goose. Jap, ‘ Karigane.’ 

Common in Tokio Buy; seen as early as the beginuing Of 
October. Passes Hakodate in spring and autumn. Specimens in 
the ‘Tokio, Sapporo College, and Hakodate Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 456, et 1877, p. 146.) 

95, ANSER ERYTHROFUS, Linn. 
[625] Little White-frontel Goose, Jap. ' Ko-karigane.’ 

A miniature of the preceding species. Obtained in Tokio and 
Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm, °* Ibis,’ 
1870, p. 22.) 

2. ANser cYGNorbEs, L. 
[623] Jap. ‘ Sakatsura-lishikui.’ 

Figured in the * Fauna Japonica’ as A. eyynoidesferus, where 
measurements are given as 700430, with which the specimen 
referred to in the former catalogue—now in the College Museum at 
Sapporo—agrees, the bill of which measures along the ridge 68, and 
along the gape 63 millimetres, That specimen was obtained in the 
Iburi district of South-east Yezo. There appear to be two sizes, as 
in A. segitum, which may prove distinct. As to the protuberance 
on the bill, which the ‘Fauna Japonica’ says is confined to the 
domestic variety, Dr. Manning had a specimen with such lump, and 
said that many wild ones shot by him had. Specimens of those 
with bill lumps and without, measuring alike, in the Edueation 
Museum at Tokio. 

97, Axser nyrennorers, Pall. 
Snow Goose. Jnp, * Haku-gan.’ 

In large flocks in winter about Sunosaki, Tokio Bay. Iucluded 
in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Twe examples which were shot by Mr. 
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Whitfield measured 725 = 425 and 720» 440. There are said to 
be smaller birds mixed with the flocks, which may prove to be A. 
oliatvs (Casta). Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museum. 
(B. and P., ‘ [bis,’ 1878, p. 212.) 
28, BERsicha nvrcuiss:, Sw. and Rich. 

Hutchins’s Goose. Jap. ‘Shi-jiu-kara-gan.’ 

A small species of the Canada goose form inhabiting the 
Pacific coast of North America, and passing ra Kamschatka to 
Japan, where it doés not seem to be abundant. Identitied by Mr. 
Seebohm, 

« Specimens obtained in the neighbourhood of Hakodate are in the 
Museum. Also in the Tokio Museums. Obtained at Yokohama. 

Mr. Snow found this ooze breeding on the Kurils, laying tive 

eggs. He brought away live examples. 
29. BERNICLA TORQUATA, Jenyns. 
Brent Goose. Jap. ‘ Koku-gun.’ 

Obtained in Tokio Bay. The winter sen-goose of Hakodate, 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (B. and P., * Ibis,’ 1878, p. 
212,) 

Also shot by Capt. H. J. Carrew at Funagawa, N. W. const 
Main Island, Sendai and Awomori Bays. 

50, Awas poscnas, L, 
[628] Mallard. Jap. ‘ Ma-gamo.’ ; 

As in Europe, the common “ Wild Duck” in Japan. As far 
as we know it does not breed south of Yezo. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, 
p. 146.) 

Specimens in all the Museums. Mr. Suow anys it is not 
numerots on the hurils. 

ol AWAS 4ONORHYSCHA, Swinh, 
[629] Dusky Mallard. Jap. ‘ Kari-gamo.’ 

OF the same form and sive as the Mallard, and doubtless often 
mistaken by sportemen to be female or young Mallard. Can 
ulways be distinguished by a yellow band across the bill. Seema to 
be very generally distributed. Specimens from both islands in the 
Hakodate Museum. Specimens in the Tokio Museum. A nest of 
eggs was found in April on the lake at Uyeno Park. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164.) 
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Mr. Snow has found a few on the Kurils. Probably the figure 
in the‘ Fauna Japonica’ of Ana# poteilorhynha (hybrida) is intended 
for this duck. 
$2 Arx GaLERicuLatA, L. 

[638] Mandarin Duck. Jap. * Oshi-dori.’ 

Breeds in Yezo, and on the Main Island. Is said formerly to 
have built in the trees in Uyeno Park. Common on narrow, deep 
streams. Dives and hides in the overhanging bamboo thickets on the 
approach of danger. Obtained at Nikko. Specimens in the Tokio, 
Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, (Bwinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 497.) 


93. CAarsaca nuTILA, Pall. 
[631] Ruddy Shieldrake. 

This bird is figured in native books, and is given in the * Fauna 
Japonica’ list. We have been shown the wing-feathers, but have 
not succeeded in obtaining a complete specimen, 

34. TARDORNA corxuTa, Gmd. 
(630) Common Shieldrake. Jap. * Tsukushi-gamo.’ 

A fall plumaged male presented by Mr. F. Ringer, who 
collected it at Nagasaki, is in the Hakodate Museum. Also obtained 
at Yokohama. 
$5, Mareca PENELOPE, L, 

_ [634] Widgeon. Jap. ‘ Hidori.’ 

Swarms during winter in the Tokio moats and bay. Obtained 
at Nagasaki. Common in Yezo in spring and autumn. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Tokio and Sapporo Museums © (Swine, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1875, p. 457.) ety 
96. DariLa acura, L. 

(633] Pintail. Jap, * O-naga-gamo.’ 

A very common duck in winter in Tokio ; passes Hakodate in 
spring and autumn. (Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p. 207: Swinhoe, 
* This,’ 1877, p. 147.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, 

37. QueRQuEDULA crecoA, L. 
(636) Teal. Jap. ‘ Ko-gamo.’ 

Very plentiful about Tokio in winter. Some remain in Yero 
during the same season, but niost go south. Obtained at the Kurils 
by Mr. Snow, and by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki. : 
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Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 207: Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 


$8. Qrerquvenuna circta, L. 
[637] Garganey Teal. Jap. ‘Shima-haji.’ 

One specimen obtained in the Tokio market by Mr. Ota, in the 
National Nuseum. ‘Two specimens by Mr. N. Fukushi at Sapporo, 
Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum. Mr. Alan Owston has lately 
obtained several examples in the Yokohama market. 


99, Querquepu.a FALcaATA, Pall. 
[640] Falented Teal, Jap. ‘ Yoshi-gamto.’ 
Specimens from Nagasaki, Awomori and Yezo, in the Sapporo 
College, andl Hakodate Museums; also in the Tokio Museums, 
Common in Tokio Bay. (Swinhoe, ‘ [bis,’ 1574, p. 164.) 


40, QuERQUEDULA Formosa, Georgi. 
[629] Spectacled Teal. Jap. ‘Aji’ Male and female 
figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
Common in winter about Tokio. Ranges os far as the north 
extremity of the Main Island, if not Yezo. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 


41. Spatuna ciypeata, L. 
[632] Shoveller. Jap. ‘ Hashiliro-gamo.’ 

Generally distributed from Nagasaki through the Main Island, 
Migrates with the other ducks. Yezo specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo college Museums, aleo in the Tokio. Museums, 
(Bwinhoe, ' This,’ 1875, p. 457.) 


49. CHAULELAsMUs errerents, L. 
[635] Gadwall. Jap, ‘ Okayoshi.’ 

Not common among the wild fowl brought to market at 
Yokohama. One obtained in that way is in the Hakodate Museum, 
An exeeptionally large specimen shot by Mr. Whitteld north of 
Tokio, January, 1880. Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 


48. Foutevna marina, L. 
[646] Scaup Duck. Jap. ‘Nakihashiro-gamo.’ 
* Common in winter about Tokio. Remains at Hakodate in spring 
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about the latest duck, Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457.) 
Collected by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. 


44. Fvnicvna MArtLomwes, Vigors. 
[6463] Lesser Scaup. 
Specimen sent from Yezo to the late Mr. Consul Swinhoe was 
identified by him as this species, which has also been collected at 
Yokohama, Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457 and 1877, p. 147.) 
For distinction besween this and F. afinis (Eyt) see Swinhoe, 
P. 4. 8., 1875, p. 411. 
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45. Fouriuna crmratra, L. 
[647] Tufted Duck~ Jap. ‘ Kinkurohajiro-gamo.’ 
A. common duck during winter in Tokio, Migrates to Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. .(Seebolim, ° Ibis,” 
1879, p. 22.) 


46. Fouictna Ferma, L. 
Pochard. Jap. ‘ Hoshihajiro.’ 

One specimen obtained at Hakodate is in the Museum there. 
Common in the early months of the year about Yokohama. (1. 
and P., ‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 214.) The Pochard was included by Mr. 
Swinhoe in his ‘ Revised Catalogue’ by mistake. | 


47, Nvnoca FERRUGINEA, Gm. 
Ferrtuginous or White-eyed Duck. Jap. ‘ Akahajiro.’ 
A few specimens obtained in Tokio and Yokohama, and Yeu 
specimen in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm, ° This,’ 1879, p. 22.) 
Specimens in the National and University Museum, Tokio, 


48. CLaxauna marrrosica, L. 
Harlequin Duck. Jap, ‘Shinori-gamo. 
More common in Yezo than on the Main Island and still more 
abundant on the Kurils. Specimens in the Sapporo, Hakodate, and 
Tokio Museum, (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 


49, Craxovia anavctos, Le 


[643] Golden Eye. Jap. ‘ Hojiro-gamw.’ 
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Probably the most numerous kind ofsea-duck in Yezo. General- 
ly distributed about the coast. Frequents the rivers and bays south in 
the winter. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p, 208: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1877, p. 147.) 

50, HaAneLpA GiActTALts, L. 
[644] Long-tailed Duck. 

Common on the coasts of Yezo ; not yet found south. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Sapporo Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ This,’ 1867, p. 208: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis! 1877, p. 147.) Mr. Snow notes 
this as the earliest duck going north along the Kurils in spring. 
hl, SoMATERIA DIEPAR, Sparrm. 

Steller’s Western Duck. 

Shot by Mr. H. J. Snow during winter on Ribren4 one of 
the Kuril Islands. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from 
Kamechatka, and the Korils. (8. and P., ‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 215.) 
Mr. Snow has also obtained summer specimens now in the hands of 
Mr. Owston, 

52, Uipemta risca, L, 
[641] Velvet Seoter. Jap. ‘ Kurc-tori.’ 

Common in Yezo; also obiained at Sendai, and occasionally 
about Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo college, 
and Tokio Musenms, (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 208, Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1875, p. 457.) 

Mr. Snow has found a few on the Kurils, but says they go 
farther north to breed. It is possible the American form tefrelina 
may occur in Japan, see note to following number. The distinction 
between the two species is very slight. 

5§. Cipewa awertwaya, Rich. 
American Black Scoter. Jap. ‘ Kuro-gamo.’ 

Obtained in Yeo, and also in the Yokohama game-market, 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 23.) 

_ Mr. Snow, who has collected several specimens on the Kurils, says 
that this species is generally found there on the rivers during summer, 
This Scoter was enumerated by the late Mr, Swinhoe, No. 642, in his 
‘Revised Catalogue’ as having been shot on the Yangtze. This was 
anerror. The specimen wag ata later date (Feb., 1875) sent to Mr. 
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Swinhoe. It was not either of the Black Scoters, but one of the 
white-winged species, according to Swinhoe the American (& 
velvetina, Cass, (* Ibis," 1875, p. 497.) 


54. MEnGuLUs ALBELLUs, L. 
[616] Smew. Jap. *‘ Miko-aisa.’ 
Specimens obtained at Yokohama and in Yezo; the Intter in the 
Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 2%.) 
Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 


55, Meravs casror, L. 
[618] Googander. Jap. ‘ Kawa-aiea.’ 
Near Tokio, andin Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo 
and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1875, p. 496.) 


5G, Menave seerator, L. 
[617] Red-breasted Merganser. Jap. * Lnni-misa.’ 

Specimens obtained in Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Tbis,” 1875, p. 459.) 

There are specimens in the Tokio Museums. Mr. Owston has 
obtained it from Sendai Bay and an example collected by Mr, Ringer 
at Nagasaki has been compared, Mr, Snow notes that one or both 
of these Mergangers breed on the Kurils. (N. B.—There is another 
species in China, M. aquamatis, Gouttl,) 


57. PHanacraconaAx cargo, L, 
[649] Cormorant. Jap. ‘'U.’ 

Great numbers roost on the trees at Babasaka, in the centre of 
Tokio. Generally found throughout Japan. Specimens in the 
Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio Moseums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 164: Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p. 210.) 

We have found considerable difference in measurements of what 
we have hitherto considered this species, but the largest specimens do 
not come above the dimensions given by Yarrell or Baird, the wings 
averaging 14 inches, bills along ridge 24 to 2}. It may be that 
C, filamentowws or eapillatus figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ is a good 
species. The figures there might be taken for caro, but thedimensions 
given (32 and 12} inches) are less. Ridgway’s ‘ Bulletin of the U. 5. 
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National Museum’ includes six species of cormorants found on the 
Pacific Coast, and calls bieriatatus of Pallas the Red-faced Comorant. 


58, PHALACRACORAX PELAGICUS, Pall. 
[6494] Resplendent Shag. Jap. ‘ U-garasu.’ 

Mr. Snow obtained the egg of this species at the Kuril Islands, 
and a fine full plumaged specimen measuring about 700, wing 300, 
bill ridge 55, Bare skin on the face red, white thigh, patches. 
Few white feathers on side of neck. Double crest. Our specimens 
ineasure from 630 to 710% 255 to 290. Bill cylindrical, along 
ridge 46 to 51. 

It seems to keep always on the sea, not being found inland. 
Great numbers roost at night on Treaty Point, Yokohama during 
the winter, but do not stop during the summer. Common on the 
coast of Yezso. Specimens in the Hakodate, Tokio and Sapporo 
College Museums. (Swinhoe, Ibis, 1874, p. 164, et 1877, p. 147.) 


59, Puanacracorax picrmtarce, Pall. 
(650) Double-crested Cormorant. 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ with the bare skin of the 
face yellow. Dimensions given as 653* 260 mm. 

Mr. Whitely recorded this species from Hakodate (‘ Ibis,’ 1567, 
p. 211), and examples have been obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Yokohama. For distinctive differences between this and polmieus, 
see Mr. Swinhoe’s remarks, * Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164. 


60, Stra Levcorasrma, Bodd. (7) 
Booby Gannet. 

Given in the list of the ‘ Fauna Japonica" as 5, fier. 

Specimen and eggs, probably of this species, from the Bouin 
Islands in the National Museum, Uyeno, Tokio. Stla fiber, L., is 
given in Swinhoe’s Revised Catalogue as occurring at Shanghai and 
Formosa. 

61, STeRsa ruLioss, Gmel. 
Sooty Tern. 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ Adult, black above, white 
below. Feetdusky. Juvenile, dusky all over, wing about 355 mm. 
62, Srensa minvra, L. (%) 

(669) Lesser Tern, Jap. ' Ajisnelsi.’ 
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An example shot in Tokio Bay by Mr. Dare, probably this 
species, is in possession of one of the authors. ‘To be geen fishing on 
the rivers in summer about Yokohama, where it breeds. Specimens 
in the Tokio Museums. 

63. SreRNA LONGIFENNIS, Nordm. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from Yezoand Kamachatka, 
collected by Mr. N. Fukushi. One killed by Mr. H. J. Snow at 
Eturop (Kuril Islands), sent to Mr- H: Seebohm for identification. 
(Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 23.) Another obtained at Yokohama 
in May. 

G4, Srerwa —— ? 

A wholly white Tern in the collection of the National Museum, 
may be Cygis candida (Gmel.), (See Seebolim, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879. p. 23.) 
Mr, Snow saw a white Tern at the Kurils. 
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64). Srersa srouipa, L. 
[G71] Noddy Tern. 

A specimen obtained by Mr. Harrison of H. M. 5. Modeste on 
the coast in the vicinity of the gulf of Yezo, in the collection of one 
of the authors at Yokohama, agrees with the figure and description 
of this European species, as does also an example in the Education 
Museum, Tokto. 

H5. Larve crassimostris, Vieill. 
(656] Black-tailed Gull. Jap. ‘ Umineko.’ 

The most abundant gull throughout Japan. Specimens in the 
Sapporo College, Sapporo, Hakodate, and ‘Tokio Museums. (Blakis- 
ton, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. $52: Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164.) Tt was 
figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as melcnurite. 


66. Lanvs enavevs, Fabr. 
Glaucus Gull or Burgomaster. Jap. ‘Shiro-kamome,’ 
Specimens obtained nt Hakodate, identified by Mr. Howard 
Saunders. (Bee Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 23.) Mr. Seebohm says these apecimena are in the immature 
plumage to which Richardson gave the mame /udehinai. (See 
Saunders, ‘ P, Z. S.," 1878, p. 166.) 


67, Lanus GLAvcescess, Licht. 
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Large Grey-winged Gull, Jap. ‘O-washi-kamome.’ 
Specimens obtained at Hakodate, identified by Mr. Howard 
Saunders. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1874, p. 1659: Seebohm, ‘ [bis,’ 1879, 
p. 23.) Also obtained at Yokohama. 


68. Larnvs cAcnrssxaxe, Pall. 
[657] Mediterranean Herring-Gull. 

Several specimens collected at- Hakodate by Mr. H. Whitely 
were placed under the name of L. occidentalis, Aud. (* Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 210.) Mr. Howard Saunders has decided that they should have 
been named as above. (Secbohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) Mr. 
Seebohm has lately identified another specimen from Hakodate, and 
one sent by Mr, F. Ringer from Nagasaki is in the Norwich 
Museom. Common about Yokohamu in spring. 

J, affinie, Reinh, has been obtained in the Ochotsk Sea, and 
may be looked for in Japan. (Seebohm, ‘ [bie,’ 1879, p. 24.) 


60. Lancs caxvus, Linn. 
(654, 655] Common Gull. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected in Yezo and 
Kamechatka. Identified by Mr. Howanl Saunders az ao large race 
of this species, probably 6. nivews of Pallas, (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 165: Seebohm. ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 


70. Larvs marrsvs, L. 
Great Black-backed Gull. Jap. ‘ O-seguro-kamome.’ 
Specimen identified by Mr. Howard Saunders. (Swinhoe, 
‘ This,” 1874, p. 164: Seebohm, * Dhis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from that locality and the 
Kuril Islands. 


71. Lagus tevcorrerve, Faber. 
Teeland Gull, 

On the authority of a specimen from Yezo, identified by Mr. 
Howard Saunders. (P.Z.8., 1878, p. 166: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 24.) 

72. LARnus DELAWARESSIs, Ord. 
Ring-hilled Gull. 
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A specimen collected by Mr. H. Whitely, at Hakodate, is in the 
collection of Mr. Howard Saunders. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 


73. Larus ripreunpus, L. 
[660] Black-headed Gull. Jap. ‘ Yuri-kamome.’ 
Specimens obtained from various localities. Leaves Yezo in 
winter. Assumes black head in April. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1874, p, 165+: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1974, p. 24.) 


74, Rissa trmpactryea, L. (7) 
Kittiwake Gull. 

Specimens obtained at Nemoro, at the eastern extremity of 
Yezo, and the Kurils in the Hakodate Museum. Another, collected 
at Tokio, is referred to this species or FR. aeptentrionalia of Lawrence, 
the North Pacific Kittiwake, pending proper identification. An 
example ‘has been forwarded to Mr, H. Seebohm. Mr. Snow 
obtained eggs. 


74). Srencornarts parasrricus, L. (1) 
Buflon’s Skua or Long-tailed Jacger. 

Specimens obtained during last season by Mr, H. J, Snow at 
the Kurils aro referred to this species, which he says is common 
north of Urup, An example has been sent Mr. Secbohm for 
comparison. 

75. Srercorarrvs oREPipatous, Gmel. (?) 
Richardson’s Skua. | 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum, collected at Kuril Islands 
by Mr. H. J. Snow. Larger than the foregoing species. 

751. SreRcORARIUs——? 

A third species of Skua larger and heavier than either of the 
foregoing collected by Mr. A. Owston in the Gulfof Yezo, mensures 
about 550 in length, wing 340, bill 30, stout and strong. The two 
centre tail feathers (not narrowed) 35 millimetres beyond the others. 
Back, head, neck, vent, and under tail-coverts dark slate, the last 
spotted with white. White breast with dark spots on the sides, Feet 
black. A specimen has lately been forwarded to Mr, Seebolm. 

754 Arraces misor. Gmel. (7) 
[675] Lesser Frigate-Bird. 
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A single specimen shot by Mr, Consul Quin at Hakodate in October 
i referred to this species, which has been found on the China coast. 
76. DIOMEDEA DEROGATA, Swinhoe. 

[6744] Flesh-billed Black Albatross. Jap. ‘ Kuro-ahidori,’ 

Common in Yero at midsummer. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165.) 

Specimens in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate. 

77. DioMEDEA RRACHYURA, Temm. 
[675] Short-tailed Albatross. Jap. ' Abddori.’ 

More abundant in southern than in northern Japan. The 
young resembling D. Derogata. Is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
Collected at Nagasaki by Mr. Ringer. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo Museums from Yezo, and in the Tokio Museums. Eggs 
from the Bonins in the National Museum. 

70. Fonaarvs pactricus, Lawrence—P. parifien, Auil, 
Pacific Fulmar. 

Specimens obtained from the Kuril Islands—where Mr. Snow 
found it breeding—in the Hakedate Museum, and in Mr. Owston’s 
collection at Yokohama. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p, 25.) 

80. ProcELLARIA LEvCORRHOA, Vieill. 
Leach’s Petrel. Jap. ‘ Umi-teubame.' 

Specimens from Skotan and the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo college Museums, One sent to Dr. P. L, Sclater in 
1878. (‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 218.) Identified by Mr. Seebohm. 


81. Procen.arm rurcata, Gould, 
Fork-tailed Petre. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from the Kuril Islands 
referred to this species. An example has Intely been sent to Mr, 
Sesbohm. Mr. Snow fonnd both these Storm Petrels breeding on 
the Kurils. 

78 Purrisus FuLiaisosus, Strickl. (7) 
Sooty Shearwater. 

Specimens in the Hokodate Museum collected by Mr. Snow at 
the Kuril Islanda. Not seen by him north of Urup. One sent to 
Mr. Seebohm. 

82. Porrmva Levoomenas, T. & 8. 
[6722] Shearwater. 


r 
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Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica” under this name. Bill and 
feet, light flesh ; grey head ; dark back ; belly white, Length 455, 
wing 328 mm. Mr. Owston has a specimen obtained near Yoko- 
hama, which agrees with the figure and description in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ;’ it measures about 500, and the wing is 330 millimetres. 
A specimen in the collection of one of the authors is also from the 
same locality. 
a3. Porrisus TEsuiRosrais, T. & 5. 

Slender-billed Shearwater. Jap. ‘Umi-kamome.’ 

A specimen obtained after a typhoon at Yoshino, Yamato, 
forty miles distant from the nearest sea, is now in the Educational 
Museum, Agrees with the figure in the ‘Fauna Japonica '; dark 
all over, 380%280, Another picked up, very much decayed, on the 
beach at Kamakura. 

84, CHamaADRIvs FULVUs, Gm. 
(526) Eastern Golden Plover. Jap. ‘Muneguro-shigi.’ 

Common throughout Japan. Specimens in the Sapporo, 
Hakodate and ‘Tokio Museums. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ 
as (. plucialisorientalte. 

This bird has received the name of oreintali#, and has also been 
confounded with €. virginiews, but the latter is a larger species not 
yet found in Asin. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis, 1574, p. 162, et 1875, p. 402: 
Whitely, ‘Ibis’ 1967, p. 204: Seebohm, * This,’ 1879, p. 25.) 

85, Jecranrris cantraNa, Lath. 
[531] Kentish Plover. Jap. ° Shiro-chidori.’, 

Specimens obtained in the Main Island and Yezo in the Hako- 
date Museum ; alsointhe Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, * This,’ 1862, 
p. 380: Swinhoe, ‘ Tbis,’ 1875, p- 452.) 

Common in winter about Yokohama. 

86. JMGrtAniris PLAcIDA, Gray. 
(530] Harting’s Sand-Plover. Jap. ‘Tkaru-chidori.’ 

Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum ; also in 
the ‘Tokio Museums, Common in winter about Yokohama. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1874, p. 162.) The representative in Eastern Asia 
of 2. hiatiowla of Europe. 

87. AietAnrrs curosicvs, Gm.—dubia, Scop. 
[534] Little Ringed Plover. 


é 
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Found breeding on the shore of Yamanaka Lake, Fuji; obtained 
at Hakodate and Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 452: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 25). 
a8, JBarauria Moxcouics, Pall —Rufieapilla, Temm. 

[529] Specimens obtained both from neighbourhood of 
Yokohama, the Kurils and Hakodate in the Hakodate Museum ; 
also in the Tokio Museums. G2. geojfroyi, which is distinct from 
this species, is said to be found in Japan. It, as well ag veredus, are 
on an average larger in all their parts. See Swinhoe, 'P. 2.8.’ 
1870, pp. 140, 141, 142. (Seebohm, ' This,’ 1879, p. 2.) 

89. VaNeuivs chieratus, Mey. 

[522] Lapwing. Jap. ‘ Tagere.’ 

Specimens obtained at Tokio, Nagasaki and Niigata, and at 
Sapporo and Hokodate in Yezo; it does not seem to be a common 
bird in Yezo, but is very abundant about Kawasaki. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1876, p. 354.) 
$0, LonIvANELLUs INoRNATUS, T. & 8. 

[§23) Spur-winged Plover. Jap. ‘ Kire.’ 

This bird has not been found as far north as Yeao. Specimen 
in the Hakodate Museum is from Tokio, also in the Tokio Museums. 
Breeds about Susaki, Tokio. The male is very vigilant, mounting 
high up in the air and with loud laughing cries driving off any kite 
or hawk directly one appears hovering near where the hen is sitting. 
The eggs are laid among the grass growing on the ridges which 
intersect the paddy-fields ; they are four in number, and resemble 
the lapwing, but are not so pointed. Breeds in April. Figured in 
the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

91. SqvaTAROLA HELVETICA, 1. 

[525] Grey Plover. 

Common in spring and autumn in Yezo, and about Yokohama, 
but wot 2 abundant as the Golden Plover. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, and in the a University. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1875, p. 452.) 

92. Srrepsi.as inreRrRes, L. 
[558] Turnstone. Jap. , Kio-j0-shigi.’ 
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Seems to be more common on the Main Island than in Yexo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Sechohm, 
‘ This,” 1879, p. 26.) Collected by Mr. Snow at the Karils. 


03. HasmArorus 0scuLASs, Swinhoe. 
[535] Eastern Oyster-catcher, Jap. ‘ Miyako shigi.” 
Specimens obtained about Yokohama, and in Yezo, in the Hako- 
date and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ This,’ 1879, p. 26.) Observed 
at the Kurils by Mr. Snow. 


O4. Toraxve rxcaxvs, Gm. 
[544] Grey Sandpiper. if 

This is one of the most common Sandpipers in Japan, Specimens 
from vurioua Jocalities On the Main Island and Yezo in the Hakodate 
and Tokio Museume, and Mr. Snow has collected it at the Kurils. 

It is figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica” a8 T. judeorwentus, and 
included in Mr. H. Whitely’s list (* This,’ 1867, p. 205) under that 
name, and is probably that given by Cussin as breripes in Perry's 
Expedition to Japan. 

Specimens in. spring aml autumn plumage, whieh differ considera 
bly, were identified by the late Mr. BR. Swinhoe. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1874, p. 163, et 1875, p. 453.) 


05. 'Torasve avorris, L. 
[538] Greenshank. Jap, ‘ Awo-ashi chidori, 
Common in Yexo, and obtained about Yokohama. Specimens in 
the Education Museum, Tokio, and Sapporo and Hakodate Muscums, 
(Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1875, p. 453: Cassin, ‘ Proc. P. A. NVS.,” 1858.) 


054. Toranvs FLAvirEs, Gmel. (f) 

Mr. A. Owston has a Sandpiper with red or yellow legs. — 
Length about 235, wing 137 millimetres. In size amd color of the back 
agrees with ochroprt#, but the bill is slightly longer. The under surface 
of the wing is light. ‘Tail and tail-coverts equally barred with black 
and white. Is a smaller bird than glereola, but like that species has 
the upper surface of the quill of only the outer primary white, Rump 
white, 


06. Toraxus cALIDREIS, Bechst (7) 
[541] Common Redshank. ; 


4 . 
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Specimen—probably this species—sent to Mr. H. Seebohm for 
identification ; appears to be not uncommon in the autumn about 
Tokio. 

97. Toraxus Fuscus, L. 

Several specimens, collected in Yezo, in the Hakodate and 
Sapporo Museums. Also obtained near Tokio; specimens in the 
Museums there, (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 493.) 

98, Toraxus ocimorus, L. 
[543] Green Sandpiper. 

Exainples from Tokio, Nagasaki, and several localities in Yexo 
compared. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 390: Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ p. 1875, 453.) 


09, ToranuUs GLAREOLA, L. 
[542] Wood Sandpiper. 
Specimens from Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Whitely, ‘Ibis, 1867, p. 205; Swinhoe, ‘ This,” 1874, 
169.) 


100. Trrxcorwes nyro.evcts, L. 
[545] Common Sandpiper. 

Common on rivers, both on the Main Island and Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums 
Differences in plumage attributed to season only. (Swinhoe, * Ibis, 
1874, p. 163, 1875, p. 463.) Seen at Eturop Island. 


1001. TeREKiA crxerea, Gmel. 
(546) Terek Sandpiper. 

This bird was only obtained for the first time in Japan this Inst 
year. Mr. P. L. Jouy of the Smithsonian Istetitution identified 
specimens obtained at the Yokohama market. ‘There is an example 
in the Educational Museum, Tokio. 

101. Lraosa narronicA, L,—Uropigialis, Gould. 
(547) Bar-tailed Godwit. Jap. ‘ Kojaku chidori.’ 

Specimens from Tokio and Yezo in the Hakedate and Sapporo 
Museums. Algo in the Tokio University. This speciés is given in 
the‘ Fauna Japonica’ as I. rufa, and is probably that noted by Cassin 
from Japan, Proc, Acad. Phil. 1858. (Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1875, p, 493.) 
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102, Listosa nrEvires, G. R. Gray. 
[548] Godwit. Jap. , Sorihashi chidori.’ 

Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. Speck. 
men in the National Museum seems very dark ; may be another 
species. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,” 1575, p. 450.) 

Obtained also at Yokohama. 


103. Recurvirosrra avocerra, L. (7) 
[536] Avocet. 
This is given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ under the name of 
Limoer recurviroatre, Mr. G, Hamilton. states that he saw such 
a bird some years ago at Susaki, Tokio. 


1033, Hiasrorvs —— ? 
[537] Stilt. 
A Japanese drawing in the National Museum representa a bird 
of this kind. H. cenedidua, Bonn., ia included in Swinhoe’s ' Revised 
Catalogue’ on the authority of Pire David sesing one at Peking. 


104, Trivaa crassirosTeg, T. & 5. 
[500] Eastern Knot. 

A specimen of this bird, which is figured in the * Fauna 
Japonica,’ waz obtained at Hakodate in 1861. (Blakiston, " This,’ 
1862, p. 330.) It is probably the species included by Cassin as 7 
magné, Proc. Acad. Phil. 1856. Specimens since obtained in Yezo 
in the Hakodate Museum, and one in the Education Museum, Tokio. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,” 1879, p. 26.) 

Common about Yokohama in the autumn, and collected by Mr. 
Snow at the Kurils. 


104) Trucsa casvtvs, L. 
[561] Knot. 
Specimens collected at Yokohama by Mr. Alan Owston and 
one of the authors, compated with « European example. One 
specimen in the Tokio University. 


105. Trraxa crscius, Linn. 
(563) Dunlin. 
A number of specimens in the Hnkodate, Sapporo and Tokio 
Museums, having the usual variability of plumage and length of bill, 
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those with the longer bills being females, Tokio and Yezo examples 
compared. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1962, p. 330: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, 
- p 455.) Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as veriabiliz. Collected 
by Mr. Snow at the Kaurils. 


106. Trigxa acummata, Horsf. 
[564] Sharp-tailed Stint. 

Specimens from Yezo in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums 
in autumn plumage, and one from Yokohama in spring. Often 
obtained near Yokohama, and has been collected at Nagasaki. 
” (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 455.) Good examples in the Tokio 
University. 


107. Trmexa Ruriconuis, Pallas. (1776)=ealiae. Pall. (1511) 

—albescens, Temm. (1824.) 

[566] Stint. 

This species is distinguishable from the Little Stint, 2. munuta, 
Leisl., its western representative, by being much more chestnut on 
the throat in summer, and at all seasons by its longer tarsus. 
(‘Siberia in Europe,’ p. 232.) The tarsi of the specimens, however, 
in the Hakodate Museum hardly measure over the.dimensions given 
by Yarrell for mntfa. 

Obtained in Yezo, and at Yokohama and Nagasaki, Speciniens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio University Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1862, p. 330, as T. femmineki: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 206, aa T. 
minida : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 455, as ofbeseens.) 

108. Trinca sunsuncra, Midd,—domacensis, Horsf. 
[565) Stint. 

This species is distinguishable by its long hind toe. Specimens 
collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum, Duplicates were 
identified by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe as 7. dameacensis, Horaf. 
(* Tbie,’ 1875, p. 455.) Mr. Seebohm has corrected the error in his 
note in the ‘ Ibis,” 1879, p. 26, where he called this rujicollis, Pall. 
The preceding species will stand as now given. 


109. Trincs pLaryrayscHua, Temm. (?) 
[562] Brond-billed Stint. 
Two specimeng collected at Yokohama and two in the Tokio Uni- 
 wersily. A female collected at Hakodate in August measure in length 
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184, wing 112, bill 30, tarsus 21 mm, The bill is somewhat curved 
at the end. We think there is little doubt of its being this species, 
though we were at first inclined to consider it too large, going by 
Yarrell’s measurements; but we find according to Swinhoe (* Ibis,’ 
1863, p. 412) that Formosan specimens measured, male 172% 108, 
bill $1, female 190* 109, bill 32. 

A specimen has been sent to Mr, Seebohm. 


110. Cauipris ARENARIA, L. 
[557] Sanderling. 
Specimens obtained on the south-east coast of Yezo and Yoko 
hama in the Hakodate Museum, (Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1875, p. 454.) 


111. Macueres pvawax, L. (7) 
Raff. | 
A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in the Hakodate Museum, 
is referred to this species, 


112, Lonirr: nyrersorevs, L, 
569] Red-necked Phalarope. 
Specimens in both spring and autumn plumage, collected 
in Yezo, and the Kuril Islands are in the Hakodate Museum. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ [bis,’ 1875, p, 455.) 


113. Lowes witsoxt, Lob. (7?) 

Specimens collected by Mr, H. J. Snow on the Kuril 
Islands, where he also found [. Ayperbores, in the Hakodate 
Museum. About the same form and size as the American species, 
One sent to Mr. Seebohm for identification. 


114. Everxornyscive preueus, L. 
[569] Spoon-billed Sandpiper. Jap. ‘ Hira-shigi.’ 
Specimens obtained in Yezo of this peculiar -bird are in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, 
p. 455.) Also obtained in Yokohama and by Mr. Ota at Tokio. 


115, Scoropax rvericona, L, 
[550] Woodcock. Jap. ‘ Hodo-shigi.’ 
The woodeock of Japan in not distinguishable from that of Europe. 
It varies much in shade of plumage, and sometimes is found entirely of 
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ncreamy white, Tt seems to be generally distributed, but is only 
foind in Yezo during the warm ecenzon. It has been obtained 
breeding at Fujisan, but in all probability the great part go much 
further north for that purpose. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 206: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1877, p. 145: Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1579, Pp. a 


116, Gauiraco avereauis, Lath. 

Great Australian Snipe. Jap. ‘ Yama-shigi.’ 

This bird was obtained on Fuji, in June and July, when breed- 
ing. It is common in Yezo, where it was first discovered to be a 


Japanese bird in 1861, (Blakiston, ‘Ibis, 1865, p, 100.) Speci 


mens in the Hakodate Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1565, p. 444, et 
1874, p. 163: Seebohm, * Tbis,’ 1879, p. 26.) 


117. GALLISAGO scoLopactsa, Bp. 
[554] Common Snipe. Jap. ‘ Ji-shigi.’ 

Common throughout Japan, including Eturop, one of the Kurils. 
Specimens from several! localities in the Sapporo, Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. The plumage is darker in autumn than in spring, 
owing to which the late Mr. RK. Swinhoe considered that some of the 
specimens sent him were the American species, (, wi/aoni, but these 
have subsequently been carefully compared by Mr. H. Secbohm 
with European examples, who pronounces all to be G. sofopecina, 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874,’ p. 163, et 1875, p. 454; Seebolim, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 27.) One of the authors has a light fawn-coloured variety. 

This was given in Cassin’s report of Commodore Perry's 
Expedition as G. #enura. T., and Mr. H. Whitely included G,. 
wedia in his list (' Ibis,’ 1867, p. 206), which probably referred to 


this species. 


118 GaALLrsaco sourrarta, Hodga. 
[551] Solitary Snipe. 

Common at Yokohama; often found on up-lands, -Found also 
at Nagnsaki and a few in Yezo, Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 146.) 

The Inte Mr. Swinhoe imagined that an example procured at 
Shanghai in Feb., 1873 was G@. japonica separated by Bonaparte, 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1873, p. 364) ; but after examination of another from 
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the same locality in Jan., 1874, and one from Yokohama fornished 
by us, he considered the species inseparable, (Swinhoe, ‘This,’ 1877, p. 
146). From its occurrence about some spring-water ereeks which 
remain unfrozen during the most severe winter weather at Sapporo, 
Ye7o, it is there known by the name of the “ Winter Snipe.” A speci- 
men in the museum of the college was found to have been labelled by 
a foreign professor from Tokio, “ Scolopax rusticula, var. japonica.” 
Ornithologists beware! The‘ Fauna Japonica’ figure is by no means 
good, 

119. Ganursaco oaturstna, L. 

[555] Jack Snipe. 

This is evidently a rare bird in Japan, Mr, Whitely obtained 
only one at Hakodate (* This,” 1567, p. 206), and there is but one in 
the Hakodate Museum, which has been carefully compared with a 
European example. Another was shot by Mr. Olmsted near 
Yokohama in October, 1879, since which Mr, A. Owston has obtained 
several specimens in that locality, and it has been observed on 
Eturop by one of the authors. | 

N. B—The Painted Snipe will be found in this order of 
classification between the Cranes and Rails. 

120, Psevposcol.orax SEMIPALMATUS, Jerdon. (1) 

[549] One specimen obtainéd in Yer, in the Hakodate 
Museum, and another by Mr, Owston at Yokohama referred to this 
species, or Macrorhamphua griseus, Gmel. of N. America, (Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1875, p. 454.) The former, measuring in length 290, wing 150, 
bill 70, with legs and feet olive, and tinged with rust-colour on ita upper 
and lower parts, was killed in October ; while the latter, a March speci- 
men, shews no rust-colour whatever, measures 150 in the wing, bill 73. 
The general appearance of this bird is between a snipe and sandpiper. 
121. Nemesis masor, T. & &. 

[5737] Curlew. Jap. ‘O-shaku shigi.’ 

Hakodate specimens in the Museum there agree with the ‘Fauna 
Japonica’ plate. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 20: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1476, 
p. 834.) A note in the‘ Fauna Japon ica gives this species a3 australia 
of Gould, but Mr. Swinhoe did not recognize this identity, 

1214. Nomenxivs ——? 
This, which did not appear in the former catalogue, makes the fifth 
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curlew in Japan. One of the authors and Mr. Owston have both 
obtained it at Yokohama. It is about the same size.in the body as 
major. Is white instend of cream-color on the under-parts, and has 
white lower back, rump, and tail; the Inst barred with brown. 
There is a specimen in the Hakodate Museum presented by Mr. 
Owston, and one has been lately sent Mr. Seebohm for identifiention. 
N. tahitiensia, Gmel. (5S. R. C. No. 574) was eredited to Commodore 
Perry’s Expedition in Japan (Cussin, ‘P. A. N.S, Phil,’ 1858, p. 
191 to 194), and it is recorded from Alaska, (Ridgw. Bul. U. 5. N. 
Mus. No. 21). Myr. Swinhoe gives the measurements of a female in 
Formosa as 623323, bill 178, tarsus 127, (Swinh. ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 
410): and states that it has a stristed rump, and is much more 
rufescent than evsrafiz, Gould. Our largest example of the latter 
(No. 123 of this list), is 2} inches less in length, and over one inch 
less in the wing. In his ‘ Revised Catalogue’ Mr. Swinhoe gives 
rujeacens, Gould, a8 a synonym of fahifiguaia. Cassin’s so-called 
fahitiews as figured in Perry's Expedition to Japan, Vol. IL 
p. 228, may possibly be referred to australis, Gould. The text 
and the figure do not agree; the former stating it to be smaller 
than phwopus, wherens the outline figure of the head is considerably 
larger. 

122. Nemesis mixor, T. & Simninutws, Gould. 

[570] Curlew. Jap, ‘Shaku shigi.’ 
This diminutive curlew is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 


as, 


| 


123. Numewxrvs averratis, Gould. 

a Curlew. 

Yezo specimens in the Hakodate Museum; also collected at 
Eturop, and at Yokohama. - Identified by the Inte Mr. R. Swinhoe. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1876, p, 334, et 1863, p, 44.) 

124. Numesxivs rn@orvs, Lath. 

_* [571] Whimbrel. Jap. ‘ Ko-shaku-shigi.’ 

Obtained both near Tokioand Nagasaki, andin Yezoand Eturop. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Although Mr, 
Swinhoe made this No. 571 of his Revised Catalogue in 1671, in 1877 

» when he identified the Hakodate birds as phoopus, he considered all the 
China birds as No, 572 of his Catalogue, the Easten Whimbrel N. 
wropygialis, Gould—Jizoniena’*, Gmel. (Swinhoe, * [bis," 1477, p. 146.) 
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125. Ins siprox, T. & 5. 
(577] Japan Ibis. Jap. ‘Toki.’ Jap. in Yezo, ‘Dau.’ 
Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Common on the flats 
around the heal of Tokio Bay, Breeds in Yero. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ this,’ 1875, p. 
455) 


126, [ers rrorigva, Swink. 
[576] Ibis. Jap, *Kuro-toki,’ ‘ Kama-sagi,’ or * Nabe- 
* kaburi.’ 

Not uncommon about Omori, Tokio. One specimen from that 
locality in the Hakodate Museum. Not observed in Yer, and no 
specimen yet sent to Europe for identification, Specimens in the 
Tokio Museums. 

127, Puaranea Mason, T. & 8. 
[579] Spoonbill, Jap, * Hiro-sagi.’ 

Not a common bird. Mr. H. Whitely obtained specimen at 
Hukodate (* Ibis,’ 1867, p. 204), and another prpcured there is m 
the Museum. Also obtained in the Yokohama market. 

P. minor of the ‘ Fauna Japonica" is now considered to be only 
asmall example of the above. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) 
However, there are examples in the Tokio museums, which, although 
varying little in the wing measurements, which are all about 400 
millimetres, differ in other particulars. “Some have entirely white 
wings, while others have part of the webs of the quill feathers black, 
the shafts black, and the shafts of the scapulara black. Some have 
no black on the webs, and the shafts of the quills only partially 
black. Some have long nape plumes, and in others this feature is 
wanting, In the bills, length of tarsus and middle toe, they also 
differ considerably. 

128, Nvyericorax Grisevs, Linn. 
[594] Night Heron, Jap, ‘Seguro-goi.’ 

Generally distributed in South Japan. Eggs and young obtained 
from a heronry below Kochi Castle, Tosa, in July. Nest placed on 
highest branches of tall trees, Eggs a white bluish green color. 
Specimens in the Hakodateand Sapporo College Museums from Tokio, 
also in the Museums there, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 146.) There 
is a single specimen in the Education Museum at Tokio with whole 
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plumage like an immature Night Heron, which has somewhat of a 
crest. It measures in the wing only 170 mm. The bill is 52, and 
middle toe without nail 44. 
1%. Gorwacnivs meLaxotornuts, Raffles. 

[595] Jap. ‘ Miso-goi.’ 

This is the Ardea goisagi of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ with which 
figure it agrees. It has been confounded with the young of the 
common Night Heron. Several specimens obtained. about Tokio. 
Example has been gent to Europe for identification. Not yet found 
on Yexo. Specimen in the Hakodate Museum. 

130. Boravevs sreciaris, |. 
[508] Bittern. Jap. ‘Sankano-goi,’ 

Observed about Tokio, and collected at Yokohama and Nagasaki. 
Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Sapporo and Hakodate Museums; 
also in the Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p, 455.) 

131. Anperra stvensts, Gm. 
[599] Chinese Little Bittern. 

Specimens obtained in Yezo, at Yokohama and at Nagasaki in 
the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums; also in the Tokio Muscums. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) May be at once distinguished from 
the following species by the legs being feathered quite to the knew 
joint. 

132. AnpErra EVEHYTHMA, Swinh. 
[6984] Von Schrenck’s Little Bittern. Jap. * Yoshi-goi.’ 

Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate and Sapporo 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1876, p. $85.) Also collected at 
Yokohama. 

138. AnpEa cinerea, 1. 
[584] Common Heron. Jap. ‘ Awo-sngi.’ 

Occasionally seen about Tokio, An example from Nagasaki 
compared. Specimens obtained in Yezo and at Awomori, in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Sapporo Museums; also in the 
Tokio Museums, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis, 1876, p. 335.) Collected also 
at Yokohama. 

134. Heropras soprsta, Gray. 
[586] Great Egret. Japan. * O-sagi.’ 
This bind is generally considered by ornithologists as only a small 
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race of H, alba of Europe. (Secbohm, * Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) It arrives 
at Tokio in April, and is tolerably abundant. Specimens obtuined 
at Hakodate, in the Museum there; also in the Tokio Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1876, p. 335.) Seen at Eturop Island, and 
collected by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki. - 


1385. Heropias inTERMEDIA, Wagl. 
[587] Egret. Jap. ‘ Chiv-eagi.’ 

Specimens agree with A. egrettoides figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.’ Bill bright orange, tipped with horn culor in summer, 
Specimens from Nagasaki, Tokio and Yezo in the Hakodate and 
Sapporo College Museums ; also in the Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) 


136, Heroptas canzerra, Linn. 
[588] Little Egret. Jap, ‘Shira-sagi.’ 

A very common bird in the neighbourhood of Tokio, where it 
is found the year round. Specimen sent to Mr. H. Seebohm for 
identification. (Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) Nesta in tall trees. 
Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 


Note—The three species of White Egrets here given are all that 
rest on specimens identified by comparison in Europe, but it 
seems probable that a fourth species may exist in Japan. We 
therefore give the following summary :— , 

Hl. modesta,—The largest. species. Generally if not always with 
yellow bill, Migrates south of Tokio in winter. Wing 340 to 
380: bill ridge 105 to 110; middle toe without elaw 100. An 
unusually large example measured, wing 445, bill ridge 12, 
middle toe without nail 102, tarsus 10. 

HL intermedia.—Thick yellow bill, long toes. Migrates south of 
Tokio in winter. Wing 300 to 310, bill ridge 70 to 79, middle 

* toe without nail 76 to 85. 

H. gerzetia.—Thin dark bill, short toes. Found about Tokio the 
whole year. Wing 260 to 300, bill ridge 70 to 92, middle toe 
without nail 60 to 72, taraue 110 to 1165. Unusually small 
examples measure as low as 24/ in the wing, bill ridge 71, 
middle toe without nail 58, tarsus 90. 
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Mr, Seebohm, in a late letter, gives the measurements of tnfer- 
media az, wing 280 to 305, tarsus 100; and garsetia, wing 225, tarsus 
90.; but remarks that the bills of the two species do not vary much. 
137. Bueviecus coromaspeus, Bodd. (7) 

[590] Bufl-hacked Egret. Jap. ‘ Ama-sagi.’ 

Seema to be rather abundant in the south, being found in the 
neighbourhood of Osaka in winter, when, according to Mr. Ota, it 
assumes pure white plumage. <A specimen in such state is in his 
possession which measures 260 in the wing, the tarsus 90, middle 
toe without nail 70. Has light coloured thick bill. When obtained 
in summer about Tokio, the head, neck, and middle-back are rust 
colour, in which state Mr. Ringer collected a male specimen at 
Nagasaki, measuring in length about 510, wing 250, tarsus 90, 
middle toe without nail 70, bill ridge 59 ond yellow. Several 
examples in the museums in Tokio. No specimen yet sent for 
identification to Europe. Is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ but 
not figured, ns Ardea ruasata. 
1si4. ARDEOLA t 

Jap. * Kurosagi.’ 

This was given in a note under No. 137 of the former Catalogue, 





Mr. Ringer's and Mr. Ota’s specimens have now been examined. 


They are from the Goto Islands near Nagasaki, and from Tsu-sima, 
in the straitof Coren. Male is dark blueslate color, with narrow 
white line on throat, female light slate. Length 600, wing 300 
millimetres. Mr. Ringer's specimen measures, wing 250, bill (dusky 
color) 83, middle toe without claw 60, tarsus 70; claws short and 
WOrl. 
158 Burokipes MAckORHYNcHUs, Gould. 

[592] This bird has been obtained at Nagasaki by Mr. F. 
Ringer, who sent a specimen to the Norwich Museum, where it was 
identified. According to Swinhoe (P. Z, S., 1871, p. 412) it is larger 
than jaranicus, Horsf. A specimen obtained at Hakodate we beliéve 
to be the same species, It measures in length 483 nm.; wing, 200 
mim.; bil-ridge, 60 mm, Head and neck resemble female Night 
Heron; wings nearly white, back dark mouse colour, belly white, 
It is probably that given under the name of Area scapularis, Wagl., 
in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 


i 
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139. Crcosra Boverasa, Swinh. 
Japan Stork, Jap. ‘ Ko-dzuru.’ 

This bird was described as new from Japan by the late Mr. R. 
Swinhoe. It is occasionally obtained about Tokio. There are living 
examples in the gardens of the National Museum, a skin in the 
Educational Museum, and both Drs. Manning and Abtburg preserved 


The existence of any stork in China is very doubtful. (Swinhoe, 
P. Z. S., May, 1873, p. 12, 13.) 


140. Gees coarmusts, Bechet.coeineria Bechet. 
[515] Common Crane. 
Figured in the * Fauna Japonica’ as Grua eferce lonqirastria, 
with top of head vermillion, lege dusky, chin and cheeks white, other- 
wise slnt-color, Is considered to be the same as the common Crane 


of Europe. 


141. Gres Levcocarests, Pall. 
[519] White Crane. 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ in white plumage, with rust 
brown head, and spots of rust over other parts, Vermillion on forehead, 
and reaching behind and below the eye. Vermillion bill and lega. Ia 
considered to be the White Crane of Europe. 


149, Gros Levcaucues, T. 
[517] Crane. Jap. ‘Tan-chd.’ 

This is the national Crane of Japan, so commonly given in native 
drawings, and much and deservedly admired, It was formerly only 
allowed to be hawked with great ceremony by nobles of the highest 
rank. Live examples may be scen at the National Museum, 
Specimens obtainel near Sapporo, Yexo, as late as January, in the 
Sapporo Museum, and others in the College Museum there. Also in 
the Hakodate Museum. A fine malo example collected by Mr. Ringer 
at Nagasaki in January, measured in leneth about 1359, wing (40, 
bill 185, tarsus 290. 

143. Gave moxacnus, T. 


[516] Crane, Jap. * Nabelzura.’ 
Not uncommon in the neighbourhood of Tokio, from which locality 
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ig 2 specimen in the Hakodate Museum. Figured in the * Fauna 
Japonica.’ White head and neck, no vermillion nape, otherwise dark 
lead colour, legs the same, 


144. Grevs axticossr, Linn. (7) 

- Crane, Jap. ‘ Mano-dzuru.’ 

This is the most abundant Crane, and is a choice game-bird with 
the Japanese. It is distinguished from the young of ‘Tanchi" by the 
long tertial plume feathers being white, having no black throat, color 
of logs being pink, and the vermillion below the cye. It is a lead- 
coloured bird, with white back-neck right down between the shoulders, 
Leneth about four fect, wing 25 inches, bill 54. There is a specimen 
io the Museum at Sapporo procurel’in Yero. From the deeecription 
sent Mr. H, Sechohm of a specimen from Tokio in the Hakodate 
Museum, he considers it to be G. antigone. (Seebolm, ‘ This," 1879, 
p. 28.) 

Jt is singular that this Crane is not included in the * Fauna 
Japonica.’ 





145, Rayscoma BEXGALENSES. L, 
[556] Painted Snipe. Jap, ‘ Tama-shigi.’ 

This bird is known to sportamen in the south, but probably does 
not reach Yezo, It has been found breeding on Fujiean. Example 
from Nagasaki has heen compared, Specimen from Yokohama in the 
Hakodate Museum; also i in the Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ [bis," 
1877, p. 146.) 


146. Rauics mepices, Blyth. 
[609] Indian Water-Rail. Jap. ‘ Kuina.’ 

Generally distributed throughout Japan, including Yezo, Some 
breed about Yokohama. Specimens in the Tokio, Hakodate and 
Sapporo Colleme Museums. When the ‘Fauna Japonica’ was: 
published it was not considered distinct from the European species A. 
aquatieus, and was included in Mr. H. Whiteley’s list also under this 
name, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis, 1874, p. 163) Mr. Swinhoe obtained 
aquatious in China, which he distinguishes by bcing somewhat smaller, 
having yellow iris, red bill, and wanting the facial mark. We are 
unable to detect any difference between our specimens and a European 
example which we have. (Swinhoe ‘ Ibis,’ 1875 p, 363). 
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147. Porzaxa ERYTHRoTHORAS, 'T. & 8. 
[605] Red-breasted Rail. Jap. ‘ Hi-kuina.’ 

This Rail is likewise generally distributed. Specimens in tho 
Sapporo, Hakodate, and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, * Ibis,” 1862, 
p. 331: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis” 1574, p. 163.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.” Examples of both these Rails collected hy Mr, Ringer at 
Nagasaki are in the Norwich Museum. 


145. Porzaxa pramea, Naum. (?) | 
[06] Baillon’s Crake. Jap, ‘ Hime-kuina.’ 

A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in the Hakodate Museum, 
was referred to this species (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1876, p. 839), but this 
name will probably not stand, our examples being considerably 
smaller than Baillon’s Crake of Europe. This was also noted ‘by 
the Into Mr. Swinhoe in his ‘ Revised Catalogue of the Birds China’ 
(Pro, Zool. Boe., Muay, 1871), where he remarked that Pallas’ name 
of mina should apply. Yarrell’s measurements converted, are, 
165102 millimetres, whereas our specimens measure 152* 82; and 
a fully developed adult obtained by Mr. Ota at Shidzuoka not over 
90 in the wing, A Nagasaki male example collected by Mr. Ringer 
omupares exactly with the Yezo and Yokohama specimens, We have 
lately sent one to Europe for proper comparison. 


149. Porzanwa exquiarra, Swinh. 
[6063] Button Crake. Jap. ‘ Shima-kuina.' 
Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum, ‘The late 
Mr. R. Swinhoe, who described this bind, identified a specimen sent 
him, (¢ Ibis," 1876, p. 335.) The species is figured in the * Ibis,’ for 
1875, pl. IT. Examples obtained at Yokohama agree with those 
from Yeao, except in being less rufous. 


149). Gannicrex crmrata, Lath (7) 

[602] A specimen collected by Mr, FP, Ringer at Nagasaki 
has the heavy bill, Jong tarsus, long narrow hind toe, and long tertinls 
of an example collected on the Yangtez river by one of the authors. 
Tt is not in mature plumage, and wets the red skin on forehe acd, «ot 
was collected in June, and is marked as a female. Wing 162, tarsus 
G2, middle toe without nail 65, hind tos without nail 27, 
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150. GALLINULA CHLororrs, L, 
[603] Moorhen. Jap, ‘ Ban.’ 

Found both on the Main Island and Yexo. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums compared with European 
examples, Also in the Tokio Museums. (6. & T*., ‘ This," 1878, p, 
22.) 

151. Fora atra, L. 
[610] Coot. Jap, * O-ban.’ 

Common on the rivers north of Tokio. Specimens shot at 
Hakodate and Yokohama, Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica" as 
atra japonica, Specimens in the Tokio Museums. (B. and P., ‘ This,’ 
1878, p. 225.) 


152, Oris rarna, L, (7) 
[514] Great Bustard. Jap, ‘ No-gan.’ 

A bird supposed to bo a Great Bustard was brought into the 
Hiogo market quite fresh in December, 1876, It weighed 134 pounds. 
It probably was of this species, which is found at Shanghai, Hankow, 
and Peking in winter, according to Swinlie's ‘ Revised Catalogue,’ (P. 
Z, &., 1871, p. 402), where he notes having a female from Shanghai 
“smaller than the ordinary Euiopean bird, and more broadly banded 
with black on the upper parts,” and mentions a small species observed 
by Pére David near Peking. 

Japanese were aware of the existence of a Bustard, and gave 
the Shimosa plains to the eastward of Tokio as one of the localities 
where it was to be found, but we were unable to obtain any 
examples until last year Mr. Edwin Dun of Sapporo was fortunate 
enough to kill two while out shooting with one of the authors on 
the 11th and 15th November, near the mouth of the Iskari River 
on the north-west coast of Yezo, ‘These two specimens wore preserved. 
One of them is mounted in the Sapporo Museum, and the other 
has been sent to Mr. Secbohm in Lendon for proper ilentifieation. 
They both appenr to be in their second year, say about cizhteen 
months old. ‘The organs of generation were not clearly discernable 
in either, owing to damage of the parts by shot, but one seemed 
to be a young female. The crops and stomachs contained herbs 
(artemesix, dendelion, ete), and grasshoppers. There was no 
sign of the water-pouch, mentioned hy Yarrell as belonging to 
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the male, in either; nor do they agree with his deseriplion of 
adults of ©. terda, but we are inclined to believe they would 
correspond with birds af that species of the age we take them to 
be. The principal points of difference from Yarrell’s description aro 
as follows : | 
First Example. (Sapporo Museum specimen) young ferme ? 

Length 790 mm. {31 in.). 

Wing 480 mm. (14,75 in.). 

Bill along gape 65 mm. (—2.9 i.). 

From front of nostril to end of bill, 25 mm, (=1.0 in.). 

Tarsus, 120 mm. (4.75 in.). | 

Middle too with nail, 62mm, (=—244in). —* 

Extent of outstretched wings, 155 





0 mm, (61 in. ). 

2nd and 3rd primaries the longest, Oth equal the Ist, Iris 
of eye, dazk hazel. Legs, feet, suvl bill, dusky-slate, lower 
mandible lightest, Weight, 6 pounds. Chin, pure white. 
Nock, delicate Invender. All under parts white. Primary 
quills white, running into dusky towards the tips. There 
are no plumes from the chin, nor hare space under where 
they should be, A few mottled woodoock-like feathers 
on the top of the head, On the inner webs of each 
of the third, fourth, and fifth primaries, just where they 
suddenly narrow, about eight inches from the end of 
the wing, a small spot of white, There is more black 
en the back than there should be im an adult, the 
wing-coverta are turning white, the centre tail feathers 
not being yet tipped with it, Evidently changing in 
most parts from the woodeock-like plumage of an immature 
hind. 

Secon! Exmuple (spec, No. 2756 sent to Mr. Seebohm). 

Length, 810 mm. (==? in.) 

Wing, 483 mm. (19 in.). 

Bill along gape, 75 mm. (=-3 in.). 

Front of nostril to end of bill, 28 mm. (=1.1 in). 

Tarsus, 120 mm, (—4.75 in.). 

Middle toe and nail, 64 mm. (—2.5 in). 

Extent of outstretched wings, 1550 mm. (=61 in.). 

2nd and 3rd primaric equal, and longest 1st equal to 6th. 
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Eye, feet, bill, and lors, same as first example. Weight, 7] 
In general character of plumage agrees with first example, but is 
apparently more matured. The white spote on the primarics 
* occur on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, The tail feathers, 
of which there are twenty, are more developed, the outer ones 
being broader and nearly white, with ‘indistinct black banils 
near the ends, the whole gradually getting darker towards 
the middle ones, four of which shew no white at all, There 
is considerably more white on the wings generally, especinlly 
on the coverts and tertinls, some of which are nearly fully 
white.’ Scapulars are of the same colour as the back. The 
reddish stonecolour and little dark mottling extends more 
than half way up the hind neck. On the head is an indistinct 
dark line from the bill over the forehead to the nape. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Ringer has sent us a specimen 
of evidently an older bird, labelled “mule, December 1880." Tt 
measures in length about 970, wing 600, tarsus 155, and has slight 
throat plumes; so that the priority of preserving a specimen is in 
favour of Mr. Ringer by nearly a year, It was obtained at Insahai, 
fifteen miles north of Nagasaki, after « gale of wind, 

~ 153. Poastanve versicoror, Vieill, 


Green Pheasant, Jap. * Kiji.’ 7 
General throughout Kiushiu, and the southern islands, and as far 


- as the northern extremity of the Main Island, but does not inhabit 
ca Yess. It readily interbreeds with the Chinese P. forquatua, the hybrid 
ae being a remarkably fine bird, surpassing in benuty and weight either 


7 of its parents, A female in male plumage was shot by Mr. Dare in 
3 November, 1877. Many others have since been obtained, mostly 
— mules between versicolor and forqiwafus. 
a us Some Japanese contend that the Green Phensant is not polyga- 
3 mous, but our own observations do not confirm this improbable 
i“ peculiarity. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, 
(Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1875, p. 452). Epes, 5 to 6, dark olive, very much 
depressed. (B. & P., ‘This,’ 1878, p. 226.) 
154. Prastasvs soeamernrrar, T. 

Copper Pheasant. Jap. ‘ Yamadori.’ 
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The range of this epecies i eimilar to the last, not crossing the 
_ Strait of Tsugaru into Yezo. It frequents the plains and higher 
parts of the mountains indifferently. The Japanese have suconm lel 
in obtaining in captivity hybrids of this-and the Green Pheasant. 
Of a pair which we haye seen, the fermale is large, the male 
sinall, but of very gorgeous plumage. In both, the tail of the Green 
Pheasant was present, and the hen, except for her size, had little to 
distinguish ber from that species. Eggs 9 to 6, about 2 inches 
long, and resemble a pullet’s egg, white, with a tinge of revkdish. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Muscums, (B. & P., * Ibis,’ 
1878, p. 226.) | 


1544, Paastanus rorquatus, Gmel. 
[479] China Ring-necked Pheasant. 
The elder Mr. Ota informs us that all the pheasants on ‘Tsu-sinaa, 
in the Strait of Corea, are of this species. 


155, Ternasrrs poxasta, L. 
[506] Hazel Grouse. Jap. * Yezo Rai-chd.’ Jap. in 
Yezo, ‘ Yamadori.’ 

This wood-grouse —which is a European species—scems not to be 
found south of the Strait of Tsugaru separating Yezo from the Main 
Teland. Specimens in various museums, all from, Yexo, (Blakiston, 
This,’ 1862, p. 329: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 2867, p. M4: B & P., * Ibis,’ 
1878, p. 226.) 

Writers on Japan have confused this bird with both the Ptarmigan 
and Pheasant, Sce ‘Evidence of the Glacial Period in Japan’ 
(Trans, As. Soc. Jap., 1580), and * Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.’ 
Doubtless * Rai-chd’ applicd by Southern Japanese, and * Yamadori* 
by Japanese on Yezo, by which the Ptarmigan and Copper Pheasant 
are also known, hes tended to the confusion. 









156. Lacorvs MUTUS, Gould. (7) 
Ptarmigan. Jap. ‘ Rai-chd.’ 
Some specimens of what appear to be this species in the collection 
of the National Museum are from Kaga; it is algo said to be found at 


* 


Ontake, on the borders of Shin-shin. We are very anxious to obtain 


raw the attention of travellers in mountainous parts of Jupan to the 
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desirability of collecting. Layojnes iuftis was included in the * Fauna 
Japonica” on-the authority of a Japanese drawing. 
1564. Lacorvs 
Mr. H. J. Snow waz fortunate enough during the past summer 
to obtain a Ptarmigan (possibly a Willow Grouse, JZ. allus, Gm., or 
rupestris, Gm.) on Sumshu or Pervi, the nearest island of the Kurils 
to Kamschatka. It measures in the wing 200 mm., and is white, with 
the exception of the black tail feathers, and line through the eye, He 
has taken the specimen to England for examination. 


157. Corurnre saronica, T. & 8. 
[5083] Red-throated Quail. Jap. ‘ Udzura,’ 

The quail is found more or less throughout Japan. It migrates 
northward in spring and southward in autumn, being abundant m 
Yezo during summer, where an occasional one is found during a mili 
winter. It has been observed breeding in the vicinity of Yamanaka 
Lake, nt the foot of Fuji, and about Tokio, 

Specimens in the Tokio, Hakodate and Sapporo Muscums. 
(Swinhoe, * Ubis,” 1875, p. 126 and 452.) 

1574. Corurnsi commits, Bonn. 
[508] Common Quail. 

Mr. RK. Swinhoc considered the South China bird— without the 
red thront—as comments, while that obtained by him at Chefoo, 
which he-compared with Hakodate specimens, as japonica. (Swinhoo, 
* This,” 1875, p. 126 and 452.) Mr. F. Ringer collected specimens at 
Nagasaki in January and December, which appear to agree with the 
South Chinn bird, and similar ones have since been obtained near 
Yokohuma. We have sent specimens of both forms to Mr. Sechohm 
who says, “I do not believe in the two quails,” and considers the two 
specimens sent, as ndult male and female of communis: while on the 
other hand male and female examples sent by Mr. Ringer have been 
named at the Norwich Museum as japonies. The light throated birds 
are Inrger and heavier in the body. The plate in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ appears to include both. 


? 





158 CoLumpBa Livia, Temm. (7) 
[465] Rock Pigeon, Jap. ‘ Kawara-hato,’ 
A blue rock pigeon which breeds in the famous cave of Bentensama, 


= 
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on Enoshima, may be of this-or an allied species. There is § specimen 
in the Museum of the college at Sapporo, obtained probably from the 
south, the locality not being given. 


159. Tcrrur GELAsTss, Temm. 
[470] Eastern Turtle-Dove. Jap. * Kiji-bato.’ 

Remains all the year round on the plains, but is most abundant 
in winter, In Yezo only in eummer, It breeds in the neighbourhood 
of Yokohama even as late as November, Mr. J. Dare having found a 
nest with eges on the 4th November, and Mr. G. HI. Olmsted one 
containing fully fledged young on the 25th of the same month, 
(Whitely a3 T. rupicola, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 204: Swinhoe, * [hie,’ 1874, 


p. 162.) Observed on Eturop Island, There are specimens in the 
t 


Tokio, Sapporo, Hakodate, andl Sapporo College Museums, 
160, Trrrvr nisorivs, L. 
[472] Barbary Dove. Jap. ‘ Shirako-bato.’ 
This species, which also inhabits North China, arrives about 


- 


Tokio in April, and is often brought alive to market in large numbers. 


Light fawn-color varieties are found, the same as m China, It 

breeds very Inte, young birds being obtained in November. Not yet 

procured in Yer. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1876, p. 334 et 1877, p. 145.) 
Specimens in the Tokio and Hakodate Museums. 


1603. Tvrrur m 

Mr, Alan Oweton has specimens of a dove smaller than risers. 
Length about 233, wing 132, Heal slute-blue, dark hind neck 
collar. Rump, primaries, and tail, dark sluteblue. Back, wing- 
coverts, breast, and belly, fine plum-chocolate, Said by the dealer 
to have been killed in a wild state. A specimen has been sent to Mr. 
161. TrEnow steroim, Temm. 

Siebold’s Green Pigeon. Jap. ‘ Awo-bato,’ 

This bird seems peculiar to Japan, is figured in the * Fauna Japo- 
niea’ and reotived its name as a tribute to its discoverer. Tt belongs 
to the Sphenoesreis group of tho fruit-eating pigeons of the Malay 
archipelago and India, being represented im Formosa by 7. formere: and 
sovoriua, No: 461 and 462 of Swinhoe’s * Revised Catalogue.’ The native 
hunters attract i¢ within ehot by imitating its long and varied “coo. 
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In Yezo it is found only during summer, where its scems to prefer 
moderately high wooded bluffs adjoining the seashore, on the sands 
of which it frequently alights. (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 204: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Tbis," 1875, p, 452.) Specimens in the Tokio, Hakodate 

and Sapporo Museums, 


162, CARPOPHAGA IANTHINA, T. & 8. 
Crow Pigeon. Jap. ‘ Khrasu-hato," 

Formerly abundant on Sarushima, Tokio Bay. ‘The ‘ coo” is 
loud and is accompanied by the bird spreading its tail and elashing its 
pinion feathers together. Seen aleo in Shikoku. A specimen collected 
by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki measures in the wing 250 mm.. This is 
a purple and green-bronze bird figured in the * Fauna Japonica,’ where 
the measurements given are 560% 250 mm. We believe it is, like the 
forezoing, peculiar to Japan. It belongs to the Janthencs group of 
the Malay archipelago aml Pacifie Islonds See Wallace, ‘ This,’ 
1865, p. dh, 


163. Cocunrvs caxonrs, IL. 
[458] Cuckoo. Jap. * Kako.’ 

The Japan bird is probably identical with the European Cuckoo, 
its habits and note being the same, but hy some ornithologists it has 
been called C. canorinus, or the castern form of the common Cuckoo. 
Our specimens show variation in thickness of the breast-bars, but some 
compare exactly with English examples, They ore all, however, 
readily distinguishable from fémeleyonus, No, 165 of this list, It is 
common abit Fujian, and inhabits Yezo in summer. It was 
obtained at Hakodate by Commodore Perry's Expedition. (Blakiston, 
‘This,’ 1862, p, 325: Whitely, ‘Tbis,” 1867, p. 195: Swinhoe, 
‘This’ 1875, p. 451.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums from various 
localities, 


164. CvctLvs rotiocerHa.vs. Lath. 
[459] Cuckoo, Jap. ‘ Ho-to-to-gisu,’ 
Jini, bird is a miniature of the preceding specica, but is onsily 
separable, as the traverse bars on the breast are much broaler and the 
centre tail fenther has seventeen alternate white spots, the first six 
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being nearly opposed and the last pair being confluent, There is only 
a slight indication of spots on the tailof C. eanerws. The male is very 
much smaller, measaring only 64 inches from the shoulder to the end 
of the pinion feathers against 8} inches in eanerte. The female is large 
and measures 72 inches from the shoulder. ‘The chin and throat are 
grey, the breast and belly white, with broad traverse black bars ; under 
tail coverts plain, with a rufous tinge. Immature binds spotted. The 
breast of the female is nearly black. 

‘The note is very different from the Cuckoo, heing the syllables 
‘ho-tuk-tuk’ constantly repeated as it flies from bush to bush. It is 
very restless, seldom remaining in the same place for a minute, 

This bird has the unfortunate reputation of possessing wonderful 
medicinal qualities, and is much hunted by the Japanese, a paste 
made of the burnt feathers being used as a salye for cuts and 
wounds, and the bird roasted whole or ratnced to charcoal is eaten 
as a cure for consumption, eye-lisense and other disorders. It is 
mentioned by Kaempfer, whe calls it a night bird, and has fortunately 
given a drawing of it with the Japanese name in Chinese characters, 
He was quite right in = calling it, as it is very active on 
moonlight nights, Specimens in the Museums at Tokio, Hakodate 
oni Sapporo. 

165, Cucunvs nmranAyAnus, Vigors. 
[460] Cuckoo, Jap, ‘ Tsu-tsu-dori.’ 

This bird almost exactly resembles C! polioeephalus, but is much 
larger, the wing measuring $ inches from the shoulder. It has the 
same number of spots on the tail, but they are not so large. The bill 
is shorter and rather more curved. Its note very deep and can be 
heard for a long distance. It resembles the syllables ‘ hoo-hoo’ twice 
in succession and then a pause, Specimens in the Museums at Tokio 
and Elakodate. It haa been collected at Nikko, Foji, and Oyama, 
and is not uncommon in Yezo. 

Mr. Seebohm obtained this cuckoo in Siberia (* This,’ 1878, 
y: 326), where his deseription of ils note agrees perfectly with the 
nhove. 

1653, Cucunvs nvrenvriecs, Gould. (©) 
[456] On the authority of Mr. H. Seebohm, who mentions 
two skins hrought from Japan by Mr. Heywood Jones ( This,’ 1878, p. 
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327), but we are inclined to believe that they belong to one of the four 
specs otherwise enumerated in this list. We believe we suw these 
specimens, but «lo not clearly remember which of the four species they 
were, 


166, Hetrococeyx rucax. Horsf. 
[455] Cuckoo. Jap. ‘ Jiu-ichi.’ 

The hack of the male is slaty black, inclining to rufous. It has 
o white collar partially extending round the back of the neck, the tail 
is barred like a hawk, and the breast is white, with scattered brown 
feathers and with large longitudinal dark brown stripes. The female 
i darker on the back; the breast i 2 uniform reddish brown without 
stripes. It measures § inches from the shoulder to the end of the 
pinions, 5 

It is not so common as the other Cuckooe, but fully makes up 
by extra vociferousness and activity, The male is fond of perching 
on the summit of a dead tree, sprending out its wings, clevating its tuil 
and repeating the word ‘jin-ichi’ (Jap. for 11), at first slowly and 
then gradually faster and faster, until it cannot articulate any 
longer. It then tumbles off its perch, flits to anothor, and repeata the 

The Japanese are superstitious concerning this bind, as it is 
seldom seen near dwellings, and they believe that its visita to 
them portends an earthquake, as its cry is thought to resemble the 
worl ‘ji-shin” (Jap. for ‘earthquake"), and it goes by the name 
of the ‘Jishin-cho,’ ie, ‘Earthquake bird,’ in some parts of the 
country. 

Specimens in the Museums at Tokio, Sapporo and Hakodate, 
obtained at Nikko, Oyama, and Fuji. It occurs also in Yezo. 

167. Prove wasor, L, 
Great Spotted Woodpecker. Jap, ‘ Akagera.’ 

This isa European species, It inhabits the Main Island, the Kurils 
and Yezo, and has been found breeding on Fuji, While the light pturts 
about the face, throat and breast in Yezo examples are nearly white, 
ssuthern specimens are deeply tinged with brown. In two specimens 
from Nikko, in the Education Museum, only the two central tail feathers 
are entirely black. This peculiarity, however, is not confined to birds 
from that district, as we find some Yezo examples exhibiting the same 
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character, Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, * This,” 1862, p. 325: Whiitely, *‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p, 195; 
Swinhoe, * This,” 1875, p. 451: Sechohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 29.) 


168. Prcvs rirera, Pall. 
Siberian Lesser Spotted Woodpecker, 

Specimens obtained at Sapporo, in Yezo, by Mr. Fukushi, 
in the Hakodate Museum, and one in the college Museum at 
Rapporo, 

Of a skin sent to Mr, H. Seebohm, that gentleman remarked 
that it was intermedinte in color and ste between P. minor of North 
Europe and Asia, and the small dingy race of West and Southern 
Europe. (Secbohm, ‘ Tbiz," 1879, p. 29.) In a Inter paper on the 
ornithology of Siberin (* This,’ 1880 p. 181) he calls it pipra, and 
says that “compared with the South-European from it is an excellent 
species,” He distinguishes it hy being slightly larger than muvor, 
“the whole underparts unspotted silky white, with the exception 
of the under tail-coverts, which are slightly streaked with black. 
The outside tail feathers have two rudimentary cross bars, The 
transverse hars on the back and rump are also nearly obsolete. 
Tho wing measures 3.75 inches and the tail 2.5, This species 
is the Piews hamechatkensis of Cabinis, Bonaparte, Sundevall, 
and Malherba,”” Our specimens do not show these distinctions 
clearly. 


169. Picvs nevoosorus, Bechet. 
White-hacked Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ O-akagera,’ 

This is also a European and inhabits Southern Japan as 
well us Yozo. It is the largest of the black and white woodpeckers in 
this country, Northern and southern examples do not diffor. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Muscums. (lakiston, 

This,’ 1862, p. 325: Whitely as uralensa, * This,’ 1867, [. 195 : 
Swinhoc, * his,’ 1875, p. 451.) 

Curiously enough, these European species of spotted woodpeckers 
found in Japan do not occur in China, but are there represented by 
nundarinus, majoroides, permyii, and insularis; the last, confined to 
Formosa, is a small but close ally of /nwconotns, 

There is a specimen in the education Museum at Tokio collected in 
Yumato, south-west of Osaka, of the aume size 28 fomnale fewsonofus, 
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measuring in the wing 152 mm. It has red head and general 
resemblance to the male lewconotuts, but bas much more black on the 
breast, and the white in the middle of the back is almost wanting. 
It may possibly be a localized race if not distinct species. 


170. Piccs xiscgt, T. & 8. 
Japan Spotted Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ Ko-gera.’ 

‘This species, which ts supposed to be peculiar to Japan, was 
discovered by Siebold and figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ It has 
lately been placed in the genus Imipieus. (Hargitt, ‘ Tbis,’ 1882, 
p 36.) It seems generally distributed throughout the country, 
including Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museum. 
(Blukiston, * Ibis,” 1862, p, 525: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p, 451: 
Seebohm, * [bis,’ 1879, p. 29.) 

It is distinguishable at once from minor or pipra by the absence 
of white forehead, and its short tail. 

As far as our ebservations go, this seems to be the only non- 
migratory pecufier Japan bird found on Yezo. The others, which 
were enumerated in the introduction to the former catalogue (‘Trans. 
As. Soc. Japan, May, 1880), namely :—Geeinus, awokera, Acrediulis 
trivirgala, Garrufua japonicus, Phasianus versicolor, and Phasianws 
soommerring?—are confined to the main and southern islands, the 
Strait of Teugaru seeming to be a zoological boundary. ‘The migra- 
tory species of course not being obstructed by the strait, are common 
to both islands, depending on the season of the year, So far as yet 
discovered (omitting earpohage ianthina, which is possibly u nou- 
migratory pigeon), they are:—Tveron Sieboldi, Alauda japonica, 
Emberisa variabiliz, Emberiza yewensis, Emberiza personata, Chioras 
pica heworchiba, Sturnia pyrrhogenps, Pypesipetes amaurotis, Anthus 
japontens, Porus varine, Zosterops japonieus, Syriiion rufieeena and 
Scope stictonotus, Most of them have representatives in allied species 
on the main land of China, and it is with a view to exhibit the 
identity and non-identity of the birds of the Japan islands with those 
of the adjoining continent that we have given the numbers of Swin- 
hoe's * Revised Catalogue * in this list. 

It must be remarked, however, that although evidence seems to 
point out the Strait of Tsugaru as « good zoological—and partially 
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botanical—line of demarkation, yet there are instamees of non- 
migratory birds not found in China but occurring in Japan inn 
lower latitude, that are identical with European species, they aot 
having undergone modification while forced by the cold of a glacial 
period to seek refuge in this eastern corner of Europasia, Of these, 
Sita europea is a good instance, its representatives in China being 
S. villosa, 8. sinensis, and 8. amurensix, See Swinhoe's ‘ Revised 
Catalogue of the Birds of China,’ Proc, Zool. Soc, May, 1871. Of 
such birds as are common to China and Japan, even although they be 
ion-migratory in the proper sense of the expression, there is nothing 
to he wondered at that Europasian species should occur, because the 
Strait of Corea cannot be accounted a serious obstacle, when the 
furious westerly and north-westerly winds which sweep across that 
region from the Mongolian steppes are considered, But there is 
another way of looking at the question of peculiar Japan birds, both 
migratory and non-migratory. For instead of these species being 
niodified from existing Europasian forms, they may be remnonts of 
former species, which had been erowded out on the continent, but 
not necessarily so in Japan, because the former land connection of 
the present islands having been probably only to the north—say 
between Sakhalin and the present mouth of the Amoor—would 
amit only of pressure from the north, which pressure would cease 
in the earlier period of the change from the warm to the glacial 
epoch, On this point the proper identification of the Ptarmigan of 
central Japan mentioned under No. 156 is much desired, for it may 
turn out to be a localized species like the Seotch grouse of the British 
Islands, the original progenitor of which is supposed to have been 
the Willow grouse of the arctic. 


171. Devocorvs manrivs, L. 
[439] Great Black Woodpecker. Jap. “Kuma-gera.’ 

This is the European species. Is common in Yezo, but not yet 
found South. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 325: Swinhoe, « This,’ 1875, p. 451.) Itis 
one of a few species of land binds which appear in Japan to be confined 
to Yezo and the Kurils. The others are Tetrasdes bonasa, the Hazel 
Grouse ; two other Woodpeckers, Picus pica, and Gevinws cans ; the 
Raven, CL cover; Garrulus brandti, and Acredula. cawdata. It is 
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worthy of zemark that these all belong to the northern part of the 
Europasian continent, Yezo not reckoning a single peculiar species. 


172, Gecixvs caxvs, Gm. 
[440] Grey-headed Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ Yama-gera.’ 
Also a European species, which in Japan seems to be confined 
to Yezo, its place on the Main Island being taken by an essentially 
local species, G. awokera, Specimens in the Hakodate nnd Sapporo 
Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 325: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 195: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 451.) . 


173. Gecisus awoncera, T. & 8. 
Japan Green Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ Awo-gera.’ 

Described and figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ May 
be distinguished by its scarlet moustache, So far only found 
on the Muin Island, but probably inhabits the southern islands 
also. 

specimens from Yokohama in the Hukodate Museum ; niso in 
the Tokio Museums. (B. and P., * Ibis,’ 1878, p. 220.) 

While the two preceding species, which do not appear on the 
Main Island, are wentical with European found in North China, 
this is represented by two distinct species, guerni and fancola, in 
middle China, (8. RB. C., Nos, 441 and 442.) 

Note.—Mulleripieus richards ia given in Wallace's ‘ Island Life ' 
as occurring on Tsu-sima. (FP. Z. &, 1879, p. 386.) We await 
response to an enquiry inade concerning this. 

174. Yurx garowica, Bp. 
[445] Eastern Wryneck. Jap. ' Arisu,’ 

Obtained in Yeo, at Nagasaki, and Fuji. Specimens in the 
Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Given in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ as Jyne lorquila 

This bird also. inhabits China. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 
162.) 


175. ALCEDO DENGALENSIS, Gm. 
[78] Indian Kingfisher. Jap. ‘ Kawa-semi.’ 
In the East this kingfisher, which is figured isthe ‘Fauna‘Japo- 
nica, assumes the place of that of Europe, aiid to ordinary observers 
might betaken for it. Itvaries slightly insize and color. Seems to be 
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generally distributed throughout Japan, including Nagasaki, Eturop 
and Yezo, in which latter localities if is only, however, a summer 
visitor. Eggs white and round; nestina hole ina bank. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1862, p. 325: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 196: Swinhoe, * [bis,” 
1874, p. 152.) 


176. Ceryne aurrata, Vizora. 
[80] Kingfisher. Jap. ‘ Kawa-chi.’ 

This fine kingfisher was given in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ as C. 
Iugubris, It frequents mountain etrenins, generally in pairs, both 
on the Main Island and Yezo; is occasionally found on the latter 
island in winter. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokto 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 449.) 


177. Havcyvowx cornomanpa, Bod, 
(77] Kinglisher. Jap, ‘ Kid-roro.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Aleedo coromenda- 
WMnpor. 

The brilliant plumage of this bind is sure to attract attention. 
It is very vociferous in rainy weather, when its mournful ery 
‘ Lixroro,’ can be heard at a long distance. It is not uncommon on 
Kiushia and the Main Island, and is found also during the summer 
season in Yezo, Specimens in the Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 29.) 


178. Evrysromvs ontestaue, L. (7) 
(74] Jap. ‘ Buposo.’ 

Until lately we were inclined to regard the Japanese Buposo as 
a mythical bird, It is well known by name, but reported to be very 
rarely seen, and we thought it might be the Pitta mentioned in the 
‘Fauna Japonica.’ In May, 1879, the elder Mr. Ota procured a 
specimen at Nagasaki, which isa Euryetonius and probably orientalis ; 
the wing measuring 178. The younger Mr. Ota, on seeing this 
specimen, remembers having found a feather of this same binl on 
Koya-san in Kii some years ago. It has been collected on Askold 
Island near Viadivostok, in Russian Manchuria, which is in Latitude 
42° 45°, being farther north than the extremity of the Main Island 
of Japan. (¢ Ibis, 1880, p. 973.) 
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179. Urvea epors, L. (7) 
[82] Hoopoe. Jap. ‘ Yatsugashira.’ 

This bird was included in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ on the authority 
ofa Japanese drawing. M. Maximovitch noted having seen it at 
Hakodate in 1861. (Blokiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 527.) A specimen 
obtained off the south-east const of Yezo in the Hakodate Museum, 
is referred to this species pending careful comparison. (1. and P., 
‘ This,’ 1878, p. 230.) 


180. Zosrerora Japonica, T. «& 5. 
Japan Zosterops. Jap, ' Mejiro.’ 

Figured in the * Fauna Japonica.” Common in winter on the 
plains in the Main Island, associating with flocks of Tits, It isa 
favourite cage-bird with the natives. Obtained also at Nagasaki 
antin Yezo, and by Commodore Perry’s expedition, 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Seebohm, 
‘This,’ 1879, p. 29.) 


150) AosreERors - ? 

Mr. Alan Owston obtained from a native bird-lealer a zoslerops 
said to have been taken somewhere in the interior. It is of the same 
general appearance as japonien, but is larger. The wing measures 
63 and the bill 13 mm. The bill is also wider, and feet larger and 
stronger, Length of the skin about 130 mm. 





180], ZosTrERors, (7) 

In the Nationnl Museum are two live specimens of a bird of 
this or a closely alliel genus, from the Bonin Islands. They 
are larger than the ordinary Zo#erope, and have partially black 
fices, 


181. Cerrina ramming, L, 
[96] Tree Creeper. Jap. ‘ Kibashiri.’ 

Specimen from Hakodate was pronounced by the late Mr. R. 
Swinhoe to be of the pale race of Amoorland ; those obtained in 
Yamato seem smaller and darker, (Whitely, ‘ Ibis," 1867, p. 196: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1874, p. 152.) A specimen obtained at Nikko 
agrees with Yexo examples, 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums: 
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182. Himesno GUTTURALIS, Scop. 
[66] Swallow. Jap. * Tsubakuro.’ 

Ornithologists differ as to whether the common Swallow 
of China and Japan is eufficiently distinct from the European HY. 
rustiea to rank as species or only subspecies. Its habits seem 
to be the same. It is generally distributed throughout the Japan 
Islands in summer. Nest often in a house, where a shelf is 
provided for its accommodation, Eggs 5, long, white, spotted 
with red. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1874, p. 151: Seebohm, ‘ [bis,’ 1579, 
p. 29.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, where ts 
also one of HH. erythrogastra, Bodd., obtained by Mr. N. Fukushi 
at Petropaulski in Kamachatka, so it is quite possible the American 
bird may occasionally find its way to the Kuril Islands, if not 
to the Main Islands of the Japan group. It is noteworthy that, 
considering the near approach of the two continents at Behring’s 
Strait, few, if any, of the land birds of America occuy in this 
country. As the ornithology of Japan becomes better worked up, 
it may be expected that some stragglers at least will be found. 


183. Cecroris ERYHROPYGIA, Sykes. 
[68] Daurian Swallow. Jap, * Yama-tenbakuro.’ 

Mr. H. Seebolim considers japenier and arefivifa as only 
synonyms for this species. (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 30.) 

It is common about Tokio, where it buildsa long bottleshaped 
nest under the eaves of buildings. Eggesix; white. Not yet found 
in Yezo, Specimen in the Hakodate Museum from Tokio; speci- 
mens also in the museums there. It has only lately been discovered 
at Yokohama, although there have long been many suitable places 
for it to breed. The first neat was noticed in 1678. 


184. Corvhe prparn, L. 
(70] Sand Martin. Jap. ‘Tsuna-muguri-tsubame.’ 

So far, the only localities where this bird has been collected in 
Japan are Hakodate and at Sapporo in Yezo, at which latter place 
Mr. N. Fukushi obtained a large series. It is probably to be found 
in many other places. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (Seebohm, 
This,” 1879, p. 30.) 
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185, CHELIDON BLAKIsToNI, Swinhoe, 
Black-chinned Martin. Jap. § Iwamaki-tsubame,’ 

This species was collected first at Hakodate, where it breeds in 
numbers under overhanging cliffs and in caves, It was described 
and named by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe in the proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1862, p. 620, and in the ‘ This,’ 1865, 
p. 90, and was figured in the ‘bis, 1874, Pl. VIL It has: been 
since found in other parts of Japan—Fuji, Nikko and on the 
summit of Ominesanjoin Yamato—being the common high mountain 
and cliff-martin of the country, It is very abundant at Chiusenji, 
where it may be seen flying over the lake and about the Kegon 
waterfall in thousands. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis,” 1874, p. 191.) 

Eggs white; mest outwardly of mud, lined with prasa and 
feathers, generally placed in a cranny of rock. 

In China it is represented by an allied species (C. legopoda, 
Pall., (5. R. C., No. 75), described in error by the Inte Mr, Swinhoe 
ns whiteleyi, and figured on the same plate in the ‘ Ibia’ as the 
Japan species. | 
186, Cypsecvs pactricus, Lath. 

[61] White-rumped Swift. Jap, * Nairi-tsubame,’ 

Found on Kiushiu, the Main Island, Eturop and Yezo. his 
species is also common at Chiusenji. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1876, p. 351: Seebohm, + Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. ol.) 

187. Crzervuna caupAcuta, Lath. 
[G4] Swift, Jap, ' Ama-tsubame." 

This large heavy-hodied species is found in the Nikko mountains, 
Itiscommon in Yezo in summer. Specimens in the Musoums at 
Hakodate and Sapporo, (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p, 448.) 

188, Carrimu.avus sorana, T. & 8. 
[57] Goatsucker. Jap. ‘ Yotnka.’ 

This distinet species was figured in the ‘Fauna Japonicn,’ 
Where, owing to the Dutch pronunciation of the letter ‘}' the specific 
name was spelt jotala, It has heen collected from various localities, 
including Yezo and Nagasaki. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ This,’ 1867, p. 195: Swinhoe, ‘ Tbis,” 1876, p, 351.) 

Epes 2, white, patched with grey, placed on the ground, The 
female is without the white epot on the wing. 


189. Conves JAroNxessrs, Bp. 
[352] Japan Crow. Jap. ‘ Hashibuto-garasu.’ 

This is the commonest bird of the Crow family in Japan. It is 
intermediate in size between the Carrion Crow and the Raven, and 
may always be distinguished by its very heavy bill. Entirely white 
and brown varieties are occasionally found. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Tokio, Sapporo and Sapporo 
College Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis, 1862, p. 525: Whitely, 
‘ This,’ 1567, p. 200.) 

Eggs five, green, with darker patches; cannot be distinguished 
from the next species. Both build a large nest of twigs in trees. 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as C. macrorhynchus, 
and considered by Mr. Sharpe ‘only a race of that widespread 
form which, under the titles of C. fevaillanfit or macrorhyncha, 
is spread over the greater part of Asia.” (B. M, Cat, Vol. III. p. 
43.) 

Tt is not without hesitation we mention that a former university 
professor in this country contends that the Japan Crow is only a 
variety of the Raven of Europe, Corens corer. Even a cursory 
examination, we should have thought would hardly, have admitted 
of such a supposition. C. eorex measures 660 * 440, bill 75 (average). 
C. jajenensis measures 550*347, bill 6O(average), although the 
bill of the latter is proportionally much thicker, and the ridge more 
arched. €. corvx has wedge-shaped tail; jeponeasta half round. 
The reflections of the black plumage are different, and the distinctive 
elongated and pointed throat feathers are wanting in japonensia. 
Both these, as well as €. corone, are found at Eturop Island, where 
the Japan Crow is ealled ‘ hawmageras’ to distinguish it from the 
Raven. Specimens may be seen together in the Hakodate and 
Sapporo Museums. Modern ornithologists place one in the genus 
corrua, and the other in that of corone. 


190, Corvus conose, L. | 
[355] Carrion Crow. Jap. * Hashiboso-garagu,’ 
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This is the common Crow of Europe. It seems to be generally 
distributed throughout Japan. Found breeding about Yokobama 
and in Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums, 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 15%.) 

Mr. Swinhoe was of opinion (‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 159) that this 
species only occurred in China on « small island near Hainan, its 
place in China generally being taken by C. sinensis, Gould, but we 
observe by the British Museum Catalogue, dated 1877, that the 
latter is not recognized as a distinct species. 


191. Corvus conax, L. 
fiaven. Jap. ‘ Watari-garasu.’ 

Specimens of this bird obtained at Eturoj, the largest of 
the Kuril Islands, in the College Museum at Sapporo and in 
the Hakodate Museum, the latter shot by Mr. H. J. Snow. 
(Seebohm, ‘This,’ 1879, p, 31.) Mr. Sharpe does not admit C1 


enronivor of Enet Siberia as a distinet species. (1. M. Cat. Vol. 
IIT, p. 827.) | 


192. Corvus pastrsaton, Gould. 
[356] Eastern Rook. Jap. ‘ Miyama-garasu.’ 

As yet the Rook has only been obtained about Tokio and the 
South. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) A specimen in the British Museum was 
collected by Captain St. John at Nagasaki. 

This species differs from ©. frivrilequa of Europe, in having the 
head and neck glossed with purple, and the bure epace round the 
base of the bill of much smaller extent. 


193. Corvus paunicus, Pall. 
[357] Jackilaw. Jap. * Kokumaro-garasu,’ 

A. live specimen was found in a bird shop at Asak usa, Tokio, 
agreeing with the firure in the* Patina Japonica,’ Pl. XL, where itis 
shewn with white hind neck passing before the win g shoulder, and all 
breast and belly. Grey nt the back of the eye. Other parts black, 
It mensures 300 to 320x220 to 240 mm, Mr, Seebohm (* Siberia in 
Europe") mentions the white vent as a distinctive mark of this Bpecies, 
hut in the British Museum Catalogue it is given as black. He calls 
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the bird found by him in the valley of the Petchora, (. inonedula, 
sub. sp. collaris. 


194. Corvus seciectrs, Schleg. 
[3858] Swinhoe’s Jackdaw. 

This was figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as the young of 
dauricus, but the Inte Mr. BR. Swinhoe drew attention to it asa 
distinct species in the proceedings of the Aoological Society of 
London, 1863, p. 305. - 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum from Osaka agreeing with 
Pl. XL. of the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ Dark all over except neck-collar. 
195. Pica pioa, B. M. Cat. (7) 

[350] Magpie. Jap. ‘ Hizen-Karazu.’ 

A Magpie was included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ under the 
name of P. varia-jeponiea, froma Japanese drawing. The Japanese 
gay that such a bird exists on the island of Kiushiv, ‘There are 
specimens in the Hakodate Museum of «a magpie collected by 
Mr. N. Fokushi in Kamschatka. Two specimens are given from 
Japan in the British Museum Catalogue, but the collectors’ names 
are not mentioned, so that we have no means of judging as to their 
authenticity. 

Messrs. Dresser and Sharpe, who have examined a large series 
of examples from various parts of the world, have arrived at the 
conclusion that there exist but three species of magpie, the two 
others being confined to Algeria and California, 

196. Cyanoronris cyanvs, Pall, 
(351] Bluc Magpie. Jap. ‘ Onaga-lori.’ 

This bird, which iz figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica, is not 
uneommon on the Main Islaud, even os far ag the northern extremi- 
ty, but it has not been noticed in Yezo. Frequents marshy places. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhwe, 
‘Tbis," 1877, p. 145.) The European species, confined to the southern 
part of the Spanish peninsula, is recognized as distinct, under the 
name of C. cooki, Bp. €. eyanws appertains to exstorn Asia only. 
107. Nucirraca caryocaractrs, L. 

[348] Nuteracker. Jap. ‘ Hoshi-garasu,’ 

A specimen taken to London in 1562 was idlentilied as the 

European bird. It is common on Fuji and in Yezo. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘This,’ 1862, p. 326.) Noticed by Mr. Snow on one of the Kurils. 


198. GARRULUS BRANDTI, Evesm. 
[345] Brandt's Jay. Jap, ‘ Miyanin-kakesu.’ 

This bird was discovered to be a resident in Yezo in 1861, It 
has not been found ou the Main Island, where its place is taken by 
(7. japonicus, (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 326: Whitely, ‘This,’ 
1867, p. 200 and PL. IL: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1875, p. 450,) 

Tt-is found in North China, and seroas Siberian as far as the 
Urals. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, and 
an exchanged example is in the Education Museum at Tokio, 


190, GARRULUS JAPONICUS, Bp. 
Japan Jay. Jap. * Kakesu.’ 

This Jay, which was given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 
Garrulus glandarius japonicus, is one of the birds peculiar to Japan, 
and quite local species, not having yet been found north of the 
Straits of Tsugaru separating the Main Land from Yezo. 

Specimens in the British Museum from Nagasaki, and froin 
various localities in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
"Ibis," 1877, p. 144) 


1994. GARRULUS sINEN=Is, Gould. 

[341] The China Jay is here included, because the British 
Museum Catalogue gives a specimen collected at Nagasaki by 
Captain St. John. 

We would here mention that the view taken by us in the 
introdpction to the former Cutwlogue (Trans. As. Soc. Jap., Vol. 
VIL, p. 177), and referred to under No. 170 of the present list, 
has been endorsed by Professor John Milne (Evidences of the 
Glacial Period in Japan. ‘Trans. As, Soc. Jap. 1880), who 
reasoning tostly on physical and geological grounds, arrives at 
the conclusion that in all probability the strnits separating severally 
Yezo from the Main Island, and Sakhalin from Yezo, were 
not in existence during the warm period antecedent to the glacial 
epoch. Thus were afforded facilities. for an unbroken march of 
animal life from the continent into the then penineuls of Japan. To 
enlarge further on the subject here would be out of place, but it would 
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be interesting to know whether geological observations accord with 
a line of demarkation observed by Mr. George Lewis in respect to 
coleoptera, across the Main Island between the gulfs of Owari on 
the south and Tsuruga on the west coast. Also whether any 
botanica! distinction can be found between South and North Yezo, 
taking a line across from Yubuts on the south-east coast to the 
mouth of the Iskari on the north-west; this marked strip of 
depression, where not composed of river alluvium, being geuerally 
mountain detritus and volcanic cinder beds. Two instances of 
difference of flora do exist, we believe, in the beech and northern 
“hinoki;" the former, which is a common forest tree in the 
neighbourhood of Hakodate being absent in the region around 
Sapporo and to the northward ; and the latter, aspecies of refinospora 
very abundant about Awomori gulf, being confined on Yezo to the 
mountains between the Strait of Tsugaru and Esase on the Sea of 
Japan, the existence of which conifer on Yezo has generally escaped 
the notice of botanists. 

200. Garru.vs troru, Bp. (P. 4. 5., 1850, p. 80, pl. 17.) (2) 

Lidth’s Jay. 

The existence of this species as Japanese does not seem to be 
doubted (see letter by Mr. W. A. Forbes, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 491). It 
ia included in the British Museum Catalogue, Vol. IIL, p. 102, 
simply “ Habitat, Japan.” On the authority of Count Salvadori 
two specimens were obtained “in the interior of Japan.” They 
were placed in the Zoological gardens ot Florence, and one was 
removed to the Jardin d’Accl. in Paris. Mr. Seebohm informs us 
that its nearest ally is G. faneeolatus of the Himalayas, from 
which it differa in having the head and ear-coverts rufous instead 
of black, and the primary coverts barred with black and blue 
instead of white. It is singular that so remarkable a bind should 
lave escaped Japanese colléetors. We haye not been able to trace 
it at all. 

Noete.—The Siberian Jay, Perieorew infowtus, Bp. belonging 
to the genus of the American Jays, is said to extend ils range to 
Sakhalin. If so it might occur in Yezo. 

Mr, Alan Owston found the Chinese Mina Acridotheres cristatellins, 
L. (Swinh. Rey. Cat, No, 362), breeding on the Bluff at Yokohama 
in July 1881, probably escaped cage birds. A specimen was carefully 
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compared with China examples in the collection of one of the 
authors, It is possible the colony may become permanent. 
201. SrURNUS CINERACEUS, T. 

[366] Greyish Starling. Jap. ‘ Muku-dori.’ 

Breeds in holes- in the fir trees about Kawasaki and Tokio, 
where it stays all the year round. Eggs pale blue. Is common in 
Yexo during summer. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 200: Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1874, p. 159.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Museums at Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio. 


202. Sturxus eerrcevs, Gmel. (7) 
[367] White-headed Starling, Jap. ‘Chisen muku-dori.’ 
Figured in Commodore Perry's Expedition report, from China 
specimens. 
One specimen obtained by Mr. Ota (taxidermist) of Tokio from 
a bird-caicher is now in the Edueationnl Museum. We think its 
existence in a wild state in Japan very doubtful. 


203. STURNIA PryRRHOGENYs, T, & 8. 
Red-cheeked Starlet. Jap. ‘Shima-muku-dori,’ 

Generally distributed and migratory. Specimens in the Hako- 
date, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p, 
827: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 201: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 
159.) 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ Observed at Eturop, one of 
tie Kuril Islands, in September. Collected at Nagasaki. 

This species of starlet is not known in China, where its place 
is tuken by S. sinensix and S, dauriows, Nos, 264 and 365 of Swinhoe's 
‘Revised Catalogue.’ 


204. Lanivs pucernaros, T. & 8, 
[299] Bull-headed Shrike. Jap. * Modzu,’ 

Builds near Yokohama in March, Stays all the year round in 
the plains, Eggs five or six, yellowish white, speckled with light 
brown; nest of dead grass and twigs, lined with finest prise, 
Obtained also at Nagasaki and in Yezo, ' 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museuma. 
(Whitely, * Ibis," 1867, p. 200; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 450.) 

This is the only Shrike figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
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905, Laxivs surerciiioses, L. 
[301] Eastern Red-backed Shrike. Jap. ‘ Aka-modzu.’ 
This replaces L. Gueephalie on the plains at the foot of Fuji, 
Obtained also in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1875, p. 450.) 
Nest large, made of dead grass; eggs 0 to 6, white, with a shade 
of brown ; spots large, of liver color. 





2054, Lantos 

One of the authors has an example collected near Yoko- 
hama, of what appears to be an immature male of a shrike about 
the size of supercifiosis, no white on the wing, red tail, but well 
defined slategrey head, Somewhat like specimens we have of 
lucionensia (8. R. C. No. 302) from China, but more distinctly 
define] and brighter slate-grey head. 


906, Lantus excvnrror, Vig. Subspecies, major, Pall. (7) 
[294] Great Grey Shrike. Jap. ‘O-modzu.’ 
A single specimen obtained at Hakodate, in the Museum there, 
is referred to this species pending proper identification. (Seebohm, 
‘ Tbis,” 1879, p. 31.) Measures 247*115 mm. 


207. CYANOITILA CYANOMELANA, T. 
[333] Flycatcher, Jap. ‘Orari.’ 

This was figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as two distinct 
species, the male as Musicapa melanolewed, and the female as 
Muscicapa gulariz, It is migratory and is found in Kiushia, 
Shikoku, Main Island, and Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums, 
(Whitely, ‘ Tbis,’ 1867, p. 199.) 


908. Buravis parrrosrris, Raffles. 
[325] Small Grey Flyeatcher. Jap. ‘Shima-modzu.’ 

This was included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Muscicapa 
cinereo-be, tis common throughout Japan, including Yezo and 
the Kurils in summer. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘ This,’ 1862, p. 817, a3 cinerco-alla: Whitely. ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199, 
aa cinerco-alha: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis," 1874, p. 159: Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 31.) i 
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208). Berane stnertcs, Gmel. (?) 
[323] Siberian Flycatcher. 

There are some specimens in collections which seem to differ 
sufficiently from /ativosiris to induce! us to include this species, but 
leave it doubtful pending comparison of specimens in Europe. Mr. 
Swinhoe gives the dimensions of examples obtained at Chefoo as 
126*80 mm., and mentions that “the immature bird is darker in 
plumage than the adult, and is at once distinguishable by small 
nrrow-headed yellowish spots that speckle its upper parts, larger on 
the rump and upper tail-coverts. Its breast and belly are mottlel 
with blackish spots on a white ground.” Two specimens in the 
Education Museum measure in the wings 87 and 90 millimetres, 
against T0 of two examples of lufirosfris standing alongside of them, 
209. MaANTHOPYGIA SARcssINA, T. 

[320] Narcissus Fiyeatcher. Jap. ‘ Kibitaki.’ 

This species does not always migrate, as a specimen was 
obtained north of Tokio in December. It is common in Yexo 
during gummer. The female was figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ 
as A, hylocharis. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums, 
(Blakiston, * Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 159.) 
210, Ervrirosrersa LtTeo.a, Pallas. 

[$27] Robin Flycatcher. Jap. ‘ Ko-taubame,’ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ as Muscicapa mugimati, and 
identical also with Mf rujigula, Mill (* Ibis,” 1879, p, 218,) Mr. 
Ota always contended that it was found about Kioto, but we had 
not seen a specimen until this Inst year we found a full plamaged 
one in the Museum at Sapporo, Yeso, obtained in that locality, 
which agrees perfectly with the execllent figure in the ‘Fauna 
Japonicu,’ where it is said there is no difference in color of the sexes, 
but the young are not so bright. This, however, is probably an 
error, as Mr. Swinhoe has pointed out that Pallas’ bird as figured 
by Middendorf was the winter plumage, and erythaea, procured nt 
Penang, the female. (‘ Ibis,’ 1865, p. 40.) 
2H. Tenrrrea rricers, T. 

[339] Long-tailed Flycatcher. Jap, ‘Sankocha, 
Thia, the most beautiful of the Flycatehers inhabiting Japan, has 
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been collected at Nagasaki and is very common on Fuji. It has 
not been found to reach Yezo in its migrations. Eggs 5, long, 
white, spotted with red. Vigured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (B, & P., * This,’ 
1878, p. 234.) 
212. Pertcrocorus cinereus, Lafr. 

[315] Grey Minivet. Jap. ‘ Raifuri’ — Sanshiyokui-’ 

Common on Fuji and in Yamato, Not known in Yeuo. 
Flight and note reeomble the grey Wagtail, for which it might 
easily be mistaken owing to similarity of plumage. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

Note.— Buchan lettoogenos, Walden (8. R. C. No, 308), is 
given in the British Muscum Catalogue (Vol. IDL. p. 252) as in- 
habiting Japan, but no referenes to specimens or authority is made, 
215. AMPELIS GARRULA, L. 

[286] Bohemian Waxwing. Jap. ' Ki-ren-jaku.’ 

This European species, which inhabits North China, ts not 
uncommon in Yezo. It has lately been obtained in the Yokohama 
market. ; 

Specimens in the Sapporo and ‘Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ This,’ 1874, p. 158.) 

214. AMPELIS HeesicorTena, T. 
[287] Eastern Waxwing. Jap. ‘ Hi-ren-jaku’ 

This species, which is found in North China and Forinosa, 
inhabits both the Main Island and Yezo, but on the latter is not gO 
common as the foregoing species. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, (Whitely, 
‘ Thig,’ 1847, p. 200.) 

Note.—There are Japanese figures of an Oriole said to be found 
in Kiushia, which being the nearest portion of Japan to China, is 
the most likely locality; possibly ‘S. R. C." No. 200, now called 
Oriolia dijfuea, B. M. Cat., Vol. IH. p. 197. 

215. Parcs aren, L. 
Cole Tit. Jap, *Wi-gara.’ 

Seems to be generally distributed on the Main Island and Yezo. 
Flocks of this bird, Parwé miner, Aereelula tri eireperte, Hosterape Jiponiea 
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and Regulus japonicus common in the winter on the plains. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1862, p. 321; Whitely, “ Ibis," 1867, p. 198: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 155: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

This is a European species, and the smallest of the Tits in 
Japan—smaller than P. minor, Ita nearest ally ta 2. pelinensis, 
David, of China. For distinctive differences see the Inst two references. 


216, PARUS PALUSTRIS JAPONICUS. 

[183] Marsh Tit. Jap. ‘ Ko-gara." 

Common on the mountains of Fuji and Oyama and in Yezo. 
Collected alzo by Mr. Snow at the Kurils. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 321: Whitely, ‘Ibis, 1567, p, 198: 
Swinhoe, * Ibis,” 1874, p. 156: Seebohm, *‘ Ibis,’ 1579, p. 02.) 

Was in former published lists given as P. bamachathensi« and P. 
borealis, but Mr, H. Seebohm, who has examined examples from all 
across the continent of Europe and Asia, comes to the conclusion that 
those names must only stand as subspecies. He enumerates them :— 
P. poluatrix, Linn. Back brown. Black of heail extending to the nape. 

English Skins ure the brownest. ‘Those from Italy an Asia 

Minor, a shade paler, cannot be distinguished from ChinesoSkins. 
P. palustria, sub. spe. borealis, Selys. Back grey. Black of head 

extending to nape. Norwny, N. Russia, and Western Siberia. 

P, palustris, sub, spe. kamechath enix, Bp. Back pale slate-grey, 
Black of head extending on to upper back. North-enstern 
Siberia, 

P. palustris, sub, spe. japonicus. Back greyish-brown. Black of 
head extending on to upper back; forming an intermedinte 
link between palustris and horeafis, 

The only distinction between examples from Yezo and the 
Main Island, is that the latter have the black of the head slightly 
brown, whereas the former are deep bright black, but 4his may be 
attributable to season. 

In Wallnce's ‘ Island Life’ there is « map given illustrative of 
the distribution of Pars pofustres, ils sub-species, and con-species. 
917. Parve wixor, T. & 8, 

[175] Lesser-Tit, Jap. ‘Shijii-kara.’ 
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Breeds high up Oyama and in Tokio. Seen commonly on 
the plains near Tokio in winter. Common in Yezo’ and on the 
Main Island. Figured in ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Collected by Mr, 
Ringer at Nagasaki, from whence he sent a specimen to the Norwich 
Museum, , 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,” 1867, p. 198: Swinhoe, ‘Tbis,” 1874, p. 156: 
Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1479, p. 33.) For difference from P. major of 
Europe, see last two references. Eggs white, spotted with red ; nest 
built in « hole of a tree or rock. 

218 Panvs vanivs, T. & &. 
Japan Tit, ‘ Yama-gara.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Keepa in the mountains 
both summer and winter in the south, [s not uncommon in Yezo 
during summer. A favourite eage-bird with the Japanese, who use 
it for performances in shows. So far not found out of Japan, but 
an allied species, P. castanciventris, Gould, was discovered by Mr. 
Swinhoe in Formosa. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Binkiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 321: Swinhoe,-* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155.) 
219. AcrEpuLa TrivirGAata, Temm. 

Japan Long-tailed Tit. Jap. * O-nagn.’ 

This, which is figured in the * Fauna Japonica,’ seems to be 
ewentially a South Japan bird,—that is to eny, not ranging beyond 
the Strait of Tsugaru separating Yezo from the main island. It 
breeds on Fuji and visits the lower country around Tokio and 
Yokohama in winter, It is represented in China by glaucogulart, 
5. Fi. C. No, 185. © 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blukiston 
and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 295.) 


220, AcrepunA cavpata, L. 
Long-tailed Tit. Jap. ‘Shima-o-naga.’ 

This isthe European species, which in Japan las not been yet 
found south of Yexo, where it is most abundant in winter when the 
head is pure white, Spring examples appear to be assuming a dark 
head, but have’ no indication of the decided black stripe over the 
eye as in frivirgala. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ This," 1874, p. 156.) 

221. ALGrriaLus consonens us, Swinhoe, 

[189] This bird was deserihed by the Inte Mr. R. Swinhoe 
from China as a new species, but Mr. H. Seebohm is inclined to 
consider it only a sub-species of A, pensdulensis of Europe. The only 
specimens known in Japan are in the Hakodate Muscum, collected 
by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki in February, (Scebolim, * This," 
1879, p. 33.) 

222. SirrA evropea, L. sub. spe. uralenais, Licht_—asiaticus, 
Gould—roseilia, Broneaps, 

Nuthatch. Jap. * Ki-mawari! 

Specimens collected in Yezo sent to Europe for comparison, 
although named S. roseifia and 5. itralensis are, necording to Seeholim, 
only the European bird, (Blakiston, * Ibis,’ 1862, p. 322: Swinhoe 
‘This,’ 1863, p. 99: Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p- 196: Swinhoe, * [bis,’ 
1874, p. 152: Seebohm, * Ibis,” 1879, p. o4.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 

The southern Japan form of this bird is much more rufus ou 
the belly than northern specimens : it Varies considerably in this 
repect, sume specimens being almost entirely rufous and others from 
the same locality showing very little colouring. Northern specimens 
rarely have a trace of this eolour. Dr. Sclater in the ‘This’ for 
1565, p. 309, considered that, as in Europe, eersia was probably the 
southern, and tralenve that of Yeo, We have placed British killed 
secimens alongside Jopanese. The contrast of the dirty, dingy 
appearance of the former, with the fine, elean, bright looking J Apoun 
birds is very striking. ‘Three different species (S. R. ©, No. 93, 94, 
and 95) have been obtained hy Pére David at Peking, 

223. AccError RUBIDUS, T. d& 5. 

[174] Accentor. Jap, *Kaya-koguri.’ 

Given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ under the same of Acecutor 
moiluleria rubidus. Several obtained at Nikko, Oyama and Fuji in 
winter, and also by Mr. H. Whitely at Hakodate. This hird comes 
very close to the hedge sparrow of Europe, but the distinctive 


differences are apporent when specimens are compared together, 
which we have done, 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Whitely, 
‘This,’ 1867, p. 198.) 
224. Accesror ERYTHROPYGIUS, Swinh. (?) 

[169] Swinhoe’s Accentor. Jap. ‘ Iwa-hibari.’ 

A. live specimen obtained by Mr. Ota, something resembling 
A. alpinus, is attributed to this species, which occurs in North China 
and Eastern Siberia, Found high up Fuji-san. 

Specimens in possession of the authors, and one may be seen in 
the museum at Hakodate. For figure, eee ‘Pro. Zoo. Soe.’ 1870, 
Pl. 9. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34.) 


225. Awsrivs macuLatvs, Hodg. 
(210(%)] Eastern Tree-Pipit. Jap. * Bindzui.’ 

This Pipit breeds commonly on Fuji; eges five, whiley-brown, 
patched with red-brown, Very abundant on the plains in pine 
plantations in winter. Also found in Yezu, nnd at Nagasaki, from 
which locality Mr. Ringer sent a specimen to the Norwich Museum. 

The late Mr. R. Swinhoe identified a specimen sent hin (* bis,’ 
1877, p. 144), as Pipeates agilie, Sykes, which Mr. H. Seebohm says 
is only a synonym of the European bind Anthws trivialis, L., from 
which inacuwlafus is distinguishable in being much greener on the 
back, and somewhat more spottel on the underparts, It was 
figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as A. arborews, (Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 34.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 

Nest generally placed on the ground, made of grass, lined with 
fine grass, or the fruit stalks of moss. 


225). ANTHuUs ——? 

In the museum at Sapporo is a Pipit collected there in June. 
Tt is a larger bird than macwlofua, about the size of japonicus, 
measuring in the wing 82 millimetres. The bill is heavy and large. 
Legs about the same as japonicus, but hind claw curved like 
macwaotus, It has no yellow or olive tinge at all. The black 
breast-spets are large and well defined, on a pure white ground. 
The throat is white, with only some small obecure spots; and side of 
fuce light, compared to other Pipits. 

Mr. Seebolim mentions (* Ibis,’ i878, p. 642) that the Siberian 
Pipit, Antiws gudavi, Swiuhoe, (5. R. C., No, 211) has been found 
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north of Kamschatka, and on Behring Island. And in ‘Siberia in 
Europe’ he says it breeds on the tundras beyond the limit of forest 
growth from the valley of the Petchora to Behring’s Strait, and 
passing through 8. E. Siberia and E. China on migration, winters 
in the islands of the Malay archipelago, He notes: —“ The long hind 
claw was like that of the meadow-pipit, and the general character 
of the bird resembled a large and brilliantly-coloured tree-pipit.” 
(Siberia in Europe, p. 165.) Mr. Swinhoe gives the measurements 
of a female obtained at Chefoo, 149*84.  (* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 442.) 
226. Astras JApostcus, T. & S. 

[2083] Japan Pipit. Jap, ‘Ta-hibari,’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japopica.’ In winter commonly about 
Yokohama, Specimens from several localities in Yezo and the 
Karils, The non-identity of this Pipit with the winter plumage of 
cornu, was shewn by Mr, Swinhoe (* Ibis," 1875. p. 449), but Mr. 
H. Seebohm considers it the same as A. fudovieianu, Gm., of North 
America. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘This,’ 1867, p. 198: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1875, p. 449; 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,” 1879, p- 34.) 

A. pratensis of Europe, which occurs in China and Formosa, 
has been recorded from Alaska, and consequently might range 
through the peninsula of Kamechatka, and along the chain of the 
Kuril Islands to Japan. 


227, ANTHUS CERVINUS, Pall. 
[208] Red-throated Pipit. 

One of the authors collected specimens in September on Eturop 
leland ; also obtained on the Kurils by Mr. Fukushi in July, which 
latter have apricot colouring on the throat. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p- 24.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. 

228. ANTHVS 
Pipit. 

A specimen collected by Mr. N. Fukushi in May at Sapporo in 
Yezo, in the Hakodate Museuin, measures 165%89; is of the same 
size and form of the bill and feet as japonicus. Also agrees with that 
species in the markings of the tail feathers and form of wing, but differs 
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from autumn and winter specimens—the only ones we have to 
compare it with—in the whole underparts, side of neck, and line 
over the eye being fawn-color, and in the scarcity and indistinctness 
of the spots on the breast and sides, besides being lighter and leas 
distinetly marked on the upp?r parts. Mr, Ota algo obtained at 
Tokio in November, (selected out of a number of A. japonietia) a 
specimen which nearly agrees with that from Sapporo, but has more 
spote on the throut and brenst ; these are, however, as in the other, of 
elongated oval form and confined to the centres of the feathers. 
Professor Newton in his edition of ‘ Yarrell’ mentions that the late 
Mr. Swinhoe obtained A, epipoletta, L. (SR. C., No, 207) from the 
Kuril Islands, 

229, Moractina Lvaess, T. & S.—japonica, Swinh. 

[197] Japan Pied Wagtail. 

There are specimens from Tokio, Nagasaki, Yezo and Kame- 
chatka in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, also in the Tokio 
Museums, (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 319, as fugens: Whitely, 
‘This,’ 1867, p. 198, as Aujens: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p, 156, as 
japonica: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34. 

999). MoraActLLA AMURESsIs, Seebohm, 

Mr. Seebohm mentions a skin in Mr. Dresser's collection 
obtained in Japan by Mr. Whitely (‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 346), Doubt- 
less some of the specimens in the Hakodate Museum might be 
attributed to this species, but although able to separate them into two 
groups depending on the size of the bill, we do not otherwise feel 
competent to decide. For an exhaustive dissertation on the nomen- 
clature of these allied species, see Seebohm on the ornithology of 
Siberia, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. $45 to 351, where a figure of amurensis 1s 
given on Pl. TX. 

230. Moractuia noaruna, L 
[202] Grey Wagtail. Jap. ‘ Ki-sekirei.’ 

This is the same as M. melanope of Pallas, and miphurea of 
Bechstein. It breeds on Fuji and in Tokio in the thatch of houses. 
Eggs dirty white, spotted with greyish brown, It inhabits the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki and also Yezo, Specimena in the Hako- 
date and Tokio Museums, (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318 : Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 157: Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1879, p. 35.) A. specimen from 
Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki has been identified at the Norwich Museum, 
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230}, Bupyres vir, Gm,—rinereseazyallua, Sav. (7) 
[200] Green Wagtail. 

Mr. H. J. Snow collected at Ketoy Island, one of the Kurils, 
in August, one specimen, and five eggs light blue-green, of a short- 
tailed yellow Wagtail with elongated hind claw, provisionally 
attributed to thia species which belongs to the palsaretic region. 
Besides 2B. ctfreofiw, Pall, and J. tateenue, Swinh., the Inte Mr. 
Swinhoe also included 6. flavwe, (Linn) among the birds of China, 
which hos been also recorded from Alaska. This lost is a very 
closely allied species to viridis, taking its place in the British Islands 
and temperate Europe, and it is quite possible that the allotment of 
flowws to China and north-west America may be in error, 

231, EcrkockPHaA.ts ORTESTALIS, T. & S. 
[112] Eastern Reed-Thrush. Jap. ‘ O-yoshi.’ 

The largest of the Reed-warblers; seems generally distributed 
Wherever there are reed beds throughout Japan, including Yezo, 
during summer. Male very vociferous, singing during moonlight. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Blakiston, 
‘This,’ 1862, p. 317: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1874, p. 153.) 

232, ACROCEPHALUS BISTRIGICEPs, Swinhoe. 
[115] Schrenck’s Reed-warbler. Jap. ‘ Ko-yoshi.’ 

This is the same as Calamodyfa moocki, Bchrenck. In habits 
and song it is something like the preceding species, but frequents 
the kay instead of reeds, and is quite a small bird. Jnhabits the 
Main Island and Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hnkodate and Tokio Museums, (Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1874, p, 154, a8 C. meacki: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 
p- 35.) 

233, CErrias CANTANS, T. & 8. 
[117] Japan Nightingale. Jap, ‘ Uguisu.’ 

This is well known to all Japanese, and is a common ecage-bird 
with them, being valued for its song, which is not extensive, but the 
few notes are sweet. Commences to sing about Tokio the last week 
in February.’ Is resident throughout the year in Southern Japan, 
but summers only in Yezo, Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
a (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197: Seebolm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p- 80.) 
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Mr. H. Seebohm is of opinion that cantans and exntillons are 
but one species, the smaller examples usually females. This opinion 
is deferred to, and consequently Saltearia eanfilfans of the * Fauna 
Japonica * included in former published lists (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, 
p- $15, and Whitely, * Ibis,” 1867, p. 197) is here omitted. 

234, CETriA sQUAMICErs, Swinhoe. 
[129] Swinhoe’s Bush-warbler. , 

Several specimens obtained at Fuji in summer. Specimens in 
the Hakodate Museum, collected in Yezo, and one in the National 
Museum from Kioto. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155, et 1877, p. 
205, pl. TV.) 

260. CIBTICOLA CURSITANS, Frank, 
[100] Fan-tail Warbler. Jap. ‘Senniu.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohm has named a specimen sent him as above, 
which he remarks is a prior name to C. schenicofa, Bonap.; and an 
example from Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki hag been identified at the 
Norwich Museum. Young birds have a yellowish tinge. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums from Tokio. 
(Seebohm, ‘ This,’ 1879, p. 37.) 

Ruilds a deep, frail nest by weaving together the leaves of the 
tage with the down from the flower of the same plant. A bird 
observed building in October. Remains about Yokohama all the 
year round. Jt is singular that this species, which seems so 
abundant, was not collected by Siebold, while the following 
couparatively rare one was; Grunnueeps is possibly most common in 
the south-west. 

235}. Cisticona nrunxicers, T. & 8. 
Brown-headed Warbler. 

We have formerly omitted this species, figured and deseribed 
in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ having confounded it with the foregoing. 
There is a specimen in the Hakodate Museum collected by Mr. Ota 
nt Tokio, and another in the National Museum. 

236. CraTicors ——} 

Mr. Ota and one of the authors have collected thia bird, the 
former at Shidzuoka, and the latter near Yokohama. Jt is larger 
than either of the two preceding species, measuring in length from 130 
(0195, andin the wing 55to00. Itismarked on the upper parts like 
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eurvitans, but duller. The tail is reddish-brown, each feather darkest 
in the middle, and indistinctly crossed by narrow dark-brown bars. 
The wing-form is that of Ceffia cantane, 


237, LocusTeELLA PascroLaTa, Gray, 
[115, 114] Gray's Grasshopper Warbler. 

This Mr. H. Seebohm says is the true name for Culamodyla 
insularis of Wallace, and Calamoherpe fimigata of Swinhoe, figured 
in the British Museum Catalogue, Vol. V. pl. V. 

Specimens only yet obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate 
Museum. . (Swinhoe, ‘ [bis,’ 1876, p, 332: Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1579, p. 
35.) | | 
238, Locusre..s ocnorEensts, Midd. 

Middendorfs Grasshopper Warbler. Jap, ‘ Shima-senoiu." 

The late Mr. R. Swinhoe identified a specimen from Hakodate 
ns Loendella sulwerthiola (‘This 1874, p. 153) which he had pre- 
viously considered to be J, ochotenss, (‘ Ibis* 1863, p, 98.) He 
also described Arundinaxe Makietoni in the * Ibis,’ for 1876, pe ode, 
fi. 1, pl. VILL, a8 n distinct species. Mr. H. Seebohm, however, is 
of opinion that the former is the adult, and the latter the young of 
one species. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, pp. 14, 36.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from various localities in 
Yezo, and by Mr, Fukushi from Eturop. Mr. Seebolim has also an 
example from Urup, another of the Kurils. 


239. LocusTELLA LANCEOLATA, Temm. 
[124, 127] Temminck’s Grasshopper Warbler. 

The late Mr. KR. Swinhoe identified this from a specimen sent 
from Hakodate. (‘Ibis,” 1875, p. 449.) He also was convinced 
that J, hendersonti (Cassin, Proc. Phil. Ac. 8., 1858, p. St) was 
identical with this species, which opinion is shared by Mr, H. 
Seebohm, (' Ibis,’ 1879, p. 86.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from Yezo, 

240, Luscrsto.a ruscara, Blyth. 
[133] Blyth’s Grass W arbler. 

The occurrence in Japan rests on some authority—we are in 
ignorance of what—given by Blyth in the ‘Ibis’ for 1867, p. 26, 
(Seebolim, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 85: Brit. Mua, Cat. Vol. V. p. 128.) 
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241. Paynioscorus cononarcs, T. & 8, . 
[135] Temminck’s Crowned Willow- Warbler. Jap. ‘Mt- 
boo.’ 
The most common of this genus, both on the Main Island and 
Yezo. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 317: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197.) 


242. Pryv.voscorpvs xastuopryas, Swinhoe, 
[136] Swinhoe's Willow Warbler. 

Specimens obtained on Fuji, and in Yezo. One sent to Mr. H. 
Seebohm for identification. Resembles the preceding, but is larger 
and greener; the song is different, being very soft and sibilant. 
Observed breeding high up Fuji-san in July. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, aud in the 
British Museum is a skin collected by Capt. St. John at Hukodate. 
(Seebohm, ‘ [bis,’ 1879, p. 36.) Mr. Seebolim says this differs from 
the following (borealis) “in being on an average somewhat larger, in 
having a slightly longer bustard primary, and af af seasons the 
olive-green tint on the upper parts, which P, borealis only has between 
the autumn and spring moults.” 


443, Poy..oscorvs nOREALIS, Blasiua. 
[138] Arctic Willow-Warbler, 

The late Mr. R, Swinhoe said he had seen a specimen in the 
Leyden Museum from Nagasaki (* Ibis,” 1867, p. 333), and Mr. H. 
Seebohm mentions skins in the collections of Lord Tweeddale and 
Mr, Dresser from Japan. (* Ibis,’ 1879, p. 36.) 

This bird is now ranked as American, having been recorded from 
Alaska. (Ridgw. Bul. U.S. Nat'l Mus. No. 21.) 


244. Pay .oseorvs TENELLIPEs, Swinhoe. 
[134] Palelegged Willow- Warbler. 

Mr. H. Seebohm mentions a specimen labelled “ Hakodate, 5 
May, 1865" as being in Lord Tweeddale's collection. (' This,’ 1879, 
p. 36.) This specimen would probably have been collected by Mr. 
H. Whitely, bat the species was not included in his list published 
in the * Ibis,’ for 1867. 

Mr. Seebolm considers this to be F. plunbeifaraue, Swinhoe, with 
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pale legs, and wants investigation. However, it is included in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 
245. Trociopyres rumicatvs, Temm. 

(100) Japan Wren. Jap. ‘ Misosazni,’ 

Seema to be generally distributed throughout Japan, including 
Yez. Southern examples are generally darker and smaller than 
Northern. Mr. H. Seebohm considers the Japan Wren as inter- 
mediate between those of Cashmere and Nepal, and the Canadian 
species. (‘ [bis,” 1879, p. 37.) Given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 
weil pera. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
“This, 1874, p, 152.) 

245). TroGgLuopyTrrs ——? 

During the past summer Mr. H. J. Snow collected a single 
specimen in the Kuril Isluncs of a Wren, which we consider a 
distinct species from the foregoing. Tt is larger in all ite parts: the 


feet are a dark dusky color, and the tinge of the plumage less rufous. 


Tt may be Anortheure alascensiz, Baird, of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, or A. pacifier, Ridgw., of the Pacstic coast of North America. 
The latter together with Anorthura (new genus) funegale, the Japan 
Wren given above, are figured in the British Museum Catalogue, 
Vol. VI. pl. 16, 
246. TLeorius JAroxiovs, Bp. 
[143] Japan Regulus Jap * Kiku-itadaki * 
Specimens obtaived on the Main Island, Kiushiu and Yezo, in 
the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, [. 
420: Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p, 196: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis," 1879, p- 37.) 
Very common on the plains about Yokohama in winter. 
Included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as cristatus. 
247. Crxouos rauast, T, 
[235] Pallas's Dipper. Jap. ‘ Kawa-garnsu.’ 
Common on mountain streams both on the Main Island and 
Yezo. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 


Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Muscums. 


(Swinhoe, ' Ibis," 1875, p. 449.) 
248. Entrnacus Axanice, T. & 6. 
[158] Japan Robin. Jap. ‘ Komadori,’ 
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Breeds on high mountains on the Main Island. Has been 
collected at Nagasaki. Is a favourite cage-bird with the natives, 
Siebold, in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ reversed the native names of this 
and the following specie. M. Maximovitch mentioned having 
obtained a specimen of thia bird at Hakodate. 
| Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston 

and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 239.) 

The figure given of FE. «bilans, Swinhoe, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. V. pl. XVIL, ia very like the female of this species, 
except the white throat and generally lighter underparts. 

249. Eriraacus komaport, T. & &. (¥) 
Corean Robin. Jap. ‘ Aka-higt.’ 

This species rests on the authority of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
but native ornithologists say that it is not a resident in Japan, those 
occasionally seen in cages being obtained from Corea, which is borne 
out by the fact of ita being the most expensive live bird sold by the 
dealers, The ‘Fauna Japonica’ gives it as of the same proportions 
as akahige, Male entirely bright chestnut above ; black nose, throat, 
and breast. Belly white. Female duller above, and marked like 
an immature shrike below. 

250, Larvivora cvAne, Pall.—Erithacws cycncus, B. M. Cat. 
[151] Blue and White Robin. Jap. ‘ Ko-ruri.’ 

Breeds on Foji but is not common, Specimens obtained at 
Hakodate and Sapporo in the Museums there. (Blakiston and 
Pryer, * Ibis,’ 1878, p. 239.) Specimen in the Educational Museum 
at Uyeno, Tokio, Is very shy and wary. 

251. [awrma (NemuRA) cyanvra, Pall. 
(154] Robin Bluetail. Jap. * Ruribituke.’ 

In winter only about Yokohama ; in summer high up Fuji and 
in Vero, Also found at Nagasaki. Figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonion.” 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums, 
(Blakiston, * Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318: Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197.) 
202. CALLIOPE CAMTECHATKENsIs, Gm —Erithacus eafliope, B. M. 

Cat. 

[162] Siberian Ruby-thronted Robin. Jap. ‘ Nogoma.’ 

Several specimens from Yezo and the Kuril Islands in. the 
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Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, 
p. 239.) (I. calliope. ‘Fan. Jap.") One male specimen, a cage bird, 
purchased at Tokio, has the throat bright orange, with three or four 
of the feathers only touched with carmine. Wedo not find this phase 
of plumage mentioned in the deseription in the new British Museam 
Catalogue. Mr. F. Ringer has obtained this species at Nagasaki. 

The arctic Bluethroated Robin FE. ceruleculve (Pall.) should 
appear in Japan, being a palwaretic species ranging sometimes across 
Behring’s Strait, and occupying China generally. 

955. RuriciuiA AUROREA, Pall. 
(145] Daurian Redstart. Jap. ‘Jt-bitaki- 

Numbers winter on O-shima (Vries Island). Found also at 
Nagasaki, and in Yezo during the summer season, and occasionally 
in winter. Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Elakiston, 
" This,’ 1862, p. 318: Swinhoe, * his, 1875, p. 449.) 

Common about Yokohama in the autumn, but not sbundaut in 
winter. 

254. Prarico.a inmca, Blyth—P. inaura, Pall. 
[167] Indian Stonechat. Jap. * Nobitaki.’ 

Closely allied to the European species ruvbicola. reeds on Fuji 
about Yamanuka Lake. Found at Nagasaki; very plentiful during 
summer in Yezo ; collected by Mr. Snow at the Kuril Islands, 

Specimens in tne Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blukiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318; Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197; 
Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155.) 

Mr. Seebohm (‘Siberia in Europe,’ p, 117) calls the bird he col- 
lected in Siberia,—which he says ranges from the Petchora to the 
Pacific, wintering in Persia, India, Burmah, and 8. China, the 
Siberian Stonechat, 2. mewra, Pall. In his ‘Contributions to the 
Ornithology of Siberia’ (* Ibis,” 1879, p. 8) he gives it as P. inel ten, 
Blyth. We suppose from this (‘Siberia in Europe’ having been 
published in 1880) that he discovered Pallas’ name to be prior to 
Biyth’s. The distinguishing features from rubieola of western 
Europe Swinhoe gives, are black axillaries, and unspotted rump, 
while he notes that “Chinese specimens are more rust-coloured on 
the uppers parts, and especially on the rump, than Indian ones,” 
(Swinhoe, ‘P. #5. 1871, p, 360.) 
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256, Prrra., 8p. ine. (?) 
[2924] Ground Thrush. 

Pitfa rinapha of the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ is based on 9 drawing 
taken by a Japanese artist at Nagasaki from a bird said to have 
been brought’from Corea, Tho late Mr, R, Swinhoe found such a 
bird in a cage at Chefoo. * (‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 446.) 


256. Mowricona sonrrarta, Mill. 
[230] Blue and Red Rock-Thrush. Jap. * Iso hio-dori.’ 

Found about rocks on the coast. Very abundant on Hatsu 
shima, Ideu. QOceasionally seen about the roofs of houses in the 
settlement of Yokohama in winter. Common during summer in 
Yezo, Obtnined also at Nagasaki. Very common on the Bonin 
Tslands, examples from whence are large in the bills. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums and 
in the British Museum from Japan. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, 
p. $19: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199: Swinhoe, * This,’ 1874, 
p. 157.) 

Between the so-called con-species, M, cyan’ extending from 
south Europe to south China, and If. sofitaria of Manchuria, China, 
Japan, Formosa, and the Malay Archipelago, there are intermediate 
forms known as M. affinis and M, eyanne solitaria, of whieh last a 
skin is given in the British Museum Catalogue (from the Leyden 
Museum) as from Japan. (B. M. Cat., Vol. V., p. $19.) 

957, Hyrsiperes amaveoris, T. < 8. 
Brown-eared Bulbul. Jap. * Hio-dori.’ 

This bird, familiarly known by foreign residents as the 
‘Sereecher,’ seems generally distributed throughout Japan, being 
found at Nagasaki, the island of Shikoku, the country around 
Yokohama, Yamato, etc., and in Yezo, where an occasional one has 
been observed even in winter. It also inhabits the Bonin Islands, 
the examples from whence are large and dark. Specimens in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museume- (Blakiston, ‘ [bia," 1462, 
p. 320: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p, 199: Swinhoe, * [bis,’ 1874, p. 
158,) Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Nest placed in a bush, made of twigs, moss and roots, and lined 
with finer roots ; eggs 5, pinkish white, spotted with liyer-red, 

This genus is largely represented in China, Bee Swinhoe’s 
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‘Revised Catalogue,’ Nos. 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, but this 
particular species is confined to Japan. 
258, Trernvs strerticus, Pall. 

[224] Siberian Thrush. Jap. ‘ Mame-jiro,’ 

This bird was figured only in its immature plumage in the‘ Fauna 
Japonica,’ and was doubtfully recorded in that state from Hakodate in 
1861. Adult birds have now been collected at Fuji, and one identified 
by Mr. H. Seebohm, A fine songster. According to Prof. Newton's 
edition of ‘ Yarrell' this bird has been known to occur once in England. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, and in the National 
Museum at Tokio, (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p, 98; Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 37.) | 

One of the authors has a good example of the female of this 
species. It has olive back, and is distinguishable from most other 
thrushes by the spotting of the breast being reversed ; the white being 
in the centres of the feathers and the dark on the outsides. In fact 
being light spotted on a dark ground, instead of dark spotted on a 
light ground, something after the manner of M. soliteria, Mr. 
Seehohm remarks: “ 7. sibericus may always, old and young, be 
distinguished by its having the basal half of the inner webs of the 
secondaries and most of the primaries white in adults, and buif in 
female and immature birds.” 

This, the following species, and Oreoeinela varia (No, 265), are 
now classed in the genus of Ground Thrushes, geociehia, Kuhl, To 
avoid confusion we have made no change in the rinping numbers 
used in the former catalogue. 

298!. GEOCICHLA TERRESTRIS, Kittlitz, 
_  AKittlitz’s Ground Thrush. i 
In the British Museum Catalogue this is given as deseribed from 
the Bonin Islands in 1829, by Herr yon Kittlitz, naturalist of # 
Russian Expedition to the Pacific. Specimen in the Leyden Museum, 
259. Turpvs raunines, Gmel. 

[218] Pale Thrush, Jap. ‘Shiropara,’ 

This thrush was given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Turdua daulias, 
and Mr. A. Whitely, following this example, adopted the same name 
for a specimen obtained by him at Hakodate. (* Ibis," 1867, p. 199.) 

Specimens have since been obtained on the Main Island and at 
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Nagasaki. (Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 240: Soebohm, 
‘Tbs,’ 1879, p. 37.) Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, and 
National Museum. 

Not uncommon in bamboo thickets in winter about Yokohama, 
260, Turpus carnpm, T. 

[223] Japan Thrush. Jap, ‘ Kuro-teugu’ and ‘ Ko-ke.’ 

Well figured on plates MXIX. and XXX. of the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica,’ 

It is valued by the Japanese as a cage-bird for its fine song. 
Breeds commonly on Fuji. Nest almost wholly of moss, and often on 
a stump or against the side of a tree. Eggs five, of a greenish or 
reddish white, patched all over with amber-brown. Found also at 
Nagasaki and in Yezo. Mr. Seebohm gives as a distinguishing feature 
of this species, the axillary and under wing-coverts being dark slate- 
grey in the fully adult. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blukiston, ‘ Ibis," 1862, p. 319: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199.) 
261. Trrpus SAUMANNSI, T. , 

(214] Red-tailed Fieldfare. Jap. ‘ Akajinai.’ 

‘This Thrush does nat seem to be abundant. Mr. Ota has obtained 
it from Fuj-san, and specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo 
Museuins, collected in Yezo, have been compared with China examples. 
(Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ This,” 1878, p. 241.) 

This species was formerly confounded with J. fuseafus. (See 
Editor's note, ‘ This,” 1862, p, 319 and Plate X.) T. ruficollis is a 
very closely allied species sohabtiing India, Siberia and, China ; for 
distinctive differences of which sco ‘ British Museum Cat.,’ Vol. V., p. 
270, 

262. Turns onscurvs, Govel. 
[220] Pale Eyehrowed Thrush. 

This waa figured and described in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ as T. 
pallens, and is a common species in China and Siberia. ‘The Museums 
in Japan are without examples, but since the date of the former Catalogue 
it has been obtained by one of the authors and Mr. Owston at Yokohama, 
It is somewhat smaller than pallidus, whieh it much resembles, but has 
some chestuut on the breast, and wsually «a white line over the eye, and 
has the appearance of a cross between pallidus and chrysolaus. See 
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Swinhoe’s Chefoo, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 443. ‘There is a epecimen in the 
British Museum collected at Nagnsaki by Capt. St. John, R. Nu 
2t3. TURDUs CHRYSOLALs, T. 

(219) Brown Japan Ouzel. Jup. * Akapara,’ 

This Thrush varies much in the darkness of the throat. Specimens 
fron) Naganki, Yokohama, and Yezo, in tho Hakodate Museum, have 
hee compared with China examples. Also in the ‘Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, * Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199+ Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ This,” 1878, p. 
241.) 

Brocls on Fuji; sweet songster ; soon in the plains about Yokohama 
in winter, generally solitary. Nest plucel in bushes midtile of grass, 
hioss and twige ; ees 5, light bluish-green, speckled all over with smal! 

Specrmens in the British Museut from J. apan. (3. M. Cut., Vol. V, 
p- 275.) The plate in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ is very incorrectly coloured, 
2i31. Turnpus Horrunorum, Sclater ()—canphelli, Swinhoo— 

chryeopleurus, Swinhoe. 
[221] Swinhoe'’s Ouzel, 

The existence of this China, and perhaps Amurland Thrush in this 
country is uncertain. Mr. Sechohm mentions an example by Perry's 
Expedition in the Philadelphia Museum from Japan, (PLZ. 8, 1879, 
p. 805), but the British Museum Catalogue, Vol. V, only refers to this 
asa doubtful record, It had been confounded with an Indian ally, 
protomemelana, Cab, (—diseimilix, Blyth), and given three different 
mimes, having been deseribed hy Dr, Selater (‘ This,’ 1863, p. 194), and 
twice by Mr. Swinhoe (Am. Nat, Hist, 1873, p. 874, andl ! This,’ 1874, 
p. 444, pl XIV.) besides heing ascribed to 7. pefioe, of Bonaparte, 
‘The confusion has been “ straightened out by Mr. Secbohm, see * Pro, 
Zool, Soc.’, 1879, p. 803, where figures of profomomefena (==¢lfasimiliv) 
appear on pl LAITY. which ean be compared with that of hortuloriny 
(==ehryopleurus), ‘This! 1874, pl XIV. In general ippenranoe it is 
unt unlike chryeolaws, for which it might be ensily misinken, It is 
intluded in the genus AMfertla—the type of which is the European 
Blackbird—which embraces a large number of Thrushes (or, aa 
fire sometimes called, Ouzels) from various parts of tho world, and to 
which, secording to the new British Museum catalogue, Nos, 250, 260, 
201, 262, 263, and 264 of this list properly belong, 
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264. Turbus ruscarvs, Pall, 
[215] Eastern Fiolilfare or Dusky Ouzol. Jap. ‘Choma,’ 

The most conimon species of Thrush in Japan, Very abundant 
in winter about Tokio and Yokohama, and some found in winter in 
Yezo, Also obtained at Nagasaki. Specimens in the Sapporo, 
Hakodate, and Tokio Museums. (Wlakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 319: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis." 1874, p. 157,) Wedo not know where this breeds, 
probably to the northwmrd, as it arrives in numbers about Sapporo in 
Yczo in October and November. 

This thrush occasionally assumes a pied variety of plumage, an 
example in which state may be secn in the National Museum. 


265. Onwocincn.A variA, Pall.—Gescichla varia. B. M. Cat., Vol. 
V., p. 151. 
[226] White’s Thrush. Jap. ‘ Nuyejinai.’ 

This fine species of Ground-Thrush is exposed for sale in consul- 
erable numbers in the Yokohama market in winter ; tt is also found at 
Nagasaki and in Yexo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums, (Swinhoo, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 144.) 

Obtained at Fuji in July, where it was most probably breeding. 
Tt has ho song, only a soft plaintive whistle consisting of the syllable 
‘gee,’ which can be heard for a long distance ; very shy, but can easily 
be attracted by imitating its whistle, 

There are examples from Japan in the Briteh Museum. 


200, ALAUDA JAPONICA, T. & 8. 
Japan Lark. Jap, ‘ Hibari,’ 

‘The species under this howling, figured in the * Fauna Japonica,’ 
is common throughout the country, including Yero, and has been found 
breeding on Fuji, Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio 
Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,” 1862, p. 327: Whitely, ‘Ibe,’ 1867, 
p. 203: Swinhoo, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 161, et 1877, p. 145.) 

Nest placed in the grass ; eggs 5, thickly speckled with dark brown. 
There is some variation in size, but all the examples sent to the Inte Mr. 
RK. Swinhoe were pronounced to be of the one species, and that not known 
us an inhabitant of the neighboring continent of Asia, being repre- 
sented in China by A. cadieor, 8. R. C. No. 416, with which species 
some of our specimens #0 nearly compare that we are unable todesoribe 
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the distinction, It is possible ecfivox occurs in Japan, although wo 
sent Mr. Swinhoe a fair assortment of examples, males measuring from 
172 to 178 mm. in length, and from 102 to 109 in the wing; fomnles 
1o3 to 178* 93 to 118, 


2664, ALAUDA CANTARELLA, Bp, (7) 
[415] Intermediate Lark. 

We have examples from Nemoro at the north-cast extremity of 
Yezo, and the Kuril Islands, of a larger Lark than japonica, which in 
form and size differs little from the Skylark of Europe, but from which 
at first glance it is distinguishable by the absence of the yellowish tinge 
of the under parts. Specimens measure from 181 to 205 millimetres in 
length, and 113 to 122 in the aving, hind claws from 16 to 25. There 
appears to be an indistinct hind neck collar. The outer tail feathers 
are generally wholly white, the next pair white on the outer webs. A 
fair average specimen hns been sent to Europe for identification. Mr. 
Swinhoe fount A. eantarelfa at Chefoo and Shanghai, and remarks :-— 
“Of size and form of Alauda arvensis, L., but paler, without any sign 
of the greenish-yellow with which English larks are tinged in winter,” 
He obtained arvensis at Shanghai, and the same was collected by Pare 
David at Peking. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p, 95, 1875, p. 122, «Pp. 
7. 8., 1871, p, 389.) 

267. Orocorys ALPEsTRis, L, (7) 
[423] Shore Lark. 

Although inhabiting America as well as Europe, and being 
common in Mongolin, this bird is only entitled to a place in this 
catilogue from being included in the * Fauna Juponica"’ on the 
authority of a Japanese drawing, 

208. Eammeniza ciorsis, Bp, 
[407] Japan Meadow-Bunting, Jap. ‘ Ho-jiro.’ 

‘This is the most abundant Bunting on the Main Island, and one 
of the few birds which remain on the plains to breed. It BeNINS 
ejunlly common in Yezo, and is found also at Nagasaki, Piebald 
and other varieties are not uncommon. It is the E cioitles of the 
‘Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakolate, Sapporo, and ‘Tokio Muscums. 
(Blukiston, * Ibis," 1862, p. 328: Whitey, ‘This? 1867, p, 202: 
‘Swinhoe, * This” 1874, p. 161: Seebohim, ‘ This," 1879, pe od.) .. 
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Nest made of dry grass, lined with fine rootlets, placed on or near 
the ground ; eggs 5, whitish to brownish-white, amd scrawled over with 
hlack ; very variable, 

Mr. Seebohm mentions in the ‘Ibis’ for 1880, p. 188, that E. 
cioides is Inbelled in the Leyden Museum from Japan. Its occurrence 
is quite possible, but examination of specimens collected of late years 
in this country show that all adult examples of the Japan Meadow 
Bunting haye black, or very dark brown car coverts, a distinguishing 
feature—tozether with pale chestnut breast scarcely darker than 
the belly—in ciopeds, notwithstanding the figures in the ‘Fauna 
Japonica’ show the male with black, and the female brown as 
* eines.” 


269. Emprrnms rucata, Pall 
[400] Paintel Banting. Jap. ‘ Ho-aka_ 
Breeds on Fuji, Common in winter around Yokohama, Tolera- 
bly abundant in Yezo, Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘This,’ 1862, p. $28: Whitely, ‘ Ibis," 1867, p, 202: 
Swinhoe, * Ibis,” 1874, p. 161.) 


270. Eammerrmca ELEGANS, T. 
[403] Bunting. Jap. ‘ Miyama-ha-jiro.’ 

This is not a common bird, but the most beautiful of the Japan 
Buntings. It is said to be obtained at Nikko, awl nlso in the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, obtained from 
hind dealers. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

In the ‘Fauna Japonica’ plate are three figures, with no white 
shoulder patch, nor black on the chin. All with yellow line over the 
cye, with streaked backs, and heavy brown chock-patches; and 
therefore not to be confounded with «rela. 


271. Exmepiza guerica, Pall. 
[401] Rustie Bunting. Jap. ‘ Kashira-daka.’ 

This bunting is very common in the Southern part of the Main 
Island in winter, and in Yeo in summer. It ranges across Siberia 
to north-east Europe, and an oseasional straggler has been taken im 
England. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘This,’ 1862, p, 328: Whitely, ‘ This," 1867, p. 209: 
“winhoc, ‘ This,” 1874, p. 161.) 

There is a beautiful bright spring example in the Hakolate 
Museum, collected by Mr, NS. Fukushi in Kamchatka. The plate in 
the * Fauna Japonica’ is very poorly coloured. 


272. Emnerma Personatra, Pall. 
Masked Bunting. Jap. § Awoji.’ : 

A very common bird all the year round about Tokio, Breeds on 
Fuji; nest generally placed on the ground, made of dead grass, Eowa 
five, whitish, with brown patches and darker spots. Common in Yeézo, 
where it seems the earliest in spring and: Intest in autumn of all the 
Bunting, some few remaining during winter. Collected galeo on 
Eturop Island. The figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ is not sufficiently 
hlack-faced for an adult in spring. 

Specimens in tho Hakodate, Sapporo, aml Tokio Museumé, 
(Swinhoe, ‘This’ 1874, p. 161.) 

Although so abundant in Japan, this hunting docs not reach 
China, but is replaced there hy «podnesphala, Pall. (8. R. C. No, 402), 
a hird. 


2i-}, Famer AUREOLA, Pall, 
[397] Yellow-breasted Bunting. Jap. ‘Shima-awoji,’ 

Specimens obtained by Mr. N. Fukushiin Yezo, and one procured 
at a bird shop in Tokio, are in the Hakodate Museum, (Blakiston 
anid Pryer, ‘ This,” 1878, p, 243.) 

Specimens obiained at Sapporo (Yezo) in July in the ‘ Kairaku- 
yon’ Museum there, measure in length 140 millimetres, wing 72 to 78, 
One, which is evidently an old bird, has the white ehoulder-patch and 
chestnut breast-collar distinct ; top of head and whole hack fine dark 
bright chestnut; with forchend, round the eyes, and throat, black, 
Another, not nearly so well developed in colors, and in which the white 
shoulder-patch is entirely wanting, proved a male on dissection, possibly 
only one year old, Messrs, Alston and Harvie-Brown in their * Notes 
from Archangel ' (* [his,’ 1873, p, 65), mention finding this bunting 
breeding in fmmature plumage. The above specimens haye been 
carefully compared with China examples, 
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274. Eymertza VARIABILIS, T. & 5. 
Bunting. Jap. ‘ Kuroj.’ 
Rather common on Oyama in winter, Also obtained in Yezo, 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1875, p. 450.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ Example 
from Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki has been identified at the Norwich 
Museum. 


275, Exmertza sutrnvrata, T. & 8, 
[399] Bunting. Jap, ‘ Nojiko,’ 

Seems to he a southern bird, being common on Fuji in June anil 
July, few being found in Yezo. It is a cage-bird with the natives. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ This,’ 1867, 203: Blukiston and Pryer, * Ibis,’ 1878, p. 243.) 

In the * Fauna Japonica,’ where this bird is figured as su/phurea, 
the distinctive white ring round the eye, so observable when the bird 
is wlive, is omitted. 


276, EMReriza RuUTILA, Pall. 
[398] Ruddy Bunting. Jap. ‘Shima-njiko,’ 

Although a Chinn species, this beautiful bunting still rests -as 
Japanese, only on the authority of the figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
where it is shown with the back-head, throat, and part of breast, 
chestnut. Belly yellow. No white wing patch. 


277. EMBERIZA YESSOENSIS, Swinh. 
Yexo Bunting. Jap. ‘ Nabikabari.’ 

This Reed-Bunting is found in grass swamps in Yezo during 
summer. It has also been obtained at Fuji in July and appears 
common in the neighbourhood of Tokio in the winter season. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, When first discovered, in 1561, 
it was taken to be FE. intnor, Midd. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,” 1864, p. 99.) 
The late Mr. R, Swinhoe, however, described it (* This,’ 1874, p, 161), 
ot it has since been figured in the ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, pl. I, where Mr. H. 
Seebohm has appended some remarks at p, 30. 


278. EMRERIZA SCHOENICLUS PALUSTRIS, Savi. 
Thick-billed Reed Bunting, Jap, ‘ O-jorin,’ 
Common in the Yokohama game-market in winter, Found in Yezo 
in summer, The late Mr, R. Swinhoe described a specimen sent him 
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from Yezo as a new species under the name of Schoenicola pyrrhudina, 
an it was figured in the ‘ Ibis’ (* This,’ 1876, p, 333, pl. VIIL), but 
Mr. H. Seebohm considers F. paluatria of Savi, and 8, pyrriuline ag only 
forms of the Reed Bunting of Europe £. schoeniclus, differing solely 
from that type in having thicker bills, and not entitled to rank above 
subspecies (Sechohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 40); for whose interesting 
remarks on the several forms of FE. achoenielus, seo ‘ Ibis," 1879, pp. 
39, 40, 41. The China representative is E. passerine, Pall_—pallasi, 
Cah, No. 411 of 5. BR. Cat, 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Thousands 
congregate in the real heds, together with the foregoing in winter, 
This bird is one of Mr. Wallace's examples of iliscontinuous distribution, 
given in * Island Life,’ p. 83. 


279, PLecrrornanes xIvauis, L. 
[412] Snow Bunting. Jap. ‘ Uki-hojiro.’ 

A. specimen is in the Hakodate Museum, obtained in that neigh- 
bourhood, and a living example was received by the Zoological Society 
of London from Japan. 

280, FRUINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA, L. 
[373] Brambling. Jap. ‘Atori.’ 

Large flocks are found in winter near Yokohama and Tokio and 
it is not uncommon in Yezo, Tt is the same as the European specics. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Whitely, 
‘This,’ 1867, p. 201; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 160.) 

251. Passer MosTanus, L. 
[380] Tree-Sparrow. Jap. ‘Suzume.’ 

This is the common house-sparrow of Japan ns well as China, and 
has the peculiarity of males and females being alike, Eygs very 
variahle, | 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis 1862, p. 327: Whitely, ‘ Ibis," 1867, p, 202: 
Swinhoe, ‘ This," 1877, p. 145.) 


282. Passer RUTILANS, Temm. 
[381] Russet Sparrow. Jap. PMiriabenasteg? 


This may be called the wild sparrow of Japan, being generally found 
in uncultivated districts, It doubtles migrates. Jt is oceasion lly 
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brought into the Yokohama market from Koshin. It is not uncommon 
in Yexo, This species is well figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ under 
the name of J. russafie. 

Specimens in tho Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
* This," 1862, p. 328: Swinhoe, * Ibis,” 1577, p. 145.) 


283. CHLOROSPIZA KAWARAUIBA, T. & 8. 
Japan Goldenwing. Jap. ‘ Kawara-hiba.’ , 

This bird is very well figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Yeo 
specimens identified by the late Mr, R. Swinhoe, (Whitely, * Ibis,’ 
1867, p. 202: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1874, p. 160.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Breeds on Fay, 
where it has been obtained in summer singly and in pairs. Deak, flesh 
colour in summer. It is larger and less brightly colored than the 
following species. Examples of both this and the following sperirs 
from Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki have been identified! at the Norwich 
Museum. 


284. Coionosrma srica, LL. 
[375] China Goldenwing. 

This is the Fringilla kawarahiba-minor of the * Fauna Japonica,’ 
It is found in China, while the former epecies in not, that is to say 
unless they haye been confounded. Mr. H. Whitely included this in 
his Hakodate list, and considered it the most common of the two species, 
(* Ibis,” 1867, p. 202.) We have examined specimens from Yokohama, 
Tokio, Fuji, O-yama and Nagasaki, and there is a good series in the 

The measurements given in the‘ Fauna Japonica’ converted are— 
kawerahiba—148x0): Kawerahiba-minor—sinicea—128* 80, Mr. 
H. Whilely’s are respectively 146+90 and 151* 83. 

Very gregarious, keeping together in flocks of a hundred or more, 


285. Curysomirnis spisve, L. 
[374] Siskin, Jap. * Ma-hiba,’ 

This bird, extending in range across the whole continent of Europe 
and Asia, is common in Japan, including Yezo. It is caught in large 
numbers hy the natives for caging. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museum: 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 327: Whitely, * [his,” 1867, p. 201.) 
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285, Lisora tixaniaA, Linn. 
[379] Mealy Redpoll. Jap. ‘ Beni-hiba.’ 

Specimens from Yezo were identified by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe 
as AMgiothus borealis, Tomm, (‘ This,’ 1874, p, 160), and it is 
generally admitted that this bird is an inhabitant of North China and 
Japan. 

287. Lexora rurescess, Viell. (7) 
Lesser Redpoll. Jap. ‘ Ko-beni-hiba.’ 

In the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums are specimens collected 
in Yezo of this or the preceding species, or both. ‘The late Mr. R. 
Swinhoe considered that one of the specimens sent him was this 
species, which he called £giothus finarw, ., and his note says :— 
“This species is ensily distinguished from tho Inst by its smaller 
size, by having less white on the rump, and searcely any edging 
to its tail feathers, The Hakodate skin agrees with home-elwt 
specimens.” (* Ibis,” 1874, p. 160.) On the other hand Profesor 
Alfred Newton, in the number of his new cdition of “ Yarrell’s 
British Birds,” published November, 1876, concilers this species to 
he confined to Western Europe. There is-another form, qiothua 
écifipes, of Dr. Cowes, emaller than the Mealy Redpoll, which 
one of the Japan birds—if there are really two—may tum out 
to be, 

288, Levucosricre BRUNNEDsUCHA, Brandt. - 
[377] Ground Finch. Jap, * Hagi-mnashiko.’ 

This bird is common in flocks about Hakodate in winter, and has 
been found there as late as May. Mr. N. Fukushiobtained it on the 
Kuril Islands in July, Inhabite Nikko in winter, where a specimen 
was collected by one of the authors, 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
CWhitely, ‘ This,’ 1867, p, 202: Swinhoe, ‘ This,” 1875, p, 450,) 

289, URAGUS SANGUINOLENTUs, Temm. 
Long-tailed Roee Finch. Jap. ‘ Beni-mashiko,’ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna J aponiea.” 

A common bird in Yeso, at Nikko, and F uji-an. Specimens in 
the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis," 862, 
p. 324: Whitely, ‘ This,’ 1867, p, 203: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,” 1874, p. 160.) 
Mr. Snow has specimens from the Kurils. ‘This had boon considerod 
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one of the birds peculiar Japan, but we observe that it has lately been 
obtained at Askold Island on the Manchurian coast by M. Jankowski. 
Seo ‘ This,’ 1880, p, 373. 


200. CARPODACUS RosEUS, Pall. 
[3924] Rose Finch, Jap. ‘ O-mashiko,’ 

Specimens shot in Yezo; others purchased from bind shope in 
Tokio. The late Mr. R. Swinhoe, to whom one was sent, pronounced 
it to be of this species. (‘ This,” 1877, p. 145.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, and in the 
Educational Museum, ‘Tokio, 

291, Prsicons exvucLeatror, Linn. (*) 
Pine Grosbeak. Jap, ‘ Ginzan-mashiko,’ 

The specimen mentioned in the former catalogue os in the 
Kaitakushi collection at Tokio, now removed to the college museum at 
Sapporo, it appears was not obtained in Yezo as there stated, Tmt is 
from one of the Kurils, It seems to agree with Yarrell in measure 
ments and other particulars, 

Regarding P, erythrina (°S, R. C.’ No, 390), also referred to in 
the Inst list, one of the authors purchased at Tokio what is this or one 
of the five or more other species known in North Chinn. It was a 
cage bird, very possibly imported, 

292, CoccoTHRAUSTES VULGARIS JAroxicus, Bp, 
[384] Japan Hawfinch. Jap, ‘ Himi.’ 

Seen about Yokohama in winter; tolerably common in Yexo, 
Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ This,’ 1867, p. 201: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 160.) 

The separation of this, which was figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ as distinct from the European species, C. vulgaris, Pall,, 
is questioned by ornithologists, but the Inte Mr, R. Swinhoe retained 
the name in his paper on the “ Birds of Chefoo”  (‘ This,’ 1875, 
p. 121.) The Japan bird assumes the dark bill in summer as with 
C. vulgaris, 


203. Coccormmavsrrs rernsoxatvs, T. & 5, 
[386] Masked Grosbeak, Jap. ‘ Ikaru,.’ ° 
This bird, described originally from Japan in the * Fauna Japonica, 
like the preceding and following species, is also an inhabitant of China. 
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It is found commonly on Fuji in July. It has a pleasing note, and is 

capable of being made yery tame. Examples also obtained in Yezo. 

(Whitely, This,’ 1867, p. 201: Swinhoe, ‘ This,’ 1877, p. 145.) 
Specimens in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate. 


24, CoccoTHRAUSTEs MELANUEUS, Gmel, (?) 
[385] Black-tailed Grosbeak. Jap. ‘ Shima-ikaru.’ 

The Edneational Museum has a specimen obtained from a bird 
dealer in Tokio about the size of japowiens, ‘The bill is yellow, tipped 
with black, Head and neck black all round og far down as 12 
millimetres behind the eye. 


205, Loxta ALBIveNTRIs, Swinh. 
[394] Swinhoe’s Crossbill, Jap, ‘Isuka,’ 

The late Mr. R. Swinhoe deseribed the representative in North 
China of the common Crossbill of Furope, ZL. curcirodra, L., 15 a 
(istinct species, (P. Z. S. 1870, p. 497.) Ornithologists doubt the 
white belly distinetion being sufficient to give it more than a sul-specific 
rank. It can stand, however, till farther obeervation clear up the 
question. Out of a collection of specimens made in Yero, and now in 
the Hakodate Museum, Mr. Sw Shiai identification of the Japan bird 
was made, (Swinhoe, * [bis,’ 1875, p. 450.) Mr. Snow obtained what 
appears to be the same at the Kurils, 

Very common in the year 1878 about Tokio and Fuji, Specimens 
in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate, 





26. PYRRAULA ORTENTALIS, T, & S.—griseiventria, Lafr. 
[385] Eastern Bullfinch, Jap. * Teri-uso.’ 

Valued much by Japanese as a cage-bird, Found in winter 
about Yokohama; heard on Fuji in July. Not uncommon in Yezo, 
Very numerous on Eturop in September. Specimens in the Hakodate, 
Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. Mr, Ota considered one of his speci- 
mens from Nikko as unusually large. It measured 168% 86, but we 
find a series of Yezo examples range from 147, to 195%77, to 80. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p, 328: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p, 20: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p, 160.) 

This Bullfineh, which is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ represents 
in the extreme East the common species of western Europe, P. rel garia, 
* between which and more to the northward, from Scandinavia ns far as 
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the watershed of the Yenesay and Lena, occurs the Northern Bullfinch, 
F. rubicilla, Pall. (Seebohm’s ‘Siberia in Europe.’) 


207. NYCrEA scanptraca, L. 
Snowy Owl. 

A live specimen brought into Hakodate, obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood on 29th Nov., 1879, is probably the firat recorded instance 
of this bird in Japan. | 
298. Nrxox Jarontcus, Bp. 

[43] Brown Hairy-footed Owl. Jap. * Aoba-dzuku.’ 

This peculiar ow! was described in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 
Stric hereuta japonica, It is not uncommon in summer about Yoko- 
hama, and a specimen in the Sapporo College Museum is said to 
have been obtained in Yezo. Mr, R. Swinhoe remarks in his 
Chefoo notes (* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 433) that the northern race is larger, 
deeper coloured, and less rufescent than that of Southern China. 
Mr, Sharpe, in the British Museum Catalogue, has given a great 
series of measurements and considers all the varieties of India, 
Malaya, and China as N. sewu/ato, and probably also the Japan 
bird, but of which there appear to be no. specimens in the British 
Museum, | 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 

299, Syranium Rurescens. T. & 8. Fan. Jap. 
Owl. Jap. ‘ Faukuri.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohm has named a specimen sent him as & wrafense, 
sub-species fuacescens, (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 41, and 1880, p. 150.) 
Fuaceseens and rufescent are synonymous names, one being used in 
the text and the other on the plate, in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ In 
China this genus is only represented in the west, where occur & 
mvietun and daevidi, Noa. 51 and 52 of Swinhoc's *' Revised 
Catalogue.’ 

This is the most abundant owl] met with in the neighbourhood 
of Tokio and seems common at Nagasaki. It is found also in Yezo, 
where the specimens are lighter than those from the south, Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
* Ibis,” 1867, p. 194: Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p, 246.) 

Nest ina hole in a tree; eggs two or three, very round, white 
but generally soiled ; 2 inches long and 5 inches in circumference, 
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300, Aso Acctprrmtxcs, Pall. 
(55) Short-eared Owl, Jap. ‘ Ko-mimi-lanku.’ 

Tolerably common in Yezo, obtained also in the Yokohama 
market. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1867, p. 195: Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,” 1578, p. $46: Seebohm, 
“ This,’ 1879, p. 41.) 

This is the Ofve froehyotug of many ornithologists; is found 
nearly all the world over, and is a migratory bind. 


S01, Astro orva, LL. 
[54] Long-eared Owl. Jap. ‘ Tora-fu-dzuku.’ 

Not uncommon about Yokohama; also found in Yezo. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘This,’ 1867, p. 199: Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 246: 
Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 41.) 

This is the Olvs rwgaria of former nomenclature. It inhabits 
the greater part of the continents of Europe—Asia and Northern 
Africa. The North American representative is usually considered a 
distinct species. 


302, Brno raxaves, T. Forster, 
[44] Eagle Owl, Jap. ‘Shima-fukuré.’ 
This is the B, Maximus of most authors ; it also inhabits Hurope 
nod Asin. 
The National Maseum possesses a live example, and specimens 
obtained in Yezo are in the Museums at Hakodate and Bapporo. 
(Blakiston and Pryer, ‘This,’ 1878, p, 247.) 


303, S00Ps aTicroxorus, Sharpe. 
[46] Owl. 

A specimen sent from Hakodate was pronounced by the late 
Mr. R. Swinhoe as of this species, distinct both from S. #inia and &. 
japoniews. No. 46 of Swinhoe's ‘ Revised Catalogue’ was given as 
S. auma, Hodgs., but the British Museum Catalogue refers Mr, 
Swinhoe's China specimens to this species. We have rufous and 
non-rufous specimens, The latter Mr, Swinhoe remarks are generally 
females. The most rufous example we have seen is in the National 
Museum. Mr, Ringer collected a very rufous one at Nagasaki, 
which isa male, and in the dried state has the toes nearly black. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Meseums. (Swinhoe, 
‘This,’ 1875, p. 448.) | 
3034. Scora sAponicus, T. & 8. ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 

Japan Small Horned Owl. 

Mr, Swinhoe had a specimen in his collection by Mr, Whitely 
from Hakodate, which Mr. Sharpe considered as the true &. 
japonicus, larger than aictonotvs. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1874, p. dod, 
and 1875, p. 445.) Mr. Whitely’s specimen measured 197% 165. 
The ‘Fauna Japonica’ gives 155 mm. for the wing and says the 
tarsi are feathered only as far as the base of the toes. The 
Hakodate Museum specimens of aiefonolus measure in the wings, 
males 140, females 150 with bare toes. 

In the British Museum is a specimen of S. japonicus collected 
by Capt. St. John at Nagasaki. Both stietonotus and japonicus are 
only given by Mr. Sharpe in the British Museum Catalogue the rank 
of sub-species of Scope gin. Mr. Swinhoe also included in his 
‘Revieed Catalogue,’ as No. 50, & Aawbroecki, another of the sub- 
species, small and rufous, at first sight to be mistaken for jopontena, 
a8 Occurring in Formosa. 

304, Bcors searrorngves, Schleg. 
[47] Owl. Jap. * O-ko-no-ha-dzuku.’ 

In our former list (Trans, As, Soc. Jap. Vol. 8, pt. 2) we 
separated this Owl under two numbers, 304 and 305. Since then 
we have sent specimens of both forms to Mr. Seebohm, who considers 
the larger and darker bird to be the true sniforquer of Schlegel : 
and the smaller, as given below, plinntpes of Hume, When the late 
Mr. Swighoe named a specimen sent him from Hakodate semiforgues 
(* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 448), he remarked that it seemed small. 

In the British Museum are two specimens of semiforques from 
Nagasaki, and an example sent by Mr. Ringer from the same locality 
to the Norwich Museum was there given the same name, In the 
Hakodate Museum are specimens from Nagasaki and Yokohama, 
and there are examples in the National Museum, The dimensions 
given in the British Museum Catalogue are 253*185, Our 

measorements of the wing average 1°90 mm.; those of the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ have so wide margins, namely, length 216 to 243, wing _ 
162 to 189, that they possibly include both this and the following 
species or sub-species. 
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405. Soors sEMITORQUES, cub. sp. pLUMiPEs, Hume. (?) 

Mr. Sharp, in the British Museum Catalogue, gives Mr. Hume's 
Himalayan bird only eub-specific rank, stating the dimensions as 
217x170. There are specimens attributed to this species in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums from Yezo and the Main 
Island, while the larger bird —the true semiforques —has not appeared 
among Yern-examplesz. The wing measurements give an average 
of 167 mm. 

The sctunl identity of this small form with plumipes will of 
course remain an open question until more specimens have been 
compared, but we have no hesitation in considering the large and 
small Japanese birds as sufficiently distinct to be of different species, 
$06, Agui.a carysAetus, L. (7) 

[3] Golklen Eagle. Jap. ‘ Inu-waslu,’ 

This is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ os A. fulva on the 
authority of a Japanese drawing. Two fine live examples in the 
Zoological Garden of the National Museum st Uyeno, and one 
obtained in the Yokohama game market, are attributed to this secs 
$07. HALAEtTus ALBICILLYs, L, 

[6] White-tailed Eagle, Jap. * O-jiro-washi.’ 

This is the common fishing Eagle of Japan. In Yezo it is 
numerous on those parts of the coast most frequented by salmon. 
It also breeds there. The Ainos keep it in confinement in wooden 
eages, in the same way as they do young bears. 

A live specimen from Sakhalin was presented to the Zoological 
Society of London. Mr. Ringer has collected this Eagle as far 
south as Nagneaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, Sapporo, and 
Tokio Museums, where are examples in the dark immature, ng well 
as in the adult state. 

308. HaAtaerus ren.Acicvs, Pall. 
(7] Northern Sea Eagle. Jap. ‘O-washi.’ 

The existence of this fine Eagle in Japan,—the authority of the 
‘Fauna Japonica’ having been doubted by some ornithologists,—is 
confirmed by the Educational Museum having received a specimen 
from Ko-shiu, and the Sapporo Museum from Urakawa on the 8. 
E. const of Yezo. The figure in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ omits the 
white shoulder-patch. 
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a0). Paspron HALIAETUS, 1. 
[14] Osprey. Jap. * Misago.’ 

The Osprey builds near Yokohama on Saru-shima, where it 
remains the year round. Specimens collected by Mr. F, Ringer at 
Nagasaki agree with one in the Hakodate Museum collected in Yezo. 

The late Mr, Swinhoe obtained this species in various localities 
in China, including Hainan, Formosa, and Chefoo, but remarks in 
his Birds of Chefoo (‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 427), that according to Schlegel 
the smaller bird of the Southern hemisphere is the prevalent species 
in Japav. We have examined specimens from Nagasaki to Kame- 
chatka, and find them to average—imales 515% 496, fomales 560 * 473, 
quite large enough for hafiaetus. The ‘Fauna Japonica” gives no 
firure, but calls it P. holtcetue orientalig, 





$10. Miivus wecayxoris, T. & 5. 
[25] Black-oared Kite. Jap. ‘Tomb.’ 

This common bird in the East is found in numbers throughout 
Japan. It is very useful as a scavenger. The nest is often placed 
in a Cryptomeria, and is composed of a lnrge platform of sticks, with 
bits of rag, paper, etc., for lining. Nidifieation in the neighbour- 
hood of Tokio commences early in March, the young, however, not 
leaving the nest before June. Lays two large eggs of a dull white, 
with liver-coloured blotches, Very numerous at Eturop Island, one 
of the Kurils, during the fishing season. 

| Mr. Tanaka of the National Museum considers there are two 
sizes of this Kite. The smaller one most abundant in the city of 
Tokio, and the larger frequenting the eea shore, Foreign ornitholo- 
gists distinguish three races according to colour and size, namely, 
govinda, melanotis and affinis. Both light and dark are figured in 
the * Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, Sapporo and 
Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p.d14: Whitely, ‘ Ibis,” 
1867, p. 194: Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 150.) 

Mr. A, Owston believes he haz seen a Swallow-tailed Kite. 

O11, Srizarrvs NipaLeNsts, Hodgs.—sS. orientalis, T. & 5.‘ Fau. Jap." 
[10] Eagle Buzzard. Jap. ‘ Kuma-taka.’ 

This fine bird breeds on O-yama, where itremaings the year round 

it can easily be attracted within shot by imitation of a monkey's cry. 


—_ 
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Specimens obtained in Yezo, where it has been killed in winter, in 
the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. Aleo in the Tokio Museums. 
Mr. Seebohm remarks in a recent letter, “The question is now 
settled. .A bird in the plumage of your skin was sent alive from 
Japan to the Zoological gardens, and has moulted into the adult 
plamage of the Indian bird.” 


a82, ARCHIRUTEO LAGOPUS, Gm. (7). 
[8] Rough-legged Buzzard. Jap. ‘ Keashi-noguri.’ 
Two specimens obtained at Hakodate, in the Museum there, are 
referred to this species. They measure 580* 450, ta 460, one being 
n female, and the sex of the other doubtful, 


813. Burro sarosices, T, & &. 
[94] Japan Buzzard. Jap. ‘ Aka-nosuri.’ 

There is little doubt as to this bird ranking as o specivs, though 
it was considered by some ornithologists as late as the publication 
of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue in 1474, as 2. plinmiper, Hodge. Mr. 
Swinhoe obtained the true japonicus at Chefoo (‘ This," 1873, p. S64), 
aod it now stands in his * Rev. Cas.’ as No. 9). Mr. J. EH. Gurney 
is of opinion that the pale form figdred in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ as 
immature is merely a less rufous phase of plumage. A specimen 
was sent to Mr. Secbolim early in 1878. 

There is a very light coloured example in the Museum at 
Sapporo, which a native falconer distinguishes as ‘ Shiro-nosuri,’ 
from the ordinary reddish form known as ‘Aka-nosuri.' We have 
examples in three distinct states of plumage and can match exactly 
the two figures in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ A female collected by 
Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki compares with our light coloured examples, 
and one of his specimens has been identified at the Norwich Museum. 
Mr. Snow collected this species at the Kuril Islands. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 248: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 41.) 


314. Burgo wemuastvs, T. & 8. 
Buzzard. Jap. ‘ O-wosuri.’ 
This large species rests on the authority of the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
where it is figured and described with semi-feathered tarsi. The text 
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gives the measurements as 6204480 mm., mentions that the scales 
on the tarsi are different from /eqopus, and that it had been referred 
to A. strophiatus, Hodge. Mr. Seebohm says it. is a good species, 
and quite distinct from A. aqvilinw, Hodgs, (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42). 
The British Museum Catalogue notes that B. hemilasiue may be 
considered a gigantic edition of B. plunipes, under which species * 


Mr. Sharpe placed 3. joponiene. 
$15, Burastur ispicus, Gmel. 
[13] Javan Buzzard. Jap. ‘Sashiba.’ 

Very common in Yamato and Shikoku, where it is almost the 
only Hawk to be seen at certain seasons. As yet not found north 
of Yokohama, Collected by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and ‘Tokio Museums. (Seeholim, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42.) 

It was given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Poliornis poliogenys, 
which now drops into a synonym only, as well as B. pyrrhogens, T. & 8. 
$16. Peexis arrvorus, L. (7) 

[22] Honey-Buzzard. Jap. Hachi-kuma.’ 

When the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ was published this was considered 
to be identical with the Honey Buzzard of Europe, which is doubtful. 
Regarding the distinction between epivorma and plilorhynchua of 
India, see remarks by Mr. J. H. Gurney, ‘Ibis,’ 1880, pp. 195, 196, 
According to Professor Newton's ‘ Yarrell,’ there is a Japan example 
in the Leyden Museum. 
é17, AsTur ranuamanivs, L. 

[25] Goshawk. Jap, 'O-tuka.’ 

This is the bird most used by the Japanese fur hawking, a sport 
which was much practised in the feudal times, but is little kept up 
now. 

Obtained at Nikko, Tokio, Yokohama, and in Yexo. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums, (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 42.) 

The change of plumage in passing from the young to the adult 
state was observed in an example kept alive for some years in the 
garden of the Kaitakushi office at Shiba, Tokio. 

418, Accimrer sxisva, L, 
[27] Sparrow-hawk. 
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This is a common bird both on Kiushiu, the Main Island and 
Yezo. It is also used for hawking, The Japanese call the male 
‘Konori’ and the female ‘ Haitaka.’ 

_ Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis," 1862, p, $14: Whitely, ‘ Ibis," 1867, p. 194.) 

Authentic specimens from Japan are in the collections of Lord 
Tweeddale and Messrs. Salvin and Godman. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,” 
1879, p. 42.) 


319. Accrrrrern 'cuLAng, T. & §, 
[29] Hawk. Jap. ‘Tsume.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Obtained in Yezo by 
Commodore Perry’s Expedition. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p, 443.) 
Other specimens since obtained. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis," 1879, p, 42.) 
It is considered by gome as only a large form of A, virgatus, Temm. 
The ‘ Fauna Japonica’ measurements are :—Male 270% 169, female 
$24*198 for gufartz. The British Museum Catalogue gives for 
cirgatis, male 280% 169, female 330*188, A specimen sent to Mr. 
Seebohm, which he pronounced to be a young male gulris, measured 
299% 188. In the National Museum at Tokio are several examples 
measuring :—Adult male wing 170, young male 160, Females 195. 
All have four bars shewing on the tail beyond the coverts. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, and examples 
obtained from Tsuruga, Nikko and Nagasaki. 


320, CERCHNEIS TINNUNCULUS JAPosicts, T. & 5. 
[19| Japan Kestrel, Jap, ‘ Maguso-daka." 

Deferring to opinions of leading ornithologists, this bird is 
only given the rank of a sub-species of the European Kestrel. See 
Gurney on Kestrels, ‘ Mis,’ 1881, p. 455. It wems common enough 
in the south, including Nagazaki, but examples have not yet been 
obtained in Yezo, 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Tokio 
Museums, (Seebolm, ‘ Ibis," 1879, Bae ) 


Eggs 5, reddizh-white, patched with red-brown ; often builds in 
o hole in a cliff or bluff. 


421. Hyrorniorcus suppvreo, L. 
[17] Hobby. Jap. ‘ Chigo-hayabusa.” 
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Tolerably abundant in Yezo. ~“‘Bpecimens in the Hakodate 
Muzeum, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 448: Seebohm, ‘ his," 1879, 
p. 42.) | 
see. Hyrorriorcats «sarox, L—F. regis. B. M. Cat. 

[18] Merlin. Jap. ‘ Kocho-genbo.’ 

Very common on the Main Island, and probably the most 
numerous hawk in Yexo. Full plumaged males are seldom obtained. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ This,’ 1877, p. 144: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p, 45.) 3 

N.B.—Erythropus amirensia was wrongly admitted in the 
catalogue of the Birds of Japan published in the ‘ Ihis,’ 1878, p. 
249, and 1879, p. 309, which notice has unfortunately been referred 
to by Mr. J. H. Gurney, ‘ Ibis,’ 1882, p. 148. Mr. H. Seebohm 
mentioned in a letter under date 25th September, 1878, that our 
specimen sent him (No. 1520) was only a full plumaged subbuteo, 
differing from others previously ideutified in having unspotted 
chestnut thighs and more slate-color on the back. 
a24. Favco peerorrscs, Tunst—F. coumuns, B, M. Cat. 

[15] Peregrine Falcon. Jap. * Hayabusa.’ 

This widely distributed bird, although resident in Japan, is 
believed not to be used by the natives for hawking. Has been taken 
near Yokoliama. 

Specimens collected in Yezo are in the Hakodate Museum, and 
Mr. Whitely’s examples from Hakodate in the British Museum. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 314: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 194: 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1869, p. 43.) Mr. Snow mentions the Peregrine 
as very common on the Kurils in summer. 
d24, Crncvs cvaneus, L, * 

[35] Hen-Harrier. Jap. ‘Chochi’ 

Common in the winter at Susaki, Tokio: in summer in Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College and Tokio 
Museums. Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 448.) Mr. Snow collected this 
at the Kurils. 

325. Crnces spronorvs, Kaup. 
(34] Harrier. 

Specimen obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. One 

produced at Awomori was identified by Mr. R. Swinhoe, (* Ibis,’ 1877, 
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p. 144.) For figure and measurements, see ‘ This,’ 1965, Pl, V. and 
: p. 214. Also in the Tokio Museums. 
326. Crrevs a:rvarosus, L, 
[83] Marsh Harrier. 
A female example collected at Hakodate in 1861 was identified 
by Mr. J. H. Gurney. It measured 600%450 millimetres, Eye, 


j chocolate brown. Feet and cere, light yellow. (Blakiston, * Ibis,’ 
°° 1863, p. 98.) In Professor Newton's edition of ‘ Yarrell’ a specimen’ 
. ia mentioned from Japan in the Leyden Museom. ‘There is one in 
. the Tokio University, two in the Education Museum, and one of the 
_ authors has examples shot in the neighbourhood of .Yokohama and 
; Tokio, one of which in the total dark chocolate plumage attributed 
1) to the birds of the first year is a female measuring 440 in the wing; 
= the others in the plumage of the second year measure 425 and 450) 
d in the wing. The British Museum Catalogue gives the wing 
% ensurements as 407 and 432, and Newion's ‘ Yarrell’ as low as 





j 370. Z 
Nofe.—Mr. Ringer having lately forwarded to us the remainder 

of his collection which we had not previously examined, the following 

species require the additional locality of Nagasaki noted against 
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The reference under No. 128 of this list to a bird im the plumage 
of an immature Night Heron should apply to a specimen of Butorides 
macrorhynchus (No. 138) in the Education Museum, which is in 
winter plumage, and agrees with specimens collected by Mr, Ringer 
at Nagasaki; the Hakodate example is in summer dress, 
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NOTES ON THE KORO-POK-GURU OR PIT-DWELLERS 
OF YEZO AND THE KURILE ISLANDS. 


By J, Mrxe, 


[Read January 12th, 1882). 


Ina paper on the Stone Age in Japan read before the British 
Association in 1879, and now published in the Journal! of the 
Anthropological Society (May, 1881), | endeavoured to show that 
the kitchen-middens and other spoor of the early inhabitants of 
Japan were in all probability the traces of Ainos, who at one time, 
as is indicated by written history, populated a large portion of 
this country. In a subsequent paper entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Stone 
Implements from Otaru and Hakodate, with a few General Re- 
marks on the Prehistoric Remains of Japan" (see Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. VIII., Part I.), I 
brought forward additional evidence to show that the Ainos 
once covered Japan, and that they had left behind them as 
indications of their presence the various kitchen-middens 
which have been described by Prof. Morse, H. von Siebold, 
myself and others. In these papers I adduced evidence to 
show that farther to the north, m Yezo, the remains of a 
race of pit-dwellers were to be seen, antl made the sugyges- 
tion that, as the Japanese advanced from the south and 
drove the Ainos step by step towards the north, so the Ainos 
encroached upon the territory of the pit-lwellers, who probably 
disappeared in the direction of Kamschatka. In fact, in certain 
parts of Japan, as for instance in South Yezo, we have distinct 
evidence of three successive populations,—the older or pit- 
dwellers, the middle or Aino, and the newer or Japanese, In 
other parts we only find the remains of the Aino and the modern 
Japanese, and in others again we have only one of these races, * 
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Tn these respects the successive phases of the human tide which - 
has «wept across Japen finds its analogy in other countries. The 
resulting phenomena which are exhibited to us by this struggle 
for existence are not unlike the phenomena which are presentea to 
fi geologist when studying the rocks. One formation has succeed- 
edanother. In certain localities the remains of an old formation 
have been left clear and distinct ; in others, only outliers and 
emall patches of the earlier deposits remain for investigation. 
Sometimes even the outliers have disappeared, and all that is left 
are fragments of the older rocks, which have been incorporated 
in the formations which have succeeded, In cases like the latter, 
where the processes of degradation have entirely obiitercted » 
iormation, its existence is only to be proved by inference. So it 
is with the pit-dwellers ; they themselves have disappeared and 
their former existence is only to be proved by the relics which 
they have left behind them, In the Kurile Islands we have 
abundant evidence of the former existence of these people. In 
Northern Yezo the evidence, although plentiful, is; so far as I 
have seen, hardly co abundant as itis farther north. As we come* 
still farther south, the evidence becomes scantier, and when wo’ 
reach Nipon, so far as | am aware, it remains to be discovered. 

Attention was first called to the pit-dwellera of Japan by Mr.’ 
T, Blakiston in an account of a journey round Yezo, given by him 
to the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain (July 27th, 
1872). 

It was in consequence of a conversation with Mr, Blakiston - 
that, in 1878, when I first visited Nemuro in Northern Yezo, my~ 
attention was directed to a collection of pits in Bentenjima, a 
small island forming one side of the harbour at that’ place: In 
consequence of the wearing away of the sides of these pits, their” 
form is usually very irregular, varying from plans which are rect- 
angular and square to those which are elliptical or circular. At 
the time of my visit these were thickly covered-with a tall rark " 
vegetation which offered great difficulties to exploration. In 
consequence of this and the shortness of my stay in Nemuro, 1 
was only enabled to make a superficial examination. Whilst? 
fnoking at the various scarps round the edge of the islund, my - 
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attention was attracted to traces of a small kitchen-midden, ex- 
actly opposite to the town of Nemuro, at the back of a small shed 
which hvs been built for the purpose of storing coal, By digging 
into this, I found many broken shells, a few bones, some 
fragments of pottery, 23 small arrow heads and a complete 
vase. The shelly in general appearance were similar to those 
found in the neighbuu:ing sea. The fragments of pottery were 
identical in their general character, but simpler in design, with 
those found in the kitchen-middens discovered farther south, 
which | ascribe to the Ainos. 

‘The vase, with the exception of its being more rounded, is, in 
respect to its size, form, and simplicity of design, not unlike the 
vase of which I have given a photograph and description in the 
Transactions of this Society (Vol. VILL, p. 72, Photograph V. 2) 
The arrow heads vary in their lengths and breadths from about 
one and five eighths inch by one-half inch, to about three- 
quarters of an inch by half an inch. 

Here, as in previous descriptions of flint implements, I have 
used the word abowf intentionally. I have done this; lst, because 
it is difficult to give measurements of roughly chipped instru- 
ments, especially when the same are curved, without appending 
descriptions of the directions of the measurements ; 2ndly, absolute 
measurements of flint implements do not appear to be of great 
importance; and 3rdly, the ultimate dimension which a flint 
implement assumes when its manufacture is complete, depends to 
a great extent upon the size of the primary flake and is therefore 
to some extent a matter of accident. The smaller of these arrow- 
neacs are triangular in shape, whilst the larger are of a lancet 
form; the two forms, however, merge into each other. One of 
these arrow-tips is made of obsidian, and the remainder are made 
either of a reddish jasper or dark coloured siliceous rock. I also 
found a row-heads and chips of obsidian on the mainland in and 
about Nemurv, and since that time many other evidences of a 
stone ag+ have from time to time been picked up by the residents 
of that place. | 

.  lomanorth-easterly direction from Nemuro, also on the coast 
groups of pits have been found. One noticeable place where pits 
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occur in large numbers is at Kusuri. The pits at this place were, 
during the past year, explored by Mr. P. Mayet, but so far as Tam 
aware without enything of note being discovered. 

The most southern locality with which I am acquainted at 
which pits have been discovered is Sapporo. These alzo have 
been examined by digging in and around them, but like those at 
Kusuri, they do not appear to have yielded any trace of their 
former inhabitants. It may be remarked that these pits occur 
uear to the banks of a small stream, at a considerable distance 
from the sea-board, From what I saw of them, when on a visit to 
Sapporo during the past summer, they appeared to be much more 
degraded and in consequence more circular in form than those 
which I had previously seen farther north. The place where I 
have seen the greatest number of pits, which pits I may remark 
are, above all others, in the best preservation, is in the Island of 
Iterup. Here at Bettobu, a small fishing station on the north- 
west side of Iterup, pits of various shapes and sizes are very 
numerous, and I do not think that I should be over-estimating 
their number in saying that along a length of sea-board of less 
than two miles there were at least 1,000 pit-dwellings, Average 
dimensions of one of the rectangular pits would be 20 by 15 feet, 
with adepth of three orfourfeet. Many of these pits are situated 
on a patch of level ground above a cliff like bluff overlooking the 
sea. Some of these had a depth of at least six feet. This extra 
depth may possibly have been due to the extra shelter which was 
required by those who were living at a high level as compared 
with those who dwelt upon the lower ground. The pita on the 
lower level are chiefly situated along the sides of what appears tu 
have been an old river course. Some of them are near to the 
banks of a small stream. At one point where the banks of this 
stream had been cut back towards a group of these pits, I found 
fragments of pottery like that from Nemuro, chips of obsidian, and 
a tolerably well-formed flint arrow-head almost one inch in length, 

Farther south, on the same coast, at a fishing station called 
Rubets, similar pits were observed. On the top of a bluff over- 
looking the banks of a rivulet there was an isolated conically- 
formed pit perhaps 15 or 20 feet in depth, 
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’ This, then, completes the few facts which 1 have been able to 
collect about the pits, and che question now arises as to who were 
their originators, The answer to this may, I think, be obtained 
by travelling farther north, until we come amongst the present 
iuiimuitants of the Kuriles. ‘These are few anc migratory. In 
1878, when I visited the Northern Kuriles, I saw on the Island of 
Shumshu one small group of these people, who, including men, 
women and children only numbered 22. The men were short in 
stature, had roundish heads and short thick beards. None of 
those whom I saw had the long beard which characterizes many 
of the Ainos in Southern Yezo, nor were their features so well de- 
fined, They called themselves Kurilsky Aino, spoke a language 
of their own and also Russian. Their dress, although made of 
skins, was European in form. The upper garment, which is 
shaped like a shirt, is made of bird skins (puffins), with the feathers 
inside. On the back it is ornamented with the plumes of the 
yellow puffin and its edge is trimmed with fur seal. The men 
wear the garment tied in at the waist, with o belt of sea-lion hide. 
For lower garments they seem partly to have depended on calling 
vessels, —some of the men boasting of a pairof European trowsers, 
and one or two had alzoashirt. Moccasins made of sea-lion skin 
cover the feet and legs up to the knee. From what they said, it 
would appear that they were in the habit of crossing in their boats, 
which are built of wood, to Kamschatka. Their food consisted 
chiefly of a few berries, the eggs and flesh of sea birds, seals and 
other meat. Sea-otter is the favourite dish. They said that 
two years previously the remainder of their tribe had migrated to 
the south, but to which island they had gone they could not tell. 
This branch of the tribe was subsequently discovered by Mr. J. 
Snow, a gentleman who has hada large experience on these islands 
and to whom I am indebted for much information. During the 
winter of 1879 and 1880 they lived on Matua. They were last 
heard of in Rashua and Ushishir, but where they may be during 
the coming summer it would be impossible to say, as they often 
migrate, carrying with them all their property. Mr. Snow tells 
me that the oldest man amongst these people says he came from 


Saghalin. Altogether there are now about 50 or 60 people, 13 of 
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whom are menand 18 women. If these, together with the pedple 
[saw on Shumshu, are the whole of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Kurile Islands, they may be reckoned at under 100 souls. 
Farther to the south, in Iterwp and Kunashiri. there are a few 
Japanese and Aino families who migrated there for the purpose of 
salmon fishing. During the last summer a station was established 
on Urup. The greatei portion of this latter population only re- 
main in the Kuriles during the fishing season. 

Now the chief point inconnection with these people to which 
I wish to draw attention, isthat they construct houses by making 
shallow excavations in the ground, which are then roofed over 
with turf, and that these excavations have a striking resemblance 
to the pits which we find farther south. This custom of making 
a dwelling place out of an excavation in the ground belongs, I 
believe, to certain of the inhabitants of Kanischatka and Sagha- 
lin. Mr. Ernest Satow has very kindly given me the following 
translation from the ‘* Kita Yezo Dzu-setsu."’ Vol. 2, f. 8, respect- 
ing the pit-dwellers of Saghalin, written about the year 1500. 

“ For a distance of 50 or 60 ri in the south of the island, the 
construction of the dwellings is in no way different from that 
which is found in the island of Yezo, Further tothe north cases 
of resemblance to the dwellings of the distinct tribe, called Smel- 
enkur, are found, but not more than one or two out oi ten. 

‘*fome of the barbarians of the island, when winter comes 
on, take to living in pits (lit., hole dwelling), But tliis depends 
on the temperature of the locality, and it must not be supposed 
that all <f them do so; it is simply that. those who live in pits are 
driven to do so by the impossibility of otherwise resisting the 
cold. About the 9th or 10th moon, when the snow has begun to- 
lie, they construct these dwellings, in which they remain until the 
2nd or Srd moon of the following year, when they quit them 
before the snow is yet melted, and reocerpy their ordinary dwel- 
lings. For if they do not, they become liable to disease. 

“In constructing a pit-dwelling they begir by selecting o 
spot at the base of a hill, and excavate the earth w a depth of. 
tLree or four feet. Inside this they plant posts, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, and roof the building with the bark of a | 
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twe. over which thoy luy the leaves and branches of trees and 
plants. A sort of projecting roof is construc.ed over the entrance, 
where a flight of steps gives access to the interior, By its side 
they build a fire-place, in the centre of which a hole is left, com- 
municating with a passage dug to the outside of the house under 
the projecting roof. in order to let the smoke out of the house. as 
they dislike its being kept incloors. 

.. “Inside the pit, but on the outside of the holes, they con- 
struct. benches on three sides, which are covered with matting, 
and serve both a3 seats and for sleeping on. ‘The centre of the pit 
is left as a mud floor, without any matting. On entering the pit, 
they do not remove their foot gear (called irri in their language), 
but stepping down on the mud floor, sit down on the matting 
outside the posts to carry on conversation. 

_ “During the depth of winter, while the snow lies thick on the 
ground and the cold is very severe, they light a fire in the middle 
of the mud floor, and seat themselves round it, but usually the 
pit isso warm inside that itis unnecessary to make a fire, and they 
merely have an earthenware vessel in which they keep a little fire 
to light their pipes at. 

ss Outside the hut, under the projecting roof, they have 
shelves on which they keep their domestic utensils and food, but 
all their more valuable property and stores are put away in their 
store-houses,”’ ; 

In Vol. 1V., f, 70., speaking of the Smelenkur, the author 
sys i— 

_ This race of savages also sometimes lives in pit-dwellings, 
where the temperature requires it............'Those who live in 
pits build such huts in exactly the same style as the houses oc- 
cupied in summer, but there is only one door, and no other means 
of entrance and exit. A window is cut in the roof to admit 
light. The bench runs round three sides of the interior, but in 
stead of being built up with stone, is constructed of boards, A 
hearth is made in the centre of the hut, besides which there is 
no fire-place, and by the side there are shelves on which their 
various utensils are kept. 
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“The author only saw the outside of these pit-dwellings, and 
is ignorant of what the intericr may be like, He has there- 
fore only drawn the outside, and omitted what he did not see ; 
but they in no way differ from the pit-dwellings in the southern 
part of the island.” 

When we take the facts of the modern Kurilsky dwellir 
pits and that in the neighbouring countries of Kamschatka on she 
one hand, and Saghalin on the other, similar customs are still 
extant, in conjunction with the observation that, as we travel 
from the south towards thenorth, the pits become more numerous 
and are in better perservation, it would seem to be almost con- 
clusive that the modern representatives of the ancient pit-dwel- 
lers are to be found amongst the Kurilsky or their neighbours in 
Kamschatka and Saghalin. 

This is a view which I advanced in previous writings on this 
subject, and my only excuse for reiterating the same is that the 
observations made in Iterup seem to be an exceedingly important 
link in the chain of evidence necessary to the complete establish- 
ment of my views. 

The only evidence with which I am acquainted which is op- 
posed to the views just expressed, is a statement of the Ishikari 
Ainos communicated to me by Mr. J. Batchelor, who say that in 
former times their ancestors dwelt in round huts, and the pits 
which we see at the present day are the remains of these. If the 
Ainos had a written history, this statement would certainly carry 
weight, but it appears to me to be quite possible that this state- 
ment may be the result of speculation, there being a necessity of 
giving an explanation for the origin of the pits after their atten- 
tion had been attracted to the same. From subsequent en- 
quiries amongst the Ainos, which enquiries were made with the 
especial purpose of discovering who the pit-dwellers were, Mr, 
Batchelor says that the pit-dwellers are called by the Ainos the 
Kore-pok-guru, which is, literally, people-having-depreasions ; 
or, to translate freely, people who live in holes, The Ainos 
say that the Koro-pok-guru lived in cone-like huts, built over 
holes dug in the earth. Inside these huts they had os many 
as five or six fire-places, in the midst of which they slept, They 
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knew the art of pottery. They were short in stature, and the 
Ainos say that they exterminated them, 

The vast number of pits which are met with in Iterup may 
possibly indicate that at one time this island supported a large 
population. Jt is, however, also possible that the Koro-pok-guru, 
like their neighbours, the Ainos, may perhaps have had the cus- 
tom of destroying a building after a death had occurred in the 
same, and in this way the ground occupied by a small tribe might 
rapidly assume the character of a district which had been thickly 
inhabited, 

The fact that a race of people should have gradually migrated 
towards the more inhospitable regions of the north, or that the 
members of a race who dwell in the south should have more rapid- 
ly become extinct than those of the same race who dwell in the 
north, finds a parallel in the Esquimaux, who lived in corres- 
ponding latitudes on the western shores of the North Atlantic. 

In 1874, while in the northern part of Newfoundland, I visit- 
ed the house of an Esquimaux who was probably the most south- 
ern representative of hisrace. This Esquimaux (who may yet be 
dwelling in the latitude of Paris) is the remnant of a race which 
800 years ago were much more numerous on the Atlantic sea- 
board than they are at present, and according to David Cranz, in 
his “ Historie von Groénland,”’ they only made their way to 
Greenland in the middle of the 14th century. 

How many years it is since the Koro-pok-guru dwelt in 
Iterup we are at present unable to say, Japanese with whom I 
spoke, who had lived in Iterup for 20 or 25 years, had no know- 
ledge of them, 

Many persons in Yero with whom I have spoken respecting 
the origin of the pits, said that they were dwelling places of Ko- 
shito or Kobito, which they translate as dwarfs or small people. 
On enguiry from others, however, I was assured that Koshito was 
® corruption from Koshto, which was derived from the Aino 
name for these people. The meaning of the word Koshto is » 
question I will leave to the philologist. Another question of 
interest which arises, is as to who were the makers of the flint 
implements and pottery which I found in the neighbourhood of 
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the pits? When I first found flint implements and pottery near 
to the pits on Bentenjima, I was inclined to regard them as being 
of Aino origin, it being an historical] fact that the Ainos in the 
neighbourhood of Nemuro used flint implements and manufac- 
tured pottery until late in the last century. I may also add, on, 
the authority of Mr. Batchelor, that the Ishikari Ainos state very: 
definitely that some four centuries ago their ancestors used flint 

arrow-heads. Since that time they have changed from flint to, 
Fiastiboo, because the latter is much easier to work and is better, 
adapted to carry poison. These southern Ainos, however,’ are; 
said never to have known the art of pottery, although + the 
people they exterminated, the Koro-pok-guru, ‘were familiar with: 
the same. 

Taking these facts in conjunction with that of fragments: ot 
age and flint implements sets found 1 near to the Bite in Tter- . 
jects to be the: spoor of the Reinke -gurU as ae the Aine ee 

. Seeing that the two peoples lived so close together,- it is, 
not unlikely that they practiced similar arts, although they may, 
have been two distinct races, one 

Notwithstanding the fact that, in Japanese literature, we 
have many earn to “ tsuchi-gumo,"’ which is, . literally,: 

~ earth spiders,"’ or ‘* dwellers under ground,”’ residing far south. 
in the islands of Jeo. it seems likely that these were the Ainos 
who dwelt in caves or rude huts partly constructed of earth. Had 
they dwelt in pits, such as we find in Yezo, it seems probable that- 
the remains of such might yet be found in Nippon, and also that. 
the Ainos of the present day would have retained amongst them : 
some indication of their former method of constructing their 
dwelling places. Until evidence of this description is brought, 
forward. | think we must regard the Koro-pok-guru as the ances 
tral representatives of some of the more northern natives, w bilsty 
the authors of the shell-heaps of Nipon were the Ainas, 

In previous papers relating to the archeology of Fepen: 1 
have already brought forward evidence to show that-the origina, - 
tors of the shell-heaps of Japan and Yezo are now represented. by: 
the Ainos. Prof. Morse, who has done so much nm. (racing 
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the archwological history of Japan, inclines to the belief that the 
shell-heaps are of pre-Aino origin... In these heaps Prof. Morse 
found a number of human bones; and amongst these, fragments 
of platycnemic tibia. Rather than the peculiarities of these bones 
being an indication of great antiquity, as Prof. Morse apparently 
regards them, they appear to indicate a want of antiquity, and 
to show a connection with the Ainos, whoseem to be character- 
ised by the flatness of their tibia. | 

This statement, which I have previously ‘made, was based 
upon an article in the Russische Revue 10 Heft, IIT. Yahrgang, 
Materialien zur Anthropologie Ostasiens : Anutschin—first point- 
ed out to me by Mr. Henry von Siebold. In this article, amongst 
4 quantity of valuable material relating to the Ainos, we read a 
following: ‘ With reference to the anatomy (of the Aino) it is 
remarkable that the humerus as well as the tibia have a very 
striking form ; they are marked by an extraordinary fiattening 
(ausserordentliche Abplattung) such as, up to the present, has 
never been noticed of these bones in any people at present in 
existence. On the other hand, this peculiarity of form has been 
observed in the bones of extinct people found in caves,”’ 

Who the Ainos are it is difficult to say. Like the Ostiaks 
of the Yenesei, they remain amongst the nations of doubtful posi- 
tion. Oscar Peschel, in his “‘ Races of Man;"" thinks it not im- 
* possible that they may be related tothe Acta, an aboriginal popu - 
lation of the Philippines. If this should be confirmed, they are 
then probably connected with the Pspuans, | 

The luxuriant growth of beard and hairiness of the Papuan ; 
the decoration of utensils and implements with carvings; the use 
of the bow and arrow, all of which are wanting amongst the 
Asiatic Malays ; the use of earthen vessels and the forms of the 
Fame: the traces of cannibalism detected hy Prof. Morse in the 
shell-heaps, are characteristics common to the Aino and the Pa- 

Quite recently, I may add, Dr. L. Déderlein, in his paper on 
Oshima (see Mitt. der deutschen Gesell. fir Natur und Vélker- 
kunde Ostasiens, Parts 23 and 24) appears to have discovered 


another link i in the broken. chain in the. aborigines of the island . 
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he describes. As compared with the Japanese, these people 
have pointed chins, thin lips, large eyes and are very hairy. The 
women, like the Aino women, tattoo the backs of their hands, 
commencing the operation when young. In these and other 
respects, these people seem to be totally different from the Japan- 
ese, but to resemble the Aino. 

In fact, in Japan itself, especially in Satsuma, there appears 
to be a round-faced, large-eyed, somewhat hairy type of in- 
dividual who may possibly be related to the aboriginal stock, 
which in former times peopled Japan. Certainly this particular 
type is distinct from the type which finds an exaggerated re- 
presentation in popular pictures and in the painted faces of the 
actors in the theatres, where we have a long, oval face, eyes which 
are exceedingly oblique, and a nose which is slightly aquiline. 
With regard to the relative hairiness and bodily differences of 
these two types, one of which for convenience we may call the 
aboriginal and the other the aristocratic type, I will leave it to 
the physiologist to decide. 

Assuming that a connection of this description should be 
established (and that search for a connection in that direction 
should be made appears to be not without reason), in early times 
we may imagine a Papuan race extending from New Guinea 
through the Philippines to Japan, making pits and practising _ 
cannibalism, as is testified to us by the shell-heaps even as far 
south as Satsuma. In the north this nation came in contact 
with a race of Northern Asiatics, now known to us as the Koro- 
pok-guru, During subsequent periods this line was gradually 
invaded: in Japan by a Mongoloid nation probably coming 
from the direction of Korea;' in the Philippines and Formosa by 
the ancestors of the Malays. Over the greater portion of the 
invaded territory the original inhabitants succumbed, and all 





lIn « paper read before the Anthropological Society already referred 
to, which waa written in 1878, I suggested tho possibility of a portion of 
the Japanese being of Polynesian origin, In consequence of conversations 
with Mr. Ernest Satow and others who have made extensive studies of the 
Japanese, I om inclined to think that the suggestion that the greater 
portion of the Japanese came from Korea is the more probable of the two. 
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that remains,—like the Aino, the Acta and the aborigines of 
Formosa and Oshima, are fragments of what was once a more or 
leas continuousline, Whilst this invasion was going on, the Aino 
of Japan and Yezo made his way into the territory of the Koro- 
pok-guru, who are now represented by some of the inhabitants 
of Saghalin, the Kuriles, and perhaps also of south Kamchatka. 


repr ys Uo areas = s 


ON TWO JAPANESE METEORITES... 


— 


By Epwarp Divers, M. D. 


[Read February 9, 1882.) 


These meteorites are the property of a gentleman, Mr. Nao 
taro Nabeshima, formerly Daimyo of Ogi, or Koshiro, in the pro- 
vinee of Hizen, They are heirlooms in his family, and used to be 
in the care of the priests of one of the family temples in Ogi, 
called Fukuchi-in Gomado. After the revolution the temple was 
closed, and the meteorites were restored to the keeping of their 
present owner, 

In the family archives there is a record of these stones hav- 
ing been entrusted, some years after their fall, to a priest named 
Jishobo, which is dated the 7th day of the 11th month of the Ist 
year of Yenkio (December 10th, 1744). Jishobo’s receipt for 
them is also preserved. They must therefore have fallen about 
150 years ago. 

They used formerly to be among the oiferings annually made 
in the temple in Ogi to Shokujo (Tanabata tsu me) on her festival,! 
the 7th day of the 7th month. There is mention of them hav- 





l This festival celebrates the meoting of Tanabata tau me, popularly 
styled Tanabata Sama, and her consort, who, in Chinese astronomy, are 
epresented by the constellations Kengiu and Shokujo (Aquila and Lyra). 
ere Separated by the Ama-no-gawa, or river of Heaven (the Milky 
Way), & vast river in the sky, the overflowings of which are said to form 
the source of the Yangtse river in China, Across the river of Heaven 
there i# neither bridge nor ferry ; but once a year, ppg pad 

day of the 7th month, Knsnsngi, an immense jay, comes and spreads ite 
‘wings across; and over these aa a brides, Shokujo and Kengiu mest. 
oth the Neatherd, preside > over arms (the constellation being also 

Kako, the river-drum), a — ¢Shokujo, the weaver, over weaving and 
other feminine arts. 






a 
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ing fallen on this day in the year, but they were connected with 
her worship by the belief that they had fallen from the shores of 
the Silver River, Heavenly River or Milky Way, after they had 
been used’ by her as weights with which to steady her loom. 

-*! For the above particulars I am indebted to my friend and 
former pupil, Mr. Nakano, now one of the instructors in Kobu 
Dai Gakko (Imperial College of Engineering. Tokyo). 

The meteorites are somewhat similar in appearance, being 
angular masses, evidently fragments, irregular quadratic pyra- 
mids in shape. The apex of the pyramid in the large stone 
is obliquely truncated, as is also one of the basal angles of the 
smaller one. In the smaller one, the region of the rounded-oll 
apex shows a number of small pits or depressions. Faintly 
marked thin ridges and streaks are to be seen on both stones, 
radiating with some regularity from about the centre of the base 
aver the basal edges towards the apex.-- The edges and faces are 
all rounded off, and have a very thin, nearly black, coating, such 
as is generally found on meteorites. This coating in the larger 
stone is entire, except at one corner, where it is, however, only 
slightly broken away. The smaller one has its surface more» 
damaged, and has therefore been used for the chemical analysis. 
The interior of the stone is light grey in colour, earthy, porous, 
somewhat soft and interspersed with particles of metallic iron 
and a few of iron sulphide. No other minerals have been clearly 
made out. 

”. "The black coating, which is hard and somewhat shining, Is 
readily attacked by hydrochloric acid, very slightly efiervescing, 
with a weak smell of hydrogen sulphide, and seems to be formed 
of iron partly oxidized and sulphurized. It is just such as might 
be caused by the friction of cosmic dust, probably of like compo- 
sition to the meteorites. This friction, which may have been 
going on for a long period during the flight of the. stones through. 
space, would also. have produced that rounding off of their edge=: 
and faces which has already been mentioned and which is 80- 
marked. sie 

~The larger histedtite weights 5.6 kilogrammes and the wat 


er at first weighed about 4.6 kilogrammes. Their specific gravity 
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is 3.62, as determind in a fragment of the smaller one, without. 
however, any special precautions having been taken to displace 
any air in its pores. 

The chemical composition of the smaller of the meteorites 
has, by my direction, been determined with much care and 
skill by Mr. ‘T. Shimidzu, one of the students of the Kohu Dai 
Gakko at present educating as a chemist. 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION. 
ELEMENTARY. 


LE a Ra aces meee OA ae TE a re ae 
OT ERS EEE Si aed are ea Sey Ee GE ES, ep ee eee aan ee 17.16 
WSGUMEED: Scie wastes ce vies bess eekte she atet+hike ts he times . 14.08 
RUE SO To era et ets cams ivan Seat peat h tae ees'etesag cen! Re 
Hickel, with trace of cobalt......ccceccseerereterererenerercess 1.99 
Cera: css ils 'a's'e ea a'a ele Sa Rueda cdl eer ee es alee ad ewe akan 1.39 
AR ORNOR cca et cev ay eee eta kena t anor r nae Keaue Rakanee ee in 
PERERA werk a sacs saa rensas a5 ea ay set te See Te sre ten esas O29 
Tin, with trace of copper .........5 ceetekiteenee creeentecssen “OLS 
PAM Sop eaeseke nase teed bbbenene sb eeenvaaka dena as Oe 
PPORteesin | isc rohan ses bese bea ee REA Sa eee OR DOR La Eee casawace ule 


90.01 


SPOR aant cneees sdee pes aaa aa se aeete ah Ferrer err ST aa 16.345 
Nickel, Pe er ee Re ert ta bh pet arpy eg oe 1.75 
Manganese .....-626ee00e: pee eee eneerseseyereererenercernaes 0.18 
thy O60 scene eee teeecenee ee eae s Rete e haltete tere sks -. O18 
Tron monosulphide .....6eeeceeeeeseetseerneenseeraee seveesee BGl 
ieee Ghdendie: i. iiiecasssecskessreieivrrierebiessedscaswiae | LO 
ee cceeserebacQnee Keeani apps aclaces beaicaieeuaes: Oak 
Silica Sem he a wise ares sp Oiled SAMO he Re been eae att 75 
seas inhisicide, a wilieats SSTR LAER TRA Ceutaeiahecacaealne 8.84 
Pe creer rere ere ete) ee See ee ee een rae | 
Boditm oxide . stnucesTs COLO aCGte Reese iiesahesecebuvedeune i087 
Manganewo monoxide eee oek Loa e ec hehl eed wciv ba Wd neice mea: GON 
PUN ONS a's. eee ariessareeinetees cee adcvawekeskas: 00 


99,01 


pee RRR eta i o cP PPR PSEC R PREC RRR ee 1.89 
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Nickel-iron ....0.+++ eaeaeeaeeeeas 17.43 
Tron sulphide ...c.cececeeeeeeeess 5.91 
Silicate, aol. in hydrochlaric ac., Oilvin 32.89 cont. silica 13.10—39. 83%, 0. 
the silicatel 
Silicates, insol. in acid .....-++-+++ 43.16 cont.ailica 24.30=56.30% of 
Tron chromite... sccssserseev eee 0.61 
100.00 





These meteorites belong therefore to that large class which 
are formed of particles of iron disseminated through a granular 
earthy mass, and which contain about three-tenths of their 
weight of iron in the free and combined states. Professor Nor- 
denskjéld has shewn (Jahrbuch f. Min., 1879, p. 77) that if the 
quantities of oxygen present are neglected, many members ot 
this class exhibit even the same proportions between their 
elements, On recalculating the composition of the Hizen meteo- 
rites in accordance with this plan, it is found to be practically 
identical with that of the cementing substance (I.) of the Orvinio 
meteorites, which fell near Rome on August 31st, 1872; and to 
differ but little from the granular matter (I1.) of the same meteo- 
rites, as well as from other meteorites. Among theseis one which 
fell in this country in Tajima, on the 18th of February, 1880, and 
of which an analysis by Dr. 0. Korschelt is to be found in a re- 
cent number of the Transactions of the German Asiatic Society 
(Mitt der d. Ges {. Natur-und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, III. 204). 
The calculated numbers are contained in the following table : 





HIZES,. ORVINIO. TAJIMA. 
I. I. 
43.605 
22) 44.70 43.20 42.65 7" 
L.10 
0.30 
22a 


26.09 26.65 24.47 
21.28 230.18 19.56 
3.16 4.71 3.86 
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CRITI conkkewiase sib och Wee 2.11 2.46 2.56 2.60 
Abomin  csceceescwcccrecnes LR... ALT6 1.81 L.37- 
Bodiwm .sssecss ew peeintes ee 1.58... 1.10 0.38 
Potassitim.......4 alka aid cates, a 0.38 0.34 0.26 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100,00 

——_—_—C— T=.) 











The interesting fact is thus seen that meteorites which fell 
in this country one hundred and fifty years ago have the same 
composition as some of those which have fallen sional both 
here and on the other side of the world. 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS. 

Some of the particles of the iron were slightly rusted oe 
age. If allowance could have been made for this absorption of 
oxygen and water from the atmosphere, the difference of the 
total found from one hundred would be less than itis, The por-. 
tion used for the determination of the silica in the parts soluble. 
and insoluble in acid, was small, and was taken separately from» 
the portion, very much larger, used for the main analysis.. It ig. 
therefore not surprising, when the structure of such a meteorite is - 
considered, to find the sum of the two quantities of silica about a- 
half per cent greater than the total determined in the main quan: 
tity. The metallic part of the meteorite was separate 
earthy part by mercury-chloride solution: The portions for’ 
analysis were removed from the meteorite by a steel drill ata 
part where the coating had been broken away, in order to damage 
the meteorite as little as possible. The drill was examined befora) 
and after use under a magnifier to obtain the assurance thatit” 
did not sensibly contribute its own substance to the dust obtained. 
A small fragment was rubbed down by a practised worker to 
serve for microscopic examination, but the earthy matter was too . 
soft to resist the tearing «train of the tenacious iron Pertinles, 





NOTE ON THE HOT SPRINGS OF KUSATSU. 


By Epwarp Divers, M_D. 


(Read April 12, 1882.] 

Annufyses of several of the bot springs of Kusatau by Dr. 
Martin were published in 1876 in the Mittheilungen der deutschen 
Gesellschaft, aid a note by myseli in 1878 in the Transactions of 
this Society, on the quantities of hydrogen sulphide in these 
waters. Mr. Kawakita, M. E., one of the instructors in chemis- 
try in the Imperial College of Engineering, has lately, at my re- 
quest, made a partial examination of samples of these waters, 
which L collected some years ago. 

re Inthe Nets noan, a very: acid water, he has found quantities 
of sulphates, largely sulphuric acid, and of hydrochloric acid, 
which are almost the same as those found by Dr. Martin; namely, 
total sulphates equal to 3.24 parts of hydrogen sulphate per 1000, 
and hydrochloric acid 0.85 parts per 1000, Dr. Martin's work 
on the subject was not followed further, as it became evident that 
the water we had was practically the same in composition as that 
which he had examined. 

The quantity of phosphoric acid, or hydrogen phosphate, 
was determined and found to be 0.009 per 1000, 

Boric acid has been detected both by its action upon tur- 
meric, and by its green flame; but its quantity has not been 
estimated. The discovery of the presence of this substance in 
the Hakone Yumoto water, and thereby of its existence in Japan 
by Mr. Mitsuru Kuhara (Trans. of this Soc., 1879, p, 310), the 
detection and quantitative estimation of it in the hot springs near 
Ojigoku (Hakone), by Dr. Geertz (Trans. of this Soc. 1881), and 
ita presence in the Kusatsu waters here announced, prove it to 
be a common constituent of the hot springs of Japan, as it is 
of the suffions of Tuscany and elsewhere. 
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Lhave further to report the presence of arsenic in this water. 
On standing for some time in closed vessels, the water yields a 
bright yellow deposit of sulphide of arsenic. This deposit, which 
contains, besides, a very little sulphur, has been obtained to the 
extent of one part per million of the water. The formation of 
the arsenic sulphide in the water on standing is due doubtless 
to the fact that the waters of Kusatsu are mixtures of cold, 
highly acid, water, containing arsenic oxide in solution, and of 
hot water and steam containing hydrogen sulphide. On cooling 
and standing, such a mixture should yield the insoluble arsenic 
sulphide, by the interaction of the arsenic oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

The occurrence of arsenic in the Kusatsu waters serves to 
explain much of the efficacy in the treatment of skin diseases, for 
which these waters are celebrated. 

The water of Taki no yu, another of the Kusatsu springs, has 
been examined for boric acid and arsenic sulphide, and found to 
contain both of them. 
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By J. BaTcHEtLor, 


(Read March 8, 1882.) 

Comparatively speaking, very little indeed is, in fact, known 
of the Ainu, commonly called Ainos. 

It seems almost superfluous to remark, that from time im- 
memorial the Japanese people have, as a nation, ever looked 
down upon the “ vile and ignominious Aino,” with a supremely 
haughty contempt and scornful ridicule, and have continually 
regarded them as being far beneath their regard; and that the 
language, customs, manners, and religion of such a race are ut- 
terly unworthy of any minute, extensive, and careful investiga- 
tion from them. Hence it is that so very little is really known of 
the Ainu by the Japanese ; and so much thatis untrue, ridiculous, 
and derogatory to them has been spread abroad and persistently 
perpetrated by their “ lofty masters,” so that those who take an 
interest in the investigation of this peculiar people and the various 
branches of its life and history, can hardly expect to find much 
that can be called “ reliable information "' in Japanese quarters. 

Foreigners, on the other hand, who have been desirous to 
know as much of this race of people as can be known, have been 
greatly hindered from personally prosecuting any studies in this 
direction by the jealousies of the Japanese people, constitution of 
government, and the difficulties of the language; and what has 
been said of the Ainu has either been written at a distance from 
them or upon a very slight acquaintance with them ; and so it is 
that so little is generally known of the Ainu. Miss Bird's re- 
marks upon the Ainu are perhaps the best that have been written 
in English. 
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The following pages are simply “* Notes on the Ainu."” They 
are the results of but six months study of the subject, five of which 
were spent immediately with the Ainu themselves. To these 
notes will succeed the writer's vocabulary of Ainu words, which 
he collected at Piratoro. 


THE SAME, 


1. This race of people.does not callitself Anoor Ainos. The 
people know themselves as Ainu, Ainu utara. Ainu is singular, 
and utara is a plural suffix ; Ainu, however, is often used when 
speaking of them collectively. The meaning of the word is un- 
known. | 

2. The word used both be Japanese and also many of the 
Ainu themselves to signify “ women,"’is me-no-ko. The word is 
of Japanese origin Me-no-ko ; the corresponding Ainu term is 
utaragesh, singular, and utaragesh utara, plural. The writer 
prefers to speak of this nation by the term Ainu ; not Aino oF 
Ainos, 

ae ORIGIN. 


1. As to the origin of this nation, the Ainu themselves know 
nothing forcertain. The most doubtful have often put the ques- 
tion to me thus,—** Did our ancestors come down from heaven, 
shoot out of a tree, or grow up from the earth ?"’ 

2. Others again, who have come mostinto contact with the 
Japanese, ask whether the traditions concerning the Ainu descent 
from the Bear, or the “ large white dog '’ are facts; and some in- 
deed appear really to believe that such are true accounts of their 
origin. 

3. The older Ainu have a tradition to the effect that a person 
named Okikurumi was the true Ainu ancestor. He descended 
from heaven to a mountain in Pirateru’ many yeara before the 
Japanese knew or were known by the Ainu. Okikurumi had a 





‘tMlany persons write Bifutorij the proper prominclation of the word 
jo'Pivatoru. “* Piro" means cliff ¢““ Torn,” to stay, - 
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wife who-was called * Turesh,” and who is always known by 
name—“ Okikurumi Turesh Machi." Okikirumi Turesh Machi 
bore a son whom they called Wariunekuru, and from Wariune- 
knru the Ainu are said to have descended. 

.. 4. Another tradition tells us that the Ainu had been in Sara 
(not Saru as is generally written; Sara means a plain) long ages 
before Okikurumi came amongst them. This person was sent by 
the Creator (Kotau kara kamoi) for the express purpose of bene- 
fiting the Ainu, His special commission was to teach religion 
and law, which being taught, he returned to heaven. and has 
neither been seen nor heard of since. 

Whilst executing his commission Okikurumi married Turesh 
Machi,? who, in due time, brought forth her first and only child. 
Wariunekuru, for that was his name, was instructed by his father 
to teach the arts. Accordingly, he taught the Ainu how to make 
cloth, to hunt and fish, how to make poison and set the spring- 
bow in the trail of animals, What became of Wariunekuru is 
now quite unknown, but this celestial family terminated in him, 
for -he left no offspring. 

_ 6. Some of the Sara Ainu say that their forefathera came 
from the islands which lie to the north-east of Karafto or Sagha- 
lien, meaning thereby the Kurile Islands. The Kurile Islanders 
ane said to be“ quite as hairy as the bear,’ and this accounts for 
the hairiness of the Ainu. 

... Wherever the Ainu originally came from, or whatever may 
have been their origin, all agree that on coming to Yesso, they 
first.lived at Pirateru. 


ABORIGINES. 


1, On spreading abroad from Piratoru, the Ainu came into 
contact with a nation of “ dwarfs ’’ who dwelt in cave-like huts 
built over round depressions dug into the earth. The huts were 
first covered with the bark of trees, and over this again this nation 

2Turesh ia the Ainu word for one’s younger sister. Machi signifies 
“suite!” Whether Okikurumi married his sister or not is now unknown. 
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placed earth. Inside the huts the dwarfs had as many as five 
and six fire-places dug into the earth, amidst which they slept 
during the night. They clothed themselves with the skins of 
animals. The Japanese speak of this nation as “ Ko-bito’’— 
little men, dwarfs; but the Ainu call them “ Koro-pok-guru,"" 
men-having-depressions, 

2. This nation are said to have known the art of making 
pottery, and used Hint heads to their arrows. Indeed, wherever 
the depressions are found, there, if one will dig a few inches 
beneath the surface of the earth, or will search old rubbish heaps, 
he is almost certain to find old pottery and arroy -heads, 

3. The Koro-pok-guru aresaid to have been fairly numerous, 
how numerous is not now known; but there are, in many places 
upon Yesso, remains of what must have been very extensive 
villages, The largest one the writer has yet seen is at Kotoni 
near Satsuporo. 

4. The Ainu are said to have exterminated this race in war- 
fare. 

5. In ancient times, the Ainu are said to have built round 
huts over depressions dug in the earth, similar to those of the 
Koro-pok-guru. Butinafter years, when they came into contact 
with the Japanese and thereby grew more “ enlightened and 
civilized,” they changed the shape of their huts and built them 
as now seen. If this be so, it is hard to see why they should 
distinguish themselves from this nation by designating them 
Koro-pok-guru, men-having depressions, 

6. About four or five generations ago, the Ainu say that their 
ancestors, like the Koro-pok-guru, used flint instead of bamboo 
arrow heads, About that time ago they changed from flint to 
bamboo because it is much easier to work and better adapted to 
carry poison. 

7. The Ainu know nothing of making pottery, and have 
never heard that their forefathers did. 

LITERATURE, 

1. The Ainu have no existing literature nor any knowledge 

what ever of characters by which to remember dates orto record 
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historical events. All history is transmitted by ever changing 
tradition, and all things are said to have happened Deeda, 1. e., 
in ancient times. No person knows his own age. Numbers are 
remembered by tying knots in a piece of straw, bark orskin. For 
instance, one knot to signify ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, as the 
case May require. 

2. Most Ainu assert that their ancestors knew nothing of 
writing or books, and all say that they never knew anything of 
hieroglyphics. 

3. Some, however, make the assertion that the great Yoshi- 
tsune took all the Ainu books and writing materials away with 
him when he left Sara. But there is not a vestige of paper, book, 
pen, or ink amongst the Ainu now, or even a word in their lan- 
guage for these things. Paper is “kambe;"’ book, ‘‘kambe sosh,”’ 
plainly—with the exception of “ sosh,’’—words of the Japanese 
language. It would seem quite improbable that Yoshitsune 
should so completely have deprived them of all literature and 
knowledge thereof. 

1. It will therefore appear from the Ainu account of things, 
(a) thatthe Ainu probably came from the Kurile Islands to Yesso; 
(6) that they made Piratorn their capital and first dwelling place ; 
(c) that.a nation whom the Ainu found in Yesso and called Koro- 
pok-guru are the real aborigines of this Island ; and (d) that both 
the Koro-pok-guru and the Ainu belong to the flint age of Japan. 

2, What is to be thought of the tradition concerning Oki- 
kurumi, his wife Okikurumi Turesh Machi, and their son Wariu- 
nekuru, the writer is not prepared tosay. We will only remark 
that this ancient family is not to be confounded with Yoshitsune 
and Benkei, for these are always represented as having lived 
many ages after Okikurumi came amongst them, 








PART II. 





POPULATION. 
1. In very ancient times the Ainu are said to have been much: 
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more numerous than now. For they not only inhabited” Yess; 
but also a great part of the Island of Nippon. As the Ainu trav- 
elled towards the south, they fell in with the Japanese. with 
whom they fought many hard battles, were conquered and driven 
back to Yesso. And when the Japanese came to this island, ep 
battles were fought at Ushmgesh, t.c., Hakodate.- 

The Ainu always regard the Japanese as foreigners - Saat in- 
truders, and call them by the name“ shisam, *’ which is applied to 
any nation, and “ shamon,”’ by which they specially designate 
the Japanese. The Ainu do not know the origin of either of these 
words. | 

2. The Ainu of the present day divide themselves into three 
families—the Sara Ainu, the Ishikari, and the Usu. There is a 
slight difference in their language, but nothing material. The 
Ainu can furnish us with no statistics; we must therefore depend 
upon the Japanese official information on this paint, which ik to- 
the effect that,— 

3. The Ainu are scattered over the eleven provinces of Tshi- 
kari, Shiribeshi, [buri, Hitaka,Tokachi, Teshio, O-shima, Kushi- 
ro, Nemoro, Chishima, and Kitami, and the statistics for the 10th 


vear of Meiji number 16,637 souls. ) ahs 
The births and deaths during one year were as follows : i 
BInrTus, DEATHS. 
Malo ......+.. wove Lal Male: -.iuececwes 166. 
Female .........-163 Female .......... 161 
a 2 BO RR Mie 304 Total. ...<..-- (B27 


Tt must be remarked that the births and deaths in the four. 
provinces of Kushiro, Nemoro, Chishima, and Kitami are, on 
Sonne of theit uncertainty, not here given. 

The following are those Ainu who emigrated from Saghalien, 
to Isuishkari : men, 377 ; women 373. Total 750, 

4. It is generally ss ibd! that the Ainu are still decreasing 


on eee 


“ee 
POSITION. 
1. The social position ofthe Ainu 1s the same as that of the 
common people of Japan. ‘This is more ‘nominal tha practical. 
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2. The Ainu despises the Japanese as much as the Japanese 
does the Ainu, and the Ainu will always prefer to live right away 
from the Japanese village. 

3. Indeed, the Ainu are not very social even amongst them- 
selves. One village does not like to marry into another, and 
between the different districts, viz., Sara, Usu, and Ishikari, there 
is no reciprocal unity or love: Notwithstanding, Sara has always 
been regarded as the seat of the Ainu chief, 


ANCIENT GOVERNMENT. 


1. In ancient times every village was governed by three 
chiefs, subservient to Sara. These chiefs never had absolute 
authority ; all crimes were submitted to the judgment of as many 
members of the community as cared to be present. 

2. The crimes recognised by general consent were theft, 
adultery, incest, murder, suicide, infanticide, disobedience to, 
parents, and idolatry, as well as exposure of person. | 

8. The Ainu never had any capital punishment. .All_ the 
lesser crimes were punished with beating. Incase of murder the, 
offender. had his nose and ears cutoff, or the tendons of the 
feet were cutintwo. The Ainu had no prisons, oreyenthe name. 


‘ELECTION OF CHIEF: 


is 3 Chieftainship is hereditary... The: eldest. son carries on the. 
line : “if he dies, the second succeeds. In case the line dies out,. 
the Ainu assemble and elect, another family. Generally the rela-. 
tions of the deceased are chosen... ‘The government never 
to. women, : 

2. A bear feast is generally got up “when anew chief is chosen. 
There is much drunkenness, singing and dancing. Bravery anda 
sound body and mind are the.only necessary qualifications. forthe 
office. ; 


; APPEARANCE. icity : Cs bare 


1. In physical appearance, the Ainu are superior to their 
Japanese masters. As a nation, their men would measure about 
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5 feet 7 inches in hight ; they are both stout and squarely built, 
and are well proportioned. Their foreheads are high and the 
facial angle measures about 70°, The eve is dark-brown and 
medium in size, but, excepting when hunting, very dull and ex- 
pressionless. They have open countenances and high cheek 
bones. ‘The nose is short and broad, and the face lacks length. 

9. As everybody has remarked, the Ainu are very hairy. 
Indeed they are remarkably so. I have seen one old man so 
completely covered with grey hair that his body could hardly 
be seen. Many, however, are not more hairy than other people. 

3. The Ainu never shave after a certain age ; they have there- 
fore, fine large whiskers and moustaches. The hair, both of men 
and women, iz cut off level with the shoulders at the side of the 
head, but at the back it is cut in the shape of a half circle. The 
hair is black. The eyebrows are very shaggy. 

4. The Ainu have not such a bilious colour to their skin as 
the Japanese; but then, they hardly ever wash, 80 it is difficult to 
say what the real colour of their skin is. 

5. The Ainu women tattoo their mouths, arms, and in some 
eases their foreheads. It is said to be a very painful process, on 
which account it is necessary to operate gradually. It is done 
thus :—A pot is placed over a fire made of birch bark and kept 
there till well blackened. The operator then takes a sharp knife 
and cuts dashes into the part to be tattooed, then she takes some 
of the blood which flows from the wound upon her finger, rubs it 
into the black adhering to the pot, and then works it well into 
the cut place. The individual is thus marked for life. 

The tattooing process is commenced at childhood and finish- 
ed after marriage. Both the upper and lower lips are tattooed 
simultaneously. 

The Japanese authorities have forbidden the practice, but 
the prohibition is entirely disregarded by the Ainu, because, say 
they,—" Our ancestral mother—Okikurumi Turesh Machi—was 
thus tattooed and commanded us to keep up the practice.” 


CLOTHING. 
1. The Ainn clothe themselves as much as they are able, with. 
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Japanese material made up after the coolie fashion. But the real 
Ainu dress, both of men and women, is along garment made of 
the bark of the elm tree (Ulmus Montana). It is spun and made 
up by the women, and is very hard and rongh. It has two long 
sleeves in it, reaches nearly to the feet, is folded round the body, 
and tied with a girdle. This material is called by the Ainu 
Altushi. 

In addition to this, the women wear an under garment, or 
smock, made of Japanese cloth. The girdle of the Yesso Ainu is 
made of the same material as the dress. But the Karafuto 
Ainu women wear a gir | 
rings and Chinese cash, which they probably get from Manchuria. 

2. During the winter the Ainu clothe themselves in the skins 
of animals, and wear deer skin leggings and boots. Those who 
live upon the sea-shore make boots out of the skins of salmon. 





1. The Ainu are all exceedingly fond of wearing ear-rings, 
and every person, when a child, has his or her ear bored with an 
awl, so as to admit a ring. Where rings cannot be obtained, a 
piece of cloth is worn. The Ainu, not being able to make rings, 
buy them fromthe Japanese. In very ancient timesthe Ainu are 
said to have worn wooden ear-rings, made out of the grape-vine. 
This nation wears ear rings because Okikurumi had ear rings 
when he descended from heaven. 

2. In addition to this, the Ainu women prize bracelet= very 
highly, and are very proud of necklaces of beads. Japanese 
merchants take advantage of this, and sometimes sell a twenty- 
five sen ring for about three yen, and atensen bead for two yen. 


1, Ainu architecture is by no means in a very advanoed state 
at present. The huts are of different sizes, the larger of which 
are about twenty feet square. There are no divisions inside the 
hut. ‘The huts are thatched with tall reeds and arundinaria. 
‘The fire-place is in the centre ; the left-hand side is sacred to the 
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to the family ; the head is for any permanent visitors, and the 
right-hand side is reserved for occasional callers. The huts 
have no chimneys, consequently there is alwaya plenty of smoke. 
A hole, to answer as chimney, ia left in the angle of the roof, and 
another as window in the east end of the hut. Generaliy, the 
houses have two doors, about five feet six inches high; one is 
entered by a low porch, which answers as wood-house and dog- 
kennel. 

2. The Ainu have no public halls, hotels or temples. 

In building the huts, the roof is first made, then lifted up 
and placed bodily upon poles stuck into the earth. 


1. The Ainu do not indulge in very elaborate furniture. 
They have a few iron pots which they have purchased from the 
Japanese, come wooden spoons and bowls and ladles. The men 
use moustache lifters while drinking, and eat with chop-sticks; 
the women use wooden spoons. in general. | 

2. The Ainu have no chairs or stools of any kind to sit upon: 
The floors of their huts are spread with large mats made of rushes, 
and upon these are placed other mats called kina, made of flag. 
These are the seats. 

3. The sleeping places of the heads of the family are on the 
left hand side of the hut. A few plank: or boards are placed 
upon the earth ; around these, poles are stuck into the earth, 
and a kind of frame-work made, upon which to hang mats. 
fkins are used as bed-clothes. 


FOOD. 


1. Ainu food is animal and vegetable. The animal food 
consists of venison, fox, wolf, badger, bear's flesh and, when they 
can get it, beef and horse flesh. They eat all kinds of fish and 
fowl. They always roast or boil their food. | 

2, They cultivate gardens in which they grow all kind of 
vegetables, as turnips, potatoes, vegetable marrows, boans. pump- 
kins and millet. Millet is.the staple food... They also-egt-manz-’ 
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l. Many of the men are engaged by the Japanese as horee- 
keepers, or in the fisheries. In the winter the men go to the 
mountains to hunt; in short, the men provide all the animal food. 

2. The women have to go to the gardens and provide al] the 
vegetable food, to make all the clothes, draw the water, and be 
the slave of the man. 


HABITS, 


l. The Ainu are extremely dirty, and hardly ever think of 
washing either themselves or their clothes ; s0 that the odor they 
carry about with them is by no means of » pleasant nature, and 
they also have insects about their persons. The writer stayed 
with an Ainu family six weeks on one occasion and two months 
on another, and during the whole time he never once saw the 
family wash either themselves or their cooking and eating 
utensils, 

2. The men are great drunkards. They think of nothing 
but how to obtain sate. Drunkenness is thought to be the 
eupreme happiness for which man is made, forwhy, say they, 
did God make sake if not to be drunk ? 

3. The women, on the other hand, are very laborious indeed: 
and almost provide for the wants of the men. 


INTELLECTUAL ASPECT. 


The older Ainu, to use their own expression, “ know 
thing, understand nothing."’ Of course, everything has been 
against them; no literature, and despised and taken in by the 
Japanese. The intellect is sadly undeveloped and neglected, 
but.the capacity is there notwithstanding, and payee Lge = 
capable as the Japanese. 
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9, Within the last three or four years, the Japanese authori- 
ties have established a small school or two for the Amu boys, 
One at Isuishkari and another at Piratoru. Some boys have also 
been instructed at Satsuporo. The Ainu boys are said to sur- 
pass their Japanese echoolmates in ability. But when the Ainu 
leave school they generally return to their old mountain lives and 
habits. 


OOS MOLOGY., 


1. The Ainu consider the world to be round. It is one large 
eea, in the midst of which are many worlds. The Ainu have no 
word for the whole universe or Késges. They speak of Moshiri 
obilta,—i.e., all worlds or countries ; or “‘ Anu Moshiri,” “* Sha- 
mon Moshiri,"’"—the Ainu world, the Japanese world, That the 
world is round is proved by the rising, course, and setting of the 
sun.” 

2. Though the world of Moshiri is thought to be floating in 
the midst of the sea, yet in some way it is said to be founded upon 
the back of a fish, called Moshiri ikkewe chep. “ Ikkewe,” the 
spine, back-bone; “chep,”" fish. Earthquakes are the result 
of the movements of this fish, and have no connection with inter- 
nal fires. 

3. The milky way is the river of the gods, thunder their 
voices. and lightning the shining forth of their crory. 

4. The appearance of a comet is regarded with fear and con 
sternation, for itis thought to be the sure harbinger of some dread- 
ful calamity, os for instance, war, disease, famine, death. 

5. An eclipse is thought to be the dying of the aun or moon. 
and is utterly unaccountable. It is much feared, lest the Iumi- 
nary not coming to life again, all living beings should perish. 


RELIGION, 


1. All religious ideas are very vacue and uncertain. The 
Ainu are Polytheiste. God the Creator of all things is supreme. 





Moshiri : Mo, to swim ; shiri, carth=Swimming earth, 
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and all the rest are subject tohim. Next in order to the Creator 
ia the sun-god, or the god whose province it is to take care of the 
sun ‘his god is called “ Tokap chup kamoi,"’ and he dwells in 
the sun. Next is “ Kunne chup kamoi,”’ the god of the moon. 
Then “ Abe kamoi,”’ the god of fire. Then the bear, water and 

2. The chief of a village is the priest thereof and performs 
all religious ceremonies. When he is unable to attend a funeral, 
the chief sends a substitute. At worship, offerings called “ Inao”’ 
are given to the gods, also libations of wine. “‘Inao"’ are whit- 
tled willow sticks and shavings. One large Inao is always placed 
at the east end of the hut for the sun-god ; here too is a window 
that the Ainu may worship towards the east, Inao are hung all 
round the hut inside; generally one or more are stuck into the 
the fire-place, and always at every spring of water. 

3. Before eating, thanks are always offered to the gods, and 
prayer is made that the food may benefit the recipient. 

4. When sick the fire god, whois thought to be a great puri- 
fier, is called upon thus :—“‘ Abe kamoi, Yekoingasa wa en-kore,"’ 
O Fire-God condescend to look upon me. 

&. Heaven and hell are thought to be beneath the earth— in 
Pokna moshiri, the lower world. The spirit, which is thought to 
be naturally immortal, either receives punishments or rewards in 
Pokna moshiri. The wicked are supposed to be harassed by the 
evil spirits—nitne kamoi—in this place. Volcanoes are said to 
be hell, and volcanic eruptions the outpourings thereof. What 
the rewards of the righteous are, the Ainu have no idea. 

6. The Ainu know nothing of a resurrection of the body. 
They do not believe in metempsychosis. 

7. The Ainu speak ef a great flood which took place many 
ages ago ; all of the Ainu were drowned with the exception of a 
very few. How many were saved is not known. Those who 
escaped death did so by climbing « tall mountain. Whether this 
tradition has reference to Noah's flood, or to one like that which 
happened in the northern part of Greece, while Deucalion was 
King of Thessaly, the writer is not prepared to say. 
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Formerly Yesso or Hokkaido was divided where the Ishikari 
valley now is. ‘The lower island was called Madomai, and includ- 
ed all the land from Hakodate to Usu, Mororan and Volcano Bay. 
The northern island was called Maski Shoya, and extended from 
Ishikari to Shoya on the north and west, thence round to Mom- 
betsu on the east. The whole of the Ishikari valley, together 
with the adjacent mountains on the south and east, were under 
water, After a time an earthquake, which lasted one hundred 
days, turned the earth upside down, gave rise to mountains, and 
the earth arose out of the sea. The earthquake was a wave 
movement. Before this time there were no voleanoes in Yesso, 
but when the quaking ceased the volcanoes rose as follows :—Ist, 
Abuta at Usu; 2nd, Sawara at the entrance of the straits east of 
of Hakodate; 3rd, Parumai at Pomakmai. 
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AN AINU VOCABULARY. 


Br J. BatcHELor. 


[Read March S, 1882.] 


A 


A, So. 

A, Sign of interrogation, As, An a? 
Is there 1 Maka nok howe an 4, 
What did you say ? 

A, Interjection, Ah! Oh! As, A 6 5e- 
ta, Ah! you dog! A kukon nishipa, 
Ob, my lord ! 

A, You; he; your; his. A ia con- 
tracted from aoka and becomes a 

A, Yea. 

A, To ait. 

Aba, A relation. 

Aba-utari, Relations. Utari is the 
plural form. 

Abe, Fire. 

Abe ari, To make a fire. 

Abe guru, To draw near to the fire. 

Abe ni, Fire-wood. 

Abe nipek, A flame of fire. 

Abe oi, A fire-place, 

Abe op, A amall fire box. 

Abe rui, The fire is burning. 

Abe aamta, In front of the fire. 


Abe samta sat ke, To dry before the 
fire. 

Abe ukopoye, To atir the fire. 

Abe ush, Tho fire ia out. 

Aha, Tareas. 

Ahun, To enter; as, Chisel orun o- 
hun, To enter a house, 

Ahunge, To put in; tosow; cau to 

cnter, as, Tiye ahunge, ‘Tosow seed. 

Alunra aambe, An owl, 

Abup kara, To receive. 

Machi abup kara, To take a wif; to 


Ahup karambe, A present. 

Ahup kara pei, A present. 

Ahupte, To bring us, 

Ai, A thorn. 

Aibi, Mother-of-pearl fish, 

Aikap, Cannot, 

Aikap na, Could not. Na, Sign of 
past tense, 

Aino, The Ainos. 

Airamasu, Pretty. 

Ak, To shoot. 

Akbe, A trap. 

Akbe o mok, A trap bait. 
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Akbe imok omare, To bait « trap. 

Akbe yokore, To set o trap. 

Akem nu, To turn upon; requite; 
revenge. 

Aki, Younger brother. 

Akihi, Younger brother. 

Akihi uteri, Plural of former word. 

Akkari, To surpass; than. 

Akoiki, To scold. 

Aku, To drink. 

Akup bone, (plural) Knuckles. 

Amam, Garden stuff; sa, millet, 
rice, beans. 

Amama, The same aa above. 

Amam-chikep, Sparrow, 

Ambe, A thing. Added to any noun 
it gives it an abstract meaning ; 
as, Retara, white; Retara ambe, 
whiteness. 

Ambe, Third person singular of 
verb ‘to be.’ An, to be; pei, 6 
thing. Ambe, a thing that is. 

Ambochichi, To pinch. 

Ami, Finger-nail. 

Amore, To let be; not to touch. 

Amukiri, To know. 

Amukiri, To have tasted, 

An, To be, 

An, Night. 

An a, Is there ? 

Anbe, There ia. 

Anak, Sign of nominative case. 

Anak ne, Same os above. 

Ane, Small: thin, 

Ane ambe, A small thing, or small- 
nia. 

Ano poi, A amall thing. 

Ano kut, A small girdle, 

Ane toambe wa ek, Bring that small 
thing here. 

Ani, It; that. 

Ania nakke, Although it is so, 

Ani wa ek, Bring it here. 
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Ani ya, Is there ? 

An korachi, Just 50; exactly. 

An koto mambe, There is; itis; he ia. 

An nankoro, There will be. 

An noshiki, Midnight. 

An obitto, All night. 

An ontomta, Half the night. 

Anu, To put; to place. 

Anun, Another person. 

Anun ekoro pish, To covet. 

Anun koro pei, Things belonging to 
another, 

Anushi, To lodge; satay at a place. 

Anushiki, A room ; place, 

Anushikitea an a, Is there o place to- 
atny 7? 

Anro, Let be, 

Anwa, Being. 

An ya, Is there T 

Anoko, You; he, 

Aoka utari, They; you. 

Aoka yaikota, You; yourself; he; 
himself, 

Acta, The next door neighbour. 

Aota utari, Neighbours. 

Apa, A door-way. 

Apa otki, Amat hung before the 
door. 

Apa sarare, To open the doar. 

Apa ahi, To shut the door, 

Apa ushta, A door, 

Apka, A male bear. 

Apakash, To walk. 

Appene, Awkward. 

Apto, Rain. 

Apto aa, It rains, 

Apto aa noni an, The appearance of 
rain. 

Apto okaki an, The rain has passed 
owey. 

Apto aa shiri an, [tis rainy; it is 
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Apto ran, It is raining. 

Apto rui, It is raining. 

Apun no, Gently. 

Apun no apun no, Very gently. 

Apun no mokoro, sleep gently; 
good night. . 

Apun tek, Gentle. 

Apun tek guru, A gentle person. 

Aputki, A mat made of rushes. 

Araka, Pain; as, Rekuchi araka, 
Headache. 

Arapari, To send; cause to go. 

Arashiune, Ones, 

Arawa, Seven. 

Arawa ikashima wa, Seventeen. 

Arawanbei, Seven things. 

Arawa niu, Seven men. 

Arawan otutanu, Seventh. 

Arawan pa, Seven years. 


Arawan to, Seven days. [ fire. 
Ari, To light ; as, Abe ari, Light the 
Ariki, To come. 

Arikimne, Quite; thoroughly. 

Ariki an, He is come. 

Arikian ro,Come thou, [tense. 


Ariki na, Same as ¢k—came—past 

Ariki nangoro, Will come. Nangoro 
i8 the sign of the future tense. 

Ariki rui ne, I have come. 

Ariki wa, Coming. 

Arupa, To go. 

Arupari, To send. 


As, To blow. Rera as, The wind 


blows. 
As, To Comedown. Apto as, It raina. 
Asama, Foundation. 
Asara, A clam. 
Ashi, To stand. 


Ashin, To go out; go away. 


Ashinge, To root up; pull up. 

Ashi ni, A tomb; monument, 

Ashin no, Newly; at the beginning; 
commencement. 

Ashinru, A water-closeat, 

Ashipa, Deaf. 

Ashirambe, A new thing. 

Ashiri, New. 

Ashiri chup, Next month; or, the 
new Moor. 


Ashiripa, Next year; or, the new 
Ashiripi, New things; things of this 


Ashit, The next. 

Ashit chup , Next month. 

Ashit ne, Five. 

Ashit ne hott ne, A hundred; five 

Ashit ne mui, Five bundles. 

Ashit ne niu, Five men. 

Ashit ne otutamu, Fifth. 

Ashit ne pa, Five years. 

Ashitoma, Fearful; Dreadful. 

Ashitorma itak, Dreadful talk. 

Ashit shin ne, Five times. 

At, To be. 

Assap, An oar. 

Asuru as, Famous, 

Ataye, Price. 

Asuru aa tek guru, A famous man, 

Ataye arapari, To pay. 

Ataye hanke, Cheap. 

Atayo kara, To pay. 

Ataye noturu, Dear; expensive. 

Ataye yupke, Dear; expensive. 

At chin, To throw, as a spear. 

Atereke, To move along, as a frog; 
to walk along. 

At kochi, A tail ofanything. 

Atu, To vomit. 

Atubu, A sash of a bag. 
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Atui tomo tui, To go a voyage. 
Atnusa, Naked. 

Attuahi, Aino cloth, 

Attushi kara, To make cloth. 
Attushi kara pi, A loom. 
Atturareke, The half of anything. 
Atpahita, Beginning. 

Ayep, To be called. 

Ayashta ire, To learn. 

Ayo, Exclamation of pain. 


Cc 


Chacha, An oldperson. 

Chacha, To saw. 

Chakkeri, Deity. 

Charange, To judge. 

Charange guru, A judge. 

Chari, To sprinkle. 

Chashi, A fence. 

Chashi kara, To onclose; make o 

Chep, A fish. 

Chep akoiki, To fish. 

Chep chiporo, Fish spawn. 

Chi, Withered; dead. 

Chi, To cook, Chi nisa, Cooked. 

Chi, Private parts. 

Chini, A cork; stopper. 

Chichikap, A hawk. 

Chihoki, Merchandise. 

Chikap, A bird of any kind. 

Chikep etu, The bill of a bird. 

Chike ne wa, Surely; certainly; 
Ah , to be sure! 

Chikisap, To bore a hole. 

Chikoikip, Animals, 

Chikoro, Ours. 

Chikubava, A black beetle. 

Chikuni, A tree. 

Chikuni ham, Leaves. 

Chikuni tek, Branches of o tree. 


[fence. 
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Chimi, To clothe. 

Chimi ambe, Clothing. 

Chini, Dead wood; a dead tree. 

Chiniga, A atep. 

Chinita, Nightmare. 

Chip, A boat. 

Chipiak, A snipe. 

Chip kuta, To turn a boat upside 

Chipo, To push a boat along with a 
pole, 

Chip nauta, Fore part of a ship. 

Chiporo, Fish-spawn, 

Chip ocrowa yan, To land; go ashore, 

Chip orun, To board a ship. 

Chip sange, To lnunch a boast, 

Chip wende, A shipwreck, 

Chip yan, To draw a boat ashore. 

Chirai, A kind of fish. 

Chira manreip, A bear. 

Chire, To burn, a8 one's finger. 

Chiron nup, A fox. 

Chisel, A house; a bear's don. 

Chisei saaama, Foundation of a house, 

Chisei kitai, Roof of a house, 

Chisei koro guru, A house-holder, 

Chisei koro kat ki mat, A mistress; 

Chisei nomi, Jap. Yachiri. 

Chisei ufuge, A conflagration. 

Chisei un, In the house, 

Chisei un ahun, To enter a house. 

Chisei un ahupute, To bring in doors. 

Chish, To weep; cry. 

Chize, The private parts. 

Chomba, A mengure, 

Chokai, I. (Said by the Ainoa to be 
Japanese. } 

Chorobogi, Beneath; below. 

Chup, The sun; a month. 

Chup hetuku, Sunrise. 

Chup kamoi, The sun-god. 
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Chup ram, Just before sunset; late . 


in the afternoon. 
Chup ri, About mid-day. 
Churup chup, January. 
= 
E. 
E, Ags. « 
E, ¥ea. 
E, To Eat. 
E,. You or yours. Contracted from 
Eani, Your. 
E, Denotes subtraction in tho nu- 
morals, 
Eami, A. day. 
Eani, You. | 
Eani eahaot, You; any. 
Eanikoro, You. 
Eani yaikota, You yourself, 
Ean no, Useless. 
Enshiri, If he is not. 
Ebui, A bad. 
Ebuike, A flower. 
Ebui pirnasu, To blossom. 
Echi, I; you. 
Echikikippo, A tomtit. 
Echi koro, Your. 
Echi kai, Carry. 
Echinge, A seal. 
Echi ramu, You wonder; think. 
Echitari, Yo. 
Echi mtari,. Same as above. 


Edasa pup, Too much boiled. 
Een, A shark, 

Ehsbapu, To save; keep back. 
Eham, To oppose; defeat. 
Ehobitte, A knot. 

Ehobitte kara, To tie a knot. 
Ek, Come (imperative). 
Ekashi, Father-in-law. 


Ekatai rotke, Odd; funny; plons- 
ant; nice, 

Ekeshim ne, To and fro. 

Ekeshim ne, ap-kash, To walk to 

Ekimne ne, To work. 

Fkkorin na, To have come, 

Ekochake, Before. 

Ekon rui ne, You have, 

Ekoroka, Head downwards. 

Ekuraku, Black ; darkness, 

Eman, A hat. 

Emanri, A raspberry. 

Emko, Half. 

Emush, A sword, (sword. 

Emush ahunge, To sheathe a 

Emush at, The sash by which oa 
eword ia suspended, 

Emush nip, A sword hilt. 

En, You; contracted from Eani, En, 


‘Ene, Kind: that kind: this kind. 


Ene itek, This kind of talk. 

Ene ambe, A thing like that, or you. 

Ene ambe kopan, I do not want 
such a thing aa you. 

Ene hawashi, This kind of talk. 

Enedara na sokeri, To bocome angry. 

Enekari, To meet and talk together. 

Ene okaibe, A fellow; rascal, 

Enka, Over; above. 

Enkara, Make thou. 

Enkasuki, Upon. 

Enkata, Upon. 

Ennukari, To show; show thou. 

Eckok, To run against. 

vs Fires nu, To learn; lit., to hear 


Uproar Mtn ahs to 
couse to hear doctrine. 
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Epichiu, To kick against. 
Epish, Length. 

Eramasu, To like; be fond of. 
Eremu, A rat. 

Eremu akbe, A rat-trap. 
Eruea, To lend. 

Esaman, The river otter. 
Ese an, To consent. 

Eshi, To answer. 

Eshi, Close thou; shut up. 
Eshikarun, To remember. 
Eabikaron guru, A person who re- 


Eshiri, This morning. 

Eshirikik, To knock down. 

Eshirihorari, To suppress; to preaa 
down. 

Eshok chaki, A wooden poker. 

Etakasure, Very. 

Etara, To pierce, 

Etaye, To draw out, a5 a eword. 

Etaye, To twist. 

Etoi, A diseased head; hond disease. 

Etoita, To sow. 

Etoko, Formerly; before. 

Etokota, Formerly; at the former 
time; before. 

Etoriraphip, Polygonaturn. 

Etoro, Mucus of the nose, 

Etoro, 'To snore, 

Ette, To give; hand over, 

Etu, The nose, 

Etu kepuahbe, A cover for the nose 
of anthing. 

Etu hishima, To be surprised. Lit., 
to seize the nos, 

Etun, To borrow: to take, 

Etupiriba, To wipe the nose, 
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Etu tanne kikiri; Mosquito. Lit.. 
long nosed fly. 

Eturu bak, To agree. 

Eturu bak ambe, An agreement. 

Eturu bak isam, There is no agree- 


Eturu bakshomo, There is no agree- 
ment. 

Eturu bak shomoki, They do not 

Euni, Your home, 

Ewange, To use. 

Ewara, To blow with the mouth. 

Ewon ni, To wash, 

Eyok, To sell. 

Eyok bei, Merchandise, 


AS) 


Fu, Raw; green. 

Fu amama, Uncooked rics. 

Funa, Who. 

Funara, To search. 

Funata, To find. 

Funi, A green tree, 

Furaye, To wash. 

Fure, Red. 

Fure ambe, Redness. 

Fure doi, Clay; red earth, 

Fure kane, Copper. 

Fure shisam, A foreigner. 

Fushiko, Old. 

Fushiko ambe, Old things, 

Fushikotoi, Ancient. 

Fushikotoi ambe, Ancient things, 

Fushikotai wa no, From ancient 
times, 

Futa, A lid. 

Futa unu, To put a lid on, 

Fuyutok, A flute. 
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Hachi, To fall. 

Hachiri, To push down. 

Hachi-maki, A towel. 

Hai, To be suprised; startled. 

Haina, A line, 

Hains gane, Wire. 

Haine, An ascent. 

Haita, To miss, a4 4 mark; core- 
lesa; a fool. 

Haita guru, A careless person. 

Ham, A leaf, 

Hamesu, To put on, as a lid. 

Hangu, The navel. 

Hanke, Near; cheap. 

Hanke ko, Distant: far. 

Hankeko moshiri, Adistant country. 

Hanke no ariki, To draw near. 

Hopo, Mother. 


Haraki BO, Right-hand side of the 
fire place. (Visitor's place.) 

Haram, A lizard. 

Hariki, The left. 

Harikika, Cottan. 

Hariki mon, Left-handed. 

Hariki sama, The left side. 

Harikitek, The left hand. 

Haru, Vegetables. 

Hat, A grape. 

Hat piye, Grape pips. 

Hat pungara, Vine (Vitus cordifolin) 

Hauke, Tired. 

Hanukkepi, Cheap. 

Hauke no etak, To murmur. 

eset Talk. 

Hawe an, », To sik. 

Hawe as, To hum a5 o wasp. 

Hawe sange, To roar. 

Haye kuhoma, Oh, my foot | 
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Hebnshi san, To go to the south. 
Hebara ampa, To go to the north, 
Hebututu, Down-hearted. 
Hechaka, To clear away on a fog. 
Hecha weri, To undo. 

Heisei, To breathe; murmur, 
Hekachi, A youth. 

Hekachi ramhoro, Childish; boyish, 
Hekachi utari, Youths. 

Hekattara, Children. 


Hemanda gun, Why; foe what rea- 
son. 

Hemban, Quick. 

Hemban no, Quickly. 

Hembara, When. 

Hembara ne yakka, Whenever. 

Hembarata, Sometime. 

Hempak no, How many. 

Hemesu, To ascend, a8 a mountain. 

Hempok, How much. 

Hempak ni, How many men. 

Heompak no, How many. 

Hempak poi, How many things. 

Herikashi, Upwards. 

Heruki, A herring. 

Heee, Breath. 

Heee mawoe, To breathe. 

Hene, Also; and. 

Hoeporap, A butterfly. 

Heresarisa, Rough; disorderly. 

Heruku, To grow; bring forth ; 
riso, as the sun. 

Hetuku chike, A spring; origin. 

Hi, In. 

Hike, In referonve to; if; when. 

Hi ne, Why; how; thus. 

Hiku, In order that. 

Hiri, ‘To be doing « thing. 

Hoito, A beggar. 
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Hokoyuk, A bear. Humbe reki, Whale's bristles, 
Hoku, Husband. Humi, A sound; noise. 
Hoku sak guru, A maid. Humirui, A grouse. 
Hokush, To be careful. Hun, Who. 
Homa, Spawn. Hun na, Who. 
Home, To brush away. Hunakta, Where. . - 
Homeru, A sear; a wound, Hunaktsa ambe ne an, Where ore 
Honi, The stomach; belly. they 7 
Honi araka, The stomach-ache. Hunna koro bei, Whoee things? 


Honi por, Stout. 

Honkoro, To conceive. 

Honoye kina, Sprien palmata, 

Hopuni, To arise; stand up. 

Hopuni, To fly. 

Horikeashi, Downwarda. 

Horoka, Backwards; back. 

Horoka arupa, To go baok. 

Horoka hoshimi, To return, 

Horoka suwach, A wooden hook. 

Horosei, Stall. 

Hoe, To fell, a a tree, f. 

Hoshari, To face obout. 

Hoshi, Leggings. 

Hoshiki no, Before. 

Hoshiki numani, Day before yea- 
terday. 

Hoshiki ara, To stop; cease, 

Hoshiki tani, Beratum album. 

Hoshipi ; To return; go back. 

Hoshipiri, To send back. 

Hotakpa, To kick. 

Hotann, A visit...” 

Hotanu kara, To pay o visit. 

Hot ku,-To stoop down. * 

Hotkn wa srups,’ Ta go soos 

Hotuipe: To ell. 

Hott ne, ‘Twenty. 

Hott ne nu , Twenty men. 

Hoyobu, To run away, 

Hochi, An old woman. ' 

Humba, To grate... . aie 

Humbe, A whale... ; 


ee 


Hunara, To ask; seek; find, * 
Huraha, A smell. 

Hurana wen, A stink; had smell. 
Hut, Exclamation of eurprise (men): 
Hut no, Narrow. 

Huttat, Arundinaria, 


I 
I, Eat thou, 
The, To ent. 
Ibe ambe, Food. 
The an, Eat thou. 
Tbe insa, Have eaten, ark tr’ 
Ibe ri, To feel. s° cite ane 
Tberniguru, A erat eater, 1-4 
Therusui, Hungry. ~ 
Thone guru, His or your childrony 
Ikokkn guru, A oman person. 
Tbui, Grass, sme 
Tbui ke, A flower. ‘ 
Tbui ke hechirasa, To shiek 
Ichakkeri, Dirty. a 
Ichanui, The salmon trout. att 
Ichimimi, To cook the eye.. - 
Thok, To sel; do busisions to parts 
Thureri, To dye. “<= 
Ika, To boil over. .- *- 
Tkara, Ornamental nnedla-warks; 
Tkarakara, To ornament... ALS 
Ikakoro, To step over, a2? 
Tkashima, Much; over; plua. 
Tkasui, Aid; help. 
Tkayuk, A quiver.: ¢. .6g0-sss.8 
Ikerna, A plant used for.medieal- = 
purposed... Serre 


ee Sem | om se 
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Tkem nu, Persecution. 

Ikem nu guru, An enemy; perse- 
cutor 

Ikesh koro gurn, An heir. 

Tkesamba, To hunt. 

Ikeure, To hew. 

Tkiri, A seam. 

Ikiri kechaweri, To pick out & 
ae 

Ikiri kara, To seam. 

Tkiya, To knock over; spill. 

Ikka, Theft. 

Ikka kara, To steal, 

Tkkeukum, To bend the back. 

Ikkeuturu, To straighten the back 
upright. 

Ikkewe, The spine. : 

Ikkeworeugi, Stooping; a bent spine. 

Ikmaure, To belch; be sick. i 

Tkoba, A fault; mistake. 4 

Ikohonoye, Punishment. 

Ikoisamba, To imitate. 

Tkokandama, To deceive, 

Ikokka, Mad: crazy. 

Ikokka guru, A mad person. 

Ikombap, A caterpillar. 

Tkone guru, A sick person. 

Tkoni nanu, Pock marks. 

sea To be well disposed to- 


Ikaro, Riches; money. 3 
Ikorokoro guru, A rich person. 
Ikoshunge, To deceive... ° 
Ikre, Against. 

Dru, To drink. 
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Tkuri, To cause to drink. 
Tkusa, To cross over, as o bridge. 
Tkushipi, A pole; door-post. 


Imakahita, After. 


TIkushita, There; yonder. 
Ima, To roast. 


Ima orit, A spit for roasting upon. 


Imi, Clothes. 


Imi kara, To make clothes. 


Imok, A bait. 


Imok omari, To bait. 


Inam, Which. 


Inambe, Which thing. 


Imikara guru, A dressmaker. 


Inambe niyakka, Either. 


Tana, What. 


Tnan niyakka, Whatever. 
Inao, An Aino wlol. 


Ine, Four. 
Ine, Where is itt 


Tne oftutan pe. Fourth, 


Ine samba, Square; four-sided, 
Ine hott ne, Eiehty ; fourseore. 
Ine shin ne, Four times, 


Ingara, To look; see 


Iriwak, One's ialgitiarcat 


Ingarhike, If or when one sees; or 
in reference to seeing. 

Iniseya, A hand-net. 

Inkarabobo, The pupil of the eye. - 

Inne, Large; oa, Inne kotan, A 


Inonno, Prayer. 


Inonno itak, To pray. 


Inu, To hear, 


Inu hike, In reference towhas? Pls 


heard. 


Inuno, Easy ic cpevlorahiead r. 
Inukuri, Incapable of doing any- 


thing. 


Inunukashiki, To bear with. 


Ipawetenke, To OCLC 


Ipokash, Ugly. 


os 
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[rairagiri ambe, Thankfulness. 

Irairagiri ka iraroushikari, Un- 
grateful. 

Irairagiri tek, Thankful. 

Trairagiri tek guru, A grateful man, 

Iram, Together. 

— To hunt. 





tuisbolaman: Noisy. 

Irambotarare tek guru, Noisy per- 
sons. 

Iramisamka, To load astray. 

Tramkit tarara, Suspicious; afraid; 
fearful. 

Trampokiwen, Pity. 

Irampokipiwen tek guru, A pitinble 


person. 

Tranakka, A hindrance; a difficulty. 

Irangarapie, How do you do. 

Trangarapte iyaiko irushikari, A 
anlutation . 

Irara, Sly; cunning. 

Irat, Not able to find. 

Irenga, Disposition. 

Irenga atte, To be on good terms 
with, 

Irenga wen, Not to be on good 
termes with; indisposed. 

Triwak, One's relations, 

Iroho, Colour. 

Ironne, Thick in number. 

Irushika, Anger. 

Irushikeari, ‘To make angry. 

Irusa, To lend. 

lea, To reap. 

Isam, Is not. 

Isama, Is not. 

Isarmak ye, There ia not. 

Isam aikep ambe ne, Must; neces- 


Isamkotomambe; It is not. 
lahi, A bird's tail. 
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Ishikoro, Belief. 

TIshikoro an, To believe. 

Ishitaiki, To stretch anything. 

Ishinirep, A ghost. 

Ishitaiki ni, A straining stick. 

Ishikoro shomoki, To disbelieve. 

Tia, (Jop.) A board; plank. 

ltak, A word; speech. 

Itakambe, A speech. ) 

Ttak bei, A thing spoken; a person's 

Tiak hoshipiri, To eountermand. 

Itnk kashi, A tale; a story. 

Ttak kashi guru, A tale-teller. 

Itak ni ea, Said; spoken. 

Itak un uni, To splutter in speak- 

Itangi, A cup. [ing . 

Itasare, To exchange; change change 

Iteki, Stop; cease nsneratine)! 

Iteki earupa, Don’ t go. 

Iteki kara, Don't make. 

Iteki nep ye, Don't say anything. 

Itek'ka, A forbidding; prohibi- 
tion, 

Itek’ka kara, to prohibit. 

Ttomo, Peace. 

Itomo kaitak, To make peace, 

Itomo kaitak guru, A peace- maker. 

Tttone, To go and come. 

Itunnap, An ant. 

Ituyetuye, To winnow. 

Tunin, To be in pain. 

Tushini, Acanthopanax ricina folia. 

Iwakhbe, To bury. 

Iwan, Six. 

Iwan otutanne, Sixth, 

Iwange, Health. 

Iwange, To wee. 

Iwange aikap, Useless, 

Iwange okaya, Have you health ? 

Iwan shin ne, Six times, 

Iwatobe ni, Acer tartaricum, 

Iweu, Brimstone. 
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Iyni, Danger. 
Iyai a, Bo careful. 
lyaiko irushikeri, May you be well. 


Iyoshi no, At last; lastly. 
Iyoshiun, Afterwards. 
Tyushipi, Fat of any kind. 
K 
K, I; prefix; contraction of Kani, I. 
Ka, In ; at the time of. 
Ka, Sign of objective caac. 
Ka, Thread; cotton, 
Ka, Although, 
Ka, To make, 
Kachiu, To throw, as a spear. 
Kai, To carry. 
Kaite, An anchor. 
Kaitepusu, To draw up anchor. 
Kaite range, To cast anchor. 
Kaki, Also, 
Kakihi, Younger brother. 
Kakush, To cross, as a bridge. 
Kam, Flesh. 
Kama, (Jap.) A kettle. 
Kama, To step over. 
Kambi, Paper. 
Kamiyashi, A ghost. 
Kamoi humi, Thunder. 
Kamoi imeru, Lightning. 
hicdanpiotdan. 
Ran, I am. 
Kans cki, To plane, 
Kando, Heaven. 
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heaven. 

Kando orun nkin, To sscend to 
heaven. 

Kane, (Jap.) Metal. 

Kane kik guru, A blacksmith. 

Kane koroka, Although it 9 so, 

Kane tsuchi, A hammer. 

Kankan, The inteetines. 

Kani, I. 

Kani ku shaot, [run away. 

Kanit, shuttle. 

Kanna, Agnin. 

Kanna itak, To repeat. 

Kanna au, Again; lately. 

Kanro, Make thou. 

Kapa chiri, An eagle. 

Kapin, A eea-gull. 

Kapu, Skin ; bark of a tree. 

Kapu noye, To pinch. 

Kapu kara, To peel. 

Kapuri, To skin. 

Kara, To make. 

Karakarn, To stroke, as the beard ; 
to comb. 

Karakari, To roll. 

Karaku, Nephew. 

Karapi, A maker. 

Rarimpa ni, A cherry tree. 

Karimpa ni kaop, A cherry. 

Karop, A bag. 

Karush, A mushroom. 

Karushi, A berry. 

Kaseshiki, To apread over; to 
epread a cloth. 

Kashi, Towards, 

Kashike, Towards, 

Rashiki, A jug. 

Kaahioiki, To provide for. 

Kashi seshiki, To cover. 

Kashkep, To clear away. 

Kashup, A ladle. 

Kasui, Help. 

Esta, Above; upon. 
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Katu, Behaviour. 

Katu, Reason. 

Katuhu, Shape; form. 

Katui ush, Crary; mad. 

Katu kara, To behave well. 

Kato kara guru, A polite person. 

Katu wen, Misbehaviour. 

Katu wen guru, An impolite 
person. 

Kaukau, Hail. 

Kaukeau as, To hail. 

Kaye, To break. 

Kaye, A anil. 

Kaye ni, A mast. 

Kaye koro, To set sail. 

Ke, I. 

Ke 6, I eat. 

Kechi, To groan. 

Keki, The under part of the knee. 

Kem, A noedle. 

Kem, Blood. 

Kema, The leg. 

Koman, A fariine. 

Kema nan, Foot-oche. 

Kembui, The eye of a needle. 

Kemi ambe, A precious thing. 

Kemi naka rushika, Grave; solid. 


Kem nu, To turn against; revenge. 


Kem nu, To bleed. 
Kem nuri, To cause to bleed, 
Ken asu tun guru, A viper. 
Keno, Tho older tree, 
Kenituk, To sprout, aa a seed, 
Kenumna, Hair of the body. 
Keoripak, Inconvenient. 
Riera an, To be sweet, 
Keramu an, I understand, 
Keramu poutok, I do not under- 
stand 


Kerikeri, To scrape, 


Kea, To kindle. 

Keaamba, To follow. 

Kesanchikara, Every night. 

Keeanchikara kesanchikara, As 
above. 

Keschup, Every month. 

Keaeki, The end. 

Keshup, Head. 

Kesorup, A peacock. 

Keepa, Yearly. 

Kesto, Daily. 

Kesto keato, Aa above. 

Kesup, The head. 

Keutamo, The mind; soul. 

Keutomeo isam, Soulless. 

Keutomo koahine, Thoughtless, 

Keutomo okeri, A matured soul. 

Koutomo pase, Thoughtful. 

Keutomo sok guru, A fool. 

Keutomo urenga, United; peaceable, 

Keutomo urenga shomoki, Disunit- 
orl 

Keutome yupke, Strong-minded. 

Rewernam, Short. 

Keweram guru, A dwarf. 

Keweri, Tall, 

Koweri guru, A giant. 

Ki, To do. 

Ki, A lover, 

Ki, Used o« a suflix always signi- 
fies action, 

Rik, To beat. 

Kuki, To scratch 

Kik kik, Exclamation of surprise 
(wormen). 

Kikin ni, A tree the Ainu use for 

Kim kim, To lick. 

Kim ram, To torment. 

RKimta, Mountain. 

Kina, A mat. 

Rinna, Grass, 


Kinnai ebui, A flower. 
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Kinup, A plane. 

Kinup, The kidneys. 

Kira, To run away. 

Kirai. A comb. 

Kiri, Marrow. 

Kuri, To know. 

Kiri bone, A marrow bone. 

Kiripa, To turn over. 

Kiroro, Health; strength. 

Kirorokoro, To have health. 

Kirorokoro guru, A healthy person. 

Riru, To roll over. 

Kisakisa, To bore. 

Kisara, The ear, 

Kisatturu, Ear-wax. 

Kiseri, Tobacco pipe. 

Kiseri ukye ka, To light one’s pipe. 

Kishima, To lay hold of; seize. 

Kishimatek, To fear. 

Kitai, A mountain. 

Ritesh, Name of a climbing plant 
(convolvulus). 

Ko, The privates. 

Kobecha, A wild duck. 

Kochi, Flat; level, 

Kochikara, To make level. 

Koiki, To catch. 

Koiki, To scold. 

Koipak, Greedy. 

Koihum, Foam; froth. 

Kokandama, To deceive. 

Kokari, To wrap up. 

Kokka puta, Knee-cop. 

Kokkushirotke, To sit upon one’s 

haunches in Japanese fashion. 

Konchi, Hat; cap. 

Kongane, Gold, 

Ronkoni, Feathers. 

Konoburu, To like; be fond of; 

wish for. 
Konobutek, Pleasant; nice. 
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Kopashirota, To insult, 
Kopoye, To mix; put into. 
Korachi, Like: as, * 
Roranak ne, Because. 
Kore, To give. 
Kore an wa, Have you given 7 
Koro, To have; possess. | 
Koroka, But. | 
Koroku, Prtasite japonicum, | 
Koropei ambe, Possessions. 
Koropok, A race of dwarfs who are 
said to have inhabited Hokkaido 
before the Aino. 
Koroshaki, Forward; fost. 
Koro-tari, Possessors. 
Koro wa, With: by means of; 


Koshik kote, To take o fancy to, 

Koshi machi, Daughter-in-law. 

Rosahne, Light. 

Koshne kara, To lighten. 

Koshunke, Deception. 

Kota, To put on. 

Kotan, A town; village; city. 

Rotan guru, An inhabitant. 

Kotan kara kamoi, ‘The Creator. 

Kotan utari, Inhabitants. 

Kotan utara, Inhabitants. 

Koteka, In front of. 

Kotehaki, To place in front of. 

Kotchakita, To write for ; perform 
the duties of an amanuensis. 

Kotchakita ki guru, Amanuenms, 

Kotki, Sexual intercourse, 

Koto kai, A servant. 

Kotukka, To stick on. 

Kotukka, To light, og a pipe, 

Kowen, To hate, 

Ku, I. Contracted from Kuani, L 

Ku, A bow, 

Euani, I. 

Kuani yaikota, I myself. 

Kuan no, Straight. 

Kuan no as, Upright. vi 
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Rugoro, My; mine. 

Kui kul, To gnaw. 

Kui tok, A wild goose. 
Kuka, A bow string. 
Kukon, My; mine 

Ruku ekaot, I myself. 
Kumadaki, One's sister. 
Kumichi, My father. 
Eumiush, Mildew. 
Ku-ne wa, | that am. 
Ku neru we ne, I am. 
Euni, Thus; as much as, 
Kuni kuran, Erobeby, 





Kunne, Black, dark; night. 

Kunne ambe, Blackness. 

Kunno chup, The moon. 

Kunne ibe, Supper. 

Kunne wn, Sunrise; daybreak; Lit;, 
the departure of night. 

Kunne wa ibe, Breakfast. 

Kunne ahik num, The black of the 

Kupita, To unstring a bow 

Kupka, A mattock, 

Kuru, A person. 

Kuru ki, Gills of a fish. 

Kuru konoburu, Philanthropic. 

Kuru konoburu ambe, Philanthropy. 

Kuru konobura guru, A philan- 
thropist. 

Kuru kowon, Misanthropic. 

Kuru kowen ambe, Misanthropy. 

Kuru kowen guru, A misanthropist. 

Kurukpe, Dew. 

Kush, To pase over. 

Kush ta, Opposite; the other side, 

Kuso, In order to; reason; cause. 

Kusuwept, A pigeon. 

Kut, A girdle. 

Kuta, To epill. 

Kutari, We. 

Kutechi, The kokuwna, a fruit. 
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Rutek guru, A servant. 

Kut korasui, ‘The loins. 
Kuttoko, Upside down. 

Kuwa, A stick, 

Kuwaha, To bite, 

Kouwari, A spring bow. 

Kuye awa, A thing spoken, said, 
Kuyekai chup, December. 

Kuye pan, To do business. 
Kuyu po, Elder brother. 
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Ma, To roaat. 

Ma, To swim, 

Machi, Wife. 

Machi ahup kara, To marry. 

Machi hi, Wife. 

Machikap, A water fowl. 

Machi sak guru, A bachelor. 

Maka, To open. 

Maka nak, What. 

Makiri, A «mall knife. 

Makta, Away; on one side. 

Makta anu, To clear away. 

Makta, ari, To clear awny, 

Makuntapeaicdo, Muscles of the arm. 

Maratto, A fonst., 

Marek, A hook used for fishing. 

Mashikin, Much: too; over. 

Mashikin no pon, Too little, 

Mashikin no poro, Too much. 

Mat, Woman ; female. 

Mata, Winter, 

Mat etun, To take a wife; marry. 

Mat kachi, A girl, 

Matno, Formale. 

Matne bo, A female child. 

Maine seta, A biteh. 

Mau, The seed pod of o rose-bush; 
a bor, 

Maushiro, To whistle, 

Mausok, To yawn, 

Mawe, Breath, 

Maynike, To itch, 
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Mayaiki, Spots; pimples. Moshima okai, To let alone, 
Mayaikishiyeye, The itech. Moshiri, A country; island. 
Mean, Cold. Moshiri ikkeme chep, A fish upon 
Mechakka, The skull. which the world is thought to reat, 
Mekashipi, Back fin of « fish. Moshirikes, The east. 
Mentiro, Garlic. Moshiripa, Weat. 
Memke, To shave. Moahit chop ok, The north. 
Menoko, A woman. Moshit chup ka, The south. 
Menoke ram guru, Womanish. Moshirun utara, Inhabitants of a 
Meraike, To be cold. country. 
Mi, To clothe; wear. Moshosho, To rouse up. 
Mi ambe, Clothing. Mosomoso, A maggot, 
Michi, Father. Moaoao, As above. 
Miki, To bark. Motoho, Origin. 
Mina, 'To laugh. Mui, A winnow, 
Mina kane, To amile; pleasant. Muiaak, To eweep. 
Mo, Gentle; peaceable. Mukarn, An ox, 
Mo, Row. Mukaru shi, 'To cut ; to chop, 
Mo chip, A row boat. Mukkau ne ni, A pole ; a beam. 


Moashiki pech, The little finger. 

Moi moi, To shake; to tremble. 

Moi moike, To cause to move; to 
move. 

Moire, Blow; late. 

Mokiuta chup, April. 

Mokonrusui, Desirous of sleep. 

Mokonrusui tek, Sleepy. 

Mokoro, To sleep. 

Mokurup, Fin of « fish. 

Mom, To flow along, a4 4 river. 

Momauta chup, June. 

Monak, To wake up. 

Monan, Busy. 

Monian, Work; labour. 

Monin, Rotten. 

Mono a, To sit. 

Mono okai, Quiet; still, 

Monraige, To work; labour. 

Monraige guru, A labourer, 

Mose, To mow; cut; reap. 

Mose, A nettle, 

Moshima, Another; other; alone. 


Mukku, A musical instrument. 

Mun, Grass; weeda, 

Munchiro, A kind of millet. 

Muncsuraushi, A dunghill; a rob- 
biah heap, 

Munosura ushikehe, As above, 

Mun risei, To need. 

Munrnshpa, To need, 

Muyak, A badger, 

Muye, A bundle. 


N 


Na, Sign of paat tense. 

Na, Sign of comparative. 

Na, Yet; again. 

Na ane, Thinner, 

Na fu, Underdone. 

Nahenpak no, How many more? 

Nai, A amall stream. 

Nai you, Branch of a stroam; tri- 
butaries. 

Nak, Where. 

Nakun, To where. 

Na isam, There is not yet, 


Nam, To cool, as water. 
Namba, Capsicum, 

Nan, To ache. 

Nanchiu, ccigmesiy Chinese. 


Na ohnok, Shallower. 

Napon, Yet a little; more. 

Napon no onteri, Wait a little. 

No, An affirmative particle. 

Ne, Together. 

Ne, Where. 

Ne, Who; which. 

Ne, Andel. 

Neakka, And; also; even. 

Keakne, If. 

Nehipak no, As much as this, 

Nekon, What ; why. 

Nekusu, Bocnuse. 

Ne manu, Who are called. 

Non, Who. 

Nenburi, Whoee fault. 

Nengoro, Whoa, 

Nen neyakka, Anybody. 

Nen neyakka isam, There is some- 
body. 

Nepakno, How far. 

Nopka, Something. 

Nepka isam, Nothing. 

Nep ne a, What, 

Nep neakka, Anything; everything. 

Nep nenkka nikn shomoki, Disobe- 
dient. | 

Nep nep, Anything whatever. 

Nep ta, What. 

Nop ta noakka, Whatever. 

Neta, Where. 

Neta neakka, Everywhere. 

Neta neakkn inaum, Nowhere. 

Neta ka, Anywhere. 

Netobaki, The body. 
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Ne umpoku, Some time or other. 

Neun ne akka, Certainly. 

Neun neun, Various, 

Newa, And; also. 

Neyuk aye, They say that. 

Ni, Wood. 

Ni periba, To cleave wood. 

Nichit ne, The cramp. 

Niham, Leaves of o trees. 

Ni hose, To fell a tree. 

Nika omari, To hang upon o tree. 

Nikaop, Fruit. 

Nikaopeni, To ripen. 

Nikapu, Back of a tree. 

Nikikora, To fold up. 

Nikonda, The knot of a tree, 

Nima, A tray ; trough. 

Nimaki, Teeth. 

Nimaki koni, To break one's teeth, 

Nimak ukerere, To gnash the 
teeth. 

Nimara, Half. 

Nimba, To lead; to draw. 

Nimu, To climb. 

Nin, To melt. 

Ninara, A hill. 

Ninkari, An eor-ring. 

Ninge, Gall. 

Ninu, To prick. 

Ninum, A walnut. 

Ni osshi, Heart of o tree. 

Nip, A handle. 

Nipek, A flame. 

Nipeki, Bright; sparkling. 

Nirei, Tatooing material, 

Nisa, Sign of past tense. 

Nisao, Hollow. 

Nisao chikuni, A hollow tree. 

Nisap, Suddenly. 

Nisatek, Daybreak. 

Nise, To dip; sip up. 

Nice wa ibe, To catch up and eat, 

Nisei, A valley. 
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Nisen, Acorn. 

Nishap shomo, Not for a time. 
Nishatta, To-morrow. 

Nizhatta numani. To-morrow even- 


ing. 
Nishi. To ladle out. 
Nishimu, Lonely. 
Nishinrit, Root of o tree. 
Nishipa, Lord; master; sir. 
Nishiram, Misty; thick. 
Nishite, Hord. 
Nishite kara, To harden. 
Nishomap, Intention. 
Nishu, A mortar. 
Ni soro, Sky. 
Ni soso, Scenery. 
Nit, A thorn. 
Nitan, To take long steps. 
Nitat, A swamp. 
Nitek, Branches of o tree. 
Nit ne kamoi, The devil-star. 
Nit ne tairum, Thatietium thunber- 
gii (Med.) 
Nituman, Trunk of a tree. 
Niu, A man. 
Niurak chup, September. 
Niurkka, Sap. 
Niven, To growl. 
Nujakka, Evon; also; and. 
No, An adverbial ending. 
Nochiu, The stars. 
Noibe, Brains. 
Noine iki, To become. 
Noitek, Tiring. 
Nokaha, A map; photograph. 
Nokaha kara, To photograph; draw 
a map. 
Noke, Teaticles. 
Noko, A saw. 
Noku, An ogg. 
Noku arare, To hatch. 
Nokkoro, To lay an eg. - 
Nomi, A chisel. 
Nomi, A feast on the completion of 


o house, 
Noni, Saliva. 
Noni, Appeanrincs. 
Noni au, There is an appearance. 
Noporo, The forehead. 
Noshiki, Middle. 
Noshihiki, Half. 
Notakam, The cheek. 
Notken, Jaw-bone. 
Nota kap, A tool of any kind, 
Notoan, Calm (of the sea). 
Notowen, Rough (of the sea). 
Noya, Wormwood (Artemima tulga- 
ria). 
Noyap, Tho temples. 
Nore, To twist: to wind, a8 cotton. 
Nuchat tek, Joyful. 
Nu, To hear, 
Nui na, Pride. 
Nui nush, To brush. 
Nulkara, 'To eee. 
Nukara humi wen, Unsigntiy. 
Nukari, To show. 
Nukara weu, Ogly, 
Num, A ball. 
Numani, Yesterday. 
Numani onumani, Last evening. 
Numa uah, Hairy. 
Numi, Square measure. 
Numke, To choose; to separate, 
Numpa, 'To bind. 
Nu nisa, 1 heard. 
Nu nangoro na, I shall hear. 
Nunume, A broom. 
Nununup, To sweep. 
Nupka, Wilderness; forest, 
Nure, To note, 
Nuru we ne, I heard. 
Nutukkari, To turn round. 
Nuwap, To give birth to. 
Nuye, To write, 
Nuwa, Hearing. 
Nu yan, Listen. 


O 


0, To ride. 

Oa, A frog. 

Oara, One. 

Oorakemn, One leg. 

OQurashik, One leg. 

Qata, Animal seed; semon. 

Oara ahiu ne, Once. 

Qatereke, To hop, as o frog. 

Oatteki, One-handed. 

Oattuye, To cut off. 

Oauch, An ear-ring. 

Obashuma, Preaching; ancient 

Obesa, Inquisitive. [ things. 

Oboso, To pass through, as water. 

Ohak, Shallow. 

Ohari, To empty. 

Ohau, Aino stew, 

Ochiki, A tray. 

Oha, Empty. 

Ohotu, To pour out. 

Ohouke, Side ways. 

Ohoho, Deep. 

Ohon, A long while. 

Obhon no nukara, To stare. 

Ohon no roku, To sojourn; to live 
at a place. 

Ohon no uturu, For o long time. 

Ohunak, A few days ago; shortly ; 
previous. 

Oibebi, Plenty. 

Oikush, To leak. 

Oira, To forget. 

Oishi, A bird's tail. 

Oitakent, A mistake, 

Oitak eat an, To make ao mistake, 

Oka, To let alone, 

Oka, To be ot a place, 

Okaiugiri, Purposely. 

Okai wa shikeshima, To take care of; 
to commit to the care of, 

Okaki, To cease; leave off. 
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Okaki an, Leave off; pass away, aa 
rain. 

Okakita, Presently; by and by. 

Okamoi, Syphilis. 

Okamoi koro, To have syphilia. 

Okapikuira, To go steadily. 

Okaeri, Around, 

Oka sambe ka, To take care of, 

Okari ap kash, To walk round. 

Okau, To hide. 

Okau, To put to; to put on, 

Okeri, To finish. 

Okewe, To drive away; to hunt. 

Okikurumi, Said to be the name 
of the Aino ancestor. 





Okoima, Wine. 

Ok suto, The back of the neck. 
Okuchichi, A valley. 

Oman, To go. 

Omanri, To send. 


Omap, To put. 

Omari, To put in. 

Omaukush ni, Styrax sp. 

Omke, A cold. 

Omke wara, To take cold. 

Omoikoro, Adultery. 

Omoitkore guru, An adulterar, 

Omoi nu, To commit adultery. 

Omompe, Trowsers. 

Omonneurei, To praise. 

Onaha, Unele. 

Onere, To know. 

Ongami, To do worship; make 
obeiaance, 
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Onnaige, Kernel of a nut. 
Onne, An old man. 

Onnere, To know; remember. 
Ontaru, A bucket; pail. 
Onumani, Evening. 

Op, A spear. 


Opa ship ship, Equisetum xylochne- 


tiitr. 
Opattek, To burst, aa a volcanc. 
Opeka, Straight. 
Opumbaki, A shrimp. 
Opush, To tear, 
Oputuge, To push. 
Oripak, A trouble; difficulty. 
Oroitap, To read. 
Oroma, To be in. 
Oroomari, To put into. 
Oropak, As far aa. 
Orota, When. 
Orowa, And; from; after; that. 
Orun, To; unto; into. 
Orusi ahun, To enter in. 
Orushipe, News. 
Osa, A room. 
Osansanke, Loose; flux; not tight. 
Osek, Next. 
Osek chup, Next month. 
Oshiki, Inside of anything. 
Oshi koni, To overtake. 
Oshima, To go in; enter. 
Oshimaki, The back. 
Oshirush, Game. 
Oshoyumbe, Fate. 
Osoma, Human excerment. 
Osoroho, The anus; posterior. 
Omherike, To be surprised. 
Osshi, Heart of o tree. 
Ossoraki, To be sorry for. 
Osura, To throw away. 
Ota, Sand. 
Otchike, A plate; tray. 
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Oterike, To kick. 

Otke, A spear, 

Otobi tuye, Bald headed. 

Otta, In; into. 

Otta omari; To put into, 

Ottenna, Aino chief. 

Oturok, Between. 

Otuye kara, To call. 

Ou, To dig. 

Ouri, To bore a hole, 

Ouse, Before. 

Ouse arupa, To go on before. 

Quse omanri, To send on in front. 

Oushike, A place. 

Oya, Other; another. 

Oyasitak, Irony; derision. 

Oyake, Outside; abroad. 

Ovyaketa an, To be abroad; out- 
side. 

Oyaketa oman, To go abroad. 

Oyakk, To beg pardon. 

Oyamokuto, Odd; funny. 

Oyamoshiri, Foreign countries, 

Oyamoshirun guru, A foreigner, 

Oyapa, Another year. 

Oyashiru, Theday after to-morrow. 

i 

Pa, A year. 

Fa, Smoke. 

Pa ashin, A chimney. 

Pa emgo, Half a year. 

Pai, Bushes; brush-wood, 

Pai an, Go, 

Pai anro, Let us go. 

Pai ash, (plural) Let us go; or we go. 

Paikara, Spring. 

Paka ne guru, I; A fool. 

Pakari, To measure, 

Pake sara, Proud. 

Pake sara guru, A proud person. 

Pak ne, As far os. 

Pak no, As far as; ag much as. 
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Pak no ke, Sufficient. 

Pan, Sweet. 

Pana, Low; below. 

Pana, Dust. 

Pancho, A mochanic. 

Paporo, Old. 

Paporo wa, State of being old. 

Papush, Lips. 

Papush turiri, To pout the lips. 

Para kina, Lysichitom kamsachat- 
keane, 

Para ori, The instep. 

Parateki, Back of the hand. 

Paro, The mouth. 

Paroho, Mouth. 


Paroho nuye, To write what anoth- 


er saya. 

Purohoeange, To speak for or 
against. 

Paruknat, Disobedient. 

Parumbi, The tongue. 

Parunum, To kiss. 

Paru seshiki, To shut the mouth. 

Paru yupke, Proud. 

Pase, Heavy. 

Pase no kara, To render heavy. 

Pose orushipi, Important news. 

Paana, Dust made by stirring the 

Pasukuru, A crow. 

Patek, Only. 

Patoi turiri, To make faces. 

Pawe tok, Wise: discreet. 

Pei, A thing. 

Peikampe huttari, Senecis palmatus. 

Peikanke, To flont., 

Pekoatne, An instrument for sepa- 
rating the threads in weaving. 

Pana, Upper; above. 

Pene, Rind. 

Peni, Liquid; fluid. 
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Peni, Inland; country. 

Peni un utari, Countrymen; moun- 
tnineers, 

Penram, The chest; breast, 

Pora, The lipa. 

Permbasui, A spoon. 

Perai, A fish-hook. 

Perangai echipo, A row-boat. 

Pereke, Any broken thing; rubbish. 

Percke, To leak. 

Perske, A ray of light. 

Periba, To split; cleave, as wood. 

Perinke, Sticky. 

Peripa, To wip. 

Perupa, To smash, 

Pet, A river. 

Petchi ne, Wet through. 

Pet ka shu, To cross 6 river, 

Petpena, Origin of a river. 

Petput, Mouth of a river. 

Peteama, Bank of o river. 

Peteamata, By the side of o 
river. 

Peturara, Steam. 

Peyau, Branch of a river, 

Peucin, A street. 

Peuchi shuma, A flint. 

Peurep, A bear's cub, 

Poutek, A negutive particle, 

Pi, To untwist. 

Pinpa, Millet. 

Pietuk, Archangelied goneline. 

Pinne, Male, | 

Pinne ran, Two-year old bear, 

Pinne seta, A dog. 

Pinni, Ash tree; Fraxinus. 

Pinunu nakara, To peep. 

Piota, Course sand, 

Fira, A bank. 

Pirakka, Clogs. 

Pirasa, To spread out; extend; 
blossom, 

Piri, A wound. 

Pirika, Good; well; sale; gure. 
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Pirika no enkore, To look upon witb 
favour. 

Pirika, no yai ou, To think well of. 

Pirikar ne, To be good. 

Pirika wa, All right; all safe; state 
of being well. . 

Piriku paraho eange, To epeak for. 

Piriomori, To wound. 

Piro, A hurt; a pain. 

Piro omari, To hurt. 

Piru, To wipe. 

Pishi, To enquire. 

Pishikata, To and fro, 

Pishikata apkash, To walk to 
and fro. 

Pishita, The sea-shore; beach. 

Pishita utari, Peraona who live by 

Piske, To count. 

Fita, To untie; undo; unstring o 

Pituru, Fresh. [ bow. 

Pituru chep, Fresh fish. 

Pituru kam, Fresh flesh. 

Pinchi, A flint. 

Piye, seed. 

Po, Small. 

Po, A child. 

Poat, Menses. 

Poho, A child. 

Poi, Little; small. 

Poi shuma, Pebbles. 

Poka, Only. 

Poki, Vagina. 

Pokna, Under; below. 

Pokna moshiri, Hades. 

Pomparupi, The throat. 

Pon, Small. 

Pone, A bone. 

_Poneik, An inch, Distance from 
point to first joint of thumb. 

Pone ik, A joint. 

Pon hame, A soft voice. 

Pon machi, Concubine. 

Fon no, A little. 
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Ponottena, An under-chief, 
Ponpaki, A toad. 
Pop, To boil. 
Popke, Hot. 
Poppe, Sweat; perspiration. 
Poppeta shin, To perspire. 
Poppu, A bamboo, 
Popush, A blister, 
Foro, Large. 
Porohawe, A loud voice. 
Poromachi, Wife, 
Poro no, Many. 
Poron no, Too much. 
Poron no iberi, To gorge. 
Porooshi-ke pech, The thumb. 
Poro no an, Thore are many. 
Poro-ottena, The highest chief. 
Posak, Barren; childless, 
Poso, To peas through, os water. 
Pu, A godown. 
Pui, A hols, 
Pukusa, Album sp : (mi toriatis). 
Puma kore, To reward, 
Puni, To lift. 
Punkara, A grape-vine. 
Punkara hat, A grape. 
Punkan, Crotaegua sp. 
Punke, To guard, 
Puri, A custom. 
Puri, Nature. 
Puri, Very. 
Puri wen, Very bad. 
Puri yupke, Fierce; wild. 
Push, To explode. 
Pusu, To draw up. 
Put, Mouth of a river. 
Putuye, To push away. 
Puyara, A window. 

a window. 


R 
Rabokita, When. 
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Rachitara ap hash, To walk slowly. 

_ Rai, Death. 

Raihetuhu po, A 

Raike, To kill. 

Rai korachi, Unsightly;abominabk. 

Rai korachi okai, ‘To be at the point 
of death. 

Rai kuru netobaki, A corpse. 

Rai oman, To die. 

Raka, Use. 

Raka on, To be of use, 

Raka isam, Useless. 


A atill-born child. 


Rake sok, Useless. 


Rakka, Seal. 

Rahuru, A fog; mist. 

Ram, Low. 

Rama, Mind; soul; spirit. 

Ramachi, The spirit; soul; mind. 

Ramachi sak guru, A fool. 

Rama okamba, Thought. 

Rama okamba tek, Thoughtful. 

Rama okamba tek guru, A thought- 
ful person. 

Rama sak guru, A fool. 

Rametok, Brave. 

Rametok koro guru, A brave person, 

Ramma, Often, 

Ramma rasuma, Very often. 

Ramma shiyeye guru, An invalid, 

Rammokka, Fun; a joke. 

Rampoki wen, Piteous; pitinble. 

Ramrauma, Seales of a fish. 

Ramrama, To bruise, 

Ramu, The heart; mind ; soul. 

Ramu am, Careful; thoughtful. 

Ramu aye, To praise, 

Ramu pirikari, To revive, 

Ramu riten, Pleased; high-spirited, 

Ramu shikarun, To remember, 

Ramu shiroma, Comfort, 
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Ramu shirome tek guru, An easy 
person; quiet man, 

Ramu tuye, To be excited. 

Ramu tuye ri, To excite. 

Kan, To descend. 

Ranke, To let down, 

Ranoshima, To sink. 

Ranrange toi, Mire. 

Rap, Feathers, 

Rara, To dive, 

Raraku, Slippery. 

Rarempok, The eyelids, 

Rat, Phlegm. 

Rat chako, A swamp. 

Reayochi, A rainbow, 

Re, Three, 

Rechikari, A small three-legged 
inatrument. 

Rehott ne, Sixty. 

Re ikashima hott ne, Twenty-three. 

Re ikoshima wa, Thirteen. 

Reipun, To go. 
midat of a river, 

Reki, Whiskers; beard. 

Reki hi, Whiskers. 

Rekkup, Wings, 

Rekte, To play, as music, 

Rekuchi, The bead, 

Rekuchi araka, Headache. 

Rekuchi nimba, To seize the throat, 

Rekutumbe, A necklace. 

Ren, Three men. 

Re ni, Three men. 

Rengai ne, Many. 

Remaye, Three bundles, 

Rera, Wind. 

Rera as, To blow. 

Rera as ahiri an, The wind is blow- 
ing: ches weather. 

Re shiv ne, Three; ‘hien times. 

Retara, White. 
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Retara pas, White ashes. 
Retatt chiri, A swan. 
Retattehik num, The white of the 


eye. 
Rouke, To be bent. 
Reushi, To stay; lodge. 
Reushiri, To cause to stay at a place. 
Rewe, To string a bow. 
Reye, To lend. 
Reyena arapa, To go stooping. 
Ri, High. 
Ri, To pull up or off. 
Ri, A causative suffix, 
Riahamush, An evergreen plant. 
Riari, To provide, 
Richi, Veins. 
Rikin, To ascend. 
Rikita, Above. 
Riri, Motion. 
Riri, A wave. 
Riri shiye tuye, Ebb of tide. 
Riri ya, Flow of tide. 
Risei, To pull up, aa weeds; to pluck 
out, 
Rishipa, To gather; to pluck off. 
Riten, Salt. 
Riten toi, Soft earth. 
Rinka, A bridge. 
Riuriu, Rough, aa the sea. 
Riya, To pass time. 
Riya, Old. 
Rokan, To sit. 
Hoku, To abide; dwell. 
Roro, Head of the fire-place. 
Rosoku beheri, Candle-light. 
Resuki shinot, A dance. 
Hotta a, To sit at the head of the 


Ku chup ka, East side of the road. 
plore hsobeggaan chin 





Rui, To burn. 

Rui ambe, This kind of thing. 

Ruige, To sharpen; to grind. 

Rui no, Sign of superlative. 

Ruirichi, Jugular vein. 

Ruki, To swallow. 

Rukopi, Cross-roada. 

Run nu, Lower, 

Ruri, Sufficient. 

Ruri sak, Insufficient. 

Ruop, A squirrel. 

Ruri yupke, Firm; strong. 

Ruri yupke guru, A fine person. 

Rush, Skin. 

Rusui, Desire. 

Ru tom, Square place inside the 
fire-place. 

Ruturai an, To loss one's way. 

Ru wa skeri, To vanish from sight. 

Ruwe ni yakka, If. 

Ruyo, Great. 

Ruye ashipikichi, The thumb. 

Ruyo ni, Thick wood; forest. 


Ss 
Saba, The scalp. 
Saba, numa, Hair of the head. 
Gabe karakara, To comb the hair. 
Saba ne guru, Superiore. 
Sabe ne uteri, Superior. 
Bak, Not; without. 
Sak, Summer. 
Sakanke, To cook by boiling. 
Sakanram koro, Quarrelsome. 
Sak ne, Before. 
Sak ne pa, Last yoar. 
Sak noshiki, Midsummer. 
Samambe, A kind of fish—sole, 
Samba, The side. 
Sambe, Heart; pulse. 
San, To go down. 
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Saniki, Descendants, 

Sanke, To give; bestow. 

San ni, To think of; consider. 
Saraha, Tail. 

Saraki, A rush, 

Sarampa, Adieu; good-bye. 


Satpe, Phiegm. 

Sat tek chep, Dried fish, 

Saya, A waep. 

Saya seta, A wasp's nest. 

Bayo, Food for the sick. 

Bei, To carry. 

Seikachi, A lad. 

Bekora nakkne, If it is an, 

Sekoro, Thus; so 

Sekoro, That which; those who. 

Sekoro a yep, Those called. 

Bempi, A hammer. 

Sempi omari, To ham«mer in. 

Benkaki, Cloth. 

Sep, Broad. 

Seri, Wild parsley. 

Serimak, Health. 

Serimak koro, Healthy, 

Serumbo, A tobacco pipe. 

Serumbo uhiye ka, To light one's 
pipe. 

Sesek, Hot. 

bestkka, To heat, 


Seshi, To close; shut up; to stop up. 


Seta, A dog, 
Seta koro ni, Burdock. 
Setu, A nest; seat; chair, 
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Shama, Side of anything. ts 
Shamaketa, Near. : 
Shamata, By the side of. 

Shamon, Japanese, 

Shampetea noiba, Hungry. 

Shan, A shelf. 


Shaot, To run away. 
Shattek guru. Aconsumptive person. 
Shep, Broad. 
Sheppa, Guard of a sword. 
Shi, Horse dung. 
Shi, High, 
Shibe, The autumn aalmen. 
Shihumu yara, To knock at a door. 
Shikan matki, To go round, aa a 
w lee . 
Shikai, A nail. 
Shikari, Round. 
Shikarip, A wheel, : 
Shikashima, To keep: govern. 
Shikashima wa okai, To commit 
to the care of another. 


Shikehe, Luggage; goods. 

Bluki, Carax ap. 

Shiki, The eye. 

Shiki maka, To open the eyes; 
woke up. 

Shiki nak, Blind. 

Shiki num, The eye ball 


Bhikirukire, To twist. , 

Shikissisa, To shake one’s self, aa a 
dog. 

Shikiutu chup, The month of May. 

Shikka muk, To close the eyes. 

Shikkeruru, To roll one'seyes about. 

Shikkeou, A corner. 

Shik no, Full. 

Shik no omari, To fill. 

Bhik nu, To live. 

Shiko, Sight. 

Shikoba, Example, 

Shikopop, To rust. 

Shik rap, Eyebrows, 

Shik raparapa, To wank: blink. 
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Shik shamu, To squint. 

Shim, A spring. 

Shima, To bind. 

Shimauta chup, July. 

Shimon, The right. 

Shimon samata, The place on the 
right-hand side. 

Shimon samba, The right side. 

Shimon teki, The right hand. 

Shimoye, To tremble; shake ; move. 

Shimpui, A well. 

Shina, To tie up. 

Shinai, A main river. 

Shinau chup, November. 

Shine, One. 

Shine an chikara, One night. 

Shineba otutanne, Ninth. 

Shinebeahi, Nine. 

Shinebe aambe, Nine. 

Shinebe shiune, Nine times. 

Shine ikashima wa, Eleven. 

Shine keutamo goro, Unanimous. 

Shine shiune, Onee. 

Shine otu tanu, The first. 

Shinepei, One thing. 

Shine utan, Relations. 

Shingep, Small fire-wood. 

Shini, To reat. 

Shin ke an, To be tired. 

Shinki humi, Tired. 

Shin na an, To be different. 

Shinnai, Different. 

Shino, Truly; certainly. 

Shinot, A song. 

Shinot saki, To sing. 

Shinri, Root of a tree. 

Shinrit, Ancestors. 

Shinrush, Moss. 

Shintoko, Lacquer-ware (Aino trea- 

Shio, Flat; level. 

Shioka, Past; behind. 

Shio kara, To level; to ‘flatten; -£ 
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spread out, 

Shioka an, In the past. 

Bhippo, Salt. 

Shiramboror, Stubborn. 

Shirambororori tek guru, A stub- 
born person. 

Shirapa, To leak. 

Shiraraha, To become calm. 

Shirarapesh, Rough; unsettled. 

Shirau, A large horee-fly. 

Shiri, True. 

Shiri, Sign of superlative degree; 
very. 

Shiri, Instead of. 

Shiri, The earth; world. 

Shiri, The weather. 

Shiri an, Sign of present tense. 

Shiri wen, Bad weather. 

Shirika, A scabbard; sheath. 

Shiriknshike, The outer side of 
anything. 

Shiriki, A substitute. 

Shiriki, Painting; varnished; 
spotted; coloured. 

Shiriki yousep, Variegated. 

Shirikikunne, Dark; evening; lit., 
earth blackening. 

Shiri kunne an, To be dark. 

Shiri ne, Truly; in truth. 

Shirionuma, Evening. 

Shiripa, The point of anything. 

Shiripekere, Daylight. 

Shiripirika, Fine weather. 

Shiripokike, Tho lower side. 

Shiri shimoye, An earthquake. 

Shito, Flower. 

Shiritokkoro, Protty. 

Shirckari, Silver. 

Shiroteriki, To stamp with the foot. 

Shirntek teriki, To stamp with the 
foot. 

Shirotke, To sit down with - 
thud. — 

Shiruhiye, A bonfires woke bs 
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Shirukuyeka, To make a bonfire. 
Shirukuru, A poor man; a bad 


man. 
Shirunin, An echo, 


Shiso, The left-hand side of the fire- 


place, where the master sits. 
Shitaigi, To beat. 
Shitaigi omari, To knock down. 
Shit ou, To live. 
Shitoma, Fear; dread. 
Shitomasak guru, A fearless person. 
Shitte, Full. 
Shitte no omari, To fill. 
Shittumu pekere, Daybreak. 
Shituriri, To stretch ono's self. 
Shiu, Bitter. 
Shiuku, A male bear. 
Shiune, Adverbial ending for nu- 
merala; time or times. 
Shiunin, Yellow. 
Shiumi gune, brass. 
Shiwende, Slow in walking. 
Shiyetok em, The future. 
Shiyetok ramu, To think of the fu- 
ture. 
Bhiyeve, Sickness. 
Bho, So 
Shomoa, No. 
Shomo itak, Silent. 
Shomoki, It is not ; he does not. 
Shomown, No. 
Shomoyaikotanu, Disrespectful. 
Shonoke, Loss in business, 
Shoshipa, To gird up. 
Bhotki, A bed, 
Shoukk, To borrow, 
Shu, A saucepan, 
Shu, To cross, as 0 river. 
Shui, Agnin, 
Shui, A hole, 
Shukup, To grow; be living, 
Shukus, The weather. 
Shuma, A stom, 
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Shumumke, To wither. 
Shune, An Aino light. 

Shune kara, To make a light 
Shunge, A lie; fraud. 

Shuop, A box. 

Shupe, To boil. 

Shupki, Bulrush. 

Shupun, A kind of fish. 
Shupuya, Smoke. 

Shusam, A kind of emall fish. 
So, A waterfall. 

Soi, A kind of fish. 

Soita, A board. 

Boita, Outside; without. 
Boker, To become. 

Sokoni, Elder tree. 

Bon, Trim. 

Son ambe, Truth. 

Son no, Truly. 

Soroma, A fen; brake. 

Sui, A short time since; lately. 
Suku peni, Saphoro japonica, 
Sum, Fat. 

Sunopa, Rumex. 

Sura, To let alone. 

Surugu, Poison. 

Surugu iberi wa raige, | o poison. 
Surugura, Aconitum. 

Susu, Willow tree. 


T 


Ta, To; to a place. 

Ta, This. 

Ta, A suffix denoting tirme or place. 
Ta, To draw, a2 water. 

Ta ani, Here; on this side. 

Ta ani un arupa, To go on one side. 
Tai, Thick; great, 

Taiki, A flea. 

Taipe, Dregs; sediment. 

Takataka, A grasahopper. 

Tak ne, Short. i 
Tak sep, A rock, a 





Tambako, Tobacco. 

Tambako iku, To emoke. 

Tambako kotukka, To light one's 
pipe. 

Tambako opi, Tobacco pouch. 

Tambei, This thing. 

Tambei-epakita, From now, 

Tambei guau, For this reason. 

Tambene, This kind; thus. 

Tambene no chomo ne ya, Is it so or 
not T 

Tamtui, Intestines, 

Tan, This. 

Tanchup, This month. 

Tane, Now; this, 

Tane chuk, This autumn, 

Tane pak no, Till now, 

Tanne, Long. 

Tan to, To-day. 

Tap, A mushroom. 

Tapan, This here. 

Tapere, The shoulder blade. 

Tapkara, To dance. 

Tapne, Pinin; distinct. 

Tapne, So ; really; indeed. 

Tapne an, It is sor it ia plain. 

Tapne « ya, He says so. 

Tapne an akka, Nevertheless; 
although it is ao, 

Tapne ka ne neru we ne, That is 
plain. 

Tapne ne koro, Tt being so. 

Tapne shomo ne, It ia nod ao, 

Topne tek ambe, That is plain; it 
is eo. 

Tap euto, The shoulder. 

Tara, A aling for carrying bundles. 

Tarai, A dog trough. 

Tose, Breath, 

Tose tuye wa raige, To suffocate. 

inn Hoar frost. 
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Tasum “ani, | Mulberry tree (mura 
alba). ht Wh el 

Tat, Birch bark sib Aa eandles, 

Tata, Exclamation of surprise. 

Tata, To chop.’ 

Tat ni, Birch tree. 

Tatfashipi, A torch. 

Te, Now; here, 

Teda,’ Here. 

Teda niyakka, Anywhere. 

Tede wa no, From here. 

Teedo, Ancient. 

Teeda wa no, From ancient times, 

Toine, Wet; damp. 

Teine pok na moshiri, Hell. 

Tek, An adjectival ending. 

Tek ani wa arupa, To lead. 

Teke, The hand. 

Tekepe, The hand. 

Tek kochi, The wrist. 

Tek kotoro, Palm of the hand. 

Tek kup, Wings. 

Tek mika, Back of the hand, 

Tek oahipi, Gloves. 

Tek popush, A wart; corn. 

Tek sam, By the aide of. 

Tek sambe, The pulse of the hand. 

Tekturi, To lift up. 

Tok unbe, Glovee without fingers. 

Tek ungane, Bracelota. 

Tek utomokite, To clap the hands, 

Tem, A mile. 

Tem, A stretch of the arms length - 
ways. 

Temkoro, To embrace. 

Teoro, Here. 

Teoro-nukanro, Look here. 

Teorota, At this place; here. 

Teppo, A gun. 

Tere, To wait. 

Tereke, To jump. 

Torvokai, To loave waiting. 

Teaeki, Remainder. 
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Teuna, An adze. Tope, Milk. 

Teun guru, Family, Topen, Sweet. 

Te wano, From now. Topee, To split. 

To, A nipple; the fernale breast. Toraune, Idle. 

To, A lake. Toraune guru, An idle person. 

To, A day. Torara, Leather. 

To, That. Tosepa, Exclamation of surprise. 
Toambe, That. Toshiri, A grave. 

Toada, There. Toshiri anushiki, A cemetery. 

Toani, There. Toshira omer, To bury. 

Toanguru, That person. Tu, Two. 

Toanushi, Yonder. Tuira, Far; distant, 

Tobesambe, Eight. Tuitanke, A small measure; two 
Tobeshi, Eight. coups. 

Tobeshi ikashima wa, Eighteen. Tuhott ne, Forty. 

Tobeshi otutanne, Eighth. Tukara, A sea-otter. 

Tobeshiune, Eight times. Tukap, A kinel of fish. 

To-emkota, Half the day. Tukap kane, Wire. 

Toi, Earth. Tukpa tukpa, To peck, as a bird, 
Toikuri, To auckle. Tukan, To ehoot: strike: hit. 

Toita, A gurden. Tum, To straighten. 

Toi mok, An earth-wrom. Tuman, Trunk of a tree, 

Toitanne chup, February. Tumi, War. 

Toitai, Earth. Timukoro guru, A soldier. 

Tokap, Day. ‘ Tumno, Strong; wild. 

Tokap chup, ‘The sun. Tumu an, Often; many. 

Tokap noshike, Mid-day. Tumu an no aam, Rarely; not 
Tokeri, All day. Tun, Two men. [many. 
Tokea, Evening; sunset. Tunnshi, Quick. 

Tokitok, To chirp, as o bird. Tunashi1-o, Quickly. . 
Tok koni, A snake. Tunashi tunaehi no, Very quickly. 
Tokombone, The ankle bone, Tunchi, To interpret. 

Tokui, A friend; comrade. Tun ne, Oak tree. 

Tokushiah, Salmon-trout, Tun ren, Two or three men, ? 
Tomari, A harbour, Tu otutanu, Eecond, r 
Tomon, A nipple. Tup, To shoot, na a atar, % J 


Tomotuye, Breadth, 
Tomotuye, To crows, na. river. 
Tono, Government. 


Tupe, Two things. 
Tura, To take with one, as company, 


Turayenu, To lose one's way. 
Tononishpa, An officer, Turesh, Sister. 
Tonto, Leather. Turi, To lift up. 
Tontone, Hairless. Turi, To give over, 
Tontonippo, A wild boar. Turiri, To push out. 


Top, Bamboo, > Turuseshiyeye, Acontagioundiseass,- 





— re 
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Tusa, A sleeve. 

Tusa, Elbow. 

Tushu shiki, ‘To tremble; to shake. 

Tuszhiune, Twice. 

Tutanu, The second. 

Tutkopak, To take leave. 

Tuwareke, To cool; refreah. 

Tuve, To cut. 

Tuye tuye, To brush. 

U 

U, Prefix denoting ‘collectively.’ 

Uhuye, A fire; to burn. 

Uhuye ka, To light; burn. 

Uhuye nuburi, A voloano. 

Uimakita, By degrees. 

Uk, To take; pick up. 

Ukau, To clearaway; put away; to 
hide awny. 

Ukau biuki, To love; help; com- 
fort; treat kindly. 

Ukauka, To ser. 

Uki rosore, To sit cross-logged. 

Ukk, To open. 

Uko, Prefix denoting a collective 

Ukoe, Food entan; eaten with rice 
or millet, 

Ukoiki, To quarrel. 

Ukoirum, Together; with. 

Ukoirushka, Not pitinble. 

Ukokarakari, To roll up in a bundel. 

Ukokarau, To associate. 





yo, A cough. 
Ciera | re agreement; council 
Ukoram koro, To agree; to hold 
Ukoram koro guru, Councillore, 
Ukotamse, Generally; for the most 


Ukowe pekeri, Conversation. 
Ukowe pekeri au koro, To hold 
conversation. 
Ukoyaisambe boknash, To soold. 
Ukuran, Laat night. 
Umangi, A beam. 
Umbipka, To reject; disbeliove, 
Umta, Hinder part of a ship. 
Un, To. 
Una, Ashes. 
Unara, To eeek for. 
Une kari, To meet; talk together. 
Une no, The same. 
Une no an, To be the same. 
Une no ambe, The same thing. 
Un abun, To enter in. 
Uni, Home. 
Uni un karapa, Tam going home. 
Unu, To place upon. 
Unuye, To tattoo. 
Upara, Soot. 
Uparush, To emoke, as fish. 
Upas, Snow. 
Upas as, To snow, 
Upas as nonian, Tho appearance of 
snow. 
Upaskuma, Preaching; ancient tall, 
Upas rui, [t is mowing. 
Upas shiri an, It is snowing. 
Upaure, An argument. 
Upaure koro, To hold an argument, 
Upen, Baw. 
Urai, A fishing apparatus. 
Uramu, Friendly. 
Uramye, To praise. 
Urara, A fog; mist. 
Urehasarma, The sole of the foot. 
Ureipak chup, October. 
Ure mekka, The instep. 
Urenga, Peace. 
Urenga kara, To make peace. 
Ureshipa, To provide for. 
Uureutoro sama, The side Ss the 
foot. ot 
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Uruki, An insect thet adheres to gather together ; collect. 
the body. Uwe oripak, To despise. 
Usarai, To share; to divide. Uwekarapari yan, Superlative 
Usat, Cinders. catantive. 
Usei, Hot water. Uwe mukarushi, To chop wood 
Usei maro, Underdone. (plural). 
Ush, To draw on, as boots. Uwepakita, By degrees. 
Ush, A bay. Uwepeperi, Newa, 
Ush, To go out, 04 a fire. Uweshikarum, To desire to meet. 
Ushamata, Neat; close. Uweehin nai, Different from each 
Usharmata okai, To be at hand, ort been. 
Ushi, To pickle. Uwetunan kara, To meet; regain, 
Ushikiwna, From. Uwomap, To pet. 
Ushinnai, Different. Uwonneri, To know. 
Ushipari, To speak; tell. Uwomonnuru, To praise. 
Ush'ka, To put out. Uwoehi, To overtake. 
Ushko, Old. Uwoshi, To strengthen by tying 
Ushgeeh, Hakodate. together, 
Usui, To tatoo. Uwovap, Different. 
Uta, To master. 
Uta ni, A piston, WwW 
Utaragesh, Woman; female. 
Utaragesh utara, Women. Wa, Ten. 
Utaren, Both, Wa, From. 
Utaren tek koro, To take with both Wa, Sign of participle. 
hands, Wa, State of being. 
Utari, Sign of plural numer, Wakka, Water. 
Utek wa arupa, To send. Wakkahetuhu shike, A spring. 


Utorosamne, Sideways. 

Utorceamne arupa, To go sidewnys. 

Uturn, Between; time; «pace. 

Utuyashi, Reconoilintion; comfort; 
love. 

Utuyashi kara, To reconcile. 

Utuyash karap, To comfort; help, 

Uwa, Don't understand, or know. 

Uvwatte, A crowd. 

Uwe, A plural prefix. 

Uwe, A degree. 

Uwe, To speak. 

Uwechi, Frost-bitten, 

Uwekaraps, To collect tepether; to 


“congregate. 
Uwekareri, To hold up; save; to 


Wakka pena, A spring. 
Wakka to, To draw water. 
Wanhe, Ten. 

Wanbe shinne, Ten times. 
Wa ni, By means of, 

Wa ni, Ton men. 

Wano, From; since. 
Wappa, A box. 
Wariunekuru, fon of Okikurumi. 
Washiune, Ten times, 
Watte, Many. 

Wattesh, Siraw. 
Woynenk, Foolish. 
Weyeshi, Wisdom. 
Woynshinu, To be wise, 
Wo, To spegk; tell. 
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Wen, Bad. 

Wen ambe neruwe ne, It ia bad. 

Wenbe an, Something bad; some 
trouble, 

Wende, To destroy; make bad. 

Wen no kara, To render bad. 

Wenparcho sange, Tospeak against. 

Wenpuri, Bad customa or habits. 

Wenpuri ki, To do bad things. 

Wentarap, A dream. 

Wo, A span. 

Woi, Aino call of distresa. 


Y 


Ya, Sign of Interrogation. 
Ya, A fish net. 

Yai, Thought. 

Yai, Danger. 

Yaibuni, To deride. 
Yaichimani, To go to stool. 
Yaietokoiki, To deride. 
Yaikap, Awkward. 
Yaikapte, To make angry. 
Yaikane, Load. 

Bg wo 4 i ene 


wae Dangerous. 

Yaikiki, To scratch. 

Yaiko, The heart; feelings. 

Yoikopuntek, Gentlo-epirited; 
Pleased; rejoiced. 

Yaikoshiramshinta, To consider. 

Yaikopak, To be sorry. 

Yaikopekeri, To decide; determine. 

Yoikota, Ono's self. 

Yaikotanu, A trouble. 

Yaikotanu guru, A troublesome per- 


Bon. 
Yaikots-yaikota, Each person. 
Yaikoyoni, To draw in. 
Yaimonekote, An accident. 
Yai no, Sickness, 
Yai nu, To think. 
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Yaiotu pekari, Stingy; miserly. 

Yaiotupekari guru, A miser. 

Yaipeka, To travel by land. 

Yaipeka, To hold up; keep from 
falling. 

Yaipuni, Fun; to poke fun at. 

Yairamatte, To be wary. 

Yairamekoto, Livelihood; a family, 

Yuisamnue, Without business; hav- 
ing nothing to do; an idle person. 

Yaisamne, Unmixed. 

Yaisampi pokash, To be in trouble, 

Yaishikoha, Fearless, 

Yaishiu naire, no avoid, 

Yaishioropa, 'To repent. 

Yaishitoma, Fear; ashamed; shy. 

Yaiseitoma shomoki, There is no 
fear, or chance, 

Yaitobari, Dangerous. 

Yaitomotomo, To dress and cleanse 
one's self. 

Yaitunnshika, To be in a hurry. 

Yaitunashika guru, A hasty person, 

Yaituye tuye, To shake ono‘s self. 

Yaiynkane, Iron. 

Yoiyampi, Luggage. 

Yoiyoya kara, Crazy. 

Yaka, To point at. 

Yaka yoka, To point at. 

Yakka, Even. 

Yakka pirike, Very well; all right. 

Yakun, If. 

Yak ni, If. 

Yam, A chestnut. 

Yan, To como. 

Yappi, To throw at. 

Yarampi, A rag. 

Yaruru chup, August. 

Yattui, A howk. 

Yaushikep, A epider. 

Yo yo mukarushi, I cut, or chop. 

Yayomon nurei, Self-praise; vanity. 

Yayerap, To tell. 

Yayoyaka, Mad ; crazy. 
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Ye, To any. 
Yehoshiki, To be drunk. 


Yehoshikitek guru, A drunkard, 
Yokon nure an, To be surprised. 
Yokore, To set, a8 a trap. 
Yonguru, Hiccough. 
Yontekkam, Calf of the leg. 
Yoropui, The anus. 

Yoshikate, To love. 

Yotobekare, Covetous. 

Yottn, Moat. 

Yotta pon, Smallest. 
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Yottta poro, Largest. 

Yoyan, Impenitive ending. 
Yunaikara, To fatter. 

Yukara, A tale-teller. 

Yuki, A brace used in building. 
Yukk, A deer. 

Yukka, Whatsoover. 

Yukkam, Venison, 

Yupke, Strong. 

Yupkiri, To plant; sow; scatter. 
Yupteki, Laborious. 

Yuptek guru, A laborious person. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON MOVABLE TYPES IN KOREA AND 
EARLY JAPANESE PRINTED BOOKS. 


Br EeNEST SATOW. 


el 


[ Read June 21, 1882. | 


In a paper entitled “On the Early History of Printing in 
Japan,”’ which I had the honour of reading before the Society in 
December last, | gave some facts collected from Japanese biblio- 
graphical works, relating to the early date of the mvention of 
movable metallic types in Korea. Since then I have been en- 
abled, through the courtesy of Mr. Shigeno, the Director of the 
Imperial Historiographical Bureau, to examine two of the early 
Korean printed books mentioned in that paper, namely the Sun- 
tzu Shih-i Shia Chu of 1409, and the Li-tai Chiang Chiein Po-i of 
1437, and have obtained copies of the " post-faces "forming part 
of these volumes, which furnish further details as to the history of 
the invention. They belonged originally to the library of the 
Tokugaha Shiyau-gun (the Momiji Yama Bun-ko), which was 
kept in some buildings in the garden of the castle of Yedo. At 
the revolution of 1868 the greater part of the books came into the 
possession of the Mikado, and are at present under the charge 
of Mr. Shigeno, who has expressed his willingness to exhibit them 
at his residence to any one desirous of inspecting them. 

The first named of these, the 5un tau Shih i Shia Chu, is in 
three volumes, and has the colophon & ®t * AO @ or 
“ printed on the—— day of the 4th moon of the 7th year of Yung- 
lo,”’ that is between the 16th April and 14th May of the year L409. 
Thore is not the slightest doubt that the whole work, including 
the colophon, is printed with movable types, but if any doubt 
were possible, it would be at once removed by a perusal of the 
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“ post-face."’ This is apnarently the same as that attached to 
the Ta hsio Yen-i, of which an extract is given by Kofi-don in the 
Sth volume of his lu-bu4 Ko-zhi, and translated on p. 65 of the 
present volume of our Transactions. But having now obtained 
a copy of the complete text, [have thought it worth while to give 
it here in extenso, merely omitting the titles and names of the 
officers who are mentioned as having had charge of the business 
of casting the type. 

“ In the second moon of the spring of the first year of Yung- 
lo (1403) His Highness said to his attendants: ‘ Whoever is 
desirous of governing must have a wide acquaintance with books, 
which alone will enable him to ascertain principles and perfect 
his own character and to attain to suecess in regulating his con- 
duct, in ordering his family aright, in governing and tranquillizing 
the state. Our country lies beyond the seas, and but few books 
reach us from China. Block-cut works are apt to be imperfect, 
and it is moreover impossible thus to print all the books that exist. 
I desire to have types moulded in copper, with which to print all 
the books that I may get hold of, in order to make their contents 
widely known. This would be of infinite advantage. But as it 
would not he right to lay the burden of the cost upon the people, I 
and my relations and those of my distinguished officers who take 
an interest in the undertaking, ought surely to be able to accom- 
plish this.” He consequently contributed all his own private 
treasures, and appointed [here follow the titles and names} to 
superintend the undertaking, and [titles and names] to carry it 
out. Healsogave the anciently annotated copies of the Books of 
Poetry and History and the Commentary of Tso belonging to the 
Classical School, to serve as models for the characters, They 
began to cast them on the 19th day of that moon, and in the space 
of a few months the number had reached several hundred thous. 
and types, The profound wisdom with which His Highness 15 
endowed and his enlightened goodness led him to devote his un- 
Wearied attention to classical and historical studies during the 
leisure left to him by affairs of state, in order to deepen the sour- 
ces from which good government springs and to promote the bene- 
ficial intluences of culture, It was his earnest desire to develop 
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morals and religion, soas to improve them in the present age, and 
thus to transmit them to posterity. He consequently had these 
types cast, in order to print all books. May they extend to a 
myriad volumes in number, and be handed down during a 
myriad generations ! Thus vast was the design. so deep and far- 
reaching was the thought that inspired it. The traclition of the 
King’s teaching shall last as long and be as imperishable as the 
Sacred Calender. 

““Intercalary 11th moon, Ist decade, of the same year [1-«.. 
between Dec. 14, 1403 and Jan. 12, i404]."" Then follow the 
titles and name of the writer of this “ post-face.”” 

The interval between this “ post-face '’ and the volume con- 
taining it was therefore about five vears and a half. As the same 
record of the invention is found in the Ta-hsio Yen-i and the Li 
tai Shiang Chien Po-i, we may infer that it was the general prac- 
tice at that time to add it to works issued from the Royal Printing 
office, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that during the above 
interval and succeeding years other works, not at present known 
to us, were produced by the new process. Careful search in 
Korea may, as I have already suggested, enable us to discover 
other and perhaps older books than those which have been so 
carefully preserved in Japan. 

Besides the foregoing, the Li tai Chiang Chien Po-i has two 
other “ post faces "’ of different dates, giving an account of 
two successive additions to the stock of types previously manu- 
factured. ‘The first of these, dated in the year 1422, tells us of the 
casting of a font of smaller type under the superintendence of an 
officer named Ri Chang, in the following words : 

“ The invention of cast types, for printing all kinds of books 
for transmission to posterity, is truly of infinite advantage. But 
at first the types thus cast did not attain to the highest degree of 
perfection, and printers lamented that the work was difficult to 
perform. In the 11th moon of the 18th year of Yung-lo (1420) 
His Highness of his own motion ordered his officer Ri Chang, 
Vice President of the Board of Works, to cast a fresh set of types, 
to be very fine and small, and he commanded [titles and names] 
to superintend and carry out the undertaking. The work was 
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eompleted within the space of seven months. The printers 
found (these types) more convenient, and were able with them to 
print at the rate of more than 20 sheets a day. ur late King 
Kong-tyéng Tsi-oang (# j# %=E) had already done the same 
thing, and now His Highness our present sovereign has extended 
his work. It would be impossible to add to the perfection of the 
workmanship. ‘Thus there will be no book left unprinted, and 
no man who does not learn. Literature and religion will make 
daily progress. and the cause of morality must gain enormously. 
The T’ang and Han rulers, who considered the first duties of the 
sovereign to be finance and war, are not to be mentioned in the 
game day withthem. It is certainly an eternal and boundless 
piece of fortune for this Korea of ours. Yung-lo 20th year, 10th 
month and——day [here follow the titles and name of the 
writer]."" This date corresponds to October-November, 1422. 

It will be observed that the third sentence in this document 
is worded almost identically with the extract from the “ post- 
face’’ to the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty, which is given 
in Kof-dou's work (and translated in my previous paper) 
but that the date is different, being 1413 in the extract and 
1420 in the fuller document from the printed book. At 
present I cannot offer any explanation of this somewhat 
curious coincidence. but it may be noted that a change had 
taken place during the interval, King Thai-chong Kong-tyéng 
(Ac $M tz) having abdicated in 1418 in favour of his successor, 
Soi-chong Chang-nyOng (ft S¢ #3), and that in the later docu- 
ment Ri Chang is styled Vice-President of the Board of Works, 
while in the first one quoted by Kofi-iou he has no title at all. 
This Ri Chang appears to have been resorted to on every occasion 
for advice and assistance in matters relating to printing and type- 
founding, as will be seen from the following document, which is 
the third “ post-face "’ to the Li-tai Chien Po-i. 

‘In the 7th month of the 9th year of Hsiian-te (August 5th 
to September 2nd, 1434), His Highnees said to Ri Chang :— “The 
books printed with types cast under your superintendence are 
certainly very beautiful and admirable, but it is to be regretted 
that the characters are difficult to read, owing to their small size. 
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It would bea fine thing tocast afresh fontfrom written characters 
of a larger sizo;’ and he ordered him to superintend the undertak- 
ing, while [then follow the titles and names) were to carry it out. 
The #8208. GEM andthe Confucian Analects were furnished 
by the Classical College as models of caligraphy, and the charac- 
ters which they did not contain were, by His Majesty's command, 
written by his officer [title and name]. A commencement was 
made on the 12th day of that moon (August 16th), and in two 
months time over 200,000 types had been cast. On the 9th day 
of the 9th moon (October 11th), the printing of books was begun, 
and it was found possible to print more than 40sheetsaday. The 
clearness und exactness of the types made the labour twice as easy 
as under the old conditions. His Highness’ unwearied devotion 
to the sacred learning, and his study of history during the leisure 
left to him by affairs of state, led him to wish for practical con- 
veniences which would enable them to be widely diffused 
among the people, so that every one might be able to 
obtain the means of study. After two successive reforms, the 
types cast attained the greatest possible degree of beauty, and 

are indeed a treasure for this Korea of ours for all time to come. 
oth moon of the 9th year of Hsfian-té [then follow the titles 
and name of the writer and thecolophon EHR74#-+— AA My, . 
ie., December Sth, 1436 to January 6th, 1437]. But as the 
final “ post-face "’ is dated in the 8th moon of the following year. 
the publication of the book evidently did not take place before 
September, 1437. 

To what I have already said respecting the date at which 
movable types were first used in Japan, I have little to add be- 
yond the opinion expressed to me by a Japanese antiquarian and 
collector of early block-printed books, that it may be safely assert- 
ed that some of the books dating from about the beginning of the 
15th century (more strictly, the chronological period Ou-yei— 
1394 to 1428) were produced by this invention. But I have not 
seen any such books, nor does there appear to be any mention 
in Japanese literature of movable types being known at the time 
With reference to the remarkable likeness of some early Japanese 
movable type books to those which came over from Korea in the 
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16th century, it may also be suggested that the former were print- 
ed with types carried off from Korea by the Japanese invaders, 
and this would account for the statement that there was already 
a considerable quantity of metallic type in stock before Theyasu 
ordered the manufacture of those which were used for printing 
the Dai-zau Ichi-raii (see p. 72). 


Concerning Japanese block -printed books, itis always stated 
by native writers that the earliest extant example is the Sefi- 
jivyaku Shifa (p. 51), printed between 1198 and 1208, but I have 
recently come into the possession of a single volume (the 28th) of 
the Dai-hafi-ni-ya Kiyau, at the end of which is what appears to 
be a colophon, as follows tEAM Wie, “ Hou-ges, 
2nd year, lst moon, printed by Akechi Dau-shiyuii,”’ or between 
Feb. 12 and March 13, 1157. On examining it closely, the first 
characters are seen to be printed in ink of a different shade from 
the last six, and have evidently been stamped on after the book 
was printed. This circumstance at first sight has a somewhat 
suspicious appearance, but on referring to my friend Mr. Machi- 
da, a well-known collector, and Director of the Museum at Tokio, 
I received the following explanation :—Akechi Dau-shiyuii is 
probably the name of the person at whose expense this edition of 
’ the Dai-hafi-niya Kiyau was engraved, and the date is that of 
the presentation to some Buddhist monastery or other of the 
copy to which this volume belonged. Other specimens of frag- 
ments of this edition still in existence seem to confirm this ex- 
planation, 


Besides this book, there is in the possession of Mr. Kashihagi 
of Tokio a single roll of the mM BR Ta “hiyau-wi ehiki Roi, 
with acolophon ¢ MAR ERRK Roe WA H, “ copied by 
Shigemori, «child of the Diamond Buddhas, on the— —day of the 
4th moon of the second year of Nifi-afi,” or April 21 to May 
J0, of 1167. Shigemori, the eldest son of the famous 
historical personage Kiyomori, was an ardent follower of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and it would seem that as an act af 
devotion he wrote the copy used by the block- cutter, and possibly 
with that express intention. 
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The same collector has an odd volume of the ###RSUAR 
3 @ & # & Bofi-mau Kiyanu Roshiya-na Butsu-setsu Bo-satsu 
Shin-ji Bot, without any printed date, but evidently of the early 
part of the 12th century, as it has a note at the end stating that 
the book was sold by one monk to another in the year LII4( #& A 
= #), and asecon/ of similar import dated 1218 (mt % 4). It 
may be expected that further research into the early history of 
printing will eventually bring to light other volumes hitherto 
supposed to have been lost. 

The Riu-aii Zuwi-hitsu (#) 3€H 4). a work by the author of 
the Ko-koku Shiyo Batsu quoted by me in my former paper, 
gives the titles of the following early printed books not mentioned 
elsewhere :— 

(St HE FH, in 1283. 

4 EB, in 1302. 

REA EF, in 1328. 

ER A, between 1362-6.* 

a Mt 2 ta, 1351-2. 

3 i HB, 1562-8. 

T © &, 1368-75. 

m@ JE + B, ibid. 

= Mo it &. ibid. 

Bt HR, 1375 79. 

Se mh, 1381-4 and 1392-1428. 

Bia ® &, 1387-9. 

#F % MR, ibid. 

#4 Mt Be HE 1394-1428. 

A, a to HF, ibid. and 1441-4. 

= Xx WM, ibid, : 

f% 2 iE 7E M; ibid. 

AG & MM. ibid. 

i Ga ibid. 

2 it 2, 1429-1441 and 1489-02. 

Besides the # @#2A¢ i687 printed earlier than 1299, as 
proved by a contemporary MS. note on a copy in my possession, 

* In these cases the precise year is not stated, but only the chronole™ 
gical period or neft-pau. 
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stating that it was struck off by a novice for the sake of his father’s 

Among the Japanese movable type books of the beginning of 
the 17th century is the Ni hoi pi of 1610, the first complete edi- 
tion that had ever been published, of which notice was omitted: 
in my previous communication on this subject. ‘The fac simile 
edition on blocks of some fifty years later is not uncommon, but 
the edilio princeps is comparatively a rare book. One copy in 
my possession has the first two volumes, containing what is usual- 
ly called the Zhifi dai no Maki, printed in a different form with, 
other type than those employed in the remainder, ‘This is pro- 
bably a made-up copy, as I have a second example in which the 
printing is uniform throughout, and it seems probable that there 
was a separate edition of the Zhifi-dai no Maki as a distinct work 
which has been put together with an imperfect copy ot the Ni- 
hofi-gi in order to make up a set. ‘The movable type edition con- 
tains, in addition to its own “post-face,"’ a reprint of that belong- 
ing to the Mikado’s edition of the Zhifi-dai no Maki of 1599, which 
makes reference to the so-called ‘“‘ Characters of the Age of the 
Gods,”' and speaks of the complete ignorance of the Chinese lan- 
guages and literature which prevailed up to the beginning of the 
Gth century A.D., in spite of the traditional importation of cer- 
tain Chinese books in the latter end of the 3rd century, This 
edition was reprinted in fac-simile on wooden blocks, with the 
addition of the kwn-ten reading-marks, about the middle of the 
I7th century, but without the “ post-face ”’ of 1599. 
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| A Translation of the “Ko-ji-ki”, 9 6 
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“RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS”. = 
(4 ™ fe) > i 
By Basi. Hart CHamnercarn. as 





(Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan April r2th, 
May roth, and June 21st, 1882.| 


(Reprinted, February, 1906.| 





INTRODUCTION. 
Of all the mass of Japanese literature, which lics before 
us as the result of nearly twelve centuries of book-making, 
the most important monument is the work entitled — 
| “ Ko-jixki"? or “ Records of Ancient Matters,” which as Ae 
- was completed in A. D. 712. It is the most important ies 
because it has preserved for us more faithfully than any 
_ other book the mythology). the manners, the language, 


I. Should the Sint of Ancactians to be considered an Altafe language i. 
be substantiated, then Archaic Japanese will have to be content with the 
second place in the Altale family. Taking the word Altale in its usual 
aceeptation, wiz. as the generic mame of all the languages belonging to 
the Mantchu, Mongolia, Turkish and Finnish groups, not only the Archaic, 
but the Classical, literature of Japan carries us back several centuries be- 
yond the earliest extant documents of any other Altale tongue.—For a 
discussion of the age of the most ancient Tamil documents see the In- 
troduction to Bishop Caldwell’s “Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 


Languages," p. 91 ef seg. 
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zand the traditional history of Ancient Japan. Indeed it 


is the earliest authentic connected literary product of that 
large division of the human race which has been various- 
ly denominated Turanian, Scythian and Altaic, and it 
even precedes by at least a century the most ancient extant 
literary compositions of non-Aryan India. Soon after the 
date of its compilation, most of the salient features of 
distinctive Japanese nationality were buried under a 
superincumbent mass of Chinese culture, and it is to these 
“ Records” and to a very small number of other ancient 
works, such as the poems of the “ Collection of a Myriad 
Leaves’ and the Shinto Rituals, that the investigator 
must look, if he would not at every step be misled into 
attributing originality to modern customs and ideas, which 
have simply been borrowed wholesale from the neigh- 
bouring continent. 

It is of course not pretended that even these “ Records” 
are untouched by Chinese influence: that influence is 
patent.in the very characters with which the text. is 
written. But the influence is less, and of another kind. 
If in the traditions preserved and in the customs alluded 
to we detect the Early Japanese in the act of borrowing 
from China and perhaps even from India, there is at least 
on our author's part no ostentatious decking out in 
Chinese trappings of what he believed to be original 
matter, after the fashion of the writers who immediately 
succeeded him. It is true that this abstinence on his 
part makes his compilation less pleasant to the ordinary 
native taste than that of subsequent historians, who put 
fine Chinese phrases into the mouths of emperors and 
heroes supposed to have lived before the time. when 
intercourse with China began. But the European student, 
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who reads all such books, not as a pastime but in order 
to search for facts, will prefer the more genuine composi- 
tion, It is also accorded the first place by the most 
learned of the native dferat. 

Of late years this paramount importance of the “Records 
of Ancient Matters" to investigators of Japanese subjects 
generally has become well-known to European scholars ; 
and even versions of a few passages are to be found 
scattered through the pages of their writings. Thus Mr. 
Aston has given us, in the Chrestomathy appended to 
his Grammar of the Japanese Written Language,” a 
couple of interesting extracts; Mr. Satow has illustrated 
by occasional extracts his elaborate papers on the Shinto 
Rituals printed in these “ Transactions,” and a remark- 


able essay by Mr. Kempermann published in the Fourth 3 


Number of the “ Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fir Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens,” though containing 
no actual translations, bases on the accounts given in the 
“ Records" some conjectures regarding the oriines of 
Japanese civilization which are fully substantiated by more 
minute research. All that has yet appeared in any Eu- 
ropean language does not, however, amount to one- 
twentieth part of the whole, and the most erroneous views 
of the style and scope of the book and its contents have 
found their way into popular works on Japan. It is 
hoped that the true nature of the book, and also the truce 
nature of the traditions, customs, and ideas of the Early 
Japanese, will be made clearer by the present translation, 
the object of which is to give the entire work in a con- 
tinuous English version, and thus to furnish the European 
student with a text to quote from, or at least to use as 
a guide in consulting the original. The only object aimed 
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venient to take the several points which a study of the 
“Records” and the turning of them into English suggest, 
and to consider the same one by one. These points are: 
I.—Authenticity and Nature of the Text, together with 
Kibliographical Notes. Se 
11.—Details concerning the Method of Translation. 
11.—The “ Nihon-Gi" or “ Chronicles of Japan.” | 
1V.—Manners and Customs of the Early Japanese. . 
V.—Religious and Political Ideas of the Early Japanese. 
Beginnings of the Japanese Nation, and Credibility 
of the National Traditions. 2e 


= gi has —* | baa 
ie - 7 SSré ee 
Ve mee ia ~ ee iS 
72» ae a <5, 
iv ) wtroduction > 
at has been a rigid and literal conformity with the Japan- <a 
ese text. Fortunately for this endeavour (though less = 
fortunately for the student), one of the difficulties which = - 
often beset the translator of an Oriental classic 1s absent 
in the present case. There is no beauty of style, to pre- 
serve some trace of which he may be tempted to sacrifice - 
4 certain amount of accuracy. The ‘Records’ sound r 
queer and bald in Japanese, as will be noticed further on i = 
and it is therefore right, even from a stylistic point of ‘h3 
view, that they should sound bald and queer in English, ’ 
The only portions of the text which, from obvious reasons, < 
refuse to lend themselves to translation into English after + 
this fashion are the indecent portions. But it has been s 
thought that there could be no objection to rendering =C 
them into Latin,—Latin as rigidly literal as is the English ut 
of the greater part. | te re ee pe 
After these preliminary remarks, it will be most con- re 








THE TEXT AND [TS AUTHENTICITY, TOGETHER WITH 
HMBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The latter portion of the Preface to the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters" is the only documentary authority for 
_ the origin of the work. It likewise explains its scope. 
But though in so doing the author descends toa more 
matter of fact style than the high-sounding Chinese phrases 
_and elaborate allusions with which he had set forth, still 
his meaning may be found to lack somewhat of clearness, 
and it will be as well to have the facts put into language 
more intelligible to the European student. This having 
already been done by Mr. Satow in his paper on the 
“ Revival of Pure Shinto,”* it will be best simply to quote 
his words. They are as follows : “The Emperor Temmu, 
at what portion of his reign is not mentioned, lamenting 
that the records possessed by the chief families contained 
many errors, resolved to take steps to preserve the true 
traditions from oblivion. He therefore had the records 
carefully examined, compared, and weeded of their faults. 
“There happened to be in his household a person of mar- 
vellous memory named Hiyeda no Are, who could repeat 
without mistake the contents of any document he had 
ever seen, and never forgot anything that he had heard. 
Temmu Tenno* took the pains to instruct this person in 
the genuine traditions and ‘ old language of former ages,’ 
and | to make him repeat them until he had the whole by 
heart. Before the undertaking was completed,’ which 
probably means before it could be committed to writing, 
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2. Published im Val. ii, Pt. 1, of these * Trumactions:” 
3. J#, the Emperor Tem-ma. -- . . Sere i 
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the Emperor died, and for twenty-five years Are’s memory 
was the sole depository of what afterwards received the 
title of Aajidi* or Muru-kofe-éuntt as it is read by Motoori. 
At the end of this interval the Empress Gemmio ordered 

5 Yasumaro to write it down from the mouth of Are, 
which accounts for the completion of the manuscript in 
so short a time as four months and a half. Are’s age 
at this date is not stated, but as he was twenty-eight 
years of age some time in the reign of Temmu Tenno, 
it could not possibly have been more than sixty-eight, 
while taking into account the previous order of Temmu 
Tenno in 681 for the compilation of a history, and the 
statement that he was engaged on the composition of the 
Kojiki at the time of his death in 686, it would not be 
unreasonable to conclude that it belongs to about the last 
year of his reign, in which case Are was only fifty-three 
in 7II. 

The previous order of the Emperor Temmu mentioned 
in the above extract is usually supposed to have resulted 
in the compilation of a history which was early lost. 
But Hirata gives reasons for supposing that this and the 
project of the “ Records of Ancient Matters” were iden- 
tical. If this opinion be accepted, the “ Records,” while 
the oldest existing Japanese book, are, not the third, 
but the second historical work of which mention has 
been preserved, one such having been compiled in 
the year 620, but lost in a fire in the year 645. It 
will thus be seen that it is rather hard to say whom 
we should designate as the author of the work, 





4- fe. “Records of Ancient Matters." The alternative reading, 
which is probably but an invention of Motowori's, gives the same meaning 
in pure Japanese (instead of Sincioo-Japanese) sounds, 
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The Emperor Tem-mu, Hiyeda no Are, and Yasumaro 
may all three lay claim to the title. The question, how- 
ever, is of no importance to us, and the share taken by 
Are may well have been exaggerated in the telling. What 
seems to remain as the residue of fact is that the plan 
of a purely national history originated with the Emperor 
Temmu and was finally carried out under his successor 
by Yasumaro, one of the Court Nobles. 

Fuller evidence and confirmatory evidence from other 
sources as to the origin of our “ Records" would doubt- 


less be very acceptable. But the very small number of 


readers and writers at that early date, and the almost 
simultaneous compilation of a history (the “ Chronicles 
of Japan") which was better calculated to hit the taste 
of the age, make the absence of such evidence almost 
unavoidable. In any case, and only noticing in passing 
the fact that Japan was never till quite recent years noted 
for such wholesale literary forgeries (for Motowori's con- 
demnation of the “ Chronicles of Old Matters of Former 
Ages" has been considered rash by later scholars),—it 


cannot be too much emphasized that in this instance ¢ 


authenticity is sufficiently proved by internal evidence. 
It is hard to believe that any forger living later than 
the eighth century of our era should have been so well 
able to discard the Chinese “ padding" to the old tradi- 
tions, which after the acceptance by the Court of the 
‘Chronicles of Japan,” had come to be generally regarded 
as an integral portion of those very traditions; and it ts 
more unlikely still that he should have invented a style 
so little calculated to bring his handiwork into repute. 
He would either have written in fair Chinese, like the 
mass of carly Japanese prose writers (and his Preface 
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shows that he could do so if hé were so minded) > or, if 


the tradition of there having been a history written in 
the native tongue had reached him, he would have made 
his composition unmistakably Japanese in form by ar- 
ranging consistent use of characters employed phonetical- 
ly to denote particles and terminations, after the fashion 
followed in the Rituals, and developed (apparently before 
the close of the ninth century) into what is technically 
known as the “ Mixed Phonetic Style” (Aana-mashirt), 
which has-remained ever since as the most convenient 


wehicle for writing the language. As it is, his quasi- 


Chinese construction, which breaks down every now and 
then to be helped up again by a few Japanese words 
written phonetically, is surely the first clumsy attempt at 
combining two divergent clements. What however is 
simply incredible is that, if the supposed forger lived even 
only a hundred years later than A.D. 712, he should so 
well have imitated or divined the archaisms of that early 
period. For the eighth century of our era was a great 
turning point in the Japanese language, the Archaic 


- Dialect being then replaced by the Classical; and as the 


Chinese language and literature were alone thenceforward 
considered worthy the student's attention, there was no 
means of keeping up an acquaintance with the diction of 
earlic¢r reigns, neither do we find the poets of the time 
ever attempting to adorn their verse with obsolete phrase- 
ology. That was an affectation reserved for a later epoch, 
when the diffusion of books rendered it possible. The 
pects of the seventh, cighth, and ninth centuries apparent- 
ly wrote as they spoke; and the test of language alone 
would almost allow of our arranging their compositions 
half century by half century, even without the dates 
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which are given in many instances in the “ Collection 
of a Myriad Leaves” and in the “Collection of Songs 7 
Ancient and Modern,"—the first two collections of poems 
published by iniperial decree in the middle of the cighth, 
and at the commencement of the tenth, century respec- 
tively. 

The above remarks are meant to apply more especially 
to the occasional Japanese words,—all of them Archaic, = 
—which, as mentioned above, are used from Hime to time 
in the prose text of the “Records,” to help out the 
author's meaning and to preserve names whose exact 
pronunciation he wished handed down, That he should 
have invented the Songs would be too monstrous a Sup- 
position for any one to entertain, even if we had not 
many of the same and other similar ones preserved in 
the pages of the “Chronicles of Japan,” a work which 
was undoubtedly completed in A.D. 720. The history of 
the Japanese language is too well known to us, we can 
trace its development and decay in too many documents 
reaching from the eighth century to the present time, for 
it to be possible to entertain the notion that the latest 
of these Songs, which have been handed down with 

minute care in a syllabic transcription, is posterior to the 
first half of the eighth century, while the majority must 
be ascribed to an earlier, though uncertain, date. If we 
refer the greater number of them in their present form 
to the sixth century, and allow a further antiquity of one 
or two centuries to others more ancient in sentiment and 
in grammatical usage, we shall probably be making a 
moderate estimate. It is an estimate, moreover, which 
obtains confirmation from the fact that the first notice 
we have of the use of writing in Japan dates from 
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early in the fifth century; for it is natural to suppose 
that the Songs believed to have been composed by the 
gods and heroes of antiquity should have been among 
the first things to be written down, while the reverence 
in which they were held would in some cases cause them 
to be transcribed exactly as tradition had bequeathed 
them, even if unintelligible or nearly so, while in others 
the same feeling would lead to the correction of what 
were supposed to be errors or inelegancies. Finally it 
may be well to observe that the authenticity of the 
“Records” has never been doubted, though, as has 
already been stated, some of the native commentators 
have not hesitated to charge with spuriousness another 
of their esteemed ancient histories. Now it is unlikely 
gthat, in the war which has been waged between the 
partisans of the “ Records and those of the “‘ Chronicles,” 
some flaw in the former's title to genuineness and to 
priority should not have been discovered and pointed out 
if it existed. 

During the Middle Ages, when no native Japanese 
works were printed, and not many others excepting the 
Chinese Classics and Buddhist Scriptures, the “‘ Records 
of Ancient Matters" remained in manuscript in the hands 
of the Shinto priesthood. They were first printed in the 
year 1644, at the time when, peace having been finally 
restored to the country and the taste for reading become 
diffused, the great mass of the native literature first began 
to emerge from the manuscript state. This very rare 
edition (which was reprinted in fac-simile in 1798) is in- 
dispensable to any one who would make of the “ Records” 
a special study. The next edition was by a Shinto priest, 
Deguchi Nobuyoshi, and appeared in 1687. It has mar- 
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ginal notes of no great value, and several emendations of 
the text. The first-mentioned of these two editions is 
commonly called the “ Old Printed Edition” (@A), but 
has no title beyond that of the original work,—" Records 
of Ancient Matters with Marginal Readings” (Mii & ir). 
Each is in three volumes. They were succeeded in 
1789-1822 by Motowori’s great edition, entitled “ Ex- 
position of the Records of Ancient Matters” (ARES). 
This, which is perhaps the most admirable work of which 
Japanese erudition can boast, consists of forty-four large 
volumes, fifteen of which are devoted to the elucidation 
of the first volume of the original, seventeen to the second, 
ten to the third, and the rest to prolegomena, indexes, 
etc. To the ordinary student this Commentary will furnish 
all that he requires, and the charm of Motowori's style 
will be found to shed a glamour over the driest parts of 
the original work. The author's judgment only seems to 
fail him occasionally when confronted with the most 
difficult or corrupt passages, or with such as might be 
constructed in a sense unfavourable to his predilections aS 
an ardent Shintoist. He frequently quotes the opinions 
of his master Mabuchi, whose own treatise on this subject 
is so rare that the present writer has never seen a copy 
of it, nor does the public library of Tokio possess one. 
Later and less important editions are the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading" (&Ma##), 
a reprint by one of Motowori's pupils of the Chinese 
text and of his Master's A@na reading of it without his 


Commentary, and useful for reference, though the title is9 


a misnomer, 1803; the “ Records of Ancient Matters with 
Marginal Notes" (#26), by Murakami Tadanori, 
1874; the ‘Records of Ancient Matters in the Syllabic 


auld 
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Character" (47242), by Sakata no Kameyasu, 1874, a 
misleading book, as it gives the modern Agana reading 
with its arbitrarily inserted Honorifics and other depar- 
tures from the actual text, as the ipsissima verda of the 
original work; the “ Records of Ancient Matters Revised” 
(iE), by Uematsu Shigewoka, 1875. All these 
editions are in three volumes, and the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading " has also been 
reprinted in one volume on beautiful thin paper, Another 
in four volumes by Fujihara no Masaoki, 1871, entitled 
the “ Records of Ancient Matters in the Divine Character "’ 
(WF), is a real curiosity of literature, though other- 
wise of no value. In it the editor has been at the pains 
vf reproducing the whole work, according to its modern 
Avna reading, iv that adaptation of the Korean alphabetic 
writing which same modern Japanese authors have sup- 
posed to be characters of peculiar age and sanctity, used 
by the ancient gods of their country and named “ Divine 
Characters" accordingly. 

Besides these actual editions of the “Records of Ancient 
Matters,” there is a considerable mass of literature bear- 
ing less directly on the same work, and all of which 
cannot be here enumerated. It may be sufficient to men- 
tion the “ Correct Account of the Divine Age" (#fSiEM) 
by Motowori, 3 Vols. 1789, and a commentary thereon 
entitled “ 7otika-Gusa" (PREMRBE) by Wosada Tomi- 
nobu, from which the present translator has borrowed a 
few ideas; the “ Sources of the Ancient Histories" (#®) 
and its sequel entitled “ Exposition of the Ancient His- 
tories" (dk 1%), by Hirata Atsutane, begun"printing in 
1819,—works which are specially admirable froma philo- 
logical point of view, and in which the student will find 
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the solution of not a few difficulties which even to Moto- 
wort had been insuperable;* the “Jdsu no Chi-Wahi™ 
(Mii), by Tachibana no Moribe, begun printing in 1851, 
a useful commentary on the “ Chronicles of Japan"; the ' 
“Jdsu no Koto-Waki" (W801), by the same author, 
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begun printing in 1847, an invaluable help to a compre- as 
hension of the Songs contained in both the ‘ Records a 
and the “ Chronicles"; the Examination of Difficult Sa 
Words" (M4%, also entitled WET), in 3 Vols, 1831, 9 
a sort of dictionary of specially perplexing terms and Hy 
phrases, in which light is thrown on many a verbal crux : 


and much originality of thought displayed; and the 
“ Perpetual Commentary on the Chronicles of Japan” 
(HABIEMM), by Tanigaha Shisei, 1762, a painstaking 5 
work written in the Chinese language, 23 Vols. Neither 
must the Aa Gan Sho,” (MM#), a commentary on the 
Songs contained in the ‘ Chronicles * and “ Records” 
composed by the Buddhist priest Keichii, who may be 
termed the father of the native school of criticism, be 
forgotten. It is true that most of Keichit's judgments 
on doubtful points have been superseded by the more 


perfect erudition of later days; but some few of his inter- j 
pretations may still be followed with advantage. The 
a Gan Sha,” which was finished in the year 1691, - 


has never been printed. It is from these and a few others 
and from the standard dictionaries and general books of 
reference, such as the “ Japanese Words Classified and 





5. Unfortunately the portion already printed does not carry the history i 


down even to the close of the “ Divine Age." The work is os colossal —_ 
in extent ar it is minute in research, forty-one volumes (including the ~ 
eleven forming the “ Sources") having already appeared, The “/abw we 
Cii- fad" and Jaa no Acfe- ati" are similarly incomplete. 
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Explained” (MSE), the “Catalogue of Family 
Names" (WS68), and (coming down to more modern 
times) Arawi Hakuseki's “ 7oaga" (9%), that the trans- 
lator has derived most assistance. The majority of the 
useful quotations from the dictionaries, etc., having been 
incorporated by Motowori in his “Commentary,” it has 
not often been necessary to mention them by name in the 
notes to the translation. At the same time the translator 
must express his conviction that, as the native authorities 
cannot possibly be dispensed with, so also must their 
assertions be carefully weighed and only accepted with 
discrimination by the critical European investigator. He 
must also thank Mr. Tachibana no Chimori, grandson of 
the eminent scholar Tachibana no Moribe, for kindly 
allowing him to make use of the unpublished portions of 
the “J/d'sx no Clu-Wakti" and the “J/den no Kota-Waki," 
works indispensable to the comprehension of the more 
difficult portion of the text of the “ Records.” To Mr. 
satow he is indebted for the English and Latin equi- 
valents of the Japanese botanical names, to Capt. Blakiston 
and Mr, Namiye Motokichi for similar assistance with 
regard to the zoological names. 

Comparing what has been said above with what the 
author tells us in his Preface, the nature of the text, so 
far as language is concerned, will be easily understood. 
The Songs are written phonetically, syllable by syllable, 
in what is technically known as JManyd-Gana, i. ¢. entire 
Cliinese characters used to represent sound and not sense. 
The rest of the text, which is in prose, is very poor 
Chinese, capable (owing to the ideographic nature of the 
Chinese written character"), of being read off into 
Japanese. It is also not only full of “ Japonisms,” but 
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irregularly interspersed with characters which turn the 
text into nonsense for a Chinaman, as they are used 
phonetically to represent certain Japanese words, for which 
the author could not find suitable Chinese equivalents. 
These phonetically written words prove, even apart from 
the notice in the Preface, that the text was never meant 
to be read as pure Chinese. The probability is that 
(sense being considered more important than sound) it 
was read partly in Chinese and partly in Japanese, ac- 
cording to a mode which has since been systematized and 
has become almost universal in this country even in the 
reading of genuine Chinese texts. The modern school of 
Japanese /iterati, who push their hatred of everything 
foreign to the bounds of fanaticism, contend however 
that this, their most ancient and revered book, was from 
the first intended ta be read exclusively into Japanese. 
Drawing from the other sources of our knowledge of the 
Archaic Dialect, Motowori has even hazarded a restora- 
tion of the Japanese reading of the entire prose text, in 
the whole of which not a single Chinese word is used, 
excepting for the titles of the two Chinese books (the 
“Confucian Analects” and the “ Thousand Character 
Essay") which are said to have been brought over to 
Japan in the reign of the Emperor O-jin, and for the 
names of a Korean King and of three or four other 




















6. ‘The translator adopts the term “ jdeographic,"" because it is that 
commonly used and understood, and because this is not the place to jde- 
monstrate its inapproprinteness. Strictly speaking, “logographic” would 
be preferable to “ideographic,” the difference between Chinese characters 
and alphabetic writing being that the former represent in’ their entirety 
the Chinese words for things and ices, wherens the latter dissects into 
their component sounds the words of the languages which it 1s employed 
ta write, 
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Koreans and Chinese. Whatever may be their opinion 
on the question at issue, most European scholars, to 
12 Whom the superior sanctity of the Japanese language is 
not an article of faith, will probably agree with Mr. 
Aston’ in denying to this conjectural restoration the credit 
of representing the genuine words into which Japanese 
eighth century students of history read off the text of 
the Records.” 


IT, 
METHODS OF TRANSLATION. 

To the translator the question above mooted is not 
one of great importance. The text itself must form the 
basis of his version, and not any one's,—not even Moto- 
woris—private and particular reading of it. For this 
reason none of the Honorifics which Motowori inserts as 
prefixes to nouns and terminations to verbs have been 
taken any notice of, but the original has been followed, 
character by character, with as great fidelity as was at- 
tainable. The author too has his Honorifics; but he does 
not use them so plentifully or so regularly as it pleases 
Motowori to represent him as having intended to do. 
On the other hand, Motowori's occasional emendations of 
the text may generally be accepted, They rarely extend 
to more than single words; and the errors in the earlier 
editions may frequently be shown to have arisen from 
careless copying of characters originally written, not in 
the square, but in the cursive form. The translator has 
ereraely considered each case where various a teadings 








7, os Gealdinad of thi haa Writien Eangsina® Second Edition, 
Appendix IL, p, VI. 








occur, and has mentioned them im the Notes when they | ay. 
seemed of sufficient importance. In some few cases he > 
has preferred a reading not approved by Motowori, but Sie 
he always mentions Motowori’s reading in a Foot-note. | ie 
The main body of the text contains but little to per- i 
plex any one who has made a special study of the early | oe 


Japanese writings, and it has already been noticed that 
_ there is an admirable exegetical literature at the student's 
command, With the Songs embedded in the prose text <a 
the case is different, as some of them are among the a: 
most difficult things in the language, and the comment- 


ators frequently arrive at most discordant interpretations pe : 
of the obscurer passages, In the present version particu- as 
lars concerning each Song have, except in a very few | 
cases where comment appeared superfluous, been given 13 :" 
in a Foot-note, the general sense being weually first A 
indicated, the meaning of particular expressions then + 


explained, and various opinions mentioned when they 
seemed worthy of notice. Besides one or two terms of 
which the readers of the Notes are necessarily credited 
is that of the use by the Japanese poets of what have 
been styled Pillow-Words, Pivots, and Prefaces; and 
those Pillow-Words- which are founded on a jen-de-meots 
or are of doubtfal signification form, with the one excep- 
tion mentioned below, the only case where anything 
contained in the original is omitted from the English 
version.’ After some consideration, it has been deemed 








& For a special account of the Pillow-Words, etc., see a paper by 
the present writer in Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 79. ¢f seg. of these “ Transactions,” 
and for a briefer notice, his “Classical Poetry of the Japanese.” pp. 
5 ond 6. 
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advisable to print in an Appendix the Japanese text of 

all the Songs, transliterated into Roman, Students will 
thus find it easier to form their own opinion on the 
interpretatian of doubtful passages. The importance 
likewise of these Songs, as the most ancient specimens ~* 
of Altaic speech, makes it right to give them as much 
publicity as possible. 

The text of the “ Records” is, like many other Japanese 
texts, completely devoid of breaks corresponding to the 
chapters and paragraphs into which European works are 
divided. With the occasional exception of a pause after 
a catalogue of gods or princes, and of notes inserted in 





“34 smaller type and generally containing genealogies or 
ie indicating the pronunciation of certain words, the whole 
Yy story, prose and verse, runs on from beginning to end 
+ 


7. with no interruptions other than those marked by the 


’ ~; 


ca conclusion of Vol. I and by the death of each emperor 
a | in Vols. [Land Il. Faithfulness however scarcely seems 
a) to demand more than this statement; for a similarly 
a. continuous printing of the English version would attain 
-S no end but that of making a very dry piece of reading 


more arduous still. Moreover there are certain traditional 
names by which the various episodes of the so-called 
“Divine Age" are known to the native scholars, and 
according to which the text of Wol. I may naturally be 
divided. The reigns of the emperors form a_ similar 
foundation for the analysis of Vols. II and II, which 
contain the account of the “Human Age.” It has been 
thought that it would be well to mark such natural 
4 divisions by the use of numbered Sections with marginal 
headings. The titles proposed by Motowori in. the 
Prolegomena to his Commentary have been adopted with 
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scarcely any alteration in the case of Vol. I, In Vols. U 
and III, where his sections mostly embrace the whole 
reign of an emperor, and the titles given by him to 
each Section consists only of the name of the palace 
where each emperor is said to have resided, there is less 
advantage in following him; for those Sections are olten 
inordinately long, and their titles occasionally misleading 
and always inconvenient for purposes of reference, as the 
Japanese emperors are commonly known, not by the 
names of their places of residence, but by their “ canonical 
names.” Motowori, as an ardent nationalist, of course 
rejected these “canonical names,” because they were 
first applied to the Japanese emperors at a comparatively 
late date in imitation of Chinese usage. But to a foreigner 
this need be no sufficient reason for discarding them. 
The Sections in the translation of Vols. Il and If have 
therefore been obtained by breaking up the longer reigns 
into appropriate portions; and in such Sections, as also 
‘1 the Foot-notes, the emperors are always mentioned 
by their “canonical names." The Vol. mentioned in 
brackets on every right-hand page is that of Motoworls 
Commentary which treats of the Section contained in 
that page. 

The Notes translated from the original are indented, 
and are printed small when they are in small type in 

gy: “The ‘practice of bestowing a canonical name (odurina t€) on an 
emperor after his decease dates from the latter part of the cighth century 
of our era when, at the command of the emperor Kuwam-mau, a scholar 
named Mifune-no-Mahito selected suitable “ canonical names" for all the 
previows sovereigns, from Jim-mu down to Kowan-mno’s immerliate pre. 
decessor. From that tine forward every emperor has received his 
“canonical name” soon after death, and it ts generally by it alone that 
he is known to history. 
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the Japanese text. Those only which give directions for 


pronouncing certain characters phonetically have been 
onutted, as they have no significance when the original 


tongue and method of writing are exchanged for foreign — 


vehicles of thought and expression. The Songs have 
likewise been indented for the sake of clearness, and cach 
one printed as a separate paragraph. The occasionally 


unavoidable insertion in the translation of important words 


not occurring in the Japanese text has been indicated by 


15 printing such words within square brackets. The trans- 


lator's Notes, which figure at the bottam of each page, 
do not aim at anything more than the exegesis of the 
actual text. To illustrate its subject-matter from other 
sulirces, as Metowori docs, and to enlarge on all the 


subjects connected with Japanese antiquity which are 


sometimes merely alluded to in a single phrase, would 
require several more volumes the size of this one, many 
years of labour on the part of the investigator, and an 
unusually large stock of patience on the reader's part. 
The Notes terminate with the death of the Emperor Ken- 


zo, alter which the text ceases to offer any interest, except — 
as a comment on the genealogies given in the “Chron ~ 


cles of Japan." 

Without forgetting the fact that so-called equivalent 
terms in two languages rarely quite cover each other, 
and that it may therefore be necessary in some cases to 
render one Japanese word by two or three different 
English words according to the context, the translator 
has striven to keep such diversity within the narrowest 
limits, as it tends to give a false impression of the 
original, implying that it possesses a versatility of thought 
which is indeed characteristic of Modern Europe, but 








not at all of Early Japan: With reference to this point 
a certain class of words must be mentioned, as the 
English translation is unavoidably defective in their case, 
owing to the fact of our language not possessing sufficiently 
close synonyms for them. They are chiefly the names ol 
titles, and are the following :— 
Mpata-ne-atahe roughly tendered by Departmental’ Suserain. 

fgata-nurdt a“ a *« Departmental Lord. 





Asomi (Asem) HM Count Noble. 
Atahe a “ Sereerain. 
Fitke és Ln “Prince. 
Hine 4 4 4 Princess. 
alk ik Trrsfortal ave. 
ai be ew fer. 
4s be Lady. 
4 od ab Deity. 
a ad eS apbe. 
Ma “ © The, 
Jhitéo (=F) bad “a sas Any. 
MA (eT) eo deer Chile. 
irdeto " Mas  Aagusinen. 
Murmndr rt Py ee Chief. 
Omi “ “ Gromaie, 
Sabpne a a “Noble. 


HWinte fin the names of humaa beings) Jord. 

It must be understood that no special significance is 
to be attached to the use of such words as Duke,” 
“Suzerain,” etc, They are merely, so to speak, labels 
by which titles that are distinct in the original are sought 
to be kept distinct in the translation. Many of them also 
are used as that species of hereditary titular designation 
which the translator has ventured to call the “ gentile 
name.” Where possible, indeed, the etymological 

— Se Sect. IV. of this Introduction and Sect. XIV, Note § of 
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meaning of the Japanese word has been preserved. Thus 
mor seems to be rightly derived by Motowori from ofe- 
wi, “ereat body"; and “ grandee" is therefore the 
nearest English equivalent. Similarly muerashi, chief," is 
a corruption of two words signifying “ master of a tribe.” 
On the other hand, both the etymology and the precise 
import of the title of zoaér are extremely doubtful. /fike 
and me again, if they really come from Af #0, “ sun- 
child” and fv ae, “sun-female" (or “fire child" and 
“fire-female"), have wandered so far from their origin 
as, even in Archaic times, to have been nothing more 
than Honorific appellations, corresponding in a loose 
fashion to the English words “ prince and princess,” or 
“lord and lady,”—in some cases perhaps meaning scarcely 
more than “ youth and maiden.” 

The four words éanni, ma, miko and miketo alone call 
for special notice ; and ya may be disposed of first. It is 
of uncertain origin, but identified by the native philologists 
with the perpetually recurring honorific my, rendered 
“august.” As, when written ideograpraphically, it is 
always represented by the Chinese character Jf, the 
translator renders it in English by “ true"; but it must 
be understood that this word has no force beyond that 
of an Honorific. 

Mftkete, rendered “ Augustness,” is properly a com- 


i7 pound, mz #efe, “august thing.” It is used as a title, 


somewhat after the fashion of our words “ Majesty” and 
“ Highness,” being suffixed to the names of exalted human 
personages, and also of gods and goddesses, For the 
sake of clearness in the English translation this title is 
prefixed and used with the possessive pronoun, thus: 
Vamato-Take-no-Mikote, His Augustness Yamato-Take. 
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With regard to the title read miko by the native 
commentators, it is represented in two ways in the 
Chinese text. When a young prince is denoted by it, 
we find the characters @)J-, “august child,” reminding 
us of the Spanish title of imfanie. But in other cases 
‘t is written with the single character =f, “ King,” and 
it may be questioned whether the reading of it as #u#o 
is not arbitrary. Many indications lead us to suppose 
that in Early Japan something similar to the feudal 
system, which again obtained during the Middle Ages, 
was in force: and if so, then some of these “ kings,” 
may have been kings indeed after a fashion; and to 
degrade their title, as do the modern commentators, to 
that of “prince” is an anachronism. In any case the 
safest plan, if we would not help to obscure this interesting 
political question, is to adhere to the proper signification 
of the character in the text, and that character is =f, 
da King." 

Of all the words for which it is hard to find a suitable 
English equivalent, Aa is the hardest. Indeed there 
is no English word which renders it with any near 
approach to exactness. If therefore it is here rendered 
by the word " deity” (“ deity" being preferred to “ god " 
because it includes superior beings of both sexes), it must 
be clearly understood that the word “deity” is taken 
in a sense not sanctioned by any English dictionary ; for 
kami, and “ deity" or “ god,” only correspond to each 
other in a very rough manner. The proper meaning of 
the word “ 4a” is “top,” or” above": and it is still 
constantly so used. For this reason it has the secondary 
sense of “hair of the bead;” and only the hair on the fop 

i, Gomj, Section LVL Note 7, ae Cee et 
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of the heacl,—not the hair on the face—is so designated. 
Similarly the Government, in popular phraseology, is 
G Kama, literally “the honorably above"; and down to 


afew years ago AG was the name of a certain titular 
18 provincial rank. Thus it may be understood how the word | 
was naturally applied to superiors in general, and-especially 


to those more than human snperiors whom we call 
“gods.” A Japanese, to whom the origin of the word 
is patent, and who uses it every day in contexts by no 


means divine, does not receive from the word Aw the 


same impression of awe which is produced on the more 
earnest European mind by the words “ deity" and “ god," 
with their very different associations. In using the word 
“deity,” therefore; to translate the Japanese term Avi 
we must, so to speak, bring it down from the heights 
to which Western thought has raised it, In fact Aime 
does not mean much more than “ superior.’’ This subject 
will be noticed again in Section V of the present Introduc- 
tion; but so far as the word Kame itself is concerned, 
these remarks may suffice. 

To conclude this Section, the tramslater must advert 
to his treatment of Proper Names, and he feels that he 
must plead guilty to a certain amount of inconsistency 
om this head. Indeed the treatment of Proper Names is 
always an embarrassment, partly because it is often 
difficult to determine what is a Proper Name, and partly 
because in translating a text into a foreign tongue Proper 
Names, whose meanings are evident in the original 
and perhaps have a bearing on the story, lose their 
significance; and the translator has therefore first of all 
to_decide whether the name is really a Proper Name at 
all or simply a description of the Personage or place, 
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and next. whether he will sacrifice the meaning because 
the word is used as a name, or preserve the original 
name and thus fail to render the meaning,—a meaning 
which may be of importance as revealing the channels 
in which ancient thought flowed. For instance Oho- 
kuni-nushi-no-kami, “the Deity Master of the Great 
Land,” is clearly nothing more than a description of the 
god in question, who had several other names, and the 
reason of whose adoptiou of this special one was that 
the sovereignty of the “Great Land,” se. of Japan (or 
rather of Idzumo and the neighbouring provinces in 
north-western Japan), was ceded to him by another 
god, whom he deceived and whose daughter he ran 
away with. Again Toyo-ashi-hara-no-chi-aki-no-naga-t- 
ho-aki-no-midsu-ho-no-kuni, which signifies “ the Luxunant 
Reed-Moor, the Land of Fresh Rice-ears,—of a Thousand 
Autumns,—of Long Five Hundred Autumns” cannot 
possibly be regarded as more than an honorific description 
of Japan. Such a catalogue of words could never have 
been used as a name. On the other hand it is plain that 
Jzma was simply the proper name of a certain mountain, 
because there is no known word in Archaic Japanese to 
which it can with certainty be traced. The difficulty is 
with the intermediate: cases,—the cases of those{names 
which are but partly comprehensible or partly applicable 
to their bearers; and the difficulty is one of which there 
would seem to be no satisfactory solution possible. The 
translator may therefore merely state that in Vol. I of 


these “ Records,” where an unusual number of the Proper . 


Names have a bearing on the legends related in the 
text, he has, wherever feasible, translated all those which 
<2 yg Seeithe legend in Sect): XXIIL i 
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are borne by persons, whether hnman or divine. -In the 
succeeding Volumes he has not done so, nor has he, 
except in a very small number of instances, translated 
the Proper Names of places in any of the three volumes, 
In order, however, to convey all the needful information 
both as to sound and as to sense, the Japanese original 
is always indicated in a Foot-note when the translation 
has the name in English, and wee «wersd, while all 
doubtful etymologies are discussed, 


II. 
THE “ CHRONICLES OF JAPAN," 

It will have been gathered from what has been already 
said, and it is indeed generally known, that the “‘ Records 
of Ancient Matters" do not stand alone. To say nothing 
of the “ Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Age ' whose 
genuineness is disputed, there is another undoubtedly 
authentic work with which no student of Japanese anti- 
quity. can dispense, It is entitled .Visen-Gi, ic., “ Chro- 
micles of Japan,” and is second only in value to the 
" Kecords,” which it has always excelled in popular favour. 
It was completed in A.D, 720, eight years after the 
“Records of Ancient Matters" had been presented to 
the Empress Gem-miyo. 

The scope of the two histories is the same: but the 


language of the later one and its manner of treating the ~ 


national traditions stand in notable contrast to the unpre- 
zo tending simplicity of the elder work. Not only is the 
style (excepting in the Songs, which had to be left as 
they were or sacrified altogether) completely Chinese, —in 
fact to a great extent acento of well-worn Chinese 
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phrases,—but the subject-matter is touched up, re-arranged, 
and polished, so as to make the work resemble a Chinese 
history so far as that was possible. Chinese philosophi- 
cal speculations and moral precepts are intermingled with 
the cruder traditions that had descended from Japanese 
antiquity. Thus the naturalistic Japanese account of the 
creation is ushered in by a few sentences which trace the 
origin of all things to Vin and Fang (BW), the Passive 
and Active Essences of Chinese philosophy. The legen- 
dary Emperor Jim-mu is credited with speeches mad= up 
of quotations from the “ Vi Ching," " the “Zr Chi" 
and other standard Chinese works. A few of the most 
childish of the national traditions are omitted, for in- 
stance the story of the “ White Hare of Inaba,” that 
of the gods obtaining counsel of a toad, and that of the 
hospitality which a speaking mouse -extended to the 
“age Master-of-the Great-Land,.“ Sometimes the original 
adition is simply softened down or explained away- 
A notable instance of this occurs in the account of 
the visit of the deity Izanagi™ to Hades, whither he 
goes in quest of his dead wife, and among other things 
has to scale the “ Even Pass (or Hill) of Hades."” In 
the tradition preserved in the “ Records” and indeed 
even in the “ Chronicles,” this pass or hill is mentioned 
as a literal geographical fact. But the compiler of the 
latter work, whose object it was to appear and to 
make his forefathers appear, as reasonable as a leamed 
; Chinese, adds a gloss to the effect that “One accoun 











13. Be 14 WE 
15, See Sects. XXI. NXVIT and XXIfi. 
+6. Rendered in the English translation by “ the Male-Who- Invites.” 
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says that the Even Hill of Hades is mo distinct place, 
but simply the moment when breathing ceases at the 
time of death" ;—not a happy guess certainly, for this 
pass is meptioned in connection with Izanagi’s return to 
the land of the living. In short we may say of this 
work what was said of the Septuagint,—that it rationalizes. 
Perhaps it will be asked, how can it have come to pass 
21 that a book in which the national traditions are thus un- 
mistakably tampered with, and which is moréover written 
in Chinese instead of in the native tongue, has enjoyed 
such a much greater share of popularity than the more 
genuine work ? | 
The answer lies on the surface: the concessions made 
to Chinese notions went far towards satisfying’ minds 
trained on Chinese models, while at the same time the 
reader had his respect for the old native emperors in- 
creased, and was enabled to preserve some sort of belief 
in the native gods, People are rarely quite logical m 
such matters, particularly in an early stage of society ; 
and difficulties are glossed over rather than insisted upon. 
The beginning of the world, for instance, or, to use 
Japanese phraseology, the “separation of heaven and 
earth" took place a long time ago; and perhaps, al- 
though there could of course be no philosophical doubt 
as to the cause of this event having been the interaction 
of the passive and Active Essences, it might also some- 
how be true that Izanagi and Izanami (the “ Male Who- 
invites " and the “ Female-Who-Invites") were the pro- 
genitor and progenitrix of Japan. Who knows but what in 
them the formative priaciples may not have been embodied, 
represented, or figured forth after a fashion not quite deter- 
mined, but none the less real? As a matter of fact, the 
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fWo ‘deities in question have often been spoken of fi < 
Japatiese books under such designations as= the’ “Vir ¢: 
Deity " and the “ Yawg Deity,” and in his ‘Chinese’ Pre- : 


face the very compiler of these “ Records” lends his 
sanction to the. use of such phraseology, though, if we 
look closely at the part taken by the gods in the legend b 
narrated in Sect. IV, it would seem but imperfectly ap | 
plicable. If again early sovereigns, such as the Empress 
Jin-g0, address their troops in sentences cribbed from the . 
” Shu Ching,” or, like the Emperor Kei-ko, describe the : 
Ainos in terms that would only suit the pages of a Chinese 
topographer,—both these personages being supposed to 
have lived prior to the opening up of intercourse with the 
continent of Asia,—the anachronism was partly «hidden 
_ by the fact of the work which thus recorded their doings 
being itself written in the Chinese language,: where’ such 
phrases only sounded natural. In some instances, too; the 
Chinese usage had so completely superseded the native 22 
one as to cause the latter to have been almost forgotten 
excepting by the members of the Shint6 priesthood. . ‘This 
happened in the case of the Chinese method of divination:~ 
by means of a tortoise-shell, whose introduction caused 
the elder native custom of divination through the shoulder- 
blade of a deer to fall into desuetude. Whether indeed 
this native custom itself may not perhaps be traced back 
to still earlier continental influence is another question. 
So far as any documentary information reaches, divination 
through the shoulder-blade of a deer was the most an- 
cient Japanese method of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
ene use of 7c Chinese aeranCNEy dete for SOE 
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ported usage having became so thoroughly incorporated 
with native habits of mind as to make the anachronism 
of employing it when speaking of a period confessedly 
anterior to the introduction of continental civilization pass 
unnoticed. As for the (to a modern European) grotesque 
notion of pretending to give the precise months and days 


of events supposed to have occurred a thousand years 


before the date assigned to the introduction of astronomi- 
cal instruments, of observatories, and even of the art of 
writing, that is another of those inconsistencies which, 
while lying on the very surface, yet 50 easily escape the 
uncritical Oriental mind.”  Semi-civilized people tire of 
asking questions, and to question antiquity, which fills so 
great a place in their thoughts, is the last thing that 
would occur to any of their learned men, whose mental 
attitude is characteristically represented by Confucius when 
he calls himself “A transmitter and not a maker, be- 
lieving in and loving the ancients."~ As regards the 
question of language, standard Chinese soon became easier 
to understand than Archaic Japanese, as the former 


az3alone was taught in the schools and the native language 


changed rapidly during the century or two that followed 
the diffusion of the foreign tongue and civilization. “ 


19. Details as to the adoption by the Tait cs of the Chinese a 
of computing time will be found in the late Mr. Bramsen's “ Japanese 
Chronological Tables," where that lamented scholar brands “the whole 
system of fictitious dates applied in the first histories of Japan," 2 ont 
of the greatest literary frauds over perpetrated, from which we may infer 
bow little trust can be placed in the early Japanese historical works.” 
see oleo Motowori's “ Inquiry into the True Chronology,” Pp- 33-26, and 
his second work on the same subject entitled “ Discussion of the i no 
to the Inquiry into the Truc Chronology,” pp. 46 ef regs 

20. “Confncian Analects,” Book VII, Chap. I. Dr. Legge’s translate 
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have only to call to mind the relative facility to most of #3 
ourselves of a Latin book and of one written in Early a 
Enplish. Of course, as soon as the principles of the “aa 
Japanese Renaissance had taken hold of men’s minds in 7 
the eighteenth century, the more genuine, more national “3 
work assumed its proper place in the estimation of students. Da 
But the uncouthness of the style according to modern ~ 
ideas, and the greater amount of explanation of all sorts nt 
that is required in order to make the “ Records of An- > 
cient Matters" intelligible, must always prevent them is 
from attaining to the popularity of the sister history. : 


Thus, though published almost simultaneousiy, the ten- 
dencies of the two works were very different, and their 
fate has differed accordingly. 

To the European student the chief value of the * 
“ Chronicles of Japan” lies in the fact that their author, aos. 
in treating of the so-called “ Divine Age,” often gives a 
number of various forms of the same legend under the : 
heading of ‘One account says,” suffixed in the form of 
a note to the main text. No phrase is more commonly 
met with in later treatises on Japanese history than this, 
—One account in the ‘ Chronicles of Japan’ says,” and 
+ will be met with occasionally in the Foot notes to the 


present translation. There are likewise instances of the <8 
author of the “Chronicles” having preserved, either in a 
the text or in “ One account,” traditions omitted by the = 
compiler of the “ Records.” Such are, for instance, the . 
quaint legend invented to explain the fact that the sun 
and moon do not shine simultaneously,” and the curious 
development of the legend of the expulsion of the deity 24 
ai. It may perhaps be worth. while to quote this legend. in full It ¥ 
is at follows: a 
: 
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Susa-no-wo (“ Impetuous Male”), telling us of the hos- 
pitality which. was refused to him by the other gods 
when he appeared before them to beg for. shelter. Many 
of the Songs, too, in the “ Chronicles” are different from 
those in the ‘ Records," and make a precious addition to 
our vocabulary of Archaic Japanese. The prose text, 
likewise, contains in the shape of notes, numbers of read- 
ings by which the pronunciation of words written ideo- 
graphically, or the meaning of words written phonetically 
in the “ Records" may be ascertained. Finally the 
“ Chronicles " give us the annals of seventy-two years not 
comprised ‘in the plan of the “ Records,” by carrying 
down to A.D. 700 the history which in the ‘“ Records” 
stops at the year 628. Although therefore it is a mistake 


- “One account says that the Heaven-Shining Great Deity, being in 
: Heawen said: “I hear that in the Central Land of Keed-Plains (ic, Japan) 
8 there isa Food-Possessing Deity, Do thou, Thine Augustness Moon-Night 
. Fossessor, go and sec.’ His Augustness the Moon-Night Possessor, having 
reecived these orders, descended [to earth], and arrived af the place where 
the Fond. Possessing Deity was. The Food-Possessing Deity forthwith, on 
tutming her head towards the land, prodoced rice from ber mo uth; again, on 
tumming to the sea, she also produced from ber mouth things broad of fin and 
things narrow of fin; again, on turning to the mountains, she also pro- 
duced from her mouth things rough of hair and things soft of hair. 
Having collected together all these things, she offered them [to ‘the 
Mcon-God] as a feast ona hundred tables. At this time His Angust- 
ness the Moon-Night-Possessor, being angry and colouring up, said: 
‘How filthy! c-how vulgar! What! shalt thou dare to. feed me with 
things spat out from thy mooth?" [ond with these words], he drew his 
sabre and slew her. Afierwards he made his report [to the Sun-God 
des}. When he told her all the particulars, the Heaven.Shining rent 
Deity was very angry, and said: * Thou art'a wicked Deity, whom it 
4, Rot might for me to see;'—and forthwith she and His Augustness the 
Mbon-Night-Possessor dwelt separately day and night." The partly 


parallel legend given in -these “* Records ": forms the aubject. of Sect, XVII 
of the Translation. 
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to assert, as some have done, that the © Chronicles of 
Japan” must be placed at the head of all the Japanese 
historical works, their assistance can in no wise be 
dispensed with by the student of Japanese mythology 
and of the Japanese language.” 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EARLY JAPANESE. 

The Japanese of the mythical period, as pictured in 
the legends preserved by the compiler of the © Records 
of Ancient Matters,” were a race who had long emerged 
from the savage state, and had attained to a high level 
of barbaric skill. ‘The Stone Age was forgotten by them 
—or nearly so,—and the evidence points to their never 
having passed through a genuine Bronze Age, though the 
knowledge of bronze was at a later period introduced 


from the neighbouring continent. They used iron for 2§ 


manufacturing spears, swords, and knives of various 
shapes, and likewise for the more peaceful purpose of 
making hooks wherewith to angle, or to fasten the 
doors of their huts. Their other warlike and hunting 
implements (besides traps and gins, which appear to 
have been used equally for catching beasts and birds 
and for destroying human enemies) were bows and 
elbow-pads,—the latter seemingly of skin, while special 
allusion is made to the fact that the arrows were 
feathered. Perhaps clubs should be added to the list. 
Of the bows and arrows, swords and knives, there is 
perpetual mention; but nowhere do we hear of the tools 





ca. Compare Mr. Satow’s remarks on this subject in Vol. 111, Pt. F 
pp. 21-23 of these “ Transactions.” 
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with which ’'they were manufactured, “and there is the 
sani remarkable silence regarding such widely spread 
domestic inyplements as the saw and the axe. We hear. 
however, of the pestle and fire-drill, of the wedge, of 
the sickle, and of the shuttle used in weaving. 
Navigation seems to have been in a very elementary 
stage. Indeed the art of sailing was, as we know from. 
the classical literature of the country, but little practised 
in Japan even so Jate as the middle of the tenth century 
of our era subsequent to the general diffusion of Chinese 
civilization, though rowing and punting are often men- 
tiond by the early poets. In one passage of the 
Records" and in another of the “Chronicles,” mention 
is ‘made of a “ two-forked boat” used on inland pools 
or lakes ; but, as a rule, in the earlier portions of those 
works, we read only of people going to sea or being sent 
- down from heaven in water-proof baskets without oars, 
-and reaching their destination not through any efforts of 
their own, but through supernatural inter-position.@ 
_, fo what we should call towns or villages very little 
26 reference is made anywhere in the “Records” or in 
that, portion of the “Chronicles” which contains the 
account Of the so-called “ Divine Age.” But from what 


fas 





* “23. A curious scrap ofthe history of Japanese civilization is pre- 
herted. in the word dai: whose ‘exclusive acceptation in the modern 
tongue is “rudder.” In archaic Japanese it meant “oar,” a signification 
which is now expressed by, the teem re, Which has been borrowed. from 
ithe Chinese. It is a matter of debale whether the ancient Japanese 
boats porsessed such an nppliance as a rnufder, mill the word fagishi at 
tvitéd! has been credited with that meaning. The more likely opinion 
seems tobe that both-the thing andthe word were specialized in later 
times, the .carly Japanese boatmen having made any oar do duty ‘for a 
rudder when circumstances necessitated the use.of.oné,.-<. * 
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we learn ‘incidentally, it would. seenr that the scanty 
population was chiefly distributed in small: hamlets sand 
isolated dwellings along the coast and up the: courserof 
the larger streams. Of house-building there’ is frequent 
mention,—especially of the building. of palaces or temples 
for’ sovereigns or gods,—the words “ palace’ and 
“temple” being (it should be mentioned) represented in 
Japanese by the same term. Sometimes, in describing 
the construction of such a sacred dwelling, the author of 
the “Records,” abandoning his- usual flatand monotonous 
style, soars. away on poetic wings, as when, for instance, 
he tells how the monarch of Idzumo) on:‘abdicating.in 
fivour-of the Sun-Goddess's descendant, covenauted that 
the latter should “make stout .his. temple pillars on the 
nethermost. rock-bottom, and make high the cross-beams 
to the plain of High Heaven.”*! It must not, however; 
be inferred from such’ language tliat these so-called palaces 
and temples were of very gorgeous.and imposing aspect. 
The more exact notices ‘to be culled from the ancient 
Shinto Rituals (which are but little posterior to: the 
“ Records.” and. in no wise contradict the inferences to 
be drawn from the latter) having been already, summmarized 
by Mr. Satow, it may be as, well to quote that gentle- 
man’s words, He says = «The palace of the Japanese 
sovereign. was a wooden -hut,,Wwith its pillars planted in the 
ground, instead of being. erected upon broad. flat. stones 
as -in- modern. buildings; The -whole: franie-work, .con- 
sisting of posts, beams, rafters,, door-posts. and, window? 
frames, was tied together with. cords’ made by twisting 
the long ‘fibrous stems of climbing plants, such as Puerdria 
Tryage Bie ibe end bE Sect. XXXIE2 Youke te -. ones 
=»-39-.. Sem Vol. IX. Pt, 1, spp. 191-192, 0f, these -¢"Tagsactionsy* toc! 
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Thunbergiana (4vsu) and Wistaria Sinensis (fut). The 
floor must have been low down, so that the occupants of 
the building, as they squatted or lay on their mats, were 
exposed to the stealthy attacks of venomous snakes, which 
were probably far more numerous in the earliest ages when 
the country was for the most part uncultivated, than at the 
present day..........here seems some reason to think that 
the guéa, here translated floor, was originally nothing but 
a couch which ran round the sides of the hut, the rest 


270f the space being simply a mud-floor, and that the 


size of the couch was gradualiy increased until it oc- 
cupied the whole interior, The rafters projected upward 
beyond the ridge-pole, crossing each other as is seen 
in the roofs of modern Shifi-tau temples, whether their 
architecture be in conformity with early traditions (in 
which case all the rafters are so crossed) or modified 
in accordance with more advanced principles of con- 
struction, and the crossed rafters retained only as oma- 
ments at the two ends of the ridge, The roof was 
thatched, and perhaps had a gable at each end, with a 
hole to allow the smoke of the wood-fire to escape, so 
that it was possible for birds flying in and perching on 
the beams overhead, to defile the food, or the fire with 
which it was cooked.” To this description it need only 
be added that fences were in use, and that the wooden 
doors, sometimes fastened by means of hooks, resembled 
those with which we are familiar in Europe rather than 
the sliding, screen-like doors of modern Japan. The 
windows seem to have been mere holes. Rugs of skins 
and rush matting were occasionally brought in to sit 
upon, and we even hear once or twice of “ silk rugs " 
beingused for the same purpose by the noble and wealthy, 
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The habits of personal cleanliness which so pleasantly 
distinguish the modern Japanese from their neighbours in 
continental Asia, though less fully developed than at 
present, would seem to have existed in the germ in early 
times, as we read more than once of bathing in rivers, 
and are told of bathing-women being specially attached 
to the person of a certain imperial infant. Lustrations, 
too, formed part of the religious practices of the race. 
Latrines are mentioned several times. They would ap- 
pear to have been situated away from the houses and to 
have generally been placed over a running stream, whence 
doubtless the name for latrine in the Archaic Dialect,— 
kaha-ya ie. “river house.” A well-known Japanese 
classic of the tenth century, the “ Yamato Tales,"™ tells 
us indeed that “in older days the people dwelt in houses 
raised on “ plat-forms built out on the river Ikuta,” and 
goes on to relate a story which presupposes such a 


method of architecture.” A passage in the account of 28 


the reign of the Emperor Jim-mu which occurs both in 
the “ Records” and in the “ Chronicles,” and another in 
the reign of the Emperor Sui-nin occurring in the “ Re- 
cords "" only, might be interpreted so as to support this 
statement.“ But both are extremely obscure, and beyond 
the fact that people who habitually lived near the water 
may have built their houses after the aquatic fashion 
practised in different parts of the world by certain savage 
tribes both ancient and modern, the present writer is not 
aware of any authority for the assertion that they actually 

26, Famare Monogatari. 

27. For a translation of this story ste the present writer's “ Classical 


Poetry of the Japanese,” pp- 4°-4+4- 
28. See Sect. XLIV, Note 12 and Sect. LEXI, Note 29. 
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did sovexcept the isolated passage in the “ Yamato ee 
just quoted. 

A‘peculiar sort of dwelling-place which the two old 
histories bring prominently -under our notice, is the so= 
called “ parturition-house,"—a one-roomed hut without 
windows which a woman was expected to build and ‘re- 
tire into for the purpose of being delivered unseen.” It 
would also appear to be not unlikely that newly-married 


29 couples retired into a specially built hut for the purpose 


of consummating the marriage, and it is certain that 





29. Mr. Ernest Satow, who in 1875 visited the island of Hachijé, 
gives the following details concerning the observance down to modern 
times in that remote corner of the Japanest Empire of the custom men- 
tioned in the text: “In HachijS women, when about to become mothers, 
were, formerly driven ‘out to the huts on the mountain-side, and according: 
to the accounts of native writers, left to shift for themselves, the. result 
mol unfrequently being the death of the newborn infant, or if it survived 
the rude circumstances under which it first saw the ‘light, the seeds ‘of 


* disease were sown which clang to it throughout its’ after life. The rule 


of non-intercourse was so strictly enforéed, that the woman was mit allow- 
ed to leave the hut even to visit-her own parents at the point of death, 
and besides the injurious effects, that this solitary confinement must haye 
faid © on the wives themoeclves. their prolonged absence was a seriods. loss 
to households, where there were-clder children and large establish meufits 
to be superintended. The rigour of the custom was so far relaxed in 
modern times, that the huts. were no longer built on the hills, Lut were 
constructed inside the homestead. Tt was a subject of wonder to people 
front other parts of Japan that the senseless practice should still be kept 
up, and its abolition was often recommended, but the aiministration of 
the Shigung was not animated by a teforming spirit, and it-remdined for 
the Government of the Mikado to exhort the islanders to abandon this 
and the (previously | mentioned custom. They are therefore no longer 
sanctioned by official authority and the force of social Opinion against 
them is increasing, so that before Jong these relics of ancient ceremonial 
religion will in all probahility have disappeared from the yronp of islands." 
(Trans, of the. Asiat. Soe: of Japan, Vol. VI, part: Ih, PpP- 455-6.) 
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for each sovereign a new palace was erected on his 
accession; =o ~~ cee Meer ety 

Castles are not distinctly ‘spoken of till a period which, 
though still mythical in the opinion of the present writer 
edincides according to the received chronology with. the 
first century'B, C. We then first meet with the curious 
term: tice-castle,”” whose precise. signification. is a matter 
of ‘dispute among the native: commentators, but which, 
on comparison with Chinese descriptions of the Early 
Japanese, should probably be understood to mean’a kind 
of palisade serving the purpose of a redoubt, behind 
avhich the warriors could ensconce themselves™ If this 
conjecture be correct, we have here a good instance of a 
word, so to speak, moving upward with the march of 
civilization, the term, which formerly denoted something 
not. much better than a fence, having later come to 
convey the idea of a stone castle. 

To conclude the subject of dwelling-places, it should 
be stated that cave-dwellers are sometimes afluded to. 
The legend of the retirement of the Sun-Goddess into a 
cavern may possibly suggest to some the idea of an 
early period when .such habitations were the normal 
‘abodes of the ancestors of the Japanese race."-> But at 
the time when the national traclitions assumed their 
present shape, such a state of things had certainly quite 
passed away, if it ever existed, and only barbarous 
Aines and rough bands of robbers’ are credited with the 
construction -of such primitive. retreats - Natural caves 





30. See Sect. LXX, Note 6 The Japanese term is rna-Bi, ki being 


an Archaic term for * castle," 
31. See Sect. AVI. Mention. of cavodiwellers will‘aleo be found in 
=F . 
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xl Translator's Intraduction. 
(it may be well to state) are rare in Japan, and the 


caves that are alluded to were mostly artificial, as may 


be gathered from the context. 

The food of the Early Japanese consisted of fish and 
of the flesh of the wild creatures which fell by the 
hunter's arrow or were taken in the trapper's snare,—an 
animal diet with which Buddhist prohibitions had not 
yet interfered, as they began to do in early historical 
times. Rice is the only cereal of which there is such 
mention made as to place it beyond a doubt that its 


30 cultivation dates back to time immemorial. Beans, millet, 


and barley are indeed named once, together with silk- 
worms, in the account of the “ Divine Age.’™ But the 
passage has every aspect of an interpolation in the 
legend, perhaps not dating back long before the time 
of the cighth century compiler. A few unimportant 
vegetables and fruits, of most of which there is but a 
single mention, will be found in the list of plants given 
below. ‘The intoxicating liquor called sak#e was known 
in Japan during the mythical period and so were 
chopsticks for eating the food with. Cooking-pots and 


‘cups and dishes—the latter both of earthenware and of 


leaves of trees,—are also mentioned; but of the use of 
fire for warming purposes we hear nothing. Tables are 
named several times, but never in connection with food. 
They would seem to have been exclusively used for the 
purpose of presenting offerings on, and were probably 
quite small and low,—in fact rather trays than tables 
according to European ideas. 

_In the use of clothing and the specialization of garments 


32, See the latter part of Secr. XVII. i oa 
33- See Sect. XVID, Note 16, 
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the Early Japanese had reached a high level. We read 
in the most ancient legends of upper garments, skirts, 
trowsers, girdles, veils, and hats, while both sexes 
adorned themselves with necklaces, bracelets, and head- 
ornaments of stones considered precious,—in this respect 
offering a striking contrast to their descendants in modern = 
times, of whose attire jewelry forms no part. The =< 
material of their clothes was hempen cloth and paper- 
mulberry bark, coloured by being rubbed with madder, ; 
and probably with woad and other tinctorial plants. All ' 
the garments, so far as we may judge, were woven, 
sewing being nowhere mentioned, and it being expressly 
stated by the Chinese commentator on the “ Stan Ffat 
Ching,“ who wrote early in the fourth century, that the 
Japanese had no needles.“ From the great place which the 
chase occupied in daily life we are led to suppose that 
skins also were used to make garments of. There is in the 
“Records” at least one passage which favours this supposi- 
tion,” and the “ Chronicles” in one place mention the straw 
rain-coat and broad-brimmed hat, which still form the 3! 
Japanese peasant’s effectual protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. The tendrils of creeping plants 
served the purposes of string, and bound the warrior's 
sword round his waist. Combs are mentioned, and it is 
evident that much attention was devoted to the dressing 
of the hair. The men seem to have bound up their hair 


in two bunches, one on each side of the head, whilst the a 
young boys tied theirs into a topknot, the unmarried girls = 
let their locks hang down over their necks, and the ee 





ya) uae.” - 2 
i 95. Gee, however, the legend in Sect. LXV. | * 
* 96. See beginning of Sect- XXVIL, “ 
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married women dressed theirs after a fashion which ap- 
parently combined the two last-named methods, | There 
is no mention in any of the old books of cutting the 
hair or beard except in token of disgrace; neither do we 
gather that the sexes, but for this matter of the head- 
dress, were distinguished by a diversity of apparel and 
ornamentation, | 
With regard to the precious stones mentioned above 
as having been used as ornaments for the head, neck, and 
arms, the texts themselves give us little or no informa- 
tion as to the identity of the stones meant to be referred 
to. Indeed it is plain (and the native commentators 
admit. the fact) that a variety of Chinese characters 
perly denoting different sorts of jewels were used indis- 
criminately by the early Japanese writers to represent 
the single native word fama which is the only one the 
language contains to denote any hard snbstance on which 
a special value is set, and which often refers chiefly to 
the rounded shape, so that it might in fact be translated 
by the word “bead” as fittingly as by the word “jewel.” 
We know, however, from the specimens which have re: 
warded the lahours of archzological research in Japan 
that agate, crystal, glass, jade, serpentine, and steatite 
are the most usual materials, and carved and pierced 
cylifdrical shapes (saga-fama and Anda-tama), the com- 
monest forms.” 

The horse (which was ridden, but not driven), the 


=— =--—_— —-_ =— 








$7. For details on th's saliject and illostrations, see Mr. Henry WO 
Siebold's “Notes on japanese Archeology,” p. 15 and Table XI, amd a 
paper by Professor Milne on the “Stone Age in [apan,” read before the 
Anthropological Society of Great Hritain on the 29th May, 1830, pp. 10 
and 11, 
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barndvor fowl, and the cormorant used for fishing, are the 
only domesticated creatures mentioned in the earlier tra- 


ditions, with the doubtful exception of the silkworm, te + 


which reference has alteady been made.” «In the later 
portions of the “ Records" and “ Chronicles,’ dogs and 
cattle are alluded to; but sheep, swine, and even cats 
were apparently not yet introduced, Indeed sheep were 
scarcely to be seen in Japan until a few years ago, goats 
are still almost unknown, and swine and all poultry ex- 
cepting the barn-door fowl are extremely uncommon. 

The following enumeration of the animals and plants 
mentioned in the earlier portion™ of the ‘ Records” may 
be of interest. The Japanese equivalents, some few of 
which are obsoleté, are put in parenthesis, together with 
the Chinese characters used to write them: 


MAMMALS. Horse, (wera Bf and &em My). 
Bear, (4una #§)- Mouse er Fat (sedswent BL). 
Boar, (tof Hf). «Sea-ass" [Seal or Sea-lion?] (mr- 
Deer, (sida gi). chi gee). 
Hare, (usagi Bi). Whale, (éujira fi). 


— — ee — 


38. The tradition preserved in Sect, CAXTV, shows that in times 
almost, if not quite, historical (the 4th century of our era) the silkworm 
was a curious novelty, apparently imported from Korea. It is not only 
possible, but probable, that silken fabrics were occasionally imported into 
Japan from the mainland at an earlier period, which would account for 
the mention of “silk rugs" in Sects XL and LXXXIV. 

39. The (necessarily somewhat arbitrary) line between earlier and 
later times has been drawn at the epoch of the traditional conquest of 


Korea by the Empress Jin-g0 at the commencement of the third century 


of cur era, it being then, according to the received opinions, that the 
Japanese first came in contact with their continental neighbours, and began 
to borrow from them. (See however the concluding Section of this In- 
troduction for a demonstration of the untrustworthiness of all the so-called 
histery of Japan down to the commencement of the fifth century of the 
Christian era). 
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ee Sar than the baiaeren 

Ramdoor-fowl, (420 $8). 
Cormorant, (a §§)- INSECTS, 
Crow or Raven, (4aras [). Centi sorte cde | 
Lkvtercl or Plover or Sand-piper, Sibir hime mea 

(chidori =F 24). Fly, (AaAi sf). a 
Heron or Egret (sagt ¥§)- Louse, (shfrmmd 31). 
paar (send-dert 9B) Silk-worm, (#advéo Bf). 
iVarye { .* W. sack 
Pheasant (digishi 4b). i whe 
Snipe, (stir a) Fisues, Etc. 


Swan, (rhrro-fors fy Bh). 


Wild-duck, (Aamo). Pagrus cardimalts (probably), (adéa- 


Wild-goose, (dari JK). dekt $a) [or perhaps the Fapracs- 


cordinalix (fai §@) is intended.] 


bust Perch ([Perealadrox japonicus] sm 


: ; ae? deal i). 
Crocodile, (mraz py). : 
Tortoise (urmre (i). nace [genes Pentacta] (ae 
Toad er Frog, (faniguty, written 
phonetically). Medusa, (dunage, written phoneti- 


Serpent, (worschi wt). eid 





40. See Sect, XATV, Note 4. 

4t. Mr. Satow, in his translation of a passage of the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters" forming part of a note to his third paper on the 
“ Rituals” in Vol. IX, Ft. U of these « Transactions," recwlers. wand by 
“shark.” ‘There is perhaps some want of clearness in the old historical 
books in the details concerning the creature in question, and its jin is 
mentioned in the "Chronicles." But the accounts point rather to’ an 
amphibious creature, conceived of as being somewhat similar to the 
serpent, than to a fish, and the Chinese descriptions quoted by the 
Japanese commentators unmistakably refer to the crocodile, The translator 
therefore sees no sufficient weavon, fs abandoning the usually accepted 
interpretation of toni (3) = “crocodile It should be noticed that 
the weet is never into any but patently fabulous stories, and 
that the example of other ea vaaad indeed of Japan itself, shows 
that myth-makers have no objection to embellish their tales 1h the 
mention of wonders supposed to exist in foreign lands. 


Ld 
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Eulaiia japonien (haya FEEL), 
SHELLS. Evenymus fapenica, (mara BLUE 


Area Subcrenata [?] (Arrabu-tads, 
written phonetically). 

Cockle [Arra /uffata)( disa-gadi GY &h). 

Tiréinide [a shell of the family] 
(shitodemi 254%). 


Ampelopsis serianafolia [7] (baga- 
wet SME) 
Aphanarthe aspera, (sruku, written 
phonetically). 
Aucuba jafenica [probably] aiagi, 
written phonetically). 
Bamboo, (fair 47). 
Bamboo-grass [ Sambusa chind], sata 
att). | if 
Barley [or wheat ?], (seugi #). 
and Ptaceias reciafes (the general 
name is mane Ff. that of the latter 
species in particular avewti yp G7). 
Bulrash [7ypha japonica] (home $j 
Hi) 
Bush-clover [Zespeu'ear of various 
species), (Angi @R). 
Camelfia japonica (truba-ki FR). 
Cassia [Chinese mythical ; or perhaps 
the nativeCerridipAp iis soporice], 
(ta¢mera, variously written). 
Chawereyparis obteana, (Ai-mo-d1 Hf): 
| Clevers japonica [and another allied 
bat undetermined species), (sa4.- 
i A). 
Clubmoss, (i-tage FI): 
Coceuius thunhergi [probably] (fr- 
aac EE.) | 
Cirgptomeria japonica, (snegi Hi:) 


A) 

Ginger, [or perhaps the Vensiexyiinn 
Es. intended] Acshréamr Bi 

Halechooa mercrantha [but it w not 
certain that this is the sea-weed 
intended] fame fi # )- 

Holly [or rather the Olea aywifolrum, 
which closely resembles holly], 
Arhire-et if). 

Koot-grass [Peligenee fieciorinm 
(owt #5). | 
Lily, (sae7 written phonetically, 
Jamayuriguce (ly EER, and sabi. 

éusa = tf Gi). 

Madder, (ataae i). 

Millet [Panicum ifaticus), (ate We). 

Moss, (dole Ji). 

Oak (two species, one evergreen and 
one deciducus,— Quercus myrima- 

folia, QO. dentate (#ashi Fp WR, fasta- 
toa #fi)).- 

Photinia giabra [?], soda, written 
phonetically}. 

Pine-tree, (accra #3). 

Pucraria Hanbergiana, (tufen YB). 

Reed, (art? 7K). 

Rice, (ine #q)- 

Sea-weed [or the original term may 
designate a particular species], (me 
i i): 

Sedge [Scritay marifiena), sage Pf). 

Spindle-tree [£renyermr nadicans), 
mast! no badsure JEM). 


Vegetable Wax-tree [ter secenda. 1 


wea), (Aanki tl). 
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Wild cherry [or birch ?], Aateta 
1B)- 


Wild chive [or rather the afta 


it], (40-mira SL 7h). 


a ae 
~~ (dew oe 
= a a » 





Winter-cherry [PApials alkedengz ] 
ato-tagacdé written phonetically, 
and also fohodzali Wg5y). 


The later portions of the work furnish in addition the 


following :— 


Cow (mrit 4), 
Dog, (fiw )- 
Cranc, [genua Gras] (foaew fh). 


Grebe, (atto-derd FR Rg). 

Lark, (Aidori wap). 

Peregrine falcon, (hayadusa tt). 

Red-throated quail, (aurnara $f). 

Tree sparrow (ruswee 7). 

Wag-tail, (probably ] (mvena-Aerhira), 
written phonetically). 


Wren, (srmrdi Shh). 


Dolphin, (iruie AP y 


Trout, ( Piecogloras altroeiis)] (ape Gt 


Tonny, fa kind of, vir. 7Apenmacs 
gibi] (eAdhi fa). 

Crab, (Aant Hf). 

Horse-fly (anew oti. 

Chester (4ed0 Mi). 


PLANTS. - 
Alder [Ales etarttioa] (Aartme- bi 
HS). 
Aralia (si-ttena-gartiion $54 Hi)- 
Hrarenia peltata (eka Wp). 
Cabbage [4rusica] (aon $595). 


Cataiia Awempfri [but some say the 
cherry is meant (cased Mp). 

Chestnut (deri if). 

‘Noscorea quingiteleda (fehord-dzura 
NM). 

Envenynias siebofdiqnns (maya Ae 


Afedysarum etculéntum (tog We). 

Airdropyrim Jatifoitmm (tome Bi). 

Aadsura japonica (sen-doclsura §#). 

Lotns: [rielvedrues) Aachire Giz). 

Musk-melon (dosochd QA). 

Oak, [three species, Qwerenr serrata 
(uonug WE :) and Q. glandulifera 
(aarra Wf), both deciduous; (. grow 
(rcdede FAR) [evergreen]. 

Orange (techitoma 4). 

Podocarpus macrophytts (maki Mf). 

Radish, [AapAomwr setivns) obo-me 
Xt). 

Sariite (weitten phonetically) [not 
identified}. 

Water calirop, [Jinpe digtineu] 

Wild garlic{ Aliian wifponicsimr) (sm- 
iru WEES). 

Helhoon beaks [probab Ny) (rankt (), 
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A few more are probably preserved in the names of 
places. Thus in Shinano, the name of a province, we 
seem to have the shina (Tila cordata), and in Tadetsu 
the zade (Polygonum japonicum), But the identification 
‘1 these cases is mostly uncertain. It must also be 
remembered that, as in the case of all non-scientific 
nomenclatures, several species, and occasionally even 
more than one genus, are included in a single Japanese 
term. Thus chi-dori (here always rendered “ dotterel ") 
ig the name of any kind of sand-piper, plover or dotterel. 
Kari is a general name applied to geese, but not to all 
the species, aud also to the great bustard. Again it 
should not be forgotten that there may have been, and 
probably were, in the application of some of these terms, 
differences of usage between the present day and eleven 
or twelve centuries ago, Absolute precision is therefore 
not attainable.“ 

Noticeable in the above lists is the abundant mention 
of plant-names in a work which is in no ways occupied 
with botany. Equally noticeable is the absence of some 
of those which are most common at the present day, 
such as the tea-plant and the plum-tree, while of the 
orange we are specially informed that it was introduced 
from abroad. The difference between the various stones 


and metals seems, on the other hand, to have attracted 36 


very little attention from the Early Japanese. In late 


2 ee ee ee 





42. Sect. CNAXVITI very preserves 2 very early ornithological observa. 
tion inthe shape of the Song: composed by the Emperor Nio-toeku and his 
Minister Take-Uchi on the subject of a wild-woose laying eggs in Central 
Japan, These birds are not known to lineed even so far South as the 
island of Vero. 

43. See the legend im Sect. LXXIV. 
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times the chief metals were named mostly accordinz 
their colour, as as follows: 


Yellow metal........... » (gold). 
White  * eeasevessse. (Silver). 
Red 40 Sore s+. (copper). 
Black  " weeesevevsee (irom). 


Chinese (or Korean... (bronze), 


But in the “ Records” the only metal of which it is 


implied that it was in use from time immemorial is iron, 
while “ various treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold 
and silver downwards,” are only referred to once as 
existing in the far-western land of Korea. Red clay is 
the sole kind of earth specially named, 

Black. 

Blue (including Green). 

Red, 

Piebald (of horses). 

White. 
Yellow is not mentiened (except in the foreign Chinese 
phrase “the Yellow Stream," signifying Hades, and not 
to be counted in this context), neither are any of the 


numerous terms which in) Modern Japanese serve to 
distinguish delicate shades of colour, We hear of the 


“blue (or green), te. black“) clouds” and also of the 
“blue (or green), sea”; but the “blue sky" js conspi- 
cuous by its absence here as in so many other early 


literatures, though strangely enough it does oceur in the 


oldest written monuments of the Chinese. 


With regard to the subject of names for the different 


degrees of ralationship—a subject of sufficient interest 


ee 
44. Mr. Satow suggests that awe (*blue" or “ green") means pro. 
perly any colour derived from the eat Plant (Pelyromrses fatctsatscm, 





hee 
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be 
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to the student of sociology to warrant its being discussed 
at some lenath—it may be stated that in modern Japanese 
parlance the categories according to which relationship is 
conceived of do not materially differ from those that are 
current in Europe. Thus we find father, prandfatlicr, 


great-crandfather, uncle, nephew, stepfather, stepson, 37 


father-in-law, arid the corresponding terms for females, 
—mother, grandmother et¢,—as well as such vaguer 
designations a$ patents, ancestots, cousifts, and kinsnves. 
The only striking difference is that brothers and sisters, 
instead of being considered as all mutually related in the 
same miatiner, are divided into two categories, viz; 

“dni Boe ce wee ee Clder brother(s), 


Ofruio Fh i aes cee oes POUNQEF brother{s), 
“ne BH sc. ove aes ass Ohder sister(s), 


Jmonta tk cos ate see wes FOUNGET sister(s}. 
in exact accordance with Chinese usage. 

Now in Archaic times there seems to liave been a 
different and more complicated system, somewhat re- 
sembling that which still obtains among the natives of 
Korea, and which the introduction of Chinese ideas and 
especially the use of the Chinese written characters 
must have caused to be afterwatds abandoned. There 
sre indications of it in somé of the phonetically 
written fragments of the “ Records,” But they are not 
of themselves sufficient to furnish a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and the subject has puzzled the native Jiterat: 
themselves. Moreover the English language fails us at 
this point, and elder and younger brother, elder and 
younger sister are the only terms at the translator's com- 
mand, It may therefure be as well to quote im extenso 
Motowori’s elucidation of the Archaic usage to be found 
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in vol. XII, p. 63-4 of his “Exposition of the Records 
PS of Ancient Matters." He says: “ Anciently, when 
brothers and sisters were spoken of, the elder brother 
was called se or ami in contradistinction to the younger 
' brothers and younger sisters, and the younger brother 
also was called s¢ in contradistinction to the elder sister, 
The elder sister was called ane in contradistinction to 
the younger sister, and the younger brother also would 
use the word ave in speaking of his elder sister himself, 
The younger brother was called ofe-in contradistinction 
to the elder brother, and the younger sister also was 
ri called efo in contradistinction to the elder sister. The 
; younger sister was called wo in contradistinction to the 
“ elder brother, and the elder sister also was called ge in 
, 38 contradistinction to the younger brother. It was also the 
custom among brothers and sisters to use the words rro- 
a se for se, tra-ne for ane, and jire-do for efe, and analogy 
forces us to conclude that #re-me was used for fmo.” 
- (Motowori elsewhere explains ira as a term of endear- 
“d ment indentical with the word tre, “love;” but we may 
= hesitate to accept this view.) It will be observed that 
' the foundation of this system of nomenclature was a 
subordination of the younger to the elder-born modified 
. hy a subordination of the females to the males. In the 
hy East, especially in primitive times, it is not “Place aux 
= dames,’ but “ place aux muss curs.” 
: Another important point to notice is that, though in a 
few passages of the “Records” we find a distinction 
drawn between the chief and the secondary wives,— 
perhaps nothing more than the favorite or better-born, 














45- Only the foot-notes of the original are omitted, o5 not being 
estential. : 
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and the less well-born, are meant to be thus designated, < 
—yet not only is this distinction not drawn throughout, 
but the wife is constantly spoken of as évo, ie. “younger 
sister." In fact sister and wife were convertible terms . 
and ideas; and what in a later stage of Japanese, as of 
Western, civilization is abhorred as incest was in Archaic 
Japanese times the common practice. We also hear of 
marriages with hall-sisters, with stepmothers, and with 
aunts; and to wed two or thrée sisters at the same time 
was a recognized usage. Most such unions were naturally: 
so contrary to Chinese ethical ideas, that one of the first 
traces of the influence of the latter in Japan was the stig- 
matizing of them as incest; and the conflict between the 
old native custom and the imported moral code is seen 
to have resulted in’ political troubles.” Marriage with 
sisters was naturally the first to disappear, and indeed it 
is only mentioned in the legends of the gods; but unions 
with half-sisters, aunts, etc., lasted on into the historic 
epoch. Of exogamy, such as obtains in China, there iS 
no trace in any Japanese document, ‘nor ‘do. any: other 
artificial impediments scem to “have stood in the way -of 
the free choice of the Early Japanese man, who also {in ; 
some cases at least) received a dowry with his bride’ or ¥ 
brides. | a | 


* © * * * 


If, taking as our guides the incidental notices which 
are scattered up and down the pages of the earlier 39 
portion of the “Records” we endeavour to follow an 
Archaic Japanese through the chief events of his life 

46. See the story of Prince Kara, which is probably historical, in 
sects. CALI ef sey. 
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from the cradle to the tomb, it will be necessary to 
begin by recalling what has already been alluded to as 
the “ parturition-house” built by the mother, and in 
which, as we are specially told that it was made 
windowless, it would perhaps be contradictory to say 
that the infant first saw the light. Soon after birth a 
name was given to it,—given to it by the mother,— 
such name generally containing some appropriate personal 
reference. In the most ancient times each person (so 
far as we can judge) bore but one name, or rather one 
string of words compounded together into a sort of 
personal designation. But already at the dawn of the 
historical epoch we are met by the mention of surnames 
and of what, in the absence of a more fitting word, the 
translator has ventured to call ‘gentile names,” bestowed 
by the sovereign as a recompense for some noteworthy 
deed,” 

It may be gathered from our text that the idea of 
calling in the services of wet-nurses in exceptional cases 
had already suggested itself to the minds of the ruling 
class, whose infants were likewise sometimes attended 
by special bathing-women. To what we sliould call 
education, whether mental or physical, there ig absolutely 
no reference made in the histories; All that can be 
inferred is that, when old enough to do so, the boys 
began to follow one of the callings of hunter or fisherman, 

47. The cestom of using sumames was certainly borrowed from 
China, although the Japanese haye pot, lke the Koreans, gone so far as 
to adopt the actual sumames in use im that country, The “gentile 
names” may have sprung yp more naturally, though they too show 
traces of Chinese influence. Those most frequently met with are Aywse- 


nuidt, dion, Aiake, Kimi, Mipatméo, Afwrashi, Ou, Sukwne, and Wake. 
see above, pp. x¥-xvwi, 
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while the girls staid at home weaving the garments of es 
the family. There was also a great deal of fighting, - 
generally of a treacherous kind, in the intervals of which : 
the warriors occupied themselves in cultivating patches a. 
of ground, The very little which ts to be gathered ae 
concerning the treatment of old people would seem to i 
indicate that they were well cared for. 7 
We are nowhere told of any wedding ceremonies © 
except the giving of presents by the bride or her father, <. 
the probable reason being that no such ceremonics-go ma 
existed, Indeed late on into the Middle Ages cohabtta- * 
tion alone constituted matrimony, — cohabitation often 
secret at first, but afterwards acknowledged, when, instead i 
of going round under cover of night to visit his mistress, } 
the young man brought her back publicly to his parents’ 
house. Mistress, wife, and concubine were thus terms 
which were not distinguished, and the woman could : 
naturally be discarded at any moment, She indeed was. : E. 
expected to remain faithful to the man with whom she . 
had had more than a passing intimacy, but no reciprocal ie 
obligation bound him to her. Thus the wife of one of = 


the gods is made to address her husband in a poem 
which says; 

“ Thout..0..indeed, being a man, probably hast on 
the various island-headlands that thou seest, and on 
every beach-headland that thou lookest on, a wife like 


ey aoe 


the young herbs. But I, alas! being a woman, have no a 
spouse except thee,” etc, etc.” a 

In this sombre picture the only graceful touch is the ‘ ; 
custom which lovers or spouses had of ticing each other's <4 
girdles when about to part for a time,—a ceremony by ? 
aR Sce Sect, XXV. (the second Song in that Section), 
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which they implied that they would be constant to each 
other during the period of absence.” What became of 
the children in cases of conjugal separation does not 
clearly appear. In the only instance which is related at 
length, we find the child left with the father; but this 
instance is not a normal one.“ Adoption is not men- 
tioned in the earliest traditions; so that when we mect 
with it later on we shall probably be justified in tracing 
its introduction to Chinese sources. 

Of death-bed scenes and dying speeches we hear but 
little, and that little need not detain us. The burial 
rites are more important. The varioiis ceremonies 
observed on such an occasion are indeed not explicitly 
detailed. But'-we gather thus much: that the hut 
tenanted by the deceased was abandoned,—an ancient 
custom to whose former existence the removal of 
the capital at the commencement of cach reign long 

4tcontinued to bear witness —and that the body was 
first deposited for some days in a “ mourning-house,” 
during which interval the survivors (though their tears 
and lamentations are also mentionéd) held a carousal, 
feasting perhaps on the food which was specially prepared 
as an offering to the dead person. Afterwards, the 
corpse Was interred, presumably in a wooden bier, as the 
introduction of stone tombs is specially noted by the 
historian as having taken place at the end of the reign 
of the Emperot Sui-nin, and was therefore believed -by 





- those who handed down the legendary history to have 

| been a comparatively recent innovation, the date assigned 
we to this monarch by the author of the “ Chronicles" coin- 
i 49 See Sec IXXI, Noteaz, = =S=OC~*~CS 


so, See Sect, XLT 
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ciding with the latter part of our first, and the first half 
of our second centuries. To a time not long anterior is 
attributed the abolition of a custom previously observed 
at the interments of royal personages. This custom was 
the burying alive of some of their retainers in the neigh- 
bourhocd of the tomb. We know also, both from other 
early literary sources and from the finds which have re- 
cently rewarded the labours of archxologists, that articles 
of clothing, ornaments, etc, were buried with the corpse. 
It is all the more curious that the “ Records” should 
nowhere make any reference to such a custom, and is a 
proof (if any be needed) of the necessity of not relying 
exclusively on any single authority, however respectable, 
if the full and true picture of Japanese antiquity is to be 
restored. A few details as to the abolition of the custom 
of burying retainers alive round their master’s tomb, and 
of the substitution for this cruel holocaust of images in 
clay will be found in Sect. LXIII, Note 23, and in Sect. 
LXXV, Note 4, of the following translation."| If the 
custom be one which is* properly included under the 
heading of human sacrifices, it is the onlyjform of such 
sacrifices of which the earliest recorded Japanese social 
state retained any trace, The absence (of slavery 1s 
another honourable feature. On the other hand, the most 
cruel punishments were dealt out to enemies and wrong- 
doers. Their nails were extracted, the sinews of their 
knees were cut, they were buricd up to the neck so that 


their eyes burst, ete. Death, too, was inflicted for the 42 


lei Sa 

st. Representations of these clay images (Timets-iugrrd) will be 
found in Table XU of Mr. Hemy von Siebolid's “Notes on Japanese 
Avelheeology,” and in Mr, Satow's paper on ™ Ancient ‘Sepulchral Mounds 
in Koudzuke" published in Vol. VU, Pt. IDL pp. 313_¢f sy. of these 
“ Transactions." 
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most trivial offences. Of branding, or rather tattooing, 
the face as a punishment there are one or two incidental 
mentions, But as no tattooing or other marking of paint- 
ing of the body for any other purpose is ever alluded to, 
with the solitary exception in ome passage of the painting 
of her eyebrows by a woman, it is possible that the penal 
use of tattooing may have been borrowed from the 
Chinese, to whom it was not unknown. 

‘The shocking obscenity of word and act to which 
ihe “ Records" bear witness is another ugly feature 
which must not quite be passed over in silence, It 1s 
true that decency, as we understand it, is a very modern 
product, and is mot to be looked for in any society in 
the barbarous stage, At the same time, the whole range 
of literature might perhaps be ransacked in vain for a 
parallel to the naive filthiness of the passage forming 
Sect, 1V. of the following translation, or to the extra- 
ordinary topic which the hero Yamato-Take and his 
mistress Miyazu are made to select as the theme of 
pottical repartee.“ One passage likewise would lead us 
to suppose that the most beastly crimes were commonly 
committed.” 

To conclude this portion of the subj.ct, it may be 
useful for the sake of comparison to call attention to a 
few arts and products with which the carly Japanese were 
fof acquainted. Thus they had no tea, no fans, ho poree- 
lain, no lacquer —none of the things, in fact, by which 
in later times they have been chiefly known, ‘They did 
not yet use vehicles of any kind. They had no accurate 
method of computing timé, mo money, scarcely any 

52 See Sect. LXXXVIL Se ae 
53. See Sect. MCVIL 
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knowledse of medicine. Neither, though they possessed 
some sort of music, and poems a few of which at least 
are not without merit,“ do we hear anything™ of the art 
of drawing. But the most important art of which they 
were ignorant is that of writing. As some misal = 


prehension has existed on . this head, and scholars in 43 


Europe have been misled by the inventions of zealous 
champions of the Shinto religion into a belief in the 
so-called “ Divine Characters," by them alleged to have 
been invented by the Japanese gods and to have been 
used by the Japanese people prior to the introduction 
of the Chinese ideographic writing, it must be stated 
precisely that all the traditions of the “ Divine Age,” 
and of the reigns of the earlier Emperors down to the 
third century of our era according to the received 
chronology, maintain a complete silence on the subject 
of writing materials, and records of every kind. Books 
are nowhere mentioned till a period confessedly postcrior 
to the opening up of intercourse with the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and the first books whose names occur are the 
“Ton Wa" and the “Cl’ien Tz Wen,” which. are 
said to have been brought over to Japan’ during the 
reign of the Emperoro ©-jin—according to the same 
chronology in the year 264 aie Christ. That even 








54. A (ranslation;—especially a literal prose translation,—is ‘et cal- 
culated to show off to best advantage thezpoetry of an alien race. Hot 
even subject to this drawhack, the present writer would be surprised if it 
were not granted that poetic fire and grace are displayed in some of the 
Love-Songs (for instance the third Song in Sect XXIV and both Fongs 
in. Sect. XXV), and a quaint pathos in certain others (for instance in 
Yamato Take’s ediress to his “elder brother the pine-tree,” and in his 
Death-Songs contained in Sect, LANXIX). 
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= statement is antedated, is shown by the fact that 

“Chien Tri Wen™ was not written till more than 
sik centuries later—a fact which is worthy the attention 
of those who have been disposed simply to take on 
trust the assertions of the Japanese historians. It-should 
likewise be mentioned that, as has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Aston, the Japanese terms fami “ written 
document,” and /wie “pen,” are probably corruptions 
of foreign words.“ The present, indeed, is not the 


4place to discuss the whole question of the so-called 


“Divine Characters,” which Motowori, the most patriotic 
as well as the most learned of the Japanese diferati, 
dismisses in a note to the Prolegomena of his “ Exposi- 
tion of the Records of Ancient Matters” with the remark 
that they “are a late forgery over which no words need 
be wasted.” But as this mare's nest has been imported 
into the discussion of the Eaily Japanese social state, 
and as the point is one on which the absolute silence 
of the early traditions bears such clear testimony, it was 
impossible to pass it by without some brief allusion. 





56. Viz. of the Chinese y and §€ (in the modern Mandarin 
pronunciation mva and vj), Mr, Aston would seem to derive both the 
Japanese term fide andl the Korean jut independently from the Chinese 
EF. ‘The present writer thinks it more Yikely that the Japanese fur was 
borrowed mediately through the Korean fu/. In any case, as it regularly 
corresponds with the latter according to the laws of istter-cHiaoge subsisling 
between the two languages, it will be observed that the Japanese term 
would still have to be considered borrowed, even if the derivation of pus 
from 9 hod to be abamloned; fur we can hardly suppose Korean and 
Japanese to have independently selected the same rcot to denote such a 
thing aga “pen.” As to the correctness of the derivation of frenet from 
‘We there can be little doubt, and it had long aco struck even the 
Japanese themselves, who are not prompt to acknowledge such loans. 
‘They wsvally derive fade from frmife, “document hand,” and thus again 
we ate brought back to the. Chinese @ aa the origin of the Japanese 
word for “ pen." - 
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”. 
RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE EARLY JAPANESE, 
BEGINNINGS OF TIE JAPANESE NATION, AND . 
CREDIBMLITY OF THE NATIONAL 
RECORDS, 

The religious beliefs of the modern upholders of 
Shinto” may be ascertained without much difficully by 
a perusal of the works of the leaders of the movement 
which has endeavoured during the last century and a 
half to destroy the influence of Buddhism and of the 
‘Chinese philosophy, and which has latterly succeeded to 
some extent in supplanting those two foreign sy stems. 
But in Japan, as elsewhere, it has been impossible for 
nien really to turn back a thousand years in religious 
thought and act; and when we try to discover the 
primitive opinions that were entertained by: the Japanese 
people prior to the introduction of the Chinese culture, 
we are met by difficulties that at first seem insuperable, 
The documents are scanty, and the modern” commentaries 
untrustworthy, for they are all written under the influence 
of a preconceived opinion. Moreover, the problem is 
apparently complicated by a mixture of races and my- 
thologies, and by a filtering in of Chinese ideas previous 
to the compilation of documents of any sort, though 
these are considerations which have hitherto scarcely 
been taken into account by foreigners, and are designedly 
neglected and obscured by such narrowly patriotic native 
writers as Motowori and Hirata. | 


eal The Chinese characters used to write this word are mui. whith 
signify the “Way of the Gods." The tenm was adoptedl in onder to 
distinguivh the old native belicfs from Boddhism and Confucianism, = 
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In the political field the difficulties are not less, but 
45rather greater; for when once the Imperial house and 
the centralized Japanese polity, as we know it from the 
sixth or seventh century of our era downwards, became 
fully established, it was but too clearly in the interest of 
the powers that be to efface as far as possible the trace 
of different governmental arrangements which may have 
preceded them, and to cause it to be believed that, as 
things were then, so had they always been. The Em- 
peror Tem-mu, with his anxiety to amend “the deviations 
from truth and the empty falsehoods” of the historical 
documents preserved by the various families, and the 
author of the “Chronicles of Japan” with his elaborate 
system of fictitious dates, recur to our minds, and we ask 
ourselves to what extent similar garblings of history,— 
sometimes unintentional—may have gone on during earlier 
aces, when there was even less to check them than there 
was in the eighth century. If, therefore, the translator 
here gives expression to a few opinions founded chiefly 
on a careful study of the text of the “ Records of Ancient 
Matters” helped out by a study of the “ Chronicles of 
Japan,” he would be understood to do so with great 
difidence, especially with regard to his few (so to speak) 
constructive remarks. As to the destructive side of the 
criticism, there need be less hesitation ; for the old histories 
bear evidence too conclusively against themselves for it 
to be possible for the earlier portions of them, at Teast, 
to stand the test of sober investigation. Before endeavour- 
ing to piece together the little that is found in the 
“Records” to illustrate the beliefs of Archaic Japanese 
times, it will be necessary, at the risk of dulness, to tive 
a summary of the old traditions as they lie before us in 
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their entirety, after which will be hazarded a few specu- 
lations on the subject of the earlier tribes which combined 
to form the Japanese people; for the four questions of 
religious: beliefs, of political arrangements, of race, and of 
the credibility of documents, all hang closely together 
and, properly speaking, form but one highly complex 
problem, 

Greatly condensed, the Early Japanese traditions amount 
to this: After an indefinitely long period, during which 
were born a number of abstract deities, who are differently 
enumerated in the “ Records” and in the ‘Chronicles,’ 
two of these deities, a brother and sister nanied Jzanagi 
aiid Izanami (¢¢., the “ Male who Invites” and the 
“Female Who Invites"), are united in marriage, and 
give birth to the various islands of the Japanese archi- 46 
pelago. When they have finished) producing islands, 
‘they proceed to the production of a large number of 
gods and goddesses, many of whom correspond to 
what we should call personifications of the powers of 
nature, though personification is a word which, in its 
legitimate acceptations, is forcign to the Japanese mind, 
The birth of the Fire-God causes Izanami's death, and 
the most striking episode of the whole mythology then 
ensues, when her husband, Orpheus-like, visits her in 
the under-worid to implore her to return to him. She 
would willingly do so, and bids him wait while she 
consults with the deities of the place. But he, impatient 
at her long tarrying, breaks off one of the end-teeth 
of the comb stuck in the left bunch of his hair, lights 
it and goes in, only to find her a hideous mass of cor- 
ruption, in whose midst are seated the cight Gods 
of Thunder. This episode ends with the deification of 
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s8 three peaches™ who had assisted him in his retreat before 
the armies of the under-world, and with bitter words 


exchanged between him and his wife, who herself pursues 
him as far as the “ Even Pass of Hades.” 

Returning to Himuka in south-western Japan, Izanagi 
purifies himself by bathing in a stream, and, as he docs 
so, fresh deities are born from each article of clothing 
that he throws down on the river-bank, and from cach 
es of his person. One of these deities was the Sun- 

fdess, who was born from his left cye, while the 
iste: God ‘sprang from his right eye, and the last born 
of all, Susa-no-Wo, whose name the trarslator renders by 
“the Impetuous Male,” was born from his nose. Between 
these three children their father divides the inheritance of 
the universe. 

At this point the story loses its unity. The Moon- 
God is no more heard of, and the traditions concernmg 
the Sun-Goddess and those concerning the “ Impetuous 
Male Deity " diverge in a manner which is productive of 
inconsistencies in the remainder of the mythology. The 
Sun-Goddess and the “Impetuous Male Deity” have a 
violent quarrel, and at last the Jatter breaks a hole in 
the roof of the hall in Heaven where his sister is sitting 
at work with the celestial weaving-maidens, and through 
it Tets fall “a heavenly piebald horse which he had flayed 





47 with a backward flaying.” The consequences of this act 


were so disastrous, that the Sun-Goddess withdrew for a 
season into a cave, from which the rest of the cight 
hundred myriad (according to the “ Chronicles” cighty 








56. Conf. p. xvii, last paragraph for the modified seme in which 


alone the word “deification™ can be weed in speaking of the Early 


Japanese worship, 
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myriad) deities with difficulty allured her. The “ Impe- 
tuous Male Deity” was thereupon banished, and the Sun- 
Goddess remained mistress of the field. Yet, strange to 
say, she thenceforward retires into the background, and 
the most bulky section of the mythology consists of 
stories concerning the “Impetuous Male Deity” and his 
descendants, who are represented as the monarchs of 
Japan, or rather of the province of Idzumo. The “ Im- 
petuous Male Deity " himself, whom his father had charged 
with the dominion of the sea, never assumes that rule, 
but first has a curiously told amorous adventure and an 
encounter with an eight-forked serpent in Idzumo, and 
afterwards reappears as the capricious and filthy deity of 
Hades, who however stems to retain some power over 
ihe land of the living, as he invests his descendant of 
the sixth generation with the sovereignty of Japan. Of 
this latter personage a whole cycle of stories is told, all 
centering in Idzumo. We learn of his conversations with 
a hare and with a mouse, of the prowess and cleverness 
which he displayed on the occasion of a visit to his an- 
cestor in Hades, which is in this cycle of traditions a 
much less mysterious place than the Hades visited by 
Izanagi, of his amours, of his triumph over his cighty 
brethren, of his reconciliation with his jealous empress, 
and of his numerous descendants, many of whom have 
names that are particularly difficult of comprehension. 
We hear too in a tradition, which ends in a pointless 
manner, of a microscopic deity who comes across the sea 
to ask this monarch of Idzumo to share the sovereignty 
with him, 

This last-mentioned legend repeats itself in the sequel. 
The Sun-Goddess, who on her second appearance is con- 
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stantly represented as acting in concert with the “ High 
August Producing Wondrous Deity ,"—one of the abstrac- 
tions mentioned at the commencement of the “ Records,” 
Ce —resolves to bestow the sovercignty of Japan on a child 
af whom it is doubtful whether he were hers or that of 
her brother the “Impetuous Male Deity." Three em- 
bassies are sent from Heaven to Idzumo to arrange 
matters, but it is only a fourth that is successful, the 
final ambassadors obtaining the submission of the monarch 
4s or deity of Idzumo, who surrenders his sovereignty and 
promises to serve the new dynasty (apparently in the 
under-world), if a palace or temple be built for him and 
he be appropriately worshipped. Thereupon the child of 
the deity whom the Sun-Goddess had originally wished 
to make sovereign of Japan, descends to earth,—not to 
Idzumo in the north-west, be it mentioned, as the logical 
sequence of the story would lead one to expect,—but to 
the peak of a mountain in the south-western island of 
Kiushiu. - 
Here follows a quaint tale accounting for the old ap- 
pearance of the béche-de-mer, and another to account for 
the shortness of the lives of mortals, after which we are 
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it told of the birth under peculiar circumstances of the 
2% heaven-descended deity’s three sons. Two of these, 
+S Ho-deri and Howori, whose names may be Englished as 
a . “Fire-Shine"” and " Fire-Subside,” are the heroes of 


a very curious legend, which includes an elaborate account 
of a visit paid by the latter to the palace of the God of 
Ocean, anc of a curse or spell which gained for him the 
victory over his elder brother, and enabled him to dwell 
peacefully in his palace at Takachiho for the space of 
five hundred and eighty years—the first statement re- 
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sembling a date Which the “ Records” contain, This 
personage’s Son miafried hig own aunt, aid was the father 
of four children, one of whom "treading on the crest of 
the waves, crossed over to the Eternal Land,” while a 
second “went into the sea plain,” and the two others 
moved eastward, fighting with the cliief$ of Kibi and 
Yamato, having adventures with gods both with and 
without tails, being assisted by a miraculous sword and 
a gigantic crow, and hamiiig the various placés they 
passed through after incidents in their own career, as 
“the Impetuous Male" and other divine pérsonages had 
done before them. One of these brothers was Kamu- 
Yamato-lhare-Biko, who (the other havitig died before 
him) was first given the title of Jim-mu Teit-nd more 
than fourteen centuries afer the daté which in the 
“ Chronicles” is assigned as that of his deéease. 
Henceforth Yamato, whith had scarcely been tén- 
tioned before, and the provinces adjacent to it become 
the centre of the story, and Idzumo again emefges into 
importance, A very indecent love-tale forthe a bridge 
which unites the two fragments of the mythology; ard the 
" Great Deity of Miwa,” whe is identified with the deposed 
monarch of Idziinmio, appears on the scene. Indeed during 


the rest of the story this ‘“‘Great Deity of Miwa,” and 49 


his colleague the “Sriall Atigust Deity” (Stkuna-Mi- 
Kami™), the deity Ivasa-Wake, the three Water-Gods of 
Sumi, and the “Great Deity of Kadzuraki,” of whom 
there is so striking a mention in Sect. CLVIII, form, 
with {he Sun-Goddéss and with a certain divine sword 

69. In Sect. i, XXVII, where. this deity is first iaitoned i ha Bs 


called Sivdowa-Bike-Na-no-Aumi, the “Little Prince the Renowned 
Deity." 
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preserved at the temple of Isonokami in’ Yamato, ‘the 
only objects of worship specially named, the other gods 
and goddesses being no more heard of. This portion of 
the. story is closed by an account of the troubles which 
inaugurated the reign of Jim-mu's successor, Sui-sei, and 
then -occurs a blank of (according to the accepted 
chronology) five hundred -years, during which absolutely 
nothing is told us excepting dreary” genealogies, the 
place where each sovereign dwelt and where he was 
buried, and the age to which he lived,this after the 
minute details which had previously been given con- 
cerning the successive gods or monarchs down to Sui-sei 
inclusive. It should likewise be noted that the average 
age of the first seventeen monarchs (counting. Jim-mu 
Ten-no as the first according to received. ideas) is: nearly 
96 years if we-follow the “ Records, " and over a hundred 
if we follow the accepted chronology which is based 
chiefly on the constantly divergent statements contained 
in the “Chronicles.” The age of several of the monarchs 
exceeds 120. years.” 

The. above-mentioned lapse of an almost blank period 
of five centuries brings us ‘to ‘the reign of the Emperor 
known to history by the name of Si-jin, whose life of 
one hundred and sixty-eight -years- (one hundred and 
twenty according to the Chronicles") is supposed to 
have immediately preceded the Christian era. In this 
reign the former monarch of Idzumo or god of Miwa 
again appears and ‘produces a pestilence, of the manner 
of staying which Si-jin is warned in'a dream, while a 
curious but highly indecent episode tells us how a person 
called Oho-Tata-Ne-Ko was known to be a son of the 
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deity in question, 
priest of his temple. 


Take, a son of the Emperor Kei-ko, is the hero.” 


Ixvii 


and was therefore: appointed high 


In the ensuing reign an elaborate 
legend, involving a varicty of circumstances as miraculous 
as any in the earlier. portion of the mythology, again 
centres in the necessity of pacifying the great god of so 
Idzumo; and this, with details of internecine strife in 
the Imperial family, of the sovereign’s amours, and of 
the importation of the orange from the “ Eternal Land,” 
brings us to the cycle of traditions of which Yamato- 


This 


prince, after slaying one of his brothers in the privy, 
accomplishes the task of subduing both. western and 
eastern Japan; and, notwithstanding certain detiils which 
are unsavoury to the European taste, his story, taken as 


a whole, is one of the most striking in the book. He 


performs marvels of valour, disguises himself asa woman 
to slay the brigands, is the possessor of a magic sword 
and fire-striker, has a devoted wife who stills the fury 
of the waves by sitting down upon their surface, has 
encounters with a deer and with a boar who’ are really 
gods in discuise, and finally dies on his way westward 


before he can reach his home 


in Yamato, 


His death 


is followed by a highly mythological account of the 
laying to rest of the white bird into which he ended by 


pene transformed. 


The succeeding reign is a blank, me the next afier 
that transports us without a word of warning to quite 


another scene. 


The sovereign’s home is now in Tsulki- 


shi, the south-western island of the Japanese archipelago, 
through the medium of the so- 


and four of the gods, 
wife, who is known to history as the Empress 


fe ay Pe 
vereign's 


Jin-@6, reveal the existence of the land of- Korea; of 
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which, however, this is not the first mention. The 
Limperor disbelieyes the divine message, and ts punished 
by death for his incredulity. But the Empress, alter a 
special . consultation between her prime minister and the 
gods, and the performance of various religious ceremonies, 
marshals her fleet, and, with the assistance of the fishes 
both great and small and of a miraculous wave, reaches 
Shirai (one of the ancient divisions of Korea), and 
subdues it. She then returns to Japan, the legend ending 
with a curiously naive tale of how she sat a-fishing 
one day on a shoal in the river Wo-gawa in Tsukushi 
with threads picked out of her skirt for lincs. 

_ The next section shows her going up by sea to 
Yamato,—another joint in the story, by means of which 
sithe Yamato cycle of legends and the Tsukushi cycle 
are brought into apparent unity, The “Chronicles of 
Japan” have even improved upon this by making Jin 
ea's husbands dwell in Yamato at the commencement of 
his reign and only remove to Tsukushi later, so that if 
the less elaborated “ Records" had not been preserved, 
the two threads of the tradition would have been still 
more difficult to unravel. The Empress’s army defeats 
the troops raised by the native kings or princes, who 
are represented as her step-sons; and from that time 
forward. the story runs on ina single channel and always 
centres in Yamato. China likewise is now first mention- 
ed, books are said to have been brought over from the 
mainland, and we hear of the gradual introduction of 
various useful arts, Even the annals of the reign of 
O-jin however, during which this civilizing impulse from 
abroad is said to. have commenced, are not free from 
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details as miraculous as any in the earlier portions of —— 
book. Indeed Sects, CXIV CXVI of the following trans- . 
lation, which form part of the narrative of h’s reign, are Ta 
eccupied with the recital of one of the most fanciful tales 7 
of the whole mythology. The monarch himself is said _ 
to have lived a hundred and thirty years, while his 4 


successor lived eighty-three (according ta the “ Chronictes, * 
O-jin lived a hundred and ten and his successor Nin-toku 


reigned eighty-scven years). It is not till the next reiga es 
that the miraculous ceases, a fact which signiheantly a 
coincides with the reign in which, according to a state+ | a 
ment in the “Chronicles,” “ historiographers were first >. 
appointed to all the provinces to record words and events, = 
and forward archives from all directions.” This brings a 
us to the commencement of the fifth century of our era, 3 
just three centuries before the compilation of our histories, a 
but only two centuries before the compilation of the first , > 
history of which mention has been preserved. From that 


lime the story in the Records,” though not well told, 
gives us some very curious pictures, and reads as if it 
were reliable, It is tolerably full for a few reigns, after 
which it again dwindles into mere genealogies, carrying 
us down to the commencement of the seventh century. 
The “Chronicles,” on the contrary, give us full details 
down to A.D. 701, that is to within nineteen years of 
the date of their compilation. | 

The reader who has followed this summary, or who 
will take the trouble to read through the whole text for 
himself will perceive that there is no break In the story, 
—at least no chronological break,—and no break between 52 
the fabulous and the real, unless indeed it be at the 
commencement of the fifth century of our era, fe. more 
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than a thousand years later than the date usually accepted 
as the commencement of genuine Japanese history. The 
only breaks are—not chronological,—but topographical. 
This fact of the continuity of the Japanese mythology 
and history has been fully recognized by the leading 
native commentators, whose opinions are those considered 


‘orthodox by modern Shintoists; and they draw from it 


the conclusion that everything in the standard national 
histories must be equally accepted as literal truth. All 
persons however cannot force their minds into the limits 
of such a belief; and early in the last century.a celebrated 
writer and thinker, Arawi Hakuseki, published a work 
in which, while accepting the native mythology as an 
authentic chronicle of events, he did so with the reserva- 
tion of proving to his own satisfaction that all the 
miraculous portions thereof were allegorics, and the gods 
only men under another name. In this particular, the 
elasticity of the Japanese word for “deity,” Aan, which 
has already been noticed, stood the eastern Euhemerus 
in good stead, Some of his explanations are however 


‘extremely comical, and it is evident that such a system 


enables the person who uses it to prove w hatever he has 

a mind to." In the present century a diluted form of 
the same theory was adopted by Tachibana no Moribe, 
who, although endeavouring to remain an, orthodox Shin- 
toist, yet decided that some of the (so to speak) uscless- 


62. As a specimen of the flexibility: o of his system, the reader to 
whom the Japanese language and Japanese legend are familiar is recom- 
rasa to pense pp. 13-24 of Vol. T of Arawi Hakuseki's 4 Ae: SAE 
7h" (+ jb), where an elaborate rationalistic interpretation is applied, 





fo the story of the amours of Tzanagi and Izanami. Tt is amusing in its 


very gravity, and: one finds it difficult to believe that the writer can have 
been in camest when he penned it. 
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ly miracnlous incidents need not be believed in as 
revealed truth, Such, for instance, are the Story of the 
speaking mouse, and that of Izanagi’s head-dress turning 
into a bunch of grapes. He accounts for many of these 
details by the supposition that they are what he calls 
wosana-goto, ic. “ child-like words,” and thinks that they 
were invented for the sake of fixing the story in the minds 
of children, and are not binding on modern adults as 
articles of faith. He is also willing to allow that some 


passages show traces of Chinese influence, and he blames 5; 


Motowori's uncompromising championship of every iota of 
the existing text of the ‘Records of Ancient Matters.” 
As belonging to this same school of what may perhaps 
be termed “ rationalistic believers” in Japanese mythology, 


‘a contemporary Christian writer, Mr. Takahashi Gord, 


must also be mentioned. Treading in the. foot-steps. of 


Arawi Hakuseki, but bringing to bear on the legends of 


his own country some knowledge of the mythology of 
other lands, he for instance explains the traditions of the 
Sun-Goddess and of the Eight-Forked Serpent of Yamada 
by postulating the existence of an ancient queen called Sun, 
whose brother, after having been banished from her realm 
for his improper behaviour, killed an enemy whose name 
was Serpent, etc, while such statements as that the 
microscopic deity who came over the waves to share the 
sovercignty of Idzumo would not tell his mame,- are ¢x- 
plained by the assertion that, being a foreigner, he was 
unintelligible for some time until he had learnt the 
language, It is certainly strange that such theorists should 
not see that they are undermining with one hand- that 
which they endeavour to prop up with the other, and 
that their own individual fancy is made by them. the 
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sole standard of historic truth. Yet Mr. Takahashi con- 
fidently asserts that “ his explanations have nothing forced 
or fanciful” in them, and that “they cannot fail to solve 
the dotibts even of the greatest of doubters." 

The general habit of the mote sceptical Japanese of 
the present day,—fe. of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the educated,—seenis to be to reject, or at least to 
ignore, the history of the gods, while implicity accepting 
the history of the emperors from Jitm-mu down-wards; 
and in so doing they have been followed with but little 
reserve by most Evuropeans,—almanacs, histories and 
cytlopacdias all continuing to repeat on the antiquated 
authority of such writers as Kaempfer and Titsingh, that 
Japan possesses an authentic history covering more 
that two thousand years, while Siebold and Hoffinant 
even go the length of discussing the Aor of Jim-mu's 
aecession in the year 660 B.C! This is the attitude of 
mind now sanctioned by the governing class. Thus, in 
thie historical compilations used as text-books in the schools, 
34 the Storied of the gods—that is to say the Japanese tradi- 
tions down to Jim-mu exclusive—are cither passed over 
in silence of dismissed in a few sentences, while the 
annals of the hiitttat sovereigns,—that is to say the 
Japanese traditions from Jim-mu inclusive,—are treated! 
precisely as if the events therein related had happened 
yesterday, and were as incontrovertibly historical as latter 
statements, for which there is contemporary evidence, 
The same plan is pursued elsewhere in official publica- 
tions, Thus, to take but one exatriple among maty, the 
Imperial Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibition, in their 


63. Mr. Takahashi Gord's book here alluded tu is his “ Shinté Dis- 
cued Afirteh.” ; } ; 
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* Notice sur l'Empire du Japan,” tell us that " L'histoire 
de la dynastic impériale remonte trés-haut, L'obscurité 
entoure ses débuts, vu l'absence de documents réguliers 
ou d'un calendrier parfait. Le premier Empereur dé la 
dynastic presente, dont il reste des annales dignes ce 
confiance, est Jin-mot-tén-n6“ qui organiza un souléve+ 
ment dans la province de Hiuga, marclia 4 l'Est avec ses 
compagnons, fonda sa capitale dans la vallée de Kashi- 
hara dans le Yamato, et monta sur le trone comime 
Empereur. C'est de cet Empereur que descend, par une 
succession réguliére, la présente famille régnante du Japon. 
C'est de l'année de l'avénenvent de Jin-mou-ten-no que 
date l'ére japonaise (Année t—660 avant Jésus-Christ).” 

As for the ére Japonaise mentioned by the conimissioners, 
it may be permitted to observe that it was only introduced 
by an edict dated 15th Dec., 1572" that is to say just a 
fortnight before the publication of their report. dud this 
era, this accession, is confidently placed thurtecn or fouricen 
centuries before the first history which records it was written, 
nine centuries before (at the earliest computation) the art of 
writing was introduced into the country, and on the sole 
authority of books teeming with miraculous legends !/ Does 
such a proceeding need any comment after once being 
formulated in precise terms, and can any unprejudiced 
person continue to accept the early Japanese chronology 
and the first thousand years of the so-called history of 
Japan. 

. ji 2 ee 

Léaving this discussion, let Us now ste Whethet 
G4. ar ‘the emperor Jirn-1u,—fere-n03, Written 329), being simply 
the Sinico-Japahese word for “emperor. 

Gs. 19th day 6f itth moon of 5th year of Meiji, 
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s5any information relative to the early religious and political 


state of the Japanese can be gleaned from the pages of 
the “ Records" and of the “Chronicles.” There are 
fragments of information,—fragments of two sorts,—some 
namely of clear import, others which are rather a matter 
for inference and for argument. Let us take the positive 
frazments first—the notices as to cosmological ideas, 
dreams, prayers, ctc. 


The first thing that strikes the student is that what, 


fer want of a more appropriate name, we must call the 
religion of the Early Japanese, was not an organized 
religion. We can discover in it nothing corresponding to 
the body of dogma, the code of morals, and the sacred 
book authoritatively enforcing both, with which we are 
familiar in civilized religions, such as Buddhism, Christ- 
ianity, and Islam. What we find is a bundle of miscel- 
laneous superstitions rather than a co-ordinated system. 
Dreams evidently were credited with great importance, 
the future being supposed to be foretold in them, and 
the will of the gods made known. Sometimes even an 
actual object, such as a wonderful sword, was sent down 
ina dream, thus to our ideas mixing the material with 
the spiritual. The subject did not, however, present itself 
in that light to the Early Japanese, to whom there was 
evidently but one order of phenomena,—what we should 
call the natural order. Heaven, or rather the Sky, was 
an actual place,— not more ethereal than earth, nor thought 
of as the abode of the blessed after death,—but simply 
a “high plain” situated above Japan and communicating 
with Japan by a bridge or ladder, and forming the resi- 
dence of some of those powerful personages called Aasat— 
a word which we must make shift to translate by “god” 
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or “‘ goddess," or “deity.” An arrow shot from earth 
could reach Heaven, and make a hole in it. There was 
at least one mountain in Heaven, and one river with a 
broad stony bed like those with which the traveller in 
Japan becomes familiar, one or two caves, one or more 
wells, and animals, and trees. There is, however, some 
confusion as to the mountain —the celebrated Mount 
Kagu,—for there is one of that name in the Province of 
Yamato. 

Some of the gods dwelt here on. earth, or descended 
hither from Heaven, and had children by hunian women, 
Such, for instance, was the emperor Jim-mu's preat-grand- 


father. Some few gods had tails or were otherwise per- 96 


sonally remarkable; and “savage deities” are © often 
mentioned as inhabiting certain portions of Japan, both in 


the so-called “ Divine Age” and during the reigns of the 


human emperors down to a time corresponding, according 
to the generally received chronology, with the first or 
second century of the Christian cra. The human em- 
perors themselves, moreover, were sometimes spoken of 
as deities, and even made personal use of that designation. 
The gods occasionally transformed themselves into animals, 
and at other times simple tangible objects were called 
gods—or at least they were called 4am; for the gulf 
separating the Japanese from the English term can never 
be too often recalled to mind. The word Aan, as pre- 
viously mentioned, properly signifies “superior,” and it 
would be putting more into it than it really implies ‘to 
say that the Early Japanese “ deified,’"—in our sense of 
the verb to “ deify,"—the peaches which Izanagi used to 
pelt his assailants with, or any other natural objects 


whatsoever. It would, indeed, be to attribute to them a 
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flight of imagination of which they were not capable, 
anda habit of personification not in accordance with the: 


genius of their language. Some of the gods are men- 


tioned collectively as “bad Deities like unto the flies in 
the fifth moon”; but there is nothing approaching a 
systematic divisian into good spirits and bad spirits, In. 


fact the word “spirit” itself is not applicable at all to 
the gods of Archaic Japan. They were, like the gods of 
Greece, conceived of only as more powerful human beings. 
They were born, and some of them died, though here 


again there is inconsistency, as the death of some of 


them is mentioned in a manner leading one to suppose 
that they were conceived of as being that as an end, 
whereas in other cases such death seems simply to denote 
transference to Hades, or to what is called “the Onc 
Road,” which is believed to be a synonym for Hades, 
Sometimes, again, a journey to Hades is undertaken by 
a god without any reference ta his death. Nothing, 
indeed, could be less consistent than the various details. 

Hades itself is another instance of this inconsistency. 
In the legend of Oho-Kuni-Nushi (the “ Master of the 
Great Land"),—one of the Idzumo cycle of legends,— 
3s? Hades is described exactly as if it were part of the land 
of the living, or exactly as if it were Heayen, which 
indeed comes to the same thing. It has its trees, its 
houses, its family quarrels, etc., ete. In the legend of 
Tzanagi, on the other hand, Hades means simply the 
abode of horrible putcefaction and of the vindictive dead, 
and is fitly described by the god himself who had ven- 
tured thither as “a hideous and polluted land." The 
gegen Se Oe ee eee eg 


6, For the use of this word to repreient the Jopanese Vows of 
Yomi, see Sect. IX., Note 1. 
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only point in which the legends agree is in placing 
between the wpper earth and Hades a barrier called the 
“Even Pass (or Hill) of Hades.” The state of the dead 
in general is nowhere alluded to, nor are the dying ever 
made to refer to a future world, whether good or evil. 
The objects of worship were of course the gods, or 


some of them. It has already been stated that during 


the later portions of the story, whose scene is laid 


almost exclusively on earth, the Sun-Goddess, the deity 


Izasa-Wake, the Divine Sword of Isonokami, the Small 
August Deity (Suéuna-Afi-Kam:), the “ Great Gods" of 
Miwa and of Kadzuraki and the three Water-Deities of 
Sumi, alone are mentioned as having been specially wor- 
shipped, Of these the fivst and the last appear together, 
forming a sort of quaternion, while the other five appear 
singly. and have no connection with each other. The 
deities of the mountains, the deities of the rivers, the 
deities of the sea, etc., are also. mentioned in the aggre- 
gate, as are likewise the heavenly deities. and the earthly 
deities; and the Empress Jin-go is represented as con- 
ciliating them all previous to her dej arture for Korea by 
“pulting into a, gourd’ the ashes “of a mahi tree, acd 
likewise making a quantity of chopsticks, and also “of 
leaf-platters, and scattering them all on the waves.” 

This brings us to the subject of religious. rites, — 2 
subject on which we long for fuller information than the 
texts afford.” That the conciliatory offerings made to 
the gods were of a miscellaneous nature will be expected 
from the quotation just made. Nevertheless, a very 

67. | Padocarpus mracrap Ayliit, 

68. > The least meagre accoun 

XXXII. 


will be found in Sects, XVE and 
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natural method was in the main followed; for the people 
offered the things by which they themselves set most 
store, as we hear at a later period of the poet Tsurayuki, 
when in a storm at sea, flinging his mirror into the waves 
because he had but one. The Early Japanese made offer- 


sSings of two kinds of cloth, one being hempen cloth and 


the other cloth manufactured from the bark of the paper 
mulberry, —offerings very precious in their eyes, but 
which have in modern times been allowed to degenerate 
into useless strips of paper. They likewise offered shields, 
spears, and other things. Food was offered both to the 
gods and to the dead; indeed, the palace or tomb of the 
dead monarch and the temple of the god cannot always 
be distinguished from each other, and, as has already 
been mentioned, the Japanese use the same word w‘ye 
for “ palace” and for “temple.” Etymologically signify- 
ng “august house,’ it is naturally susceptible of what 
are to us two distinct meanings, 

With but one exception,” the “ Records" do not rive 
us the words of any prayers (or, as the Japanese term 
nerita has elsewhere been translated, “ rituals.") Conver- 
sations with the gods are indeed detailed, but no devo- 
tional utterances. Fortunately, however, a number of 
very ancient prayers have been preserved in other books, 
and translations of some of them by Mr. Satow will be 
found scattered through the volumes of the Transactions 
of this Society. They consist mostly of declarations of 
praise and statements of offerings made, cither in return 
for favours received or conditionally on favours being 


- gtanted. “They are all in prose, and hymns do not seem 


to have been in use. - Indeed of the hundred and eleven 
69. To be found at the end of Sect. XXXIL “Se, 
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Songs preserved in the “Records,” not one has any 
religious reference. ! 
The sacred rite of which most frequent, mention 1s 
made is puiification by water. Trial by hot water is also 
alluded to in both histories, but not till a time confessedly 
posterior to the commencement of intercourse with the 
mainland, We likewise hear of compacts occasionally 
entered into with a god, and somewhat resembling our 
European wager, oath, or curse. Priests are spoken of 
in a few passages, but without any details. We do not 
hear of their functions being in any way mediatorial, and 
the impression conveyed is that they did not exist in 
very early times as a separate class. When they did 
come into existence, the profession soon became heredi- 
tary, according to the general tendency in Japan towards 
the hereditability of offices and occupations. : 
Miscellaneous superstitions crop up in many places, 


Some of these were evidently obsolescent or unintelligible 59 


at the time when the legends crystalized into their pre- 
sent shape, and stories are told purporting to give their 
origin. Thus we learn either in the “ Records" or in 
the “Chronicles,” or in both works, why it:is unlucky 
to use only one light, to break off the teeth of a comb 
at night-time, and to enter the house with straw hat 
and rain-coat on. The world-wide dread of going against 
the sun is connected with the Jim-mu legend, and recurs 
elsewhere.” We also hear of charms,—for instance, of 

co, In the Jin-mo legend we have the more usual form of the 
srperitition, that, vir., which makes it unlucky to go from West to 
Fast, which is the contrary of the course pursced by the sun. In Seet. 
CLI, on the other hand, the Emperor Vd-riaku is found fault with for 
acting in precisely the reverse manner, Vit, for going from East to West, 
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the wondrous “ Herb-Quelling Sabre” found by Susas 


no-Wo (the “ Impetuous Male Deity ’’) inside a strpent's 


tail, and still preserv.d as one of the Imperial regalia. 
Other such charins were the “tideflowing jewel” and 


“tide-ebbing jewel,” that obtained for Jim-mu’s grandfather 
the victory over his elder brother, together with the fish- 
hook which figures so largely in the same legend.” 


Divination by means of the shoulder-blade of 4 stag 
was a favourite meds of ascertaining the will cf the | 


ods, Sometimes also human beings seem to have been 
creditéd in a vague manner with the powet of prophetic 
utterance. Earthenware pots were buried at the point 
of his departire by an ititending traveller. In a fight 
the“linitial arrow was regarded with superstitious awe. 
The great precautions with which the Empress Jin-go is 
said to have set out on her expedition to Korea have 
already been alluded to, and indecd the commencement 


of any action or enterprise s¢em& to have had special 


importance attributed to it, 

To conclude this survey of the religious beliefs of the 
Early Japanese by referring, as was done in the case of 
the arts of life, to ¢ertain motable features whith are 


0 conspicuous by their absence, dttention may be called to 


the fact that there is fo tradition of a délige, no 
testimony to any effect produced on the imagination by 
the earthquakes from whith the Japanese islanders suffer 
such constant alarms, no trace of star-worship; no notion 
fe. with _ his back to the aun. ‘The iden is the some, though fis practical 
cppli¢stion may thus diimetrically differ, the fundamental objettion being 
to going again the sun, in whatever manter the word dyniai/, of some 
kindred expression, may be interpreted. 

71. See Seda. XXXIN to NLL For the “ Herb-Qvelling Sabre" 
see Secta, NVIIL and LAANIL, of, sep. 
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of incarnation or of transmigration. This last remark 
goes to show that tle Japanese mythology had assumed 
its present shape before the first echo of Buddhism 
reverberated on these shores: But the absence of any 


tradition of a deluge or inundation is still more remaikable, . 


both because such catastrophes are likely to occur oc- 
casionally in all lands, and because the imagination of 
most nations seems to have been greatly impressed by 
their occurrence. Moreover what is specifically known 
to us as “e Deluge has Eeen lately claimed as an 
ancient Altaic myth. Yet here we have the oldest of 
the wmfoudtedly Altaic nations without any legend of the 
kind. As for the neglect of the stars, round whose 
names the imagination of other races has twined such 
fanciful conceits, it is as characteristic of Modern as of 
Archaic Japan. The Chinese designations of tue con- 
stellations, and some few Chinese legends relating to 
them, have been borrowed in historic times; but no 
Japanese writer has ever thought of looling in the stars 
for “the poetry of heaven.” Another detail worthy of 
mention is that the number seven, which in so many 
- countries has been considered sacred, is here not prominent 
in any way, its place being taken by eight. Thus we 
have Eight Great Islands, an Eight-forked Serpent, a 
beard Eighty Hand-breadths long, a God named “ Eight 
Thousand Spears,” Eighty or Eight Hundred Myriads 
of Deities, ete., etc. The commentators think it necessary 
to tell us that all these eights and cighties need not be 
taken literally, as they simply mean a great number. 
The fact remains that the number eight had, for some 
unknown reason, a special significance attached to it; 
and as the documents which mention eight also mention 
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fine cand ten,’ besides higher numbers, and ‘as in som¢ 
test cases, such as that of the Eight Great Islands, each 
of the cight, is separately enumerated, it is plain that 


when the Early Japanese said eight they, mheant eight, 


though they, may doubless have used that number in 
a vague manner, as, we. a9 a-dozen, . hundred, and a 
‘thousand: : ty 


- How. glaringly different all this | fain the peer 


‘accounts of Shinto that have been given. by some recent 
éo popular writers -calls for no comment, Thus one of 
them, jwhom another quotes as an. authority,” tells 0s 
that Slinto “consists in the belief that the productive 
ethereal spirit being expanded through the whole universe) 
¢very ‘part is in }some degree impregnated with it, and 


therefore evety part is in some measure the seat of the 


deity; whence lécal- gods and ‘goddesses are everywhere 
avyorshipped, and consequently multiplied without end, 
Like the ancient-Romans and the Greeks, they acknowl: 
edge a Supreme Being, the first, the suprenic, the intel- 
‘Jectual, by which. men have been reclaimed from: rudeness 
and barbarism ‘to elegance. and refinement, and been 
taught through privileged nien and women, not only to 
Jive with more ‘comfort, but to die with better hopes."(!) 
Truly, when one perusés (such utterly: groundless. asser- 
tidns,—for that here quoted is but one among mahy,— 
oné is tempted ‘to believe that ‘the’'nineteenth century, 
must form: part of the early mythopoeic age. ou 

With regard to the question of government, we learn 
litle beyond such vaguc- statements as that to. so-and-so 
was yielded by his cighty brethren’ the sovereignty of 
the land of Idzumo, or that Tranagi divided the domntion 
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over all things between his three children, bestowing on. 


one the “Plain of High Heaven,” on another the -Domi- 
nion of the Night, and on the third the “ Sea-Plain.” 
But we do not in the earlier legends see such sovereignty 
actually administered. The heavenly gods seem rather to 


have been conceived as forming a sort of commonwealth, . 


Who decided things: by meeting together in counsel in'the 


; stony bed of the “ River ‘of Heaven,” and taking the 
advice of the” shrewdest of their number. Indeed the 
various divine’ -asseniblics, to which the story in the 


"Records" and "Chronicles" introduces us, remind us 
of nothing so much as of the village assemblies of primi- 
tive tribes in many parts of the world, where the clever- 
ness. of one and the general willingness to follow his 
suggestions fill the place of the more definite organization 
of later tintes: 

‘Descending from heaven to earth, we find little 
during the so-called “Divine Age” but stories of isolated 


individuals and families; and it is not till the narrative - 


of the wars of the earlier Emperors comniences, that any 
kind “of political ‘organization comes into view. Then at 


once we hear of chieftains in every. locality, who lead 62 


their men 16 battle, and are seemingly the sole deposi- 
tories of power, each in his microscopic sphere, «The 
legend of» Jimmu ‘itself, however, is sufficient to show 
that autocracy, as we understand it, was not characteristic 


of the govertinent of the Tsukushi tribes; for Jint-mu— 


and his brother, until the latter's death, are represented 
as joint chieftains of their host. Similarly we find that 


the “ Territorial Owners" of Yamato, and the “ Rulers” - 


of Idzumio, whom Jim-inu or his successors are said to 


have subjugated, are.constantly spoken of in the Plural, 


bee ow. 
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as it if to intimate that they exercised a divided sove- 
reignty. During the whole of the so-called “ Human 
Age" we meet, both in parts of the country which were 
already subject to the Imperial rule and in others which 
were not yet annexed, with local magnates bearing these 
same titles of “ Territorial Owners,” “ Rulers,” “ Chiefs,” 
ctc.; and the impression lcfit on the mind is that in early 
historical times the sovercign’s power was not exercised 
directly over all parts of Japan, but that in many cases 
the local chieftains continued to hold sway though own- 
ing some sort of allegiance to the emperor in Yamato, 
while in others the eniperor was strong enough to depose 
these local rulers, and to put in their place Ins own 
kindred or retainers, who however exercised unlimited 
authority in their own districts, and used the same titles 
as had been borne by the former native rulers,—that, in 
fact, the government was feudal rather than centralized, 
This characteristic of the political organization of Early 
Japan has not altogether escaped the attention of the 
native commentators, Indecd the great Shinto scholar 
Hirata not only recognizes the fact, but endeavours to 
prove that the system of centralization which obtained 
during the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the 
twellth centuries, and which has been revived in our own 
day, is nothing but an imitation of the Chinese bureau- 
cralic system; and he asserts that an organized feudalism, 
similar to that which existed from the twelfth century 
down to the yeat 1867, was the sole really ancient and 
national Japanese form of government. The translator 
cannot follow Hirata to such lengths, as he sees no 
evidence in the early histories of the intricate organiza- 
tion of medieval Japan, But that, beyond the immediate 
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limits of the Imperial domain, the government resemoled 


feudalism rather than centralization seems indisputable. 63 


It is also true that the seventh century witnessed a sud- 
den move in the direction of bureaucratic organization, 
many of the titles which had up till that time denoted 
actual provincial chieftains being then either suppressed, 
or else allowed to sink into mere “ gentile names.” 
Another remark which is suggested by a careful perusal 
of the two ancient histories is that the Imperial succes- 
sion was in early historical times very irregular. Strange 
caps occur as late as the sixth century of our era; and 
even when it was one of the children who inherited his 
father’s throne, that child was rarely the eldest son. 


ss * * * « 


What now. are we to gather from this analysis. of 
the religious and political features revealed to us by a 
study of the books containing the Early Japanese tradi- 
tions as te the still remoter history and tribal divisions 
of Japan, and as to the origin of the Japanese legends? 
Very little that is certain, perhaps; but, in the opinion 
of the present writer, two or three interesting probabilities. 

In view of the multiplicity of gods and the compli- 
cations of the so-called historical traditions, he thinks that 
it would be a frieri difficult to believe that the develop- 
ment of Japanese civilization should have run on in a 
single stream broken only in the third century by the 


cnmmencement of intercourse with the mainland of Asia. — 


We are, however, not lef to such a mercly theoretical 
consideration, There are clear indications of there having 
been three centres of legendary cycles, three streams 
which mixed together to form the Japan which meets us 
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at the dawn of authentic history in the fifth century of 
our era. One of these centres,—the most important in. 
the mythology,—is Idzumo; the second is Yamata: the 


third is. Tsukushi, called in) modern times Kiushiu. — 


Eastern and Northern, Japan count for nothing; indeed, 
much of the North-East and North was, down ta com- 
paratively recent times, occupied by the barbarous Ainos: 
or, as they are called by the Japanese, Yemishi, Yebisu, 
or Yezo.. That the legends or traditions derived fron the 
three: parts. of the country here. mentioned accord but im: 
perfectly together is an opinion which lias already been 
alluded to, and wpon which light may perhaps be thrown 
by amore thorough shifting of the myths and beliefs 
classified according to this three-fold system. The ques- 
lion of the ancient division of Japan into several inde- 
64 pendent states is, however, not completely a matter ‘of 
opinion. For we have in the “Shan Ha! Ching" a 
positive statement concerning a Northern and-a Southern 
Yamato | (4g), and the Chinese annals of both the Han 
dynasties tell us of the division of the country into a’ 
much larger number of kingdoms, of which, accordin® to 
the annals of the later Han dynasty, Yamato (apa) was 
the most powerful. A. later official Chinese historian also 
tells us that /i4-pén (qx, our fapan) and Yamato had ° 
been two different states, and that Jih-pie was reported 
fo have swallowed up Yamato. By _/it-péu the author 
evidently meant to speak of the islind of Tsukushi or of 


part of it. That the Chinese were fairly well acquainted — 


with Japan is shown by the fact of there being in the 


old Chinese literature more than one mention of “ the > 
country of-the hairy people beyond the mountains th the 
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East-and North,"—that is of the Yemishi or Ainos, No 
Chinese book would seem: to mention Idzumo as ‘having =. 
formed a separate country; and this evidence must be =-§ 
allowed its whole weight. It is possible, of course, that’ é » aa 
Idzumo may have been incorporated with ¥amiato before 

the conquest-of the latter by the Tsukushi people, and 
in. this-ease some of the inconsistencies of the history 
may be traceable to a confusion of the traditions concern- ‘S. 
ing the -conquest of Idzumo by Yamato and ‘of those ‘S 
concerning: the conquest of Yamato by Tsukushi. Perhaps 

too (for so almost impossible a task is it to reconstruct-. ‘ 
history: out of legend) there may not, after all, be suffi- a 
cient warrant for believing in the former existence of . 
Idzumo ‘as <a. separate state, though it certainly seems “= 
hard to account otherwise for-the _peculiar place that * - 
Idzumo occupies in mythic story, Tnany case, and what- Be! 
ever light may hereafter be thrown on this very obscure % 
' question, it must be remembered that, so far ‘as clear ‘Ey 
native documentary evidence reaches, goo A.D, is'ap- Be 
proximately the highest limit of reliable Japanese history. ) 
Beyond that date we are at once confronted with the 
miraculous; and if any facts relative to earlier seen are 
to? be extracted from the pages of the “Records” and jl ae 
“Chronicles,” it must be by a process very different from = 


that of simply reading and taking their assertions Bie sae - x 
trust. | ae 

With regard to the origin, or rather to the signi- — 4 
ficance, of the clearly fanciful. portions of- the Japan- a 
ese legends, the question here mooted as to the probability 6s ; z 
of the Japanese mythology being a mixed one warns us-to an 
exercise more than usual caution im endeavouring to a 


interpret it. Jn fact, it bids us- wait to interpret it ontil 
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such time as further research shall have shown which 
legends belong together. For if they are of hetero- 
geneous origin, it is hopeless to attempt to establish a 


‘genealogical tree of the gods, and the very phrase so 


often heard in discussions on this subject,—" the original 
religious beliefs of the Japanese,"—ceases to have any 
precise meaning; for different beliefs may have been 
equally ancient and original, but distinguished geo- 
grapically by belonging to different parts of the country. 
Furthermore it may not be superfluous to call attention 
to the fact that the gods who are mentioned in the 


opening phrases of the histories as we now have them 


are not therefore necessarily the gods that were most 
anciently worshipped, Surely in religions, as in books, 


‘it is not often the preface that is written first. And yet 


this simple consideration has been constantly neglected, 
and, one after another, European writers having a tincture 
of knowledge of Japanese mythology, tell us of original 
Dualities, Trinities, and Supreme Deities, without so much 
as pausing to notice that the only two authorities in the 
matter,—viz., the “ Records” and the “ Chronicles,"— 
differ most gravely in the lists they furnish of primary 
gods. If the present writer ventured to throw out a 
suggestion where so many random assertions have been 
made, it would be to the effect that the various abstrac- 
tions which figure at the commencement of the “ Records” 
and of the “ Chronicles" were probably later growths, 
and perhaps indeed mere inventions of individuals priests. 
There is nothing either in the histories or in the Shinto 
Rituals to show that these gods, or some one or more 
of them, were in early days, as has been sometimes 
supposed, the objects of a purer worship which was 
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afterwards obscured by the legends of Izanagi, Izanami, 
and their numerous descendants. On the contrary, with 
the exception of the deity Taka-Mi-Musu-Bi,* they are 
no sooner mentioned than they vanish into space. 
Whether it is intrinsically likely that so rude a race 6 

as the Early Japanese, and a race 80 little given to 
metaphysical speculation as the Japanese at all times of 
their history, should have commenced by a highly abstract 
worship which they afterwards completely abandoned, is 
a question which may better be left to those whose 
general knowledge of early peoples and early religious 
beliefs entitles their decisions to respect. Their assistance, 
likewise, even after the resolution of the Japanese mytho- 
logy into its several component parts, must be called in 
by the specialist to help in deciding how much of this 
mythology should be interpreted according to the “ solar" 
method now so popular in England, how much should 
be accepted as history more or less perveted, how much 
should be regarded as embodying attempts at explaining 
facts in nature, and what residue may be rejected as 
simple fabrication of the priesthoorl in comparatively late 
times.” ‘Those who are personally acquainted with the 
Japanese character will probably incline to enlarge the 
area of the three later divisions more than would be 
prudent in the case of the highly imaginative Aryans, 
and to point out that, though some few Japanese legends 


v4. Je. the High August Producing Wondrous Deity. He is the 
second divine personage whose birth is mentioned in the Records (see 
Sect. I Note §). In the stery of the creation given in the “ Chronicles" 
he docs not appear except in “ One account." 

75. Sect. XNAVII is a good instance of the third of these catagories. 
For an elaborate myth founded on the name of a place see Sect, LAY. 
lesser instances occur in Sects, XLIV, LXNV,.and LXXIIL 
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or portions of legends can be traced to false etymologies 
invented to account for names of places, and are there- 
fore true myths in the strict acception of the term, yet 
the kindred process whereby personality ts ascribed to 
inanimate objects—a process which lies at the very root 
of Aryan mythology,—is altogether alien to the Japanese 
genius, and indeed to the Far-Eastern mind in general. 
Mythology thus originated has been aptly described asa 
‘disease of language.” But all. persons are not liable to 
catch the same disease, neither presumably. are all langu- 
ages; and it is hard to see how a linguistic disease 
which consists in mistaking a metaphor for a reality can 
attack a tongue to which metaphor, cven in its tamest 
shape, is an almost total stranger. Thus not only have 
Japanese Nouns no Genders and Japanese Verbs no 
Persons, but the names of inanimate objects cannot even 
be used as the subjects of Transitive Verbs. Nowhere 


S for instance in Japanese, whether Archaic, Classical, or 
Ag 67 Modern, do we meet with such metaphorical,—mytholo- 
— gical,—plirases at “the hot wind melts the ice,” or “ his 
conversation delights me," where the words “wind” and 
‘conversation’ are spoken of as if they were personal 
agents. No, the idea is invariably rendered in some 
other and impersonal way. Yet what a distance separates 
snch statements, in which the ordinary European reader 
unacquainted with any Altaic tongue would scarcely re- 
sf, cognize the existence of any personification at all, frony 
- the bolder flights of Aryan metaphor! Indeed, though 
£) Altaic Asia has produced very few wise men, the words 
x, of its languages closely correspond to the definition of 


words as “the wise man’s counters’; for they are colour- 
less and matter-of-fact, and rarely if ever carry him whe 
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speaks them above the level of sober reality. At the 
same time, it is patent that the sun plays seme part in 
the Japanese mythology; and even the legend of Prince 
VYamato-Take, which has hitherto been generally accept- 
ed as historical or semi-historical, bears such close 
reseniblance to legends in other countries which have 
been pronounced to be solar by great authorities that it 
may at least be worth while to subject it to investigation 
from that point of view.” ‘The present writer has already 
expressed his conviction that this matter is not one for 
the specialist to decide alone. He would only, from the 
Japanese point of view, suggest very particular caution 
in the application to Japanese legend of a method of 
interpretation which has elsewhere been fruitful of great 
results. - | 

A further particular which is deserving of notice is the 
almost certain fact of a recension of the various traditions 
at a comparatively late date. This is partly shown by 
the amount of geographical knowledge displayed in the 
enumeration of the various islands supposed to have been 
given birth to by Izanagi and Izanami (the “Male who 
Invites” and the “Female who Invites"),—an amount 
and an exactness of knowledge unattainable at a time 
prior to the union under one rule of all the provinces 
mentioned, and significantly not extending much beyond 
those provinces, Such a recension may likewise be in- 
ferred,—if the opinion of the manifold origin of the 
Japanese traditions be accepted,—from the fairly ingenious 
manner in which their component parts have generally 
been welded together. The way in which one or two 


legends,—for instance, that of the curious Curse pro- gs 


76. Sot Sects. LAXIX-XCI. 
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nounced by the younger brother Ho-wori on the elder 
Ho-deri—are repeated more than once exemplifies a less 
intelligent revision.” Under, this heading may, perhaps, 
be included the legends of the conquest of Yamato by 
the Emperor Jim-mu and of the conquest of the same 
country by the Empress Jin-go, which certainly bear a 
suspicious likeness to each other, Of the subjection of 
Korea by this last-named personage it should be observed 
that the Chinese and Korean histories, so far as they are 
known. to us, make no mention, and indeed the dates, as 
more specially given in the “ Chronicles,” clearly show 
the inconsistency of the whole story ; for Jin-go's husband, 
the Emperor Chit-ai, is said to have been born in the 
19th year of the reign of Sei-mu, ae. in A.D. 149, while 
his father, Prince Yamato-Take, is said to haved died in 
the 43rd year of Kei-ké, #e. in A.D. 113, so that there 
is an interval of thirty-six years between the death of 
the father and the birth of the son!" 

One peculiarly interesting piece of information to be 
derived from a careful study of the “ Records” and 
“ Chronicles" (though it is one on which the patriotic 
Japanese commentators preserve complete silence) is that, 
at the very earliest period to which the twilight of legend 
stretches back, Chinese influence had already begun to 





77 ‘See this legend as first given in Sects. XL and XLI ond -after- 
wards in quile another context in Sect. CAV. The way in which “One 
account” of the “Chronicles of Japan" tells the story of the mivages 
committed on the fields of the Sun-Gioddess by her brother, the = Im- | 
peloous Male Deity,” might perhaps justify the opinion that that bkewise 
is but the same tale im another form. The legend is evidently a very 
important one. 

78 The translator's atlention was drawn to the inconsistency of (hese _ 
dates by Mr. Ernest Satov, 
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make itself felt in these islands, communicating to the 
inhabitants both implements and ideas. This is surely a 
fact of very particular importance, lending, as it does, its 
weight to the mass of evidence which goes to prove that 
in almost all known cases culture has been introduced 
from abroad, and has not been spontancously developed. 
The traces of Chinese influence are indeed not numerous, 
but they are unmistakable. Thus we find chopsticks 
mentioned beth in the Idzumo and in the Kiushu 


legendary cycle. The legend of the birth of the Sun- 69 


Goddess and Moon-God from Izanagi's eyes isa scarcely 
altered fragment of the Chinese myth of Pan Ku; the 
superstition that peaches had assisted Izanagi to repel 
the hosts of Hades can almost certainly be traced to a 
Chinese source, and the hand-maidens of the Japanese 
Sun-Goddess are mentioned under the exact tithe of the 
Spinning Damsel of Chinese myth (38k), while the 
River of Heaven (#1), which figures in the same legend, 
is equally Chinese—for surely both names cannot be 
mere coincidences. A like remark applies to the name 
of the Deity of the Kitchen, and to the way in which 
that deity is mentioned.” The art of making an in- 
toxicating liquor is referred to in the very earliest Japan- 
esc legends. Are we to believe that its invention here 
was independent of its invention on the continent? In 
this instance moreover the old histories bear witness 
against themselves; for they mention this same liquor in 
terms showing that it was a curious rarity in what, 
according to the accepted chronology, corresponds to 
the century immediately preceding the Christian era, and 
again in the third century of thatera, The whole story 
~ 9g. See Sect. XXIX, Note 16. = 
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ofthe Sea-God’s palace has a Chinese ring about it, 
and the “ cassia-tree ’’ (HE) mentioned in it is certainly 
Chinese, as are the crocodiles. That the so-called magu- 
tama, or “curved jewels,” which figure so largely in the 
Japanese mythology, and with which the Early Japanese 
adorned themselves, were derived from China was already 
suspected by Mr. Henry von Siebold; and quite latterly 
Mr. Milne has thrown light on this subject from an 
altogether unexpected quarter. He has remarked, namely, 


that jade or the jade-like stone of which many of the 


maga-taina are made, is a mineral which has never yet 
been ‘met with in Japan. We therefore know that some 
at least. of the “curved jewels” or of the material for- 
them came from the mainland, and the probability that 
the idea of carving these very oddly shaped ornaments 
was likewise imported thence gains in probability. The 
peculiar kind of arrow called #art-Acéura (QM) is another 
trace of Chinese influence in the material order, and a 
thorough search by a competent Chinese scholar would 
perhaps reveal others. But enough at least has been’ 
said to show the indisputable existence of that influence. 


7oFrom other sources we know that the more recent 


mythic fancy of Japan has shown itself as: little im-’ 
penetrable to such influence as have the manners and 
customs of the people. The only - difference. is that 
assimilation has of late proceeded with ntuch greater: 
rapidity. : 

-In this language is anether mites fur, tibugh the 
discoverable - traces of Chinese influence are comparatively’ 
few in the Archaic Dialect, yet they are there. This is 
a subject which has as yet scarcely been touched, Two! 
Japanese authors of an elder. generation, Kahibara-and 
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Arawi Hakuseki, did indeed point out the existerice of 
some’ such traces. But they drew no inference from 
them, they did not set to work to discover new ones, 
and their indications, except in one or two obvious: 
cases, have received little attention from later writers 
whether native or foreign. But when we compare such 
words as Aune, dume, Aunt, saka, tana, uma, and many 
others with the pronunciation now given, or with that 
which.the phonetic laws of the language in its earlicr 
stage would have caused to be given, to their Chinese 
equivalents @, %, mf, RK, 4, &, etc, the idea forees way 
that such coincidences of sownd and sense cannot all be 
purely accidental; and when moreover we find that the 
creat majority of the words in question denote things or 
ideas that were almost certainly imported, we perceive 
that amore thorough sifting of Archaic Japanese: (es- 
pecially of botanical and zoological names and of the 
names of implements and manufactures) would probably 
be the best means of discovering at least the negative 
features of an antiquity remoter than all written docu- 
ments, remoter even than the crystallization of the legends 
which these documents have preserved. In dealing with 
Korean words found in Archaic Japanese we tread on 
more delicate ground; for there we have a language 
which, unlike Chinese, stands to Japanese in the closest 
family relationship, making it plain that many coincidences 
of sound and sense should be ascribed to radical affinity 
rather than to later intercourse. At the same time it 
appears more probable that, for instance, such seemingly 
indigenous Japanese terms as /Jofoke, “ Buddha,” and 
tera, “ Buddhist temple,” should have been in fact bor- 
rowed from the corresponding Korean words Pvcihé and 
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chal than that both nations should have independently 
chosen homonyms to denote the same foreign ideas. 
Indeed, it will perhaps not be too bold to assume that 
> »zin the case of fofeke, ““ Buddha,” we have before us a 
| word whose journeyings consist of many stages, it having 
| been first brought from India to China, then from China 
to Korea, and thirdly from Korea to Japan, where 
finally the ingenuity of philologists has discovered for it 
a Japanese etymology (Aiés &e, “human spirit") with 

which in reality it has nothing whatever to do, 
; These introductory remarks have already extended to 
Te such a length that a reference to the strikingly parallel 
as case of borrowed customs and ideas which is presented 
= by the Ainos in this same archipelago must be left 
4 undeveloped. In conclusion, it need only be remarked 
that a simple translation of one book, such as is here 


c given, does not nearly exhaust the work which might 
+% be expended even on the elucidation of that single 
iy book, and much less can it fill the gap which still lies 
oF between us and a proper knowledge of Japanese antiquity. 
: To do this, the co-operation of the archeologist must be 
| obtained, while even in the field of the critical investiga- 


tion of documents there is an immense deal still to be 

done. Not only must all the available Japanese sources 
“a, be made to yield up the information which they contain, 
; but the assistance of Chinese and Korean records must 
be called in. A ‘large quantity of Chinese literature has 
already been ransacked for a similar purpose by Matsu- 
shita Ken-rin, a translation of part of whose very useful 
compilation entitled “An Exposition of the Foreign 
Notices of Japan" (BHHAM®) would be one of the 
greatest helps towards the desired knowledge. In fact 
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there still remains to be done for Japanese antiquity — 
from our standpoint what Hirata has done for it from 
the standpoint of a Japanese Shintoist. Except in some 
of Mr. Safow's papers published in these ‘ Transac- 
tions,” the subject has scarcely yet been studied in this 
spirit, and it is possible that the Japanese members of 
‘our Society may be somewhat alarmed at the idea 
of their national history being treated with so little 
reverence, Perhaps, however, the discovery of the in- 
terest of the field of study thus only waiting to be 
investigated may reconcile them to the view here pro- 
pounded. In any case if the early history of Japan is 
not all true, no amount of make believe can make it so. 
What we would like to do is to sift the true from the 
false. As an eminent writer on anthropology™ has recently 
said, “ Historical criticism, that is, judgment, is practised 72 
not for the purpose of disbelieving, but of believing. 
Its object is not to find fault with the author, but to 
ascertain how much of what he says may be reasonably 
taken as true.” Moreover, even in what is not to be 
accepted as historic fact there ts often much that is 
valuable from other points of view. If, therefore, we 
lose a thousand years of so-called Japanese history, it 
must not be forgotten that Japanese mythology remains 
as the oldest existing product of the Altaic mind. 


Hs * S * * 


The following is a list of all the Japanese works 
quoted in this Introduction and in the Notes to the 
Translation. For the sake of convenience to the English 
reader all the titles have been translated excepting some 
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‘few which, mostly of account’ of thelr embodying a 


recondite allusion, do not admit of translation :— 

Catalogue of Family Names, #4%k, by Prince Mata. " 

Chronicles of Japan (generally quoted.as the “‘ Chronicles,”) 
ARM or AAW, by Prince Toneri and others. | 

Chronicles of Japan. Continued, 0 AE, by Sugano Ason 
Mamichi, Fujihara no Ason Tsvausanua and others. 

Chronicles of Japan Explained, FHA, by Urabe no 

- Yasukata. 

Chronicles of the Old Matters of Former. “Ages, ALES 
#8,"authorship uncertain. 

Collection of a Myriad Leaves, BWR, by TAcuimana NO 
Monove (probably). 

Collection of Japanese Songs Ancient and Modern, #4 
MR, by Ki no TsuravuKt and others. 


-.Commentary on the Collection of a Myriad Leaves, 


S$, by Kamo no Masuciit. 


73 Commentary on the Lyric Dramas, SMM, by Jinko. 


Commentary on the Ritual of the General Purification, % 
mR, Morowort Norinaga. 
Correct Account of the Divine Age, WANIEM, by Moro- 


wort Norinaga. 
Dictionary of Pillow-Words, 2%, by Kamo no Masvucut. 
Dicest of the Imperial Genealogies, MWOAM, by Yoko- 
yama Yoshikiyo and Kurokaha Saneyori. 


$1. ‘The names in small capitals are those by which the authors 
for compilers) are best known, and are mostly either their surname or 
personal name, ‘apanese usage is however very fluctuating, andl sanctions 
moreover the use of a variety of meow de plume. Thus Motowori is not 
only often mentioned by his personal name Norinaga, but also by the 
designation of Siaendre pro CsA, Mabuchi by the designation of fafated 
wo Cay, ete, : 


Dransiator's Fitroduction. XCIX 


Discussion of the Objections to the Inquiry into the True 


Chronology, RARE, by Morowort Norinaga. 

Examination of Difficult Words, #3, by Tachibana no 
Morne. 

Examination of the Synonyms for Japan, M&S, by Moro- 
wort Norinaga. 

Explanation of Japanese Names, H*M4%, by Kaipara 
Tokushin. 

Explanation of the Songs in the Chronicles of Japan, HAS 
#20808, by Arakida no HIsaot. 

Exposition of the Ancient Histories, WM, by Hinata 
Atsutane. 

Exposition of the Foreign Notices of Japan, RRNA by, 
Matsushita Ken-rin, 

Exposition of the Records of Ancient Matters (usually 
quoted simply as “ Motoworts Commentary"), Bats, 
by Motowort Norinaga. | | 

Exposition of the Records of Ancient Matters Criticized 
(usually quoted as “ Moribe's Critique on Motowori’s 

- Commentary,”) Mee, by Tachibana no Moktne. 

Gleanings from Ancient Story, wig, by Imibe no Hixo- 


NARI. 1 
Jitu no Chi-Waki, @RMe, by Tachibana no Moxie. 
Tdsu no Koto-waki, @MEM, by A 


Inquiry into the Signification of the Names of the T’ro- 
vinces (MS), MMSRF, by I ujihaia no Hitomaro. 
Inquiry into the True Chronology, mies, by Morowont 
Norinaga. pan 
Japanese Werds Classified and Explained, Mi SUK, by 
MInaMo NO SHITAGAFU. | | hes 
Ko-Shi Tea, ®#M, by Anat Kumbi HAKUSEKL / ~ 
Aa-Gan Sis, (MS.), 4H, by KeEi-cHivu, 
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74 Perpetual Conimentary on the Chronicles of Japan (usually 


quoted as “ Tanigaha Shisei’s Commentary,”) A mae 
HZ, by Tanicaua Siiset. 

Records of Ancient Matters (often quoted simply as: the 
“ Records"), GB, by Futo no Yasumaro. 

Records of Ancient Matters in the Divine Character, BY 
wi, by Fujihara no Masaoki. 

Records of Ancient Matters in the Syllabic Character, 
G288H, by Sakata no Kaneyasu. 

Records of Ancient Matters Revised, REWEE, dnaty- 
mous. 

Records of Ancient Matters With Marginal Notes (usually 
quoted as “the Edition of 1687"), MINAS, by De- 
guchi Nopuyosit. 

Records of Ancient Matters With the Ancient Reading, 
eM, by Nagase mo Masachi (published with 
Motoworl's sanction). 

Records of Ancient Matters with Marginal Readings, @% 
#83, by Murakami Tadayoshi. 

Ritual of the General Purification, A#4, Authorship Un- 
certain. 

Shinté Discussed Afresh, #iM44, by Takahashi Goro. 

Sources of the Ancient Histories, WHR, by Hirata Atsu. 
tane. 

Tale of a Bamboo-Cutter, #1G8%, Authorship Uncertain. 

Tama-Katsuma, E81, by Moroworr Norinaga. 

Tokiha-Gusa (the full title is /in-Dai-Sei-Go Tokiha-Gusa, 
SEK, (HREM), Hosoda Tomnonv, 

Topography of Yamashiro, Wit, Authorship Un- 
certain, 

Té-Ga (MS), ¥f, by Anat Kombi Haxusext. 

Wa-Kun Shiwvori, MUR, by Taxicawa Suse, * 
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Yamato Tales, #7498, Authorship Uncertain. 

Besides these, two or three standard Chinese works 
are referred to such as the “ }¢ Chin” or “ Book of 
Changes” (84), and the “Shan Hai Ching" or “ Moun- 
tain and Sea Classic” (iNi##); but they are very few, 
and so easily recognized that it were unnecessary to enu- 
merate them, All Japanese words properly so called are 
transliterated according to Mr. Satow's “ Orthographic 
System,” which, while representing the native spelling, 
does not in their case differ very greatly from the modern 
pronunciation. In the case of Sinico-Japanese words, 


where the divergence between the “ Orthographic " spel- 75 


ling and the pronunciation is often considerable, a phonetic 
spelling has been preferred. With but two or three 
exceptions, which have been specially noted, Sinico-Japa- 
nese words are found only in proper names mentioned 
in the Preface and in the translator's Introduction, Foot- 
notes, and Sectional Headings. The few Chinese words 
that occur in the Introduction and Notes are transliterated 
according to the method introduced by Sir Thomas Wade, 
and now so widely used by students of Chinese. 
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PREFACE? .— 

IF’ Yasumaro' say: hs 
Now when chaos had begun to condense, but force and 4 ae 
form were not yet manifest, and there was nought named, ated 
nought done, who could know its shape?” Nevertheless - 
Heaven and Earth first parted, and the Three Deities per- e 

formed the commencement of creation; the Passive and - 
7 ’ 


Active Essences then developed, and the Two Spirits be- 
came the ancestors of all things.* Therefore*'did he enter 
obscurity and emerge into light, and the Sun and Moon 
were revealed by the washing of his eyes; he floated 
on and plunged into the sea-water, and Heavenly and 
Earthly Deities appeared through the ablutions of his 


person?” Soin the dimness of the great commencement, 


we, by relying on the original teaching, learn the time 
of the conception of the earth and of the birth of 
islands: in the remoteness of the original beginning, 
we, by trusting the former sages, perceive the era of the 
cenesis of Deities and of the establishment of men.” 


Truly do we know that a mirror was hung up, that 5 


jewels were spat out, and that then an Hundred Kings 
succeeded each. other; that a blade was bitten, and a 
Serpent ‘cut. in pieces, s0 that a Myriad Deities did 
flourish." By deliberations in the Tranquil River the 





Empire was pacified; by discussions on the Little Shore 
the land was purified." Wherefore His Augustness Ho- 
no-ni-ni-gi® first descended to the Peak of Takachi," and 
—e the Heavenly Sovereign Kamu-Yamato™ did traverse the 
| . 6Island of the Dragon-Fly.” A weird bear put forth its 
claws, and a heavenly sabre was obtained at Takakura.” 
They with tails obstructed the path, and a great crow 
guided him to Yeshinu.” Dancing in rows they destroyed 
the brigands, and listening to a song they vanquished 
the foemen.” Being instructed in a dream, he was 
reverent to the Heavenly and Earthly Deities, and was 
therefore styled the Wise Monarch ;” having gazed on 
the smoke, he was benevolent to the black-haired people, 
and is therefore remembered as the Emperor-Sage.™ 
Determining the frontiers and civilising the country, he 
issued laws from the Nearer Afumi;* reforming the 
surnames atid selecting the gentile names, he held sway 
at the Further Asuka.” Though each differed in caution 
and in ardour, though all were unlike in accomplishments 
and in intrinsic worth, yet was there none who did not 
by contemplating antiquity correct manners that had 
fallen to ruin, and by illumining modern times repair 

laws that were approaching dissolution.™ 
In the august reign of the Heavenly Sovercign who 
governed the Kight Great Islands from the Great Palace 
of Kiyomihara at Asuka® the Hidden Dragon put on 
8 perfection, the Reiterated Thunder came at the appointed 
moment. Having heard a song in a dream, he felt that 
; he should continue the succession; having reached the 
water at night, he knew that he should receive the 
inheritance, Nevertheless Heaven's time was not yet, 
and he escaped like the cicada to the Southern Mountains: 


; 
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both: men‘and: matters were favourable, and he marched 
like the tiger to the Eastern Land. Suddenly riding 
in the Imperial Palanquin, he forced his way across 
mountains and rivers: the Six Divisions rolled like 
thunder, the Three Hosts sped like lightning. The erect 
spears lifted up their might, and the bold warriors arose 
like smoke: the crimson flags glistened among the 
weapons, and the ill-omencd crew were shattered like 
tiles, Or ere a day had elapsed, the evil influences 
were purified: forthwith were the cattle let loose and 
ile horses given repose, as with shouts of victory they 
returned to the Flowery Summer; the flags were rolled 
up and the javelins put away, as with dances and 
chants they came to rest in the capital city, The year 
was that of the Cock, and it was in the Second Moon,™ 


At the Great Palace of Kiyomihara did he ascend tog 


the Heavenly seat: in morality he outstripped Ken-Ko, 
in virtue he surpassed Shiu-O. Having grasped the 
celestial seals; he was paramount over the Six Cardinal 
Points; having obtained the- heavenly supremacy, he 
annexed the Eight Wildernesses. He held the mean 
between the Two Essences,” and regulated the order 
of the Five Elements. He established divine reason 
wherewith to advance good customs; he disseminated 
brilliant usages wherewith to make the land great. 
Moreover the ocean of his wisdom, in its vastness, pro- 
foundly investigated the highest antiquity; the mirror of 
his heart, in its fervour, clearly observed former ages. 
Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign commanded, saying + 


“T hear that the chronicles of the emperors and likewise ~ 


the original words in the possession of the various families 
deviate from exact truth, and are mostly amplified by 
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empty falsehoods, If at the present time these imperfec- 
tions be not amended, cre many years shall have clapsed, 
the purport of this, the great basis” of the country, the 
erand foundation of the monarchy, will be destroyed. 
So now I desire to have the chronicles of the emperors 
selected and recorded, and the old words examined and 
ascertained, falsehoods being erased and the truth deter- 
mined, in order to transmit [the latter] to after ages." 
At that time there was a retainer whose surmame was 
Hiyeda and his personal name Are. He was twenty- 
eight years old, and of so -intelligent a disposition that 


iohe could repeat with his mouth whatever met his eyes, 


and record in his heart whatever struck his ears.” Forth- 
with Are was commanded to Icarn by heart the genea- 
logies of the emperors, and likewise the words of former 
ages, Nevertheless time elapsed and the age changed, 
and the thing was not yet carried out.” 

Prostrate I consider how Her Majesty the Empress, 
having obtained Unity, illumines the empire,—being versed 
in the Triad, nourishes the people.” Ruling from the 
Purple Palace, Her virtue reaches to the utmost limits 
of the horses’ hoof-marks; dwelling amid the Sombre 
Retinue, Her influence illumines. the furthest distince 
attained to by vessels’ prows. The sun rises, and the 
brightness is increased; the clouds disperse, neither is 
there smoke, Never cease the historiographers from 
recording the good omens of connected stalks and double 
rice-ears: never for a single moon is the treasury without 
the tribute of continuous beacon-fires and repeated. inter- 
pretations; In fame She must be pronounced, superior 
to Bum-Mei, in virtue more eminent than Ten-Itsu.™ 


it Hereupon™ regretting the errors in the old words, and 
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wishing to correct the misstatements in the former chro- 


nicles, She, on the eighteenth day of the ninth month ‘an 
of the fourth year of Wa-do.™ commanded me Yasumaro 1 
to select and record the old words learnt by heart by se 
Hiyeda no Are according to the Imperial Decree, and i 
dutifully to lift them up to Her.” Ihe 

In reverent obedience to the contents of the Decree, I mY 
have made a careful choice. But in high antiquity both 2 
speech and thought were 50 simple, that it would be —s 


difficult to artange phrases and compose periods in the ; 
characters." To relate everything in an ideographic 
transcription would entail an inadequate expression of the 
meaning; to write altogether according to the phonetic 12 
avthod would make the story of events unduly lengthy.” 
For this reason have I sometimes in the same sentence 
used the phonetic and ideographic systems conjointly, and 

have sometimes in one matter used the ideographic record 
exclusively, Moreover where the drift of the words was 


obscure, 1 have by comments elucidated their signification ; i 
but reed it be said that I have nowhere commented on a 
what was easy?” Again, in such cases as calling the - 
surname HF Avsaka, and the personal name written with a 
the character 4 Zarashi, I have followed usage without In 
alteration.” Altogether the things recorded commence : 
with the separation of Heaven and Earth, and conclude , i 
with the august reign at Wolharida." So from the 13 7 
Deity Master-of the-August-Centre-of- Heaven down to ‘4 
His Augustness Prince-Wave-Limit-Brave-Cormorant- “4 
Thatch-Meeting-Incompletely makes the First Volume; L 
from the Heavenly Sovereign Kamu-Yamato-Thare-Biko 4 
down to the august reign of Homuda makes the Second * ? 
Volume; from tlic Emperor Oho-Sazaki down to the a 
: 
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great palace of Woharida makes the Third Volume.“ 
Altogether I have written Three Volumes, which I 
reverently and respectfully present.” 1 Yastimaro, with 
true trembling and truc fear, bow my head, bow my 
head. 


Reverently presented by the Court Noble Futo no 


VYasumaro, an Officer of the Upper Division of the 
Fifth Rank and of the Fifih Order of Merit, on the 
28th day of the first moon of the filth year of Wa-do.*' 





t. Literally * Upper Volumes," there being three in all, and it being 


the common Japanese practice (borrowed from the Chinese) to use the 
words Upper, Middle, and Lower to denote the First, Second aml Third 
Volumes of a work respectively. | 4 

2. The pectliar nature of this Preface, which is tut a tome de force 
meant to show that the writer could compose in the Chinese style if be 
chose to do so, has been already hinted at in the Introduction. Ik is 
indeed a laboured little composition, and, but for the facty stated in its 
latter portion, has no value excep! perhaps as o specimen of the manner 
in which the legends of one country may be made to change aspect by 
being presented through the mediant of the philosophical terminology 
and set phrases of another. It may be divided into five parts. In the 
first the writer, in a succession of brief allusions antithetically balanced, 
summarizes the most striking of the legends that ore detailed in the 
pages of his “ Records,” and in a few words paints the exploits of some 
wf the carly emperors, In the second the troubles that ushered in the 
ren of the Emperor Tem-mu and his triumph over Frince Ohutoino arc 


_felated at greater length in high-flown allusive phrases Larrowed froin 


the Chinese historians, ‘The thind division gives us the Emperor Tem- 
na's decree ordering the compilation of the “ Records," and the fuurth 


tells How the execution of that dectee was delayed (ill the reige of (he = 
Empress Gennniyo (A.D. 708-715), on whom likewise a panegyric is pro~ — 


momnoed. In the fifth and lait the compiler enters into wine details 
conceming the style and method he has adopted. 

3. The First Personal Pronoun ts here represented by the humble 
character fa, “vassal,” ust in China by a subject when alldressing his 
suvetcign in writing, : ml 
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4. This is the compiler’s porssnal name. His fall mame aml titles, 
as given at the end of this preface, were FEA EOURSAVREAB. 
fe, the Court Noble Foto no Vasumaro, an Offeer of the Upper Division 
cof the First Class of the Fifth Rank and of the Fifth Order of Merit. 
The family of Foto claimed to descend from His Augustness Kamu-yawi- 
mimi, second son of the Emperor Jim-mu. Vasumaro’s death is recorded 
in the “Chronicles of Japan Continued,” under date of oth Avugait, 
AD. 723. 

3. fe, 1 report as follows to Her Majesty the Enipress. 

_ # ‘This namber and that in the corner of every succeeding page of 
the ‘Tramlation is the number of the Volume of Motowori’s Commentary 
treating of ihe Section in quest:on. 

6, fe» in the primeval void which preceded all phenomena there 
was neither form nor movement, and it was therefore unnamed anid w- 
Lnowable. 

7. ‘This sentence summarizes the first cipht Sections of the text of 
the “Records? The “three Deities” are the Deity Master-of-the-Augnst- 
Centre-of-Heaven, the High-August-Producing- Wondrous Deity (see Sect. 
I. Notes 4, 5, and 6.) ‘The two Spirits representing the “ Passive aml 
Active Elements" are the creairix and creator Teanami and Tzanogi (the 
« Female-Who-Invites " and the “ Male-Who-Iuvites,"—see Sect. 11, Note 
8), the procreation by whom of the islands of the Japancse archipelayo 
and of a lange uumber of gods and goddesses forma the subject uf See- 
tions [1T-VIT. 

% ‘The word “therefore is not appropriate in this place, and Moto- 
wori accordingly warns fe reader to lay no siress upon it. 

o. “This sentence alludes to Txanagi's visit to Hades, and to the 
purification of his peron on his return to the -Upper Work {sce Sects. 
IN. ond X). It also refers to the birth of the San-Goddess and of the 
Moon-Got from his lefe and from his right eye respectively, aml to that 
of a large number of lesser gods and goddesses, who were produced from 
every article of his wearing apparel and from every part of his person on 
the occasion of his performing those ablutions (see Sect. X.) 

to. The “orignal teaching” here mention means the original 
traditions of Japanese antiquity, The # former saged,"—a term which in 
China fly designates weh philosephers as Confecins, and Mencius, but 
which it is difficult to invest-with any paticolar sense here in Japan where 
no sages have ever asristn,—may be best taken to mean those unknown 
persons who transmitted the legends of the gods andl early emperors. 
The “establishment of men” probably alludes to the investiture of the 
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novercigniy of Japan in the human descendants of the Say-(ioldess, The 
expression is however obscure, and Motowori himself bas nothing 
satisfactory to tell us about it. } 

11. The mirror here mentioned is that by means of which the Sun- 
Goddess was allured out of the cave. (see Sect. XVI}; the jewels are 
those which Susano-Wo (the “Impetuovs Male Deity") begged of his 


‘sister the Son-Goddess, and crunched into fragments (see Sect. XIII); the 


blade that was bitten to pieces by the Son-Goddess figures In the same 
legend; the serpent is that lain hy Susa-no-Wo after his banishment 
from Heaven (sce Sect, XVIII}; the “Myriad Deities” are supposed by 
Motowori to be this same god's numerous descendants (see Sect. XX), 
who ruled in Idzumo, ‘There remains the phrase “on Hundred Kings,” 
which is lacking in clearness. The only rational interpretation of it is 
at designating the Japanese imperial line, and yet the reference secms to 
have no special appropriateness in this context. 


42, For the Tranquil River of Ileaven, in whose stony bed the 
gods were wott io meet in council, sce Sect, NII, Note 12, ‘The divine 
deliberations here referred to are those which resulted in the investiture 
of the sovereignty of Japan in the grandson of the San-Goddess (sce 
Secta. XXX-XNXIIE). ‘The “discussions on the Lite Shore” allude to 
the parleys on the beach of Inasa in Ideumo which preceded the alpdlica- 
tion of the Deity who had held sway over that part of the country prior 
to the descent of the Sun-Goddess's grandson (ree Sect. XXXII). 

13. The abbreviated form of the name of the Son-Gaddess's ia 
(see Sect. XXXII, Notes 5 ancl 10), ; 

14 Je, Mount Takachiho (see Sect. XXXIV, Note 5). ‘The final 
syllable is here apocopated, in order to preserve the rhythmical balance 
of the sentenes by using only three Chinese characters to write this 
name, the“ Island of the Dragon-Fly” being likewise written with three 
cheracters, :~: 

45. de, the first “homan Emperor” Jim-mu, whose fall native fapa- 
nse name is Kamet-Yamato: Thare-Biko. For the account of his reign sce 
Sects. NLIV-LIL 

16. fe, Japan, For the tradition! origin of this poetical sytionym 
of Japan see Sect V, Note 26 and also the legen in Sect, CLVI, ‘The 
word “traverse” in this sentence alludes to the Einperor Jim-mn's 
victorious progress from Western Japan to Vamato in the centre of the 
comity, which he is said to have subdued, and where it is related that 
he «stablished his capital tere Sect) ALIV-L). 


=> 


freface, 9 


7. For the mention of the bear, whose appearance caused the Em- 
peror Jir-mu avd his army to faint away, see commencement of Sect, 
XLV. Motowori thinks that the character fl, “claws,” is a copyisi's 
error for jl, @ mountain" of %, “hole,” Couf. Sect. XLV, Nolte 2), 
For the curious legend of the sabre see the same Section, and for the 
name of Takakura see more capecially Note 3 to that Section. 

i, For the Gods with tails who met and conversed with the Em- 
peror Jim-mu in Yamato, see the latter part of Sect, ALVI, a perusal of 
which will however show that the phrase © obstrocted the path,” which 
is here wed of them, is mot exactly applicalte, The miraculous crow, 
which was sent down from Heaven to assist Jom-mu in his conquests, is 
mentioned at the commencement of the same Seclion and again at the 
commencement of Sect. XLVI. For Yeshiow (modern Yoshino) see Sect. 
ALVI, Note 3, 

19. The word “dancing” in ibis sentence must not be too closely 
pressed, a5 it is used simply to balance the word “song” in the parallel 
clause,—which clause itself does but echo the sense of that which pre- 
cedes it. The reference isto the song which Jim-mu sang as a signal to 
his followers to destroy the “earth-spiders" (sce Sect. XLVIII), and 
perhaps also to the songs in Sect. ALIX, | 

20. ©The Emperor Sd-jin" must be mentally supplied as the logical 
subject of this clause. For the story of his dream ace Scet. LXTV, and 
for the origin of the laudatory designation here mentioned see the end of 
Sect, LA VII, which is however obscure, 

a1, #The Emperor Ninstoku" must be supplied as the log:cal sub- 
ject of this clause, The allusion to the smoke and the lawlatory designa- 
tion here mentioned will be understood by reference to Sect. CXXT. The 
4 Ilack-haired people " js a common Chinese phrase for the peasantry or 
the people in general, , ' enirenil 

22, “The Emperor Sei-mu™ must be supplied as the logical sul) 
ject of this clause, His laboars are briefly recapitulated in Sect. ACTIV: 
For the province called Nearer Afumi (Clifa-tou-Afumd), see Sect. XXIX 
Note, 20, Tis name is here rhythmically balanced against * Further 
Asuka" in the following clause. | | 

23 “The Emperor In-giyo” must be supplied as the logical subject 
cf this senience. This Sovereign's rectification of the names firms the 
subject of Sect. CXNXXIX. For Further Asuka (7o4eta-dba) see Sect, 
CXXXAIH, Notes 13 and o1. 

24. Je, though unlike in character, some of the ancient emperors 
execlling in ¢cavtion and others in ardour, some being remerkable for thei 
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aitainnents others for their native worth, yet was there not one without 
a claim to greatness, uot one who did not regard antiquity as the stand. 
ard by which modern times should be judged, and repair. the devistion — 
from antique perfection that successively arose during the lapse of ages— 
How marvellously inapplicable is this rodomontade to the carly monarchs 
of Japan the student ef Japanese history need scarcely be told, and Moto-. 
sori himself allows that “it is mot completely appropriate.” Here the 
first part of the Preface terminates. r 

25, Viz, the Emperor Tem-mu, whose struggle for the crown in thie: 
latter part of the seventh century of our era against the contending claims 
of Prince Ohotome is related at great length in the pages of the: 
Chronicles,” though naturally beyond the scope of these.“ Records," 
which close in A.D, 628. ‘The “Eight Great Islands” is one. of the 
aynony ms of Japan (sec Sect. V, Note a7). The reason for the “specially: 
laudatory mention in this place of the Emperor Temama is the fact that 


it was with him that the idea of compiling these Records originated, aa 


ie indeed stated a little further on, He is here alluded to by the ex- 
pressions Hidden Dragon and Keiterated Thunder, metaphorical names 


borrowed from the “ J Gling" and denoting the heir apparent, Tem- — 


mu not having ascended the throne till some time after his predecessor's 
death, as Prince Ohotomo disputed by force of arms his right 10 the 
sccession, “The phrases “put on perfection” aml “came at the appointed 
moment” are attempts at representing the original §@5¢. and Bef. The 
meaning is that the Emperor Tem-mu was the man for the age, and that 
he tuok his proper and exalted place in it. In the following sentences 
we have a flowery rime? of the story of the successful war by wh'ch_he 
obtained the crown, The reference to the “song in a dream" is indeed 
obscure; bet.the “water at night” isthe River Yoko, which” we” “read of 
in the "Chronicles" of having been crossed by ‘him. The characters 
somewhat freely rendered by the English words “succession™ and “ in- 
heritance™ ore Bt and 2f, which approximate to that sense jin this con- 


iext, “the “Sowhern Mountains" are the Mountains of Yoshino, whither 
he escaped for o senton as a cicla escapes from its cast-off shell; the 


“Eastern Land" denotes the eastern provinces of Japan where he organ- 
ized his army. The “Six Divislons” and the “ Three Hosts“ are Chinese» 
tlesignations of the Imperial troops, while the “ illomened crew” of 
course refem io Tem-mu's enemies,—Prince Ohotomo and his followers, 
In the ensuing sentence we see peace restored: Tem-mu has returned to 


the capital (for which the words © Flowery Summer" are a Chinese peri. . 


plirasin}, he has taken in hie hands the imignia of office, and reigns, 


— 








Preface. ; Vt 


he Six Cardinal Points (North, South, East, West, Above, 
and Below) and over the “ Fight Wildernesses " (6+ the barbarous regions 
on all sides} ‘The weiter concludes this division of his Preface by 2 


supreme ower t 


glowing panegyric of the Monarch, who was, he says, superior to Hsilan 
Low (47 Jap. Ken-Ka), and Chou Wang (92: Jap. Shi-O), famors 
Chinese sovereigns oof the legendary period. So intelligent were his 
efforts, so perfect was his conformity with the ways of Heaven as ilis- 
played in the workings of the Active aml Passive E:sences, that the Five 
Elements (Water, Fire, Wood, Metal, and Earth) ali interacted with due 
regularity, aml laudable usages alone prevailed throaghout the land. Up 
to this point the preface may be said to be purely ornamental. | 
fe, March (goth as the “Chronicles” tell us), +1. D. 673. The 


original, to denote the year and the month mentioned, uses the peniphrases 


mackie and Heise. but doubtless without any reference to ihe 
‘original proper meaning of these terms. . 
27. ‘The text literally reads thos: ™ He rode in the exactness. of 
the Two Essences.” ‘Hut the author's intention ts to tell ws that Tem-mu 
acted according to the golden mean, keeping: the balance even, and mol 
inclining unduly either to the Active er the Passive side. 
28. Literally “warp and woof,” f., cannon, slandard, Mmatiespring, 
first necessity, | os 
39. ‘This ig ihe iniperial decree ordering the compilation of the 
“Records of Ancient matters.” ‘The expressions # original words” (eR) 
and “old words" (a7) are curious, and Motawor! is probally right in 
arguing from the emphatic manner in which they afe repeated” that the 
Emperor ‘Teii-mu attached special importance to the actual archaic phra- 
seology in whrely some at least ‘of the early documents’ or traditions had 
jo. Le, he could repeat the contents of any document that he had 
onee seen and remember all that he haiiever heanks ~~ " 
31. Ze. the Emperor ‘Tem-mo diced before the plan of the compila- 
tion of these“ Records” had been carried tito execution, viz, it may) be 
‘presumed, before a selection from the ‘varous original documents com 
mitted to memory by Are had Leen reduced to writing. | 
32. BREST Per the phrase “obtaining Unity,” which 


‘js borrowed from Lao ‘Tx, the student should consult Stanisigs Judien's 


* Livre de la Vole et de Ja Vertu,” pp. 144-149. The “Triad” is the 
threefold. intelligence of Heaven, Farth, and Man. ‘The- general meaning 


of the scolence is that the Empress’s perfect virtue, which is in complete 





") - 
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accord wth the heavenly ordinances, is spread abroad throoghoot the 
empire, ani that with her all-penetrating insight she nourishes ond Sus- 
tains her people, 

33 In the above four sentences the compiler expresses his respcct- 
ful admiration of the Empress Gem-miyé, who was on the throne at the 
time when he wroie, and tells us how wide was her mle and how 
prosperots her reign. The “ Purple Palace™ is one of the ornamental 
names borrowed from the Chinese to denote the imperial residence. ‘The 
“Sombre Ketinue™ (if sech indeed is the correct rendering of tie original 
expression $7) isa phrase on which no authority consulted by the 
translater throws any light. The “utmost Limits of the horses’ hoof- 
marks” and the “furthest distance attained to by vessels’ prows”? are 
favourite phrases in the old literature of Japan to express extreme dis- 
tance (see, for instance, Mr. Satow's translations of the Ritual of the 
Praying for Harvest,” Vol, VII, Pr. 1, p. air of these “Transactions” 
and the present writer's “Classical Postry of the Japanese,” pin. Sach 
unusual phenomena as connected stalks, fe, tronks springing from the 
same root and uniting again higher up and “ joint rice-ears,” fe. two 
Hice-ears growing an a single stem, are considered Icky omens by the 
Chinese, and their appearance is duly chronicled in those Japanese histories 
that are composed after the Chinese model, The “continuous beacon- 
fires” and the “reptated interpretations” are phrases alluding to the 
foreign lands (f. the various small Korean slates) speaking strange lan- 
guages, whence tribute was sent io Japan, ‘he text, ag it stands, gives 
the impression that the arrival of the tribute-ships was announced by 
beacon-fires being lighted. Motoworl however wishes us to understand the 
author's meaning to be that foreign states which, in the maturhl course of 
events, would be inimical, and the approach of whose ships would be 
sigualized by the lighting of beacon-fires, now peacefully sent gifts to. the 
Japanese monarch. It may by adided that the whole sentence is borrowed 
scarcely without alteration from the “lan Aven” (Xf). Bam-mei is 
the Japanese pronunciation of the characters 4. the original name of 
Vil (Bj) @ celebrated Iegendary Emperor of China, ‘Tien-[tsu is the Jap- 
anee prontinciation of the charncters 2K Z,, the original name of the 
eneent emperor ‘T'ang (78), who is said tw have founded the Shang 
dynasty in ihe tighteenth century B.C. 
senile dices word is here used as an initial particle without special 


_ 3 fe 3rd November ALD, Tit. Waki (jg@) is the name of a 
Japancs: “ year-period " which lasted from A.D. 7o$ to 714. 
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36, A, present them to her. With this sentence ends the fourth 
division of the preface. , 

37. fe, the simplicity of speech and thought in Early Japan renders 
it too hard o task to rearrange the old documents committed to memory 
by Are in such a manner as to make them conform to the roles of 
Chinese style. 

3%. fe. if 1 adopted in its entirety the Chinese ideographic method 
of writing, TI should often fail of giving a true impression of the nature 
of the original documents (coa/. the preceding Note). If, on the other 
hand, I consistently used the Chinese characters, syllable by syllable, as 
phonetic symbols for Japanese sounds, this work would attain to inordinate 
proportions, on account of the great length of the polysyllabic Japanese 
as compare! with the monosyllabic Chinese. ‘The author's meaning may 
be illustrated by referring to the first clause of the “Records,” ito & 
ae (“when Heaven and Earth began"), which is thus written ideo- 
graphically with six Chinese characters, whereas it would require no less 
than eleven to write it phonetically so as to represent the sound of the 
Japanese words ane sfcchi no Aashine ne fod, vin., fia] MME 1 EE E- 
It should be noticed that in this passage the author employs the technt- 
cal expressions oa and a0 (ff and gq) in a manner which ts the precise 
reverse of that sanctioned by modem wage, on being with him the 
phonetic, and daa the ideographic, acveplation of the Chinese characters. 

ao, It will be seen by perusing the following translation that the 
author can scarcely be said to have vouchsafed as much exegetical matter 
ws this statement would lead us to expect. Indeed his “comments” are 
mostly confined to infurmation concerning the pronunciation of certain 
characters. Sce however Motowori’s remarks on this sentence in Vol. II, 
pp. 19-20 of this Commentary. 

go. The author here refers to a ceriain class of Japanese words: 
which offer peculiar difficulties because written neither idewpraphically nor 
phonetically, but in a completely arbitrary manner, the result of a frenk 
of usage. His manner of expressing himself is, however, ambiguons, 
What he meant to say is, as Motowori points oul: “Again in such cases 
ns writing the surname Aisa with the characters fj F, and the personal 
name Jireséd with the character 9, 1 have followed usage without 
alieration,” It is bis imperfect mastery over the Chinese constraction that 
makes him fall into such errors,—errors casily rectifiable, however, by the 
more widely read modern Japanese /irraf. 

fe, commence with the creation, and end with the death of the 
Lunpress Sui-ko (A. TD. G28), who resided at Woharida, 
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42. For the Deity Master-of-the-August-Centre-of Heaven sez Sect. 
I, Note 4, and for Prince-Ware-Limit, ete. see Sect. XLII, Note 15. 
Kamu-Yamato-[hare-Hiko is the proper native Japanese nome of the em- 
peror commonly known by the Chinese * canonical name" of J im-mm. 
Homuda is part of the native Japanese name of the Emperor Ojin (see 
Sects. XNCIV. to CAVIIT) Obho-Saraki is the native Japanese name of 
the Emperor Nin-toku (see Sects, CXTX to CXXX.) 

43 Q@at, to the Empress. 

44. #2, 1cth March, A. D, 742, 





RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS. 





(SECT. I.—THE BEGINNING OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. | 


~The names of the Deities’ that were born*® in’ the 


Plain of Hizh Heaven® when. the Heaven and Earth 
began were the Deity Master-of-the- Aucust-Centre-of- 
Heaven,* next the High-August-Producing- Wondrous 
Deity? next the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity." 
These three Deities were all Deities born alone, and hid 
their persons.’ The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto:a reed-shoot 
when the earth” young and like uuto floating oil, drifted 
ahout medusa-like, were the Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prince- 
Elder Deity” next the Heavenly-Eternally-Standing- 
Deity. These two Deities were likewise born alone, 
and hid their persons. 

The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 
Deities.” 


—_eeee ee SS 








t. For this rendering of the Japanese word Aqui sce Introduction, 
pp. xvii-xviil. 

2. Literally, “that became” (tf). Such “becoming” is concisely 
defined by, Motowori as “the birth of that which did not exist before.” 

3. In Japanese Tabema me hart. 

he Aate-mo-met nba mushi-no- hawt. 

5. Pinde-wed-aenesse- bt nedawe. It is open to doubt whether the syl- 
lable ay, instead of signifying “ wondrous,” may not simply be a verbal 
termination, in which case the three syllables somd? would mean, not 
“wondrous producing,” bet simply « provlucing,” ff, if we adopt the 
interpretation of the Verk mrammiw as ™ to produce” im the Active sense 
of the worl, an interpretation as lo whose propriety there is some room 
for doubt. In the absence of ceriainty the translator has fullawed the 
view expressed by Motowori aml adopted by Hirata. The same remark 
applies to the following and other similar names, — : 
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6. Agaimnun-dene-dan. This name reappears in later Seetions 


under the lengthened form of Aiwit-miun-di-mi-orememtiote, ie, Ube 


Augusiness the Deity-Producing-Wondrous-August-Ancestor, and also in 
abbreviated forms. , 
7 #2, they all came into existence without being procreated in the 
manner usual with both gods and men, and afterwards disappeared, fe. 
8, Here and elsewhere the character jg, properly “country " (regio), 
is used where “earth” (éel/es) better suits the sense, Apparently in the 
old language the word en (written A). which is now resiricted to the 
former meaning, was used ambiguously somewhat like our word “ land.” 
9. Cmathi-arti-bal! bikojt-nokaad, For. dibs here and elsewhere 
rendered “prince” see Introduction p, xvi; // is tendered « elder” in 
accordance with the opinion expressed by Motowori and Mirata, who say 
that it is “an Honorific designation of males iilentical with the ji mean 
ing old man," 
to, Or, the Leity-Standing- Eternally-in-Heaven, Alwre-no-fobo- facia 
dan, “The translation of ihe name here given follows the natural meaning 
of the characters composing it, and here the sanction of Tanigaha Shisal. 
Motoworl and Hirata take fotv to stand for rote, * bottom,” and interpret 
accordingly; but this is probably but one of the many instances in which 
the Japanese philologists allow themselves to be led by the boldness of 
their etymological speculations into identifying words ridhically distinet, 
It, This & a note in the original, where such notes are indented, 
ss has also been done in the translation, ‘The author's olseure plirase is 
explained by Motoworil to mean that these Heavenly Deities were separate 
from those who came into existence afterwards, aml especially from the 
Farthly-Eternally-Stand ing-Deily (Miani-mo-doko-tachi-so-damd) who in the 
" Chronicles” is the first divine being of whom mention is made. ‘These 
five were, he says, “separate and had noihing to do with the creation 
of the world, It should be stated that the stolence will also bear the 
interpretation “The five Deities in the above list are Deities who divider 
Heaven™ (f.z., presumably from Earth); bat this rendering hax apainsd ‘it 
the authority of all the native editors As the expressions “ Heavenly 
Deity "and “ Earthly Deity” (Tit. “Country Deity") ore of frequent 
Scrurtence in these “ Recorda," it may be as well to state that, according 
to Motowori, the “Heavenly Deities" were such as either dwelt it 
Heaven or had originally descended to Eth from Ileaven, whereas ihe 
Earthly Deities were those bor and dwelling in Japan. °° 
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[SKer. 1.—THE SEVEN DIVINE GENERATIONS. ] 


The names of the Deities that were born next were 
the Earthly-Eternally-Standing-Deity,’ next the Luxuriant- 
Integating-Master-Deity.2 These two Deities were likewise '7 
Deities born alone, and hid their persons. The names 
of the Deities that were born next were the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lord, next his younger sister the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady ; next the Germ-Integrating-Deity, next 
his younger sister the Life-Integrating-Deity ;* next the 
Deity Elder-of-the-Great-Place, next his younger sister 
the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place ;* next the Deily 18 
Perfect-Exterior,? next his younger sister the Deity Oh- 
Awful-Lady;* next the Deity the Male-Who-Invites, 
next his younger sister the Deity the Female-Who- 
Invites." 

From the Earthly-Eternally-Standing Deity down to 
the Deity the Female-\Who-Invites in the previous list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. 
(The two solitary Deities above [-mentioned] are each called one 
generation, Of the succeeding ten Deities each pair of deities is 
called a generation.” 
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1. Or, the Deity-Standing-Eternally-on-Earth, Alanine tobe trek me- 
hewd, Conf. Note 10 to Sect. 1 | 

2. Tbye-kvmo-me-ne-homi, “There is much doult os to the pmper 
interpretation of this name. ‘The characters g@¥f (“cloud-moor"), with 
which the syllables read 4acve-nw are written, are almost certainly phonetic, 
and the translator has followed Motowori’s view as corected by Hirata, 
according to which damy is taken to stand for fume, “ integrating,” and 
wu is considered to be an apocopated furm of rems4i, “master (or more 
vaguely “the person who presiles at of does a thing "). Malwehi in his 
“ Dictionary of Pillow- words,” Article Surefate, argues that the syllables ¢ 
in qrestion should be interpreted in the sense of “ congulated mud"; but | 
this ig lest satisfactory. 
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3. O-Aiji-nine-bend and Sn-Aiji-ni-no-kami, The names of this — 


pair lend themselves to a variety of interpretations. Motowor's view of 
the meaning of the first three syllables in cach seems best, if it fs founded 
on the Chinese characters with which they are written in the parallel 
passage of the “CBronicles," and it has therefore been adopted Bere, 
Hirata interprets the names thus: First-Mud-Lord and First-Sand-Lady, 
and takes aif to be an alternative form of the Homorific we found in so 
many proper name’. “This view of the meaning of wf has been followed 
by the translator. On the other hand Mabuchi explains the names to 
thing therefore that is granted by all is that the names in question refer 
to the mud or slime out of which the world was afterwards made—The 
reader will bear in mind that “ younger-sister" and “ wife" are convertible 
_ ames in Archaic Japanese, (See Introduction p. XAMVEIT.) “A 
| 4. Timrguii-nohami and fta-gudi-ne- bam, The interpretation 
given is one in which the commentators agree, and which has some pros 
bability in-its favour, It must however only be accepted with reservation, 
-  s. Ohotemo-jine-bamt and Ohoto-no-he-no- ani, 

6. Omo-deru-ne-tumi. We might also render ano-darw by “ perfects 
face,” fe, perfectly beamtiful.” 

9. Apa-Aecitfone-ne-tomi, For “awful we might substitute * vene- 
rable.” Hirata, commentating on this name and the seven which precede 
it, says: “ C'diji-ad and Sw-Aiji-ni are so named from their having con- 
tained the germs of what was ta become the earth. O4-fe-mo-jf and Oba 
femode are so called from the appearance of the incipient earth, Jiawe- 
guid and féu-gwhi are so called from the united appearance of the earth 
and the Deities as they came into existence. Qme-darw and Aashibo-ne 
are so called from the completion of the august persons of the Deities. 
‘Thos their names were given to them from the gradual progress [of 
ereation ).” 

8. Jaana i-no- tog. and /sana-mi-we-dood. There te some slight 
diversity of opinion as to the literal signification of the component pars 
of the names of these the best-known of the Deities hitherto mentioned, 
thengh the gist of the meaning remains unchanged. Motowori would’ 
prefer to read /se-wa-e? and J/se-na-wel, taking the syllable wa es the 
Second Perronal Pronoun “thou, and understanding the names thus? 
‘the Prince-Who-[nvites Thee" and the * Princess-Who-Invites Thee.” Tt 
scems however more natural to look on fon oh forming bot one word, 
vic. the Koot of the Verh feomen finn, “to invite.” ‘The older native com. 
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mentators mean the same thing when they tell us that aa is an Expletive. 
The syllables gf and mei are of uncertain etymology, but occur in other 
Archaic words to denote the female and male of a pair. The appro- 
printeness of the names of these deities will be seen “by referring. to 
Sect. IV, 

9. For explanatory notes which are printed in small type in the 
original, small type is likewise used in this translation. : 





[SECT. 111.—THE ISLAND OF onocoRo. | 
Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the 
two Deities His Augustness' the Male-Who-Invites and 
Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them 
to “make, consolidate, and give birth to this drifting 
land." Granting to them an heavenly jewelled spear, 
they [thus] deigned to charge them. So the two Deities, 


standing upon the Floating Bridge of Heaven,* pushed 19 


down the jewelled spear and stirred. with it, whereupon, 
when they had stirred the brine Ull it went curdlecurdle,* 
and drew [the spear] up, the brine that dripped down 
from the end of the spear was piled up and became an 
island. ‘This is the Island of Onogoro.* 








— —— — 


t. For this rendering of the Japanese title A/ifere sce Introduction, 
p. xvi, last paragraph. . 

2, ‘The characters translated # jewelled spear” are a %-, whose proper 
Chinese signification would be quite different. Tut the first of the two 
almost certainly stands phonetically for oor =the syllahle we, which 
is its sound, having apparently been an. ancient word for “jewel” or 
bead", the better-known Japanese term being fava. In many places the 
word # jewel" (or * jewelled ") scems lo be used simply as an adjective 


expressive of beauty. Hut Motowor! and Hirata credit it in this instance: 


with its proper signification, and the translator always renders it literally, 
leaving the reader to consider it to be used metaphorically if and where 
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3+ dlwa-ne-wdi-Aasdt or Aate-no-ndi-Aasht, ‘The best authorities are 
al variance a6 to the nature of this bridge uniting Heaven with Earth. 
Hirata identifies it with the Heavenly-Rock-Boat (ue mo-iha-frme) men- 
tioned in some ancient writings, whereas Motowori takes it to have been 
a real bridge, and finds traces of it and of similar bridges in the so- 
called “Teavenly Stairs" (ftc-ma-Aathi-dete) which are found on several 
points of the coast; forming a kind of natural breakwater just above 
water-level, . 

4 Je, “tll it became thick and glutinous.” It is not easy to find 
in English a word which will aptly render the original Japanese onoma- 
topria foweretewers, The meaning may also be “till it made a curdling 
sound.” Dut thongh the character gj, “to make a noise,” sanctions this 
view, it is not the view approved by the commentators, and a) is proba. 
bly only written phonetically for a homonymons word signifying “ to 
become,” which we find in the parallel passage of the # Chronicles.” 

5. f¢., “ Self-Curdling,” “ Self-Condensed.” It is supposed to hare 
been one of the islets off the coast of the larger island of Ahaji. 





[SECT. IV.—COURTSHIP OF THE DEITIES THE MALE-WHO- 
INVITES AND THE FEMALE-WIIO-INVITES. ] 

Having descended from Heaven onto this island, they 
saw to the erection’ of an heavenly august pillar, they 
saw to the erection of an hall of eight fathoms? Tune 

ao quesivit [Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat] a minore sorore 
Augusta Femina-Qui-Invitat: “‘Tuum corpus quo in 
modo factum est?” Respondit dicens: “ Meum corpus 
crescens crevit, sed est una pars gue mon crevit con- 
tinua.” Tune dixit Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat: “Meum 
corpus crescens crevit, sed est una pars qua crevit 
superflua. Ergo an bonum erit ut hanc corporis me 
Partem que crevit superflua in tui corporis partem 
quz non crevit continua inseram, et regionces procreem?” 
Augusta Femina-Quz-Invitat respondit dicens: “ Bonum 
eri” Tune dixit Augustus Mas Qui-Invitat: “Quod 
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quum ita sit, ego et tu, hanc coclestem augustam colum- 
nam circumeuntes mutuoque occurrentes, augustarum 
fie, privatarum] partium augustam coitionem faciemus.” 
Hac pactione facta, dixit [Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat]: 
“Tu a dextera circumeuns occurre; ego a sinistra oc- 
curram.” Absoluté pactione ubi circumierunt, Augusta 
Femina-Qui-Invitat primum inquit: “O venuste et amabilis 
adolescens!" Deinde Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat inquit: 
“© venusta et amabilis virgo!’' Postquam singuli orationi 
finem fecerunt, [Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat] locutus est 
sorori, dicens: “ Non decet feminam primum verba facere.” 
Nihilominus in thalamo fopus procreationis] inceperunt, 
et filium [nomine] Hirudinem* [vel Hirudini similen) | 
pepererunt. ‘This child they placed in a boat of reeds, 
and let it float away. Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Aha! This likewise is not reckoned among 
their children,” 

Se. ee 

t. ‘The original of this quasi-causative phrase, of which there is no 
other example in Japanese literature so far as the translator's reading 
goes, is interpreted by Motowori in the sense of the English locution to 
which’ it literally corresponds, and it has here been rendered accordingly, 
thongh with considerable hesitation. Hiraia does not approve of - Moto- 
wori's view: but then the different text which he here adopts imposes On 
him the necessity of another interpretation. (See his “ Exposition of the 
Ancient Histories," Vol. II, pp. 39-49) 

2, The original word Aire (wrilten @) & defined as the distance 
between the hands when the arms are outstretched. The word rencered 
“hall” may also be translated # palace.""—The teat of the parallel passage 
of the “Cbronicles" is “they made the Island of Onegoro the central 
pillar of the land,"—a statement which seems more rational and more in 
accordance with general tradition than that of these = Records.” 

3. . This is Hirata's view of the import of the somewhat obscure 
original (see his “Exposition of the Ancient Histories," Vol. If, pp. 61-64). 
Motowori’s interpretation is: “‘auguste in thalamo coibimus.” 
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4. The name in the original is Hirn-go, an instance of the fortuitous 
verbal resemblances occasionally found between unrelated languages. 


§. Literally “foam.” Tt is supposed to have been an islet near the 


island of Abaji in the province of Sanuki, 
6. Hira-go was not so reckoned, because be was a failure. 





SECT. V.—BIRTI OF THE EIGHT ISLANDS. ] | 
Hereupon the two Deities took counsel, saying: “ The 
children to whom we have now given birth are not 


good. It will be best to announce this in the aurust — 


21 place’ of the Heavenly Deities." They ascended forthwith 
to Heaven and enquired of Their Augustnesses the 
Heavenly Deities, Then the Heavenly Deities com- 
manded and found out by grand divination, and ordered 
them, saying: “They were not good because the woman 
spoke first. Descend back again and amend your words.” 
So thereupon descending back, they again went round 
the heavenly august pillar as before. Thereupon his 
Augustness the Male-Who-Invites spoke first: “Ah! 
what a fair and lovely maiden! Afterwards his younger 
sister Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites spoke ; 
“ Ab! what a fair and lovely youth!” Tali modo quum 
oration finem fecerant, auguste coierunt et pepererunt a 
child the Island of Ahaji, Ho-no-sa-wake* Next they 

22 cave bith to the Island of Futa-no in Iyo" This island 
has one body and four faces, and each face has a name. 
So the Land of Iyo is called Lovely-Princess the 
Land of Sanuki* is called Prince-Good-Boiled-Rice * the 
Land of Aha is called the Princess-of-Great-Food 2 the 
Land of Tosa” is called Brave-Good-Youth.” Next they 
gave birth to the Islands of Mitsu-go" near Oki," another 
name for which [islands] is Heavenly-Great-HHeart-Youth."! 


Ls * ' 
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This island likewise has one body and four faces," and 
each face has a name, So the Land of Tsukushi is 
called White-Sun-Youth ;" the Land of Toyo" is called 23 
Luxuriant-Sun-Youth;* the Land of Hi is called Brave 
Sun-Confronting-Luxuriant-Wondrous-Lord-¥ outh se te 
Land of Kumaso is called Brave-Sun-Youth.” Next they 
gave birth to the Island of Iki,” another name for which 
ig Heaven's One-Pillar Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Tsu another name for which is Heavenly- 
Hand-net-Good-Princess." Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Sado.* Next they gave birth to Great-Yamato- 
the-Luxuriant-Island-of-the-Dragon-Fly," another name 
for which is Heavenly-August-Sky-Luxuriant-Dragon-fly- aa 
Lord-Youth. The name of “ Land-of-the-Eight-Great- 
Islands" therefore originated in these eight islands 
having been born first. After that, when they had 
returned they gave birth to the Island of Ko [-zhima}® 
in Kibi” another name for which [island] is Brave-Sun- 
Direction-Youth. Next they gave birth to the Island of 
Adzuki™ another name for which is Oho-Nu-De-Hime. 25 
Next they gave birth to the Island of Oho [-shima],* 
another name for which is Oho-Tamaru-Wake. Next 
they gave birth to the Island of Hime™ another name 
for which is Heaven’s-One-Root. Next they gave birth 
to the Island of Chika,” another name for which is 
Heavenly-Great-Male. Next they gave birth to the Island 
[s] of Futa go,” another name for which is Heaven's- 
Two-Houszes. (Six islands in all from the Island of Ko in Kibi to 
the Island of Heaven's-Two-Houses. 

t, ‘The characters Spay. here translated “august place” (the proper 


Chinese signification is “ imperial place ") are thase still in commen mst 
to denote the Mikado's palace. 
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2, For an elaborate account of the various methods of divination 
practised by the Ancient Japanese see Note § to Mr. Satow's translation 


of the “Service of the Gods of Wind at Tatsuta” in the “ Transactions: 


of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” Vol. VII, Pt. IV, p. 425 ef seg. “The 
mest important: mode of divination practised by the primitive Japanese 
was that of scorching the shoulder-blade of o deer over a clear fire, and 
finding omens in the cracks produced by the heat.” 

3. dha-yr signifies “fuam-way,” i, “the way to Foam (Aha)-Island," 
on account, it ia said, of its intermediate position between the mainland 
and the provinee of Aha in what is in modern parlance the Island of 
Shikoku, The author of the “Chronicles of Old Affairs” fancifully de- 
rives the name from a@ daji “my shame.” The etymology of Ho-no-sa- 
wake is disputed; Lat Hirata, who in the body of Vol. ILL of his “ Ex- 
position of the Ancient Histories" had already expanded much ingenuity. 
in discussing it, gives the most satisfactory interpretation that has yet 


been proposed ina postscript to that volume, where he explains it to) 


signily “Rice ear-Troe-Youth.” Hady (sometimes wad’ or waty) is a word 


of frequent occurrence in the mames of gods and heroes, Whether it. 


really signifies “youth,” as Hirata believes and as it is most natural to 
suppose, or whether Motowori's guess that it is an Honorifc title cor- 
Tupted from raga dimi ye (lit. “my prince elder brother,” more freely 
® lord ™) remains undecided. When it is wed as 5 gentile name,” the 


translator renders it by “Jord,” as that in such cases is its import apart. 


from the question of derivation. Sy, rendored “ true," may almost be 
considered to have dwindled down to a simple Honorific—It is this little 
island which is said by the author of the “Chronicles” to have been the 
canl with which the great island of Yamato was born. Ahaji and Ho-no- 
so-wake must be understood to be alternative names, the latter being what 
in other cases is prefaced by the phrase “another name for whom.” 

4- #ufe-we is written with characters signfying “two names,” and 
Motowori's derivation from futa-naradi, “two abreast," does not carry 
conviction. ‘The etymology of Iyo is quite uncertain. It is here taken 
™ the name of the whole island called in modern times Shikoku; bot 
immediately below we find it in its useal medem acceptation of one of 
the four provinces into which that island is divided, A similar remark 
applies to Tsukushi o little further on. 

5+ Ve-diwe. For the rendering of Afép and dyer as « prince" and 
‘ princess" see introdection, -p, xvi. 


6. Probably derived, as Hirata shows, from sujo-d/, 4 polestrees," 
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tribate of poles having anciently been paid by that province. Motowori 
adopts the unustal teading of the name given in the Japanese Words 
" Classified and Explained," viz, Sanugi, with the lost syllable sigorz’ed, 

9, Jhi-yori-tike. ‘The translator, though with som: hesitation, fol- 
lows Moltowori in looking on yori as a contraction of yeradi, “ good.” 
The character used for it in the original is {ft- 

8. Choyetis-Ainee, Remember that aka signifies not only “foam” 
but “millet,” so that we need not be astonished to find that the alter- 
native designation of the island so designated is that of a food-goddess. 

9. Etymology uncertain, only fancifal derivations being proposed by 
the native philologists. 

10, Fade-pori-wate. 

11. Afitiege signifies “triplets,” lit, “three children.” The three 
islets intended are Avae-wasdina, Afekafa-ne-shioe and Cijiuri-no-shieet, 

12, Oli probably here signifies “offing,” which ig its usaal accep- 
tation. 

1% Ame-ne-oski-Aore-weke, The syllables ons, which recur in the 
names of many gods and heroes, are rendered “ great " in necordance with 
Motowori's plausible conjecture that they are an bbreviation of olesht 
(*great," not “many” as in the later langaage). ‘The translation af sore 
by “ heart” follows a conjecture of Hirata's (Motowori acknowledged that 
he could make nothing of the word), according to which it is taken to 
be an abbreviated form of fadore, “ heart.” 

14. None but fanciful derivations of this word are suggested by the 
nolive philologists. 

15. A note to the edition of 1687 says: “ Shoold the word ‘four’ 
he changed io ‘five? For most Lexts enumerate five countries in this 
passage with slight variations in the names, Himuka, (Hiuga), which it 
certainly seems strange to omit, being the fourth on the list with the alter- 
native name of Toyokushi-hine~wake, while the aliernative name of Hi is 
Haya-hi.wake, Motowori argues (hat an enumeration of four agrees better 
with (le context, while Moribe in bis Critique on Motowori's Commentary 
decides in favour of the five. ‘There are thus texts and autherities in 
favour of both views. 

16. Saline Ad -soabe. 

17. Jeyo means “ loxuriant™ or * fertile.” f/f appears to signify 
Ore" or “sun.” Amaze is properly a compound, Awma-s0, as the district 
is often mentioned by the s'mple name of So Xuma. signifies * bear,” 
and Mutowari sugcests thal the tic of the name of this the fiercest of 
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beasts as a prefix may he traced to the evil reputation of that part of the ae 
country for robbers and outlaws, He quotes similar compounds with i 
in support of this view. 

18, Fiposdyemerbe. | St 4. 

19. Fi be 4k sikh dopo-teceht eae Wake ‘The interpretation of ae 
name follows Motowori. ~~ 

20, Fudby-dt-wale, 

21, Etymology uncertain, but there seems reason to sHppose el 
the name was originally pronounced Viki or Voki. F 

23, Aunecheitotie-da Hira. 

23. Ziv (Tsu-shima) means “ port,” “anchorage,” a9 name probably i 
given to this island on account of its being the midway halting-place for 
jonks plying between Japan and Korea. mi Uy 

24. Ame-no-wde-yort-Aime, ‘The interpretation of sade (rendere: 
“hand-net") is uncertain. ‘The translator has followed that mxactbotted 
by an ode in Vol. lof the “Collection of a Myriad Leaves” and by i: 
patsage in the “Japanese Words Classified and Explained.” Hirata takes 
ia to be an Honorific and fe to be the usnal word for “ hand," while 
Motowori gives op the name in despair. ys 

25. Etymology uncertain, +4, - 


26, Oliozyarminty-tayroraribivcfeaeeshiditaat (the original of the alternative oh 
personal name is Awnr-nemd-roratorpeadidia-ne-make). The etymology of Oo. 
Yamato is much disputed. Mabuchi, in his * Addenda io the Commentary —- 
on the Collection of a Myriad Leaves,” derives the name from pant ti, - 

« mountain-gate.” Motowori, in a learned discussion to be found in bis 
“Examination of the Synonyms of Japan, " pp. 24-27, proposes three: —\ 
other possible derivations, viz. yama-~o, “ woounlain-place,” pawnd-fe (sup- AD 
posed to stand for yama-viwo and to mean “ motntaln- secluded), and : 
yomantin (adc being a suppositiows Archaic form of wedi), “ within the 
mountains.” Other derivations are yans-fe (i) 5+), “without the moun- 

tains,” yama-0fo, “ mountain-traces “ and yoma-fodomi, © monntains ship 

ping," fe. (as Moribe, who propeses it, explains), “far as the mountains 

can be seen.” Another disputed point is whether the name of Yamato 

which here designates the Main Island of the Archipelago, bat which: in 

Abe common parlaoce of both ancient and modern times is the denominas 
tion on the one hand of ihe single province of Vamato and on the other 

of the whole Empire of ‘Japan, originally had the wider application or 
the more restricted one, Motowori and the author of the « Exposition . x 
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ent the case in favour of the latter view. Motowori supposes the name 
‘to have denoted first a village and then a district, before being applied 


to a Jarge province and finally to the entire country. ‘The “Island of 
the Dragon-fly” is a favourite name for Japan in the Ianguage of the 
Japanese pocts, It is traced to a remark of the Emperor Jim-mu, who 


}s said to have compared the shape of the country rowed Mountain 


Tichoma to “a dragen-fly drinking with Hs tail’ © Genf; also the 
tradition forming the sabject of Sec. CLNY1 of the present translation, 

27. Oibe-pa-niimea- tune. A perhaps still more literal English render- 
ing of this name woul! be * fand of the Grand Eight Islands" or 
# Grand Land of the Eight Islands," for the word ete must be regarded 
rother as an Honorific than as actually meant to convey an idea of size, 

28. 4 To the Island of Cnogore," says Motawori; bat we are not 
told that the god and goddess had ever leit ‘it. — 

99, Av means “ infant’ or *sunall," “The original of the alternative 
personal name is 7ide-ii.gata-wate. Gate (or, without the afyerd, Aura) 
here and-in other names offers some difficulty. ‘The translator renders: it 
hy the equivalent of the usual Japanese signification of the character 7, 


“« direction,” with which it is written. 


30. Etymology uncertain. 


31. Aifewéi is written the characters: hGH, which signify a kind: of 


bean (the PAaseottes rediatus), but it is possible that they represent the 


sound, amd not the sense, of the name. In the alternative persoual name 
eto significa “ great,” and Avowe # princess," while the syllables sade SS 


‘of allogether uncertain interpretation. Motowori suggests that sw may 
mean * moor” and we (for fe) * clapper-bell.” 

32. fe, Great Island, The word drmarn in the alternative personal 
name i# so olaeure: that not even any plausible conjecture concerning it 
has been ventured and the name is therefore of necessity left untranslated, 

33. Aime signilies “princess OF “maiden.” ‘The original of the 
alternative personal name is stove. hifo-trne ue. 

34. Etymology uncertain, Motowori would take the name in a 


Plural sense as standing for the modern islands of Hirado and Go-t6 


(Goto). ‘The orginal of the alicrnalive personal name ks Aare-m0- 0s hi R00 
in which as usual, enti is supposed to represent efosdt (AK), ™ great.” 
35. Fufa-ge means “twins,” “The otiginal of the alternative personal 


name 1 Aan fuuta-ya, 
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[SEcr. VI.—BIRTH OF THE VARIOUS DEITIES. ] 

When they had finished giving birth to countries, 
the began afresh giving birth to Deities. So the name 
of the Deity they gave birth to was the Deity Great-Male- 
of-the-Great-Thing ;' next they gave birth to the Deity 
Rock-Earth-Prince * next they pave birth to the Deity 

26 Rock-Nest-Princess ;* next they gave birth to the Deity 
Great-Door-Sun-Youth * next they gave birth to the 
Deity Heavenly-Blowing-Male ;" next they gave birth to 
the Deity Great-House-Prince ;" next they gave birth to 
the Deity Youth-of-the-Wind-Breath-the-Great-Male;? next 
they gave birth to the Sea-Deity, whose name is the 
Deity Great-Ocean-Possessor;> next they gave birth to 
the Deity of the Water-Gates” whose name is ithe Deity 
Prince-of Swift-Autumn ;" next they gave birth to iis 
younger sister the Deity Princess-of-Swift-Autumn, (T= 
Deities in all from the Deity-Great-Male-of-the-Great-Thing to the Deity 
Princess-of-Autumn)"' The names of the Deities given birth 
to by these two Deities Prince-ofSwift-Autumn and 

27 Princess-of-Swift-Autumn from their separate dominions 
of river and sea were: the Deity Foam-Calm:" next 
the Deity Foam-Waves; next the Deity Bubble-Caim; 
Next the Deity Bubble-Waves; next the Deity Heavenly- 
Water-Divider ;" next the Deity Earthly-Water-Divider; 
next the Deity Heavenly-Water-Drawing-Gourd-Pos- 
sessor ;* next the Deity Earthly-Water-Drawing-Gourd- 
Possessor, (Eight Deities in all from the Deity Foam-Frince to the 
Deity Earthly-Water-Drawing-Gourd-Possessess, ) Next they gave 
birth to the Deity of Wind, whose name is the Deity 
Prinee-of-Long-Wind." Next they gave birth to the 
Deity of Trees, whose name is Deity Stem-Elder,"" next 
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they gave birth to the Deity of Mountains, whose name 
is the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor." Next they gave 
birth to the Deity of Moors, whose name ts the Deity 
Thatch-Moor-Princess,” another name for whom is the 
Deity Moor-Elder, (Four Deities in all from the Deity Prince-of- 


Long-Wind to Moor-Elder.) “The names of the Deities given 25 


birth to by these two Deities, the Deity Great-Mountain- 
Possessor and the Deity Moor-Elder from their separate 
dominions. of mountain and moor were: the Deity 
Heavenly-Elder-of-the-Passes, next the Deity Earthly- 
Elder-of-the-Passes : next the Deity Heavenly-Puss- 
Boundary, next the Deity Earthly-Pass-Boundary ;" next 
the Deity Heavenly-Dark-Door, next the Deity Earthly 
Dark-Door" next the Deity Great-Vale-Prince, next the 
Deity Great-Vale-Princess.* (Eight Deities ‘in all from the Deity 
Heavenly-Elderof the-Passes to the Deity Great-Vale-Princess.) ‘The 
name of the Deity they next gave birth to was the 
Deity Bird’s-Rock-Camphor-tree- Boat” another mame for 
whom is the Heavenly-Bird-Boat. Next they gave birth 


to the Deity Princess-of-Great-Food” Next they gave 29 


hirth to the Fire-Burning-Swilt-Male-Deity,™ another name 
for whom is the Deity Fire-Shining-Prince, and another 
name is the Deity Fire-Shining-Elder. 
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1. Ode-dofe-oshi-we-no-fae. = The Male-Enduring: Civeat- Things” 
would be a possible, but les good rendering. ‘This god is identified by 
Motowort with Awafetene- me mentioned in “One account" of the 
# Chronicles of Japan.” 

2, The original fii-finedidite-noe-honi (ERAS ) identified by 
Motowor) with (/de-ezertra-u0-t0 (Ems) mentioned in Sect, X (Note 
is). He would interpret the frst fa (oftw) as the Genitive particle. anil 
ihe second aa identical with the « Honorifie appellation fof males,” 
which as /fiieyi, Ohe-fome-yr, etc. If this surmise were correct, the entire 
tinme would signify Upper-Lord-Prince 5 but it @ safer to be guided by 
the characters in the text, 
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3. whore hime ne-dood, Hore too Motowor takes the sniiailecel 
to be “ connected with” the syllables tie-im interpreted as above, fant 
tng apparently that the second fv (jf) is sald to occur only in the 
nims of mals, 


4 Oe fobiewede-ra-boai, a name which Motoworl, by supposing LE 
corruptions of the text and by making o plentiful use of the pliant and 
powerful system of derivation with which the Japanese etymologists day be 
siege to the difficultics of their language, identifies with Ow-maho-bi-tt0- 
das, “the Great-Rectifying-Wondrous-Deity,” mentioned in Sect, X 
(Note 16), | 

5. lme-nofabi-wo-no-tumi, identified by Motowori with £bmét do 
niki mentioned in the “ Ritual of the General Purification,’ (See his 





Commentary on this Ritual, Vol. UW, pp. 20-92.) -* = 


6. Che podide-we-donct, identified by Motowori with Obosurpa-tunti-bi : x 
mentioned in “One account” of the Chronicles.” 
fe Ausa-ge-fi-twake-no-oghi-toe-se-Limi, Motowori's conjectual inter 






pretation has been followed} but both the reading abd the memning of ~ 


the original are encompassed with difficulties. Motowori identifies Uhis 


deity with Seée-samera-diwe mentioned in the “Kitual of the General 


Purification." 


8. Olo-teate tine-mei-me-kami. The interpretation of mecki, “ posses — 
vor,” though not absolutely sure, has for it the weight both of authority 
and of jikelihood, 4 

9, fe, river-mouths, estuaries, or ports. In the osiginal Ménatemo- 
darawee 

10, Hayaakidsu-hike, Adi, whose proper signification js autumn,” 
might also by metonymy be interpreted to mean “dragonfly” or Japan 
Motowen, dArges of this name, launchey forth on very bold derivations 


ond identifications with the names of other gods. ‘The original of the | 
sister-eity is Maya-mdi-o'ce- time-io-hawit. | 


11, The text here omits the word “Swift” fram this name. Can 
Iz. The original names of this deity and the three that fallow are le 


vl teen- “mig ime awed ettea-eeiennd-ne-deaset, Tera-nagi «fhe barrie avd Tinera-s0iuti, ~ 


wie eaaad, The interpretation of the com 
ponent parts is open to doubt- hai 
but that here adepted has the authority of Motoworl and Hirata ey 


£3 live-no-ari-dumari-ne-diaai, SN Sy ie Seniecetas 
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14. ‘This Deity and the next are in the original Ame-moduntice- 
muncdid-nne- Rarenet antl Aiwai-0-£u-dint-nochi-mo-dunil, The etymology ia ols- 
tained hy comparison with a passage in the * Ritual for Averting Fire” 
Cr) ae | 

15. Shina-fiu-hibe-no-kaneé, The original of this name is explained 
liy Motowori, who founds his view on two passages in the # Collection of 
a Myrind Leaves," to signify Prince-of-Long-Areazh. But the translator 
feels confident that x4i-na, by him interpreted in the sense of “ long 
‘breath (or rather “long of breath") should be connected with r4f, as 
old: worl for wind which we see im anz-shi (“ storm-wind "), aiati 
(* west-wind "), 4eguntr (east wind ", and perhaps under a slightly 
altered form in 4aar, “ wind,” whereas sad nowhere occurs in the sense of 
“breath.” Hirata notices approvingly this etymology of shi (“ Exposition 
of the Ancient Histories," Vol. III. p- 63), though without venturing flatly 
to contradict his precedessor's decision as to the import of the name in 
question, ‘The difference in the meaning is after all slight, Wa is to be 
taken as an apocopated form of magréi, long.” In Inter times Siinata. 
has been used as a name for the north-west wind. 

16. Such seems to he the meaning of the original AtiAw-no-ch/-se-Baat. 

Bf. Oihe-yrninnar-tine-med-nto- sett. 

18, Aaya-nv-Aime-no-bomi, The etymology of the alternative per- 
sonal name (in the original Niu-dew-chi-no-kami) ts not quite certains — 

19, “The original of these two names is Aine-ne-pa-atess-cht-non Beene 
ened Avithicme<te-ctza-eti-mo- Surat. Their signification is obscure, but the _ 
translater has, after same hesitation, followed Motowori's interpretation. 
‘The words # hesyenly and “ earthly + shonkl probably be considered as 
qualifying “ passes."” This word * pass,” used here and elsewhere to render 
— the Japanese term waka (sa), must he understood to include lesser ascents 
than those very.arduoms ones which are alone denoted by the word @ pass" 
in ordinary English parlance. In the later language of Japan the word 
frupe (fie) generally denotes 4 passes " oroperly so called, while joke 
sestricted to (he meaning of small ascents of bills. “Bht this distinction 
is hy no means sirictly observed. 

ao. dnienosasirene-kaed and Kunt-no-si-giri-ne-trmi, Sa seems 
_ to be rightly considured, as in the two preceding names, to be an archaic 

fonn of sate (properly sa-4u, «hill-place"), and giri as am apocopated 
form of facir, (property dangly place-culting rhe limit " of *Loundary.” 
Hiraia however, following the Chinese character with which’ #ri is 
wrillen, Interprets it in the sense of “mist.” 
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21. dawn dareds-netom and Aware dnradonetand,  Moto- 
worl explains Acre (i, dark) by fans (3, “ valley"), and se (i “door™) 
by fekere (12, “ place"), 

22, Such appears to be the proper interpretation of the originals of 
thése two names, Obs-femat-Aiho-ne-tood and Ode fonuete-Aimve-se-hanl, 
fomata being plansibly referred to fewomery and freamn, Tt is diffeult 
to find an English word to represent exactly the idea, which is rather 
that of a gentle fof in the mountains than of the narrower and steeper. 
hollow which we call a @ valley." 

23. fe, the Prince-Who-Invites and the Princess-Who-Invites (Jena 
gi and /erma-mi). 

24. For-netha-dusa-dine-ne-tam. The alternative name is Aenene- 
fori-bune, from which the title of Deity is omitted. Motowori’s Cam- 
mentary, Vol, V. pp. §2-§3 should be consulted on the subject of this deity. 

25. Homonymous with the alternative personal name of the Island 
of Aho. (See Seet, V. Note 8.) 

26. Afi-ne-dape-pagt-wo-me-danni. If, ag seems likely, pai, if an ite 
correct reading for agi, we should have to translate by “ shining” the worl 
here rendered “burning.” The alternative names are //ino-haga-dibo-me- 
daw and Sine dtgu-fiech!-ne- Land. In One aceoont™ of the “Chroni- 
cles” and elsewhere in the “ Rituals” this fire god is called Avb-avivindt 
i. “the Fire-Produger,." 





[SECT. VII.—RETIKEMENT OF HER AUGUSTNESS THE 
PRINCESS-WHO-INVITES. | 


Through giving birth to this child her august private 
parts were burnt, and she sickened and lay down.' The 
names of the Deities born from her vomit were the 
Deity Metal-Mountain-Prince and next the Deity Metal- 
Mountain-Princess.* The names of the Deities that were 
born from her feces were the Deity Clay-Viscid-Prince 
and next the Deity Clay-Viscid-Princess2 ‘The names. 
of the Deities that were next born from her urine were 
the Deity Mitsuhanome’ and next the Young-Wondrous- 
Producing-Deity’ The child of this Deity was called 
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the Deity Luxuriant-Food-Princess." So the Deity 


the Female-Who-Invites, through giving birth to 
the Deity-ofFire, at length divinely retired.’ (Eight Deities 
in all from the Heavenly-Bird-Boat to the Deity Luxurinnt-Food-Prinoess.* ) 
The total number of islands given birth to jointly by 
the two Deities the Male-Who-Invites and the 
Female-Who-Invites was fourteen, and of Deities 
thirty-five. (These are such as were given birth to before the 
Teity the Princess-Who-Inviles divinely retired. Only the Island of 
Qnoeoro was not gives birth to,” and moreover the Leech-Child™ 

and the Island of Aha are not reckoned among the children). 
So then His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites said ; 
Oh! Thine <Augustness my lovely younger sister ! 
Oh! that I should have exchanged thee for this single 


child!" And as he crept round her august pillow, and 3 


as he crept round her august feet and wept, there was 
born from his august teirs the Deity that dwells at 
Konomota near Unewo on Mount Kagu," and whose 
name is the Crying-Weeping-Female-Deity." So he 
buried the divinely retired'’* Deity the Female-Who- 
Invites on Mount Hiba” at the boundary of the Land 
of Idzumo™ and the Land of Hahaki.” 


1. Lying down" (2pm) fs a term often wed in the Archaic 
language in the sense of “dying.” But here it must be taken literally, 
the death (“divine retirement”) of the goddeas being narrated a few 
lines further on. 

2, Aane-panea-dibowe-dimd and Aum ana-tinene dae, “The trons. 
lation of this pair of names follows. (he plain sense of the characters gr 
fy with which they are wrilten, and which seems appropriate cnough, 
coming as they do between the deity af fire and deities of clay. Moto- 


wor however, declaring both characters to be merely phonetic, derives . 


éene-yarea from dervnd-pamaiy, “to cause to wither and suffer,” and 
interprets the names accordingly, This is at any rate ingenious. 


3. Hanh ran dikenedand ond Laniyor Avner baad. saa] 
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4 The signification of this name is not to be ascertained, In the 


text it is written phonetically 9 @B #¢ WE Yi, sed two passages in the 
“ Chronicles," where this deity is mentioned a3 7k iF FY BR dc and oh 


#% FF 9 Gi fe with directions in each case to read the name with the 


sounds here given to it, do not help us much, except in so far as they 
show that Mitsuhanome was conceived of as the deity of water and itil 


ofenadle, 

5. Pia Ene-nnrsesne-di tebe, 

6. Toyo-nde-binee-no-hawii. 

ode, “died.” 

8. ‘There is here on error in the computation, of mine deities are 
mentioned. “The total of thirty-five deities given immediately below is 


still more erroneous, os no less than forfr are named in the preceding 


passage. Motowori makes on ingeniows effurt to reconcile arithmetic and 
revelation Ly supposing the five pairs of brothers and sisters with parallel 
fames to have been considered as each forming bat one day. 


6, See Sect. TIT. This island was not dorm, but arose, spontaneous- 


ly from drops of brine. 

to. Jfirugo, See the latter part of Sect. IV for these two names, 
Hirg-go was not counted among the children of these Deities fur the 
reaton that the latter sahandoned him as soon as he was born, he being a 
failure. The reason for omitting Aba from the computation is not “0 
clear. 

it. The text here is very peculiar, the characters sendered “single 
child” being -2—ae where we should expect =-2—\ or F—A. 
Tlirata proposes to consider 3k, “tree,” which most scholars agree in 


reading 4 instead of Ai in this place, as phonetic for de (92) “hair,” 


aml to interpret the god's words to signify that he valoes the child no 
more than a single halr in comparison with the w. ‘fe whom that childs 
birth has lost for him. Mortbe, in his Examination of Difficult Word 

sv. Ao me hite-tar bi (Vol. 1, p, 8 ef sey.) Ingeniously argues that * 


wis an old mative Japanese “ Auxiliary Numeral for animals, afierwards 


driven out by the somewhat like-sounding Chinese word fA (pe) whieh 


is now in common vse, and that the god employs this degrading Auxiliary — 


Numeral in speaking of his child on account of the resentinent which 


he feels against him, On the other hand we gather from the “Chronicles 
of Japan Explained" that je was used in its natural sense agan Auxiliary ey 


Numeral" for gods and for men of exalted tank. ‘This seems to the 
translator the better view to follow, and it is supporied by the me of 
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$k, Aushire, as the regular “ Auxiliary Numeral" for divine personages. 
The parallel passage in the “ Chronicles” has simply —§% * one infant." 

i. This rendering is but tentative ; for it is not certarm that Hirata, 
whose view has been adopted, is right if regarding Konomoto and Unewo 
at names of places, If we followed the older authorities, we should have 
io translate thus: “The Deity that dwells at the foot of the trees an 
the slope of the spor of Motmt Kagu.” The etymology of the name of 
this celebrated mountain (known also as. dwe-ne-Aaguypaent OF faa mo 
dbongree penertst, ie: “Heavenly Mount Kagu") is disputed. Bat Hirala’s 
view, according to which it should be connected with Ange, “ deer," is 
the must plansille. If wu were esiablished we should be tempted to 
follow him in rendering by « deer-posseseor ” the name of the. deity 
Aur n-chi, of whom were born the eight gods of mountains, arvd 
whose slaying formas the title of the next section, That the fire-deity 
should be connected with the mountain-deities, and thereby with the 
deer who roan about the mountains and furnish the hunter with a 


motive for penetrating into their recesses, is of course but natural, ‘The 
character @ with which Kagu is written signifies “ fragrant; but it has 
been suggested that the Japanese word may be connected with an expres: 
sion signifying * heaven-descended,” in allusion to the supposed origin of 
ithe mountain as related in an old geographical work (now lost) treating 
of the Province of Tyo, 


13. Naki-saka-me-no-hane. The sense of the second word. of the. 


* compound is “marsh” or “ stream "; bat Motoweri secins right in con- 
sidering the character 7% to be here used phonetically as an abbreviation 
of isata from frat, “to weep.” 

14, #4, dead. 

15. Etymology uncertain. 

16. For this name see Sect. XTX. Note 6. 

17, Etymology uncertain. 





[SECT. VII.—THE SLAYING OF THE FIRE-DEITY, | 
Then His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites, drawing 


the ten-grasp sabre’ that was aucustly girded on him, be 


cut off the head of his child the Deity Shining-Elder. 
“Hereupon the names of the Deities that were born from 
the blood that stuck: to the point of the august sword 


“a OWLS we iF ote ae Bee ee 
. | 
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and bespattered the multitudinous ‘rock-masses were: the 
Deity Rock-Splitter,, next the Deity Root-Splitter, next 
the Rock-Possessing-Male-Deity? The names of the 
Deities that were next born from the blood that stuck 
to the upper part‘ of the august sword and again 
bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses were: the 
Avifully-Swift-Deity," next the Fire-Swilt-Deity," next the 
Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,? another name for 
whom is the Brave-Snapping-Deity,? and another name 
is the Luxuriant-Snapping Deity. The names of the 
Deities that were next born from the blood that collected 


| 330n the hilt of the august sword and leaked out between 
. his fingers were: the Deity Awra-okamé and next thie. 
7 Deity AGura-m tutta? 
x All the eight Deities in the above list, from the Deity 
st Kock-Splitter to the Deity Awra-mitswha, are Deities 
- that were born from the august sword. 
The name of the Deity that was born from the head 
4 of the Deity Shining-Elder, who had been slain was the 


Deity Possessor-of-the-True-Pass-Mountains.” The name 
of the Deity that was was next born from his chest was 
the Deity Possessor-of-Descent-Mountains." The name 
of the Deity that was next born from his belly was the 
Deity Possessor-of-the-Innermost Mountains." The name 
of the Deity that was next born from his private parts was 
the Deity Possessor-of-the-Dark-Mountains. The name 
of the Deity that was next born from his left hand” was 
the Deity Possessor-ol-the-Dense[ly-Wooded }|-Mountains. 
The name of the Deity that was next born from his 
tight hand™ was the Deity Possessor-of-the-Outlying- 
Mountains. The name of the Deity that was next born 
from his leh foot was the Deity Possessor-of-the- 
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Moorland-Mountains.. The name of the Deity that: was 


next born from his right foot"! was the Deity Possessor- 34 


ofthe-Outer-Mountains. (Eight, Deities in all from the Deity 
Possessor-of-the-Truc-Past-Mountains to the Deity Possessor-f-the-uter- 
Mountains), So the name of the sword with which [the 
-Male-Who-Invites] cut off [his son's head] was Heavenly- 
Point-Blade-Extended, and another name was Majestic- 
Point-Biade-Extended, i. | 


t. One “grasp” is deinea a ibe breadth of an fingers in Ube 
hand ts clenched," so that the meaning intended to be conveved is of a 
big sabre ten hand-breadths lung. ‘Whe length of sabres and of beards 
was measured by sich “grasps or © hanil-bread ths.” 

3, The original namesof this deity and the next are Ma-raturne- 
dam and Me-padi-we-detart, 

3. Or the Rock-Elder, fv, the Male Deity the Elder of the Kocks, 
if with Motowors we regard the second fi of the original name /4a- 
drndiee-reo-q00 a0- Bava as being equivalent to c4r or 74, supposed, to be “the 
honorific appellation of males” elsewhere rendered “elder.” ‘The trans- 








lation in the text proceeds on the asumption that this Am represents 


mochis ‘The purport of the name remains much the same whichever of 
these two views be adopted. 

4. Explained by reference tu the parallel passage of the © Chroni- 
cles" through a character signifying “the knob at the end of the guard 
of the sword,"—{ Williams’ “Syllabic Dictionary.”) 

§, Mika-haya-di-no-tant, Motowori seems to be right in regarding 


mite as equivalent to ffs, the root of Hhaweikiéi, “stern,” “awfol,” and. 


bi asthe root of dru, a verbalising suffix. 
6, ffi dayabiene hau, 


o, Fude-mihtdanchi-ne- weee-dant, written with (he characters §f 


a i 9} The translator has without -much hesitation followed 
Motowori's interpretation. 

Tabe-fitn-vo-kané, "The text name is Jiyofudr-ne toni, Facin 
is interpreted in the sense of “the sound of snapping” by reference toa 


pasanye in the “ Chronicles" where it occurs written both ideographically. 


and. phonetically in the name of the deity Jwii-nemi-tawid. — 


9. ‘The etymolozy of both these names is olsenee, et the first 


ae sk uf cath compound, signifies “ dark.” 


| 
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- | 10, ‘This is the explanation of the original same Mie bidborpiairncs ses 
" <, tii-we-tont which is given in the “Secret of the Chronicles. of Japan,” 
Te and is approved by the later commentators. nah 


11. Ode-yama-tee-mi-no-kami. The English rendering is uncertain, — 
i it rests only on a conjecture of Motowori's, deriving evo from erfwe 
( FR) “descending place,” “way down,” | 

3, The original names of this and the following five deities are: 
Oke-pama-tsrami-mo- kami, Aurarana-tie-m-ng- bead, Shiei-vanne-tste-mi-nes | 
fost, Hayama-tiu-mti-we-kami, Hare-yame-toomi-nedami and Tejamta- 3 
frmi-ne-bemt, Shiei, here translated “dense,” seems to be almost certainly 
a contraction of shige#i, which has that signification, J/e-yama is a term 
for which it is hard to find an exact English equivalent, It denotes the 
lesser hills or first visibly rising ground forming the approach to an actual — 
moumain-range. The signification of 4 in the last name of the set is 
disputed, Mabachi takes it in the sense of “gate.” The translator prefers 
Motowori's view; but after all, the difference in meaning docs not amount 
to mech, A third derivation proposed liy Molowori is fates pana, ie 
“mountains with folds.” 

14. Or “arm.” 

14. Or “leg.” | 

15. These two names are in the original viove-ne- too de-dort ancl. “slam 
ftone-we-ka-der?, Their impet is not absolately clear, tat they scem to 
designate a weapon broad towards the point, such as is represented in 
the illustrations given in Vol. 1, pp. 19-20 and Vol, HH, PP. 4-5. of the Dd w= 
* Setiha-Geta,” 


= 





[SECT. 1X.—THE LAND OF HADES. ] it: 

Thereupon [His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites], wish- | 

ing to meet and see his younger sister Her Augustness the 
Female-Who-Invites, followed after her to the Land of 
Hades! So when from the palace she raised the door = 
35 4nd came out to meet him? His Augustness the Male- 
Who-Invites spoke, saying: “ Thine Augustness my lovely 
younger sister! the lands that I and thou made are 
not yet finished making: so come back!" Then Her or 
Augustness the Female-Who-Invites ansirercd, saying pres f 
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“Tamentable indecd that thou camest not sooner! I 
have eaten of the furnace of Hades.” Nevertheless, as I 
reverence’ the entry here of Thine Augustness my lovely 
elder brother, I wish to return.* Moreover’ I will discuss 
it particularly with the Deities of Hades.’ Look not at 
me!" Having thus spoken, she went back inside the 
palace; and as she tarried there very long, he could 
not wait. So having taken and broken off one of the 
end-teeth’ of the multitudinous and close-toothed comb 
stuck in the august left bunch [of his hair], he lit one 
light” and went in and looked. Maggots were swarming, 
and [she was] rotting, and in her head dwelt the Great- 
Thunder, in her breast dwelt the Fire-Thunder, in her 
left hand” dwelt the Young-Thunder, in her right hand" 
dwelt the Farth-Thunder, in her left foot" dwelt the 
Rumbling-Thunder, in her right foot" dwelt the Couchant- 
Thunder :—altogether eight Thunder-Deities had been 


born and dwelt there.” Hereupon His Augustness the 


Male-Who-Invites, overawed at the sight, fled back, 
whereupon his younger sister Her Augustness the Female- 
Who-Invites said: ‘ Thou hast put me to shame,” and 
at once sent the Ugly-Female-of-Hades™ to pursue him. 
So His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites took his black 
august head-dress and cast it down, and it instantly 
turned into grapes. While she picked them up and ate 
them, he fled on; but as she still pursued him, he took 
and broke’ the multitudinous and close-toothed comb in 
the right bunch [of his hair] and cast it down, and it 
instantly turned into bamboo-sprouts. While she pulled 
them up and ate them, he fled on. Again later [his 
younger sister] sent the eight Thunder-Deities with a 


thousand and five hundred warriors of Hades to pprsue 37 
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him. So he, drawing the ten-grasp sabre that was 
augustly girded on him, fled forward brandishing it in 
his back hand;” and as they still pursued, he took, on 
teaching the base of the Even Pass’ of Hades," three 
peaches that were growing at its base, and waited and 
smote [his pursuers therewith], so that they all fled 
back. —Fhen His Augustness- the Male-Who-Invites an- 
nounced to the peaches: “ Like as ye have helped me, 
so must ye help all living people” in the Central Land 
of Reed-Plains® when they shall fall into troublous 
circumstances and be harrassed!"—and he gave [to the 
peaches] the designation of Their. Augustnesses Great- 
Divine-Fruit.” Last of all his younger sister Her 
Augustness the Princess-Who-Invites came out herself in 
pursuit. So he drew a thousand-draught rock® and 
[with it] blocked up the Even Pass of Hades, and 


38 placed the rock in the middle; and they stood opposite 


to one another and exchanged leave-lakings * and Her 
Augustness the Female-Who-Invites. said: “ My lovely 
elder brother, thine Augustness! If thou do like this, I 
will in one day strangle to death a-thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” . Then His Augustnss the Male- 
Who-Invites replied: “ My lovely younger sister, Thine 
Auzustness! If then do this, / will in one day set up a 
thousand and five hundred parturition-houses.“ In this 
manner eacn day a thousand people would surely be 
born.” So Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites: is 
called the Great-Deity-of-Hades.* Again it is said that, 
owing to her having pursued and reached [her elder 
brother], she is called the Road-Reaching-Great-Deity.™ 
Again the rock with which he blocked up the Pass of 

is called the Great-Deity-of-the-Road-Turning- 





- Fol I, Sect 1%. At 


back, and again it is called the Blocking-Great-Deity- 
of-the-Door-of-Hades.” So what was called the Even- 
Pass-of Hades is now called the Ifuya-Pass” in the Land 
of Idzune. | 


ce a ET — 


= de a 





1. The characters. in. the original which are here rendered Hades 
ore SME, lit. “Yellow Stream," a Chinese name for the Underworld: to 
which a remark of Mencits and a story in the “ Ti Gavan" appear to 
have given rise, They bere represent the Japanese worl Vewe or Fouy, 
which we find phonetically written with the characters (Rit in the. name 
of Vowe-teu-rhiéo-me a little farther on, and which is defined by Moto- 
wor) as “an underworld,......the habitation of the dead,,.....the land 
whither, when they die, go all men, whether noble or mean, virtuous ot 
wicked." ‘The orthodox Japanese derivation of Foes is. from Jorw, 
ight," which would give us for Vomwsiv-duad some such rendering 28 
“the Land of Gloom,” <A suggestion quoted by Arawi Hakuseki (* #tgun," 
‘art. Jew’) that the word may really be bot a mispronunciation, of Kita, 
the Sanserit name of the Baldhist god of hell, is however worthy of 
conaideration ; but it seems best on the whole to translate Youi or Yee 
by “ Hades," a term which is itself of uncertain derivation, and the 
signification attached to which clesely resembles the Japanese Shing 
notion of the world beyond, or rather beneath, the grave. — 

2 The original text FAIR AaLZap seems to be corrupt, and 
Motowori, unable to make anything of §BA, leaves JB without any Japan- 
exe reading. (see the remarks in his Commentary, Vol. VI. pp. 5-0) Mr. 
Aston, in the version of this passage given in the. Chrestomathy appended 
to his “Grammar of the Japanese Written Language," follows Motawori 
in not translating MB, but does not allude to the difficulty. 

Je. “of the food of Hades.” It would be more obviogs (following 
the text) to translate “I have eaten in the doors [t¢. im the house) of 
Hailes"; Lut the character i in this place. stands almost certainly far 
ffl. “* place for cooking,” “a furnace." 

4 The word ArztfdosAi (xy), here translated * reverence," exactly 
curresponifs to the modern polite idiom esoreder-mastita, for which there 
is no precise equivalent in English, but which conveys some such. senti- 
ment as “I am overpowered by the hovour you do me,” “I am sorry 
you should higve taken the trouble.” 

5 Oud. “with thee to the land of the Viw aug.” 
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6. ‘The orginal here has the character [| which signifies “ moreover” 
as in this translation, and Motowori's proposed emendation to fl has toe 
it the authority of no manuscript. or earlier printed edition, In his 
Records of Ancient Mailers with the Ancient Reading" he actually ~ 
substitutes this very wen reailing, accompanying il in Aan with the Jap- 
anese words aviz/a nf, “in the morning.” But what is to become.of the 
text if we are at liberty to alter it to suit our conrenience—for there is 
more than one other passage where ff] is similarly used? 

= Yowevér-haet, Both Motowori and Hirata take the word 
“Deities” in the Plural, and the translator therefore renders. it in that. 
number, though the Singular would be at least equally suitable to the 
text as it stands. Of the Deities of Hades titthe or nothing is known. 
Conf, Note 23 to this Section. 

8. Literally “the male pillar,” fe. the large tooth of which there 
is one at each end of the conb. 

 @& The use of the expression “lit ae Tight,” where it would have 
oes been more nateral to say simply “ lit [a] Tight,” is explained by a gloss 
in the “ Chronicles,” which informs ws that “ot the present day” the 
lighting of a single light is considered unlucky, os ts also the throwing 
away of a comb at night-time. It is allowerl that the gloss is a late ad- 
= dition, and its statement might perhaps be considered a iere invention 
él made to account for the peculiar expression in the text. Motowori tells 
s ws however that “it is said by the native that these actions ore still 
| (lutter part of 18th century) considered unlucky in the provinee of Ihami, 
| mid the same superstition also survives, a6 the translator is assured, in 
Wedo itself. Tt is to be anderstood thal it was the large tooth broken off 
from the comb which the god lighted, 
to; Of “arm.” 
- 1. Or “leg.” 
tz. The Japanese names of the cight Thunder-Deileis are: O4e- 
iad, ffe-nowdedocdk, Aura-ttadsuckt, Sate-ihadewchs, Mabie Shit 
ideals, Timchi-ikadwechi, Norw-ikediaehi, avd ushi-thadavchi. Moribe- 
in his Critique an Motowori's Commentary, has some observation on the 
appropriatences of each of these names which the student will do well 
to consult if the work should be published. 
13. Fomo-tr-phrbome, 
14 We might perhaps with equal ‘propriety render by “wreath " 
= the word here translated head-tress,—leaves and flowers having been the 
earliest ornaments for the hair, In later times, however, it has been used 
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to designate any sort of head-dress, and that is also the dictionary mecan- 
ing of the Chinese character with which it ts written, ‘The Japanese 
words for “headdress and “creeper” are homonymous, and indeed the 
former is probably but a specialised aceeptalion of the latter. 

15. /¢, brandishing it behind lim. 

16 Or Flat Hill of Hades, Yeere-teiivre-sade, said by Motowori 
ta form the frontierline between Hades and the World 6f the Living. 
See also Note 27 to this Section. 

17. The three characters #f AS here rendered “ people are evidently 
(Motowori notwithstanding) meant to be equivalent to the common Chi- 
nese expression 3fti, which has that signification. The word translated 
# living " means literally “ present,” “ visible." 

18. dnti-Aara-ne noabe-fu-ten?, a common periphrastic: designation 
of Japan. It is better to translate the name thes than to render it by 
“the Land in the Middle of the Reed-Plains,” a forced interpretation 
which Motoworl and Hirata would only seem to adopt in order to veil 
the fact that one of the most ancient and revered names of their native 
lant was imitated from that of China,—everything Chinese being an 
abomination in the sight of these ardent Shintoists. Yamazaki Suiga, as 
quoted by Tanigaha Shisel, is more sensible when be remarks that each 
country naturally considers itself central and fureign countries barbarous, 
and that Japan is mot peculiar in being looked on by its inhabitants as 
the centre of the universe. ‘This is also the view taken by the olber 
earlier scholars. 

19, Oho-Lawiw-deumsi-sne-mitete. The difference between Singular and 
Plural is not often present to the Japanese mind, and though there were 
three peaches, we might. just as well render their name by the words 
“His Augwiness, ete.” considering the three as forming torether Lut one 
divinity, ‘The interpretation of the name here adopted is the simple aml 
natural one which Motowori borrowed from Tonigaha Shisei. 

so, Je, a rock which it would take a theusand men to [it 

a1. ‘That some kind of leave-taking and separation is intended seems 
‘certain ; but the precise import ef the characters mace in the text is 
not to. be ascertained, Motowort’s “ Commentary, Vol. VE, pp. 29-30 aed 
Vol. X, pp. §2°5§, should be consulted for an elaborate discussion of the 
various interpretations which they may be made to bear, Moribe, in his 
Critique on this Commentary, argues that “divorced exch other” is the 
proper siynifieation of the words, and supports his opinion by the ° 
parallel passage of the * Chronicles,” 
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22. fe, “1 will enuse fifieen hundred women to bear children.” 
For the eustom of erecting a separate hot for o woman about to be de- 
livered see Introduction, p, xxviii.) 

23. Fowetreodecdea, On this rather embarrassing statement Moto- 
worl is silent, and Elirata simply says: “It must be supposed that the 


‘ Deities of Hades’ previously mentioned had been its *Great Deities" up 


to this time, a position which was heneelorward osseomed by Her August- 
nest Izana-mi (the Female-Who-Invites.") Conf, Nolte 7 to this Section, 

24. Cht-sittewe-ehodaat, [This is Motowori's reading. We might 
also real Micte-shiti-yo-oho-kemi]. Mutowort conclusively proves that 
“reaching" is the signification of the word si/éi which is here so trans- 
Jated. ‘That it was already obscure at the time of the compilation of 
these “ Records” is however shown by the fact that it is wrilten sylla- 
bically in the first instance, and with a “borrowed character” (fr. 
homonymous word) in the second. 

25. Because the goddess was turned back by it on the road where 
she was pursuing her brother-hushand. The original is Cissenhesir [or 
Micki-guies’t)-to-oho- kami, 

26. Sanpari-wetia pomide seal parey, 

37. dfya-atha. Moribe in his “ Jaty-gocdeeradi" conjectures that 
Ifuya may be derived from Vayueveo, “evening darkness,” an etymology 
which has at least the merit of suiting the legend. 





[SECT. X.—TH# PURIFICATION OF THE AUGUST PERSON, ] 

Therefore the Great Deity the Male-Who-Invites said: 
“Nay! hideous! I have come to a hideous and polhited 
land,—I have!' So I will perform the purification of my 
august person.” So he went out to a plain [covered 
with] @a4agi* at a small river-mouth near Tachibana’ in 
Himuka*‘ in [the island of }) Tsukushi, and purified and 
cleansed himself. So the name of the Deity that was 
born from the august staff which he threw down was 
the Deity Thrust-Erect-Come-Not-Place" The name of 


4 the Deity that was born from the august girdle which 


he next threw down was the Deity Road-Long-Spuce, 
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The name of the Deity that was born from the august skirt 
which he next threw down was the Deity Loosen-Put.’ 
The name of the Deity that was born from the august 
upper garment which he next threw down was the Deity 
Master-of-Trouble.” The name of the Deity that was 
born from the august trousers which he next threw 
down was the Road-Fork-Deity” ‘The name of the 
Deity that was born from the august hat which he next 
threw down was the Deity Master-of-the-Open-Mouth.” 
The names of the Deities that were born from the 
bracelet of his august left hand" which he next threw 
down were the Deity Offing-Distant," next the Deity 
Wash-Prince-of-the-Offing, next the Deity Intermediate- 
Direction-of-the-Offing. The names of the Deities that 


were born from the bracelet of his august right hand 4t 


which he next threw down were: the Deity Shore- 
Distant, next the Deity Wash-Prince-of-the-Shore, next 
the Deity Intermediate-Direction-ol-the-Shore. 

The twelve Deities mentioned in the foregoing” list 
from the Deity Come-Not-Piace down to the Deity 
Intermediate-Direction-of-the-Shore are Deities that 
were born from his taking off the things that were 
on his person. 

Thereupon saying: “ The water in the upper reach is 
[too] rapid; the water in the lower reach is [too] 
sluggish," he went down and plunged in the mmddle 
reach; and, as he washed, there was first born the 
Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils, and next the Wondrous- 
Deity-of-Great-Evils.“ These two Deities are the Deities 
that were born from the filth [he contracted] when he 
went to that polluted, hideous land." The names of the 
Deities that were next born to rectify those evils ‘were: 
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the Divine-Rectifying-Wondrous Deity, next the Great- 
Rectilying-Wondrous-Deity," next the Female-Deity- 
Idzu." The names of the Deities that were next born, 
as he bathed at the bottom of the Water, were: the 
Deity Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Bottom," and next His 

4? Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom: The names of the 
Deities that were born as he bathed in the middle [of the 
water] were: the Deity Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Middle, 
and next His Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Middle. The 
names of the Deities that were born as he bathed at the 
top of the water were the Deity Possessor-of-the-Ocean- 
Surface, and next His Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Sur- 
face. These three Ocean-Possessing Deities are the Deities 
held in reverence as their ancestral Deities by the Chiefs of 
Adzumi." So the Chiefs of Adzumi are the descendants 
of His Augustness Utsushi-h'-gana-saku,” a child of these 
Ocean-Possessing Deities" These three Deities Ilis 
Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom, His Augustness 
Elder-Male-of-the-Middle, and His Augustness Elder- 
Male-of-the-Surface are the three Great Deities of the 
Inlct of Sumi.” The name of the Deity that was born 
as he thereupon washed his left august eye was the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity™ The name of the 
Deity that was next born as he washed his right angust 

asecye was His Augustness Moon-Night Possessor”' The 
name of the Deity that was néxt born as he washed 
his august nose was His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augusiness,” 

The fourteen Deities in. the foregoing list from the 
Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils down to His Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness are Deities born from 
the bathing of his august person. 
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t. The wonls “I have” thas repeated ore an attempt to render the 
concluding words ari Ari af the sentence in the original, by which, 
though they have no parlicular sense, the author evidently set great store, 
as he writes them syllabically. They may be considered to emphasize 
what goes before and, says Motowori, “convey the idea of lamentation.” 
‘The idiom occurs somé halfdozen times in the course of the present 
work. 

2. This botanical name is identified by Arawi Hakuseki and Hirata 
with the modem Aagi, or “bashclower" (extedesa of various species). 
The received opinion used to be that the awody (Mwewha _fapantea) was 
here intended. 

3. Tachihana is understood to be the general designation of trees of 
ihe orange tribe. (See however Sect. LNXIV, Note 7). Here it is used 
a5 1 proper name, 

4. This name, which signifies “ sun-confronting,” was not unnaturally 
bestowed on a province in the eastern part of the westernmost of the 
larger Japanese islands, as it might well be conceived as lying “ opposite 
the sun.” It has, however, been supposed to have originally denoted the 
whole of the island in question. In any case the name is not inappro- 
priate, as the island has a long eastern sea-bosrc. 

s. In our text Timti-fatn-funa-de, Bat fruna should almost certainly 
be fea, and the name (which has here heen translated accordingly) & 
then illustrated by the more extended version of this. myth which is 
given ip the “Chronicles,” where we read that the god (probably address- 
ing his sister) threw down his staff with the words: “Come no further.” 
# Stand must be understood in a Transitive sense: the god seed his 
staff up by thrusting it into the sand. 

G. ‘This is Moribe's explanation (“ Avswmo-Chi-tadz."” Vol. 1V, p. 44) 
of the mieaning of the original name AMicki-ne-naga-chiha-ne-don, the 
syllable Aa of which is considered by him to be an alternative form of 
ma (Mj, “space ). It is however a great crux, and Motowori confesses 
his inability to explain it satisfactorily. Oiher views as to the tmport of 
the syllable in question will be found in the “ fin-dai wo maki Afo-rhihe- 
gusa,” Vol. I, p. 29. 

o, This seems to be the meaning of the original name, if we retain 
the reading 7héi-oburhi-no-fawi, See-however Motowori's remarks fw /oce. 

BW anduarahi-ne-nrAdno- doen, 

g. Cai enatie-ne- dame, 
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10, Ati-guii-no-ushionokane’. ‘The English rendering of this obscure 
name proceeds on the assumption that Motowori is currect when he pro- 
poses to consider davkt as equivalent in this place to dwedt, “mouth.” 


The gaping trousers no longer filled by the delty's legs would perhaps 


siggest the idea of an open mouth, though it is trae that this is not the 


deity said to have been actually born from that portion of the attire. 
wn. Or “ann.” 
1% The names of this deity and the five who follow are in the 
original Odt-edars-no- domi, OL-tn-nagion-hihsme-homi, Obi-tin bad i-bert- 
nekamd, He-aaharv-ne-beed, fHe-tenagia-dte-no-hamt and  Jfe-fia-dshi- 


hera-me-Bamt, The word “wash,” by which for want of o better one the: 


Substantive wegiza haa been rendered, must be understood to signify the 
part nearest to the strand of the sea or of a river,—the boundary of the 
waves, The third and sixth of this set of names, in which the syllables 
éadi-dera (bere represented by “Intermediate Direction”) offer a quod 
deal of difficulty, have been translated in acoordance with Molowori’s ¢x- 


planation of their probable meaning. 
13. Lit. “right.” In Chinese and Japanese compositions the lines 


follow each other from right to left instead of from top to bottom as 
witha. © Right" therefore signifies “ foregoing,” and “lefi," © following.” 


14. The names of these two deities in the original are Vaese-mage- 


Se-dpao- dan and O4g-mpagi-tre-fy- ne-Aeteai. 

rf. Viv. to Hades, 

16. ‘The names of these two deilies in. the original are Agar nate- 
dno deo and O4o-n0-4o-d-ne- bani, 

17, Jteenomenokam?, ‘The word fate is incomprehensible, unless 
indeed, fullowing Motoworl, we identify this goddess with the gel and 
goddess Aaya-cbi-vew-Aiho and Auya-cki-dieAime mentioned in Sect, VI, 
Note 10, and consider fa'zy as sanding by apheresis for abide, 

18 ‘The original names of this. deity and the five who follow are 
Sebetmeteatetrtmni me Semi, Sodoutzelr-rte-two-mo-nti-boto, Wadvu-toe-tontas 
fromni-mo- kami, Noke-dentemmo-too-mibote;  Uha-tsee-rate-tiewel-rto-Bamih 
ont f/Aa-deetin-me-toe-mo-miteto. There it the weual doubt ag te the 
mignification to be assigned to the syllable #w in the second, fourth and 
last of these names, If it rally means, not © elder but 4 possessor,” 
we shal be obliged to trandlate by “the Bottom: Perteuing-Male, 7 ate 


19. Adient-mo-mercstt. This name is said by Motoworl to be taken 


from that of @ place in the province of Shinang, But Moribe shows that | 
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st any rate the etymology of the word may be traced to auva-tee-wrecds, 
“ possessor of fishermen.” 

20. It is: impossible to translate this name which, according to 
Motowori, is derived from those of two districts in Shinana to which the 
word wfivsdy (for afretre, “ present ot “ living”) is prefixed. 

ar, Altention must again be drawn to the vagueness of the Japanese 
perception of the distinction between Singular and Plural. As three deities 
are particularly and repeatedly mentioned in the foregoing text, we are 
forced to translate this passage in the Plural; and yet how could one 
child have three fathers > 

27. Suwi-ne-ye, also called Sum-yoni, tt, by a play upon words, 
“pleasant to dwell in.” The real etymology of suen is not certain.— 
Instead of “the three Great Deities,” we might translate by “the Great 
Deitics of the Three Shrines.” 

23. Anva-ferastoho-mi-dand (FERRE). The reading feram, which 
is established by the authority of the “Collection of a Myriad Leaves” 
and by almost universal usage, must not mislead the student into imagin- 
ing that the Verb, beeatse it is Causative in form, has o Cawsotive mean- 
ng which would require some such English translation ay “ Heaven- 
Hluminating.” ‘The Causative form: is simply Honorific, and the two words 
maa tera signify, as Motowori explains, “shining in heaven;” 

24. Tiwdi-pori-ne-dani, There is no doubt as toa moon-god being 
intended, but the precise import of the name is disputed. The trunslator 
has followed Mabuchi’s view as quoted hy Motowori, and which is sup- 
ported by the fact that, from classical times down to the present day, 
fubu-yo ot trekt-yo has been a word in common use to denote a fine 
moonlight night. If we were to take yom? as one word, we should have 
to render it either by “Moon-Hades"™ or by “ Moon-Darkness,” which 
seem fess appropriate designations, though still of plain enough intent. 
The characters Jf, A}, and J] Y. with which the name & variously 
written, seem all phonetic unless we might take the second set fj 5 to 
mean the ¢reeeent (lit. “ moon-bow). 

25. Frée-haya-mse-ne-tee-nemiéots. Sura, which is sometimes read 
Sosa, is rendered by the word “impetuous™ in accordance with Mabuchi’s 
view as quoted by Motowori, The first member of this compound name 
is frequently omitted. 
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[SECT. XI—INVESTITURE OF THE THREE DEITIES 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS AUGUST CHILDREN. | 
At this time His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites 
greatly rejoiced, saying: ‘I, begetting child after child, 
have at my final begetting gotten three illustrious child- 
" [with which words,] at once jinglingly taking off 
crs shaking the jewel-string’ forming his august neck- 
lace, he bestowed it on the Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity, saying: “Do Thiné Augustness rule the Plain- 
of-High-Heaven."” With this charge he bestowed it on 
her. Now the name of this august necklace was the 
August-Store-house-Shelf-Deity* Next he said to His 
Augustness Moon-Night-Possessor: “Do Thine August- 
44 ness rule the Dominion of the “ Night."* Thus he 
charged him. Next he said to His-Brave-Swift-Impetu- 
ous-Male-Augustness: "Do Thine Augustness rule the 
Sea-Plain.” * 


i. #¢, “the string of jewels." For these so-called “jewels” see 
Introduction, p. xxxi. 

2. Jf-fora-tona-ne-tomt. Motowori comments on this name by say- 
ing that the necklace was doubtless so precious, thal it was carefully kept 
by the goddess on a shelf in her store-honee. 

3 Forn-mo-roenn- Rant, 

4. Onea-lara, 














[SECT, XI.—THE CRYING AND WEEPING OF HIS 
IMPETUOUS-MALE-AUGUSTNESS |, 

50 while [the other two Deities] cach [assumed his 
and her] rule according to the command with which 
[their father] had deigned to charge them, His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness did not [assume the] rule 


Vol. I. Sect. xu. g1 


[of | the dominion with which he had been charged, but 
cried and wept till his cight-grasp beard’ reached to the 
pit of his stomach.? The fashion of his weeping was 
such as by his weeping to wither the grecn mountains 
into withered mountains, and by his weeping to dry up 
all the rivers and seas.” For this reason the sound of 
bad Deities was like unto the flies in the filth moon* as 
they all swarmed,’ and in all things’ every portent of 
woe arose. So the Great August Deity the Male-Who- 
Invites said to His Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness : 
“How is it that, instead of ruling the land with which 
I charged thee, thou dost wail and weep?” He replied, 


saying: “TY wail because I wish to depart to my 45 


deceased mother’s’ land, to the Nether Distant Land.” 
Then the Great August Deity the Male-Who-Invites 
was very angry and said: If that be so, thou shall not 
dwell in this land,"" and forthwith expelled him with a 
divine expulsion. So the Great Deity the Male-Who- 
Invites dwells at Taga" in Afumi.” 





1. See Sect. VIII, Note 1. 

2. Lit, “in front of his heart.” 

3. Sie in the original, to the perplexity of commentators. 

4. “Flies in the fifth moon” i the recelved interpretation of the 
original term sc-bate. Conf sa-facti, the old native name for the fifth 
moon. 

5. The text has here the character $i. “to be full,” for which 
Motoworl somewhat arbitrarily reads jj, “to Lubble up,” taking this word 
in the sense of swarming. ‘The translator has endeavoured to preserve 
the vagneness of the original Japanese, which leaves it doubtful at fint 
sight whether the flies of the deitics should be regarded as the Ingical 
subject of the Verb. ‘There is an almost identical passage near the be- 
ginning of Sect. AVI. , 

6. Lit. “a myriad things,” a Chinese phrase for totality, 

+, The Chinese character for the First-Personal Pronoun used bere 
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and below by this deity is the himble one {% signifying literally “servant.” 
The commentators read it simply “ 1" 

8. The Japanese authorities simply read “mother.” But the character 
tt, which is used in this place, specially designates a mother who is 

o. Je. Hades. ‘The translation follows Motowori's explanation of 
the original term J\2-no-Aafa-m-kuer, which is obscure. 

ro. Jz. say the commentators, “in this realm of ocean which I 
granted to thee as thy domain." Probably, however, this is reading info 
the text more than it was meant to contain. 

1. Derivation unknown. 

12, From @ta-wen, “fresh sea,” tz, "lake." The province of Afumi 
was doultiess so called from Lake Biha which ocenpies a great portion of 
its surface. It i also known os Cilfe-fe-dfemi, £2, “the Nearer 
Afcmi," in contradistinction to 7o4e-44-fueu (in modern pronunciation 
ween), te, “Distant Afomi," a province forther to the East. The 
modem prowmnciation of Ajmer 1 Cart. 





[SECT. XUI.—THE AUGUST OATH. | 

So thereupon His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness 
said: “If that be so, I will take leave’ of the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity, and depart.” [With these 
words] he forthwith went up to Heaven, whereupon all 
the mountains and rivers shook, and every land and 
country quaked. So the Heaven-Shining-Great-August 
Deity, alarmed at the moise, said: The reason of the 
ascent hither of His Augustness my elder brother is 
surely no good intent.” It is only that he wishes to 
wrest my land from me.” And she forthwith, unbinding 
her august hair, twisted it into august bunches; and 
both into the left and into the right august bunch, as 
likewise into her august head-dress and likewise on to 
goher left and her right august arm,‘ she twisted an 
augustly complete [string] of curved jewels eizht feet 
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flong],—of five hundred jewels,’ and, slinging on her 
back a quiver holding a thousand [arrows], and adding - 
[thereto}’ a quiver holding five hundred [arrows], she 
likewise took and slung at her side a mighty and high 
[-sounding] elbow-pad’ and brandished and stuck her 
bow upright so that the top" shook, and she stamped 
her feet into the hard ground up to her opposing thighs,’ 
kicking away [the earth] like rotten snow,” and stood 
valiantly like unto a mighty man, and waiting, asked : 
“Wherefore ascendest thou hither?” Then His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness replied, saying: “I have no 
evil intent. It is only that when the Great-August- 
Deity [our father] spoke, deigning to enquire the cause 47 
of my wailing and weeping, I said: ‘I wail because I 
wish to go to my deceased mother's land,—whereupon 
the Great-August-Deity said: ‘Thou shalt not dwell in 
this land,’ and deigned to expel me with a divine ex- 
pulsion, It is therefore solely with the thought of taking 
leave of thee and departing, that I have ascended hither. 
I have no strange intentions.” Then the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity said: If that be so, whereby shall 1 
know the sincerity of thine intentions?" Thereupon His- 
Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness replied, saying: © Let 
each of us swear,” and produce children.” So as they 
then swore to each other from the opposite banks of the 
Tranquil River of Heaven,” the august names of the 
Deities that were born from the mist [of her breath] 
when, having first begged His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness to hand her the ten-grasp sabre which was 
girded on him and broken it into three fragments, ard 
with the jewels making a jingling sound” having bran- 
dished and washed them in the True-Pool-Well of 
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Heaven,“ and having crunchingly crunched them, the 
48 Heaven-Shining-Great-Deity blew them away, were Her 
Augustness Torrent-Mist-Princess,” another august name 
for woom is Her Augustness Princess-of-the-Island-of-the- 
Offing; next Her Augustness Lovely-Island-Princess,” 
another august name for whom is Her Augustness Good- 
Princess; next Her Augustness Princess-of-the-Torrent.” 
The august name of the Deity that was born from the mist 
[of his breath] when, having begged the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity to hand him the augustly complete 
[string] of curved jewels eight feet [long],—of five hundred 
jewels,—that was twisted in the left august bunch [of 
her hair], and with the jewels making a jingling sound 
having brandished and washed them in the True-Pool- 
Well of Heaven, and having ecrunchingly crunched them, 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness blew them away, 
was His Augustness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer-Con- 
quering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears." The august 
name of the Deity that was born from the mist [of his 
breath] when again, having begged her to hand him the 
4ojewels that were twisted in the right august bunch [of 
her hair], and having crunchingly crunched them, he 
blew them away, was His Augustness Ame-no-hohi.” 
The august name of the Deity that was born from the 
mist [of his breath] when again, having begged her to 
hand him the jewels that were twisted in her august 
head-dress, and having crunchingly crunched them, he 
blew them away, was His Augustness Prince-Lord-of- 
Fleaven.” The august name of the Deity that was born 
from the mist [of his breath] when again, having begged 
her to hand him the jewels that were twisted on her 
left august arm,” and having crunchingly crunched them, 
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he blew them away, was His Augustness Prince-Lord- 
of-Life The august name of the Deity that was born 
from the mist [of his breath] when again, having begged 
her to hand him the jewels that were twisted on her 
right august arm," and having crunchingly crunched 
them, he blew them away, was His-Wondrous-August- 
ness-of-Kumanu.” (Five Deities in all). 








1. ‘The English location “to take leave” exactly represents the 
Chinese character here wed which, from having the sense of “ asking 
permission,” has come to mean «® bidding adieu,” 

2, He was her younger brother. But see what fs said on the subject 
of names expressive of relationship on p. xxxvil of Introduction. The 
phonetic characters §B94 are here used to represent i, *elder brother.” 

3. Literally “heart,” here and elsewiere. 

4. Or “hand,” 

s. ‘The original is here obscure, but the tramlator has, as urual, 
followed the Chinese characters as far as possible, and has been chiefly 
guided by Moribe's interpretation, According to this, the “eight feet" 
(which Moribe tokes to mean simply “several feet") must be supposed 
to refer to the length of the necklace which, he says, probably resembled 
a Buddhist rosary, only that the beads were somewhat larger. Fora dis- 
eossion of the various interpretations to which this phrase descriptive of 
the Sun-Goddess’s ornaments may be subjected, see Note 4 to ofr. Satow's 
third paper on the “ Rituals" in Vol, TX, Pt. TI, p. 195 of these “ Trans- 
actions,” and Moribe’s # Examination of Difficult Words," Vol. IT. pp. 4-5, 
te. Yoateni ne theta no mi sumaru no fama, Mr, Satow, adopting 
some of the bolder etymologies of the Japanese commentators, translates 
thus: the “ever-bright cerved (or glittering) jewels, the many assembled 
jewels," and concludes that “ao long string of, perhaps, claw-shaped stone 
beads’? was what the author meant to describe. 

6, Hirata supposes this additional quiver to have been slung in front. 

=. Motowori’s long note on the expression fata-fome, to be found in 
Vol. VU, pp. 39-40 of his “ Commentary " seems to prove that “ high- 
sounding elbow-pad” (ff being written phonetically for jj) ts the most 
likely meaning,—these pads, of which one was worm on the left elbow, 
having heen made of skin. Arawi Hahuseki however takes 47 in its 
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literal sense of “bamboo,” and Moribe suggests the fete (fh) which’ 
occurs so offen in proper names with the signification of * bold," “ brave," 
or * stont.” 


8. The reading yw-4era, here rendered “top of the bow)" is doubt- 
ful, and rv-4cdsv, “ bow-notch,” bas been proposed as an emendation. 

9. Jv. “both legs penctrated into the ground up to the thigh,” a 
proof of the vigour with which she wed her {limbs in stamping. 

10. Lit. “ bubble-snow." 

ri. Je, “pledge our filth," “bind ourselves,” in order to chow forth 
ihe sincerity of our intentions.—Tlirata hata long mote um the word wedi, 
here remlered “swear” (elsewhere os a Substantive, “ oath"), which the 
student will do well to consult. It is contained in his “ Exposition of 
the Ancient Histories," Vol. VII, pp. 61-63. 


tz slme-no-yarw-Acha (according to Motowori's reading 4are-mtprrn- 
we-tota), our Milky Way. The “Chronicles of Old Matters of Former 
Ages" perhaps preserve the truce ctymology of the word by writing it 
Ama we ya-s¢ daha, iz, “the Heavenly River of eight currents (or 
reaches.” This would mean simply “a brood river.” The text literally 
says: “having placed the Tranquil River of Heaven in the middle,” ete: 
bet the sense of the clause is that given in the translation, 


13. These words seem, as Motowori says, to have been erroneously 
brought in here from the next sentence, where they come in appropriately. 

14. dve-no-ma-na-i, ‘The interpretation adopted is that which has 
ihe authority of Motowori and Hirata. Perhaps only “Heavenly Well” 
im intended, The above authorities warn us that the word nv, “well,” 
was not in ancient days restricted to its modern sense, but was used to 
designate any place at which water could be drawn, and Motowori thinks 
that Heaven contained several soch. That mentioned in the text seems 
to have been a pool in the bed of the T ranquil River of Heaven. 


15. This is the interpretation of the original name 7i-Siri-dtme: mo- 
mitoro which is proposed by Moribe, It is less far-fetched, ond agrees 
better with the name of the sister deity Princess-of-ihe-Torrent, than do 
the other explanations that have been attempted. ‘The alternative name 
i ON tnes dina ef bate, 

16, Schitt-chime-Aime-no-miboto, tchibi being an onusnal form of 
feruiki. The island, which is in the Inland Sea, is still celebrated, bat 
bears in common parlance the name of Afirq-chime, i.c., “Temple Island." 
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‘The alternative name is Ss-yord-Aime-no-mito‘e, in which sa js an Orna- 
mental Prefix not calling for translation. 

17. Fiegt-tret-Aune-niv-an fete. 

8. More ba-0-tatn- hocki-l rendement e+ orhi-ho-mimiena-migot. “The 
word mind (7, “ cars") forms part of a large number of Ancient Japanese 

proper names. Motowori, who of course passes over in silence the fact 

that large cars are considered lucky, not only in Japan, dwt aso fu China 
and Korea, suggests the etymology Ai Af or df 8 (Ga), fe. the word 
# wondrous” or “miraculous” repeated, Hut there are examples of such 
names in which the interpretation of mdmé as “cars” is unavoidable. 
Thus Prince Umayado (commonly called Shivedu Zer-sht) had also the 
name of Va-toeminf mo Taisdd AWA T bestowed upon him on account 
of his extraordinary intelligence. Is it not therefore simpler in all cases 
to allow to the word this its natural meaning? The proper names in al 
do however ufdoubtedly offer some diffenlty, and Motowori scarcely seems 
content with his own derivation of the troublesome syllable. Orit, a3 
other cases, is taken to represent eforti, “great™; and after much ‘wee 
intion the translator has followed Motoworl in regarding Ao likewise as an 
abbreviated form of that word. 

19. teens signifies “of Heaven" or “heavenly.” The syllables 
foti ore incomprehensible. 

20. Amadtra-hiho-me-mo-mibele, 

an. Or * hand,” 

22, Abe try dfho-ne-no-mttete, 

23. This god does not seem to be known by any other name, but 


is conjectned by Plirata to he identical with Aee-o-fok?, the second of . 


these divine brothers. Awwenw, or less archaically Aiwmano, te sald to 
be, not the well-known Kumano in the province of Kishin, bet « place 
in Tdzuma near Suga (see Sect. XTX, Notes 1 and 2), ‘The mame is 
written with the characters, fE¥f, “ bear moor.” The native commentators 
however interpret it asa corruption of Aomeri-nu, §REF, “the moor of 
retirement,” on account of a tradition preserved in the “ Chronicles” of 
Tzanami (the Female-Who-Invites) having been inferred at the Kishin 
Airman. 
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[SECT. XIV.—THE AUGUST DECLARATION OF THE DIVISION 
OF THE AUGUST MALE CHILDREN AND THE 
AUGUST FEMALE CHILDREN. | 
Hereupon the Heavenly Shining-Great-August-Deity 
said to His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness: ‘As for 
the seed! of the five male Deities born last, their birth 
was from things of mine; so undoubtedly they are my 
children. As for the seed of the three female Deities 
soborn first, their birth was from a thing of thine; so 
doubtless they are thy children.” Thus. did she declare 
the division. So Her Augustness Torrent-Mist-Princess, 
the Deity born first, dwells in the Inner temple of 
F Munakata? The next, Her Augustness Lovely-Island- 
Princess, dwells in the middle temple of Munakata, The 
next, Her Augustness Princess-of-the-Torrent, dwells in 
f the outer temple’ of Munakata. These three Deities are 
the three Great Deities* held in reverence by the Dukes 
of Munakata.’ So His Avugustness Brave-Rustic-Illumi- 
nator, child of His Augustness Ame-no-hohi, one of the 
five children born afterwards (“this is the ancestor of the Rulers 
st of the Land of Idezumo,? of the Kolers of the Land of Morashi® of the 
Rulers of the Upper Land of Unakami,* of the Rulers of the Lower Land 


of Unakami, of the Rulers of the Land of Izhimu,!! of the Departmental 
Surerains of the Island of Taut? and of the Rulers of the land of ‘Toho- 
teu-Afamnit), The next, His Augustness Prince-Lord-of- 
Heziven (is the Ancestor of the Rulers of the Land of Ofushi-kafuchi,o 
of the Chiefs of Nukatabe-no-yuwe,!* of the Rulers of the Land of Ki,i¢ 

§2 of the Surerains of Tanaka! in Yamato, of the Rolera of the Land of 
Yamashiro,# of the Rulers of the Land of Umaguta,™ of the Rulers of 
the Land of Kine in Michi-no-Shiri*! of the Relers of the Land of 
Suhan of the Rulers of Amuchi= in Yamato, of the Departmental 
Suzerains of Takechi* of the Territorial Lords of Kamafu,5 and of the 
Rulers of Sakikusabe®}. 
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1. fe, the origin. 

2, A ploce in the jrovince of Chikuren, The name signifes either 
® breast-ahop: or “ bedy.shape.” 

3. Or seashore temple.” 

4. ©r “the Great Deities of the three slrines,” 

5. Afvnatate-no-dimi, Remember that all the names in this and 
similar lisis are hereditary “gentile names" (see Introduction, p. xvi), 
and that “Duke” and the other titles used in this translation to designate 
them must only be regarded as approximations towards giving the force 
af the Japanese originals, which are themselves by no means always clear, 
either etymotogically or historically. Indeed Motowori in a chapter en- 
tithed @ Await ao Afipatreéo” (HUB) in his “ Tama-Aatsona,” Vol. VI, 
p. 25, remarks that the distinctions obtaining between the various. titles 
of Aim, Wake, Afureshi, ctc., ore no longer to: be aecertainedd, if indeed 
they ‘were ever sharply drawn, and that Aunt ae Miyatasée (here rendered, 
4“ Rulers of the Land") seems to have been a general term including all 
the rest, and roughly corresponding to the modem title of aimyd—le 
must be well understood that all these names, though properly and origi- 
nally denoting an office, were inherited as titles, and ended {after the 
custom of conferring new ones had died out) by being little more than an 
extra surmame appended to the surname proper (s/f). ‘This kind of quast- 
official quasititular surname is what is called by the Japanese a éadawe, 
which the translator, for want of o beiter equivalent, renders by “gentile 
name.” Motowori’s learned note in Vol. NXXAEX, pp. 14-15 of his Com- 
mentary, should be consulted for a full exposition of this somewhat tntri- 


cate subject, on which there lias been moch misapprehension, chiefly owing 


to the want of a fitting Chinese character to denote the word Awdene, 

6. Here and throvghout the work passages of this nature containing 
genealogies are in all the editions printed small, and might therefore be 
supposed to be either intended as foot-notes, or to be later glosses. 
Motoworl however rightly rejects such an inference. To an English reader 
the word “this may seem, by iliturbing the grammar of the sentence, 
to support that inference; but in Japanese construction little importance 
need be altached to the presence of this double Nominative.—The name m 
the original of the ancestral deity whose children are here enumerated is 
Tibe-ffire-Tort-no-mibete and the interpretation thereof in the sense given 
in the translation is Motowori's, //fra-ford being supposed by him to stand 
for /fina-feri. . 

>, dafssannte=ste- dannii “ne eyats nD, 
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$8. Musashino. éunt-no-mipatuke. In classical and modern usege Mw- 


gas4f does not take the sigur. 

9. Aiami- tru. Unahami-no-kund-nc-miyatcaks, Unakami was a part of 
what forms the modem province of Kadzusa, The name probably signifies 
“on the sea” | 

10, Shimotrv- Cmadaw-we-da-mo-miyainube, 

i. Jebinw-ne-tuni-neseiyatiete, Izhima (given in the “ Japanese 
Words Classified and Explained” as /:4imi) was a portion of the modern 
province of Kadrusa. The etymology of the name is unknown. 

2 Fhethrera-no-apale-me-afahe. 

13. Fohotin-afumi-no-tuni-no-miyatiude. In modern times JoAe-tev- 
afumi has been contracted to YiAerafwed and is pronounced Titian’. “The 
name signifies “distant fresh sea” (ic. “distant lake”) the province 
which bears it being thes designated in reference to a large lagoon which 
it contains, and in contradistinction to Ciida-fiw-afiet, “near fresh sea.” 
the name of the province in which lies Lake Biho. In modern times the 
latter has come to be known simply as Afumi (pronounced (imi), and the 
otiginal connection of ideas between its name and that of Totomi is lost 
sight of, 

14. Oferit-hafutkineteat-ne-mipatucke, Ohovh-dafucht (in modem 
times pronounced Orditicd) signifies “within the great rivers.” 

15. Vetotaie-no-yawe-no-murasti, The meaning of this name is not 
certain, but yawe seems to be the word for “bathing woman" mentioned 
in Sect. LAXI (Note 11). See Motowori’s remarks in Vol. XXIV. p. 56 
of his “Commentary and the story of the origin of the name given in 
the “ Catalogue of Family Names," Vol. IL. pp. 8-9 (edit. of 1834). 

16, At-me-duni-we-miyatuée. Ai signifies “ tree," and the province 
doubtless received this name from its forests. Motowori supposes the 
character 3: to have been lost in this place, and reads ('baradi (the 
mower Jbarati), a Portion of the province of Hitachi, See Vol. VII, pp. 
75-76 of his “ Commentary.” 

17, Famake-ne-atate, ‘The word fanaa signifies “in the midkile of 

18, Vewrashine-wo-feoni-no-mipatbos, Yamashiro signifies + bebind 
the mountains,” thoagh jt is now, by a play tpon words, written with 
chatacters signifying « towntain-castle.” 

19. Cmvangyentce-rac- boored 100s ate, Umeguta is a portion of the 
modern province of Kadcusa, The etymology of the name is not known, 
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20. Almieow-dun-nemivainie. “The etymology of the name and a 

the position of the place are equally obscure. i - re 

21. The modern province of Echigo, or perhaps any not well detmed -: 

district in the north of Main Island. (See Section LX. Note 20.) "74 

22. Swhon-no-dvei-ne-miyatraée. The etymology of Suhan is not = 

: known; bot the name sounds Chinese, a 

23. deweht-we-meyotebe. The derivation of Amuchi is unknown. oP 

: 24. Tadechi-me-agufe-nacki. ‘Takechi means“ high market" of “bigh 

town.” 


25. Aamafti-no-na4i, Kamafu was a portion of Afumi, Motowori's 
suggestion that the name may be derived from fama (goema), “a bull- 
frog," does not seem a happy one. 

26. Sadliwvode-memivatiote, Sotitusa-de reans literally “ lily clan,” 
riti-busa, the old name for the lily (or one species of lily) being literally 
“the luck-plant." ‘The:story of the origin of this cognomen is to be 
found in the “Catalogue of Family Names,” Vol. ID. p. 9. 


| SECT. AV.—-THE AUGUST KAVAGES OF HIS-IMPETUOUS- 
MALE-AUGUSTNESS. | 

Then  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness said to 
the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity: “ Owing to the 
sincerity of my intentions I have, in begetting children, 
gotten delicate females. Judging from this," I have 
undoubtedly gained the victory.” With these words, , 
and impetuous with victory, he broke down the divisions 
of the ricefields® laid out by the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity, filled up the ditches, and moreover strewed 53 
excrements’ in the palace where she partook of the great 
food.’ So, though he did thus, the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity upbraided him not,’ but said: “ What 
looks like excrements must be something that His August- 
ness mine elder brother has vomited through drunkenness. 
Again, as to his breaking down the divisions of the rice- 
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fields and filling up the ditches, it must be because he 
grudges the land [they occupy") that His Augustness 
mine clder brother acts thus.” But notwithstanding 
these apologetic words, he still continued his evil acts, 
and was more and more [violent]. As the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity sat in her awful’ weaving- 
hall’ seeing to the weaving of the august garments of 
the Deities, he broke a hole in the top” of the weaving- 
hall, and through it let fall a heavenly piebald horse 

‘4which he had flayed with a backward flaying,"” at whose 
sight the women weaving the heavenly garinents were 
so much alarmed that impegerunt privatas partes adversis 
radiis et obierunt." 














1. Literally “if one speak from this,” 

2. The character used ia fq, which in Chinese docs pot necessarily 
signify a rice-field. But in Japanese it seems to have been always limited 
to this narrower meaning, to which likewise the context here clearly 
points. 

3: In the original written tge@, which is partly ideographie and 
partly phonetic for duso-mart. Motowori interprets it to signify © excre- 
ments and urine “> but the parallel passage of the “Chronicles! which 
he himself quotes gocs to prove that marf had not the latter Manning, as 
docs also another well-known passage in the “Tale of a Bamboo-Cutter,” 

4 FEE read of-wite. The word mse now denotes “a sacrifice,” 
and eb-wike me materi is the religious festival of the tasting of the first 
hew rice of the season, 

§. We might, following classical usage, translate the Verb sAmwaieen, 
which is written phonetically, by the words “took no heed” of “made 
no observation": bet in. this passage it certainly wecms to have the 
stronger amd more specialized sigmitication of “ wplralliigg,”” scolding,” 
which attaches to it in the colloquial dialect, 

6. Ley he thinks that noné of the land should be wasted in ditches 
aul embankments, but should all be devoted lo the production of food, 

‘eo J» The character used is ‘fe. “to shun,” whieh in Japanese has 
Approximately the meaning of sacred,” Thos a certain family of prices 
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was called by the name of fwd, lit. “the shunning clan,” on account of 
the uncleanness from which they were bound to abstain. 

“$. Written with characters signifying literally “ garment-house,” but 
the meaning, as understood by the native commentators, is that given in 
the text. 

® I. This character is taken by the native commentators in the 
sense of $8, enon, “ ridge-pole.” 
to, fe, it is supposed, beginning at the tail, That this was con- 
sidered criminal may be seen by comparing Sect. XCVIT, Note 5. 

11. Tn the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” it is the goddess 
who injores herself with her shuttle, but without dying of the effects of 
the accident. 


[SECT. XVL—THE DOOR OF THE HEAVENLY 
ROCK-DWELLING. | 

So thereupon the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity, 
terrified at the sicht, closed [behind her] the door of the 
Heavenly Rock-Dwelling,’ made it fast,’ and_ retired, 
Then the whole Plain of High Heaven was obscured 
and all the Central Land of Reed-Plains darkened. 
Owing to this, eternal’ night prevailed. Hereupon the 
voices of the myriad’ Deities were like unto the flies in 
the fifth moon as they swarmed, and a myriad portents 
of woe all arose. Therefore did the eight hundred 
myriad’ Deities assemble in a divine assembly in the 
bed* of the Tranquil River of Heaven, and bid the Deity 
Thought-Includer,’ child of the High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity think of a plan, assembling the long- 
singing birds of eternal night’ and making them sing, 
taking the hard rocks of Heaven from the river-bed. of 
the Tranquil River of Heaven, and taking the iron" from 55 
the Heavenly Metal-Mountains,” calling in the smith 
Ama-tsu-ma-ra," charging Her Augustness I-shi-ko-ri-do- 
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me“ to make a mirror, and chargine His Augustness 
Jewel-Ancestor® to make an augustly complete [string] 
of curved jewels eight feet [long]—of five hundred 
jewels,"—and summoning His Augustness Heavenly- 


56 Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord™ and His Ausustness Great- 


Jewel," and causing them to pull out with a complete 
pulling the shoulder [-blade] of a true” stag from the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu," and take cherrybark" from the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu, and perform divination™ and 
pulling up by pulling its roots a true c/evera japonica” 
with five hundred [branches] from the Heavenly Mount 
Kagu, and taking and putting upon its upper branches 
the augustly complete [string] of curved jewels eight 
feet [long],—of five hundred jewels——and taking and 
tying to the middle branches™ the mirror eight feet 


57 [long |," and taking and hanging upon its lower branches 


the white pacificatory offerings and the blue pacificatory 
offerings, His Augustness Grand-Jewe! taking these divers 
things and holding them together with the grand august 
offerings,” and His Aucustness Heavenly-Beckoning- 
Ancestor-Lord prayerfully reciting grand liturgies,” and 
the Heavenly Hand-Strength-Male-Deity™ standing hidden 
beside the door, and Her Augustness Heavenly-Alarming- 
Female™ hanging [round her] the heavenly clubmoss the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu as a sash,” and making the 
heavenly spindle-tree her head-dress” and binding the 


38 leaves of the bamboo-grass of the Heavenly Mount Kagu 


in &@ posy for her hands, and laying a soundingboard™ 
before the door of the Heavenly Rock-Dwelling, and 
Stamping till she made it resound and doing as if pos- 
sessed by a Deity," and pulling out the nipples of her 
breasts, pushing down her skirt-string: usque ad privates 


i 
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pattes.” Then the Plain of High Heaven shook, and 
the eight hundred myriad Deities laughed together. 
Hereupon the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity was 
amazed, and, slightly opening the door of the Heavenly’ 
Rock-Dwelling, spoke thus from the inside: “ Methought 
that owing to my retirement the Plain of Heaven would 
be dark, and likewise the Central Land of Reed-Plains 
would all be dark: how then is it that the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female makes merry, and that likewise the 


eight hundred myriad Deities all laugh?” Then the if 
Heavenly-Alarming-Female spoke saying: “ We rejoice - 
and are “glad because there is a Deity more illustrious ; 
than Thine Augustness.” While she was thus speaking, ih 

His Augustness Heavenly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord and 7 
His Augustness Grand-Jewel pushed forward the mirror | 
and respectfully showed it to the Heaven-Shining-Great- m2. 


August-Deity, whereupon the Heaven-Shining-Great- - 
August-Deity, more and more astonished, gradually came ; 
forth from the door and gazed upon it, whereupon the A 
Heavenly-Hand-Strength-Male-Deity, who was standing a 
hidden, took her august hand and drew her out, and then | 7 
His Augustness Grand-Jewel drew the bottom-tied rope” 59 4 
along at her august back, and spoke, saying: “ Thou . 
must not go back further in than “this”! So when the 





Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity had come forth, both an 
the Plain of High Heaven and the Central-Land-of-Reed- | 
Plains of course again became light.” “ 
1. Motowori says that the word “rock” need not here be taken a 
literally. But it is always (antl the tranalator thinks rightly) so understond, iM 
and the compound considered to mean a cave in the rocks, which is also ; 


the expression found in the “ Chronicles" (%Hf)- . 
2. ‘The word saw, which is here vsed, implies that the goddess 
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made the door fast either by sticking something against it or by bolting 
it,—perhaps with one of the metal hooks of which mentioned is made in 
sect. LXV (Note 7). 

3. Tiéo-vo, here properly written 467%, and a few lines lower down 
semi-phonetically 4 fit- 

4. Motowori supposes “myriad” to be a copyist's error fur “ evil.” 
This clause is a repetition of one in Sect. XID 

§ The parallel passage in the “Chronicles” bas “eighty myriads.” 

6. ‘The Japanese word Jv4are, translated “bed,” is thus defined in 
De. Hepborn'’s Dictionary, 2nd Edit. 22. Adware: “That part of the 
stony bed of a river which is dry except in high water.” 

=, Omoi=bene-nto-bami, “He inci’ in his single mind the 
thoughts and * contrivances of many," says Motowori. 

8. Je, a6 is generally believed, the harndoor fowl, 

9. The text has the character $f, “iron,” which Hirata rears ove- 
gone, lit. @ ive metal,” the common Japanese term being !nre-gane, lit. 
#@ black metal,” Motowori prefers to read simply 4anz, “metal” in general, 
The main text of the parallel passage in the “Chronicles” omits to 
mention the metal of which the mirror was made; but * One aceoont™ 
has the character 4, “metal” in general, often in Chinese, but rarely if 
ever in old Japanese, with the specie sense of “gold.” “The “ Chronicles 
of Old Matters” alone, which are of very doubtful authenticity, say that 
the mirror was made of copper. (Copper was not distovered in Japan 
till the eithth centory of the Christian era, a few yeors before the dis- 
covery of gold). The best and most obvious course is to adhere to the 
character in the text, which is, as above state, “ iron.” 

rm. /#, the mines. The original expression ls dae wo Aana-yaema, 

11. lmao fw signifies “of Heaven,” but the rest of this nome is not 
to be explained. Motowori adopts from the “ Chronicles" the reading, 
dew-tema-wra, where the character used for ma sienifies “ true,” and 
that for wnt signifies “seo-shore.” (It should be remarked that the 
forging of a spear ly this personage i referred by the aothor of the 
* Chronicles,” not to the “ Divine Age” but to the reign of the Emperor 
Si-zeL) Motowori also proposes to supplement after the name the words 
“to make a spear.” Hirata identifies this god with aura-wo-ma-Aelo-fie- 
noeenfofe, His Angustness Heavenly-One-Eve, who is howerer not men- 
lioned in these “ Records.” Obvius hujus nominis sensus foret “ Corclestis — 
Penis,” sed nullios commentatoris anctoritate commendatur. 

iz This nome is written in the “Chronicles™ with characters 
signifying Stone-Coagulating-Old-Woman, which however seem to be aS 
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merely phonetic as those in the present text (Gece Me). Motowori 
proposes the interpretation of * Again-Forging-Old-Woman"” (BE, 
E-shitiri-tome) which is supported by a tradition preserved in the “ Glean- 
ings of the Ancient Story,” where it is related that the mirror, not hav- 
ing given satisfaction at first, was forged a second time. ‘There is a long 
note on the subject of this name in Hirata’s “ Exposition of the Ancient 
Histories,” Vol, IX, p. 56, where that author propounds the novel opinion 
that Teshi-ko-ri-do-me was not a goddess at all, bot a god. 

13. Tama-neva-no-mikoto. The “ Chronicles " write this name with 
characters signifying “ Jewel-House," bot such a reading seems less good. 

14. See Sect. XIII Note 5. 

15. slme-no-£o-ya-me-mo-nethote, also reads .fme-wo etc, and ofene-tre 
etc. ‘The signification of the syllables 4v-ra, rendered “ beckoning ancestor” 
in accordance with Motowori's view connecting the name with the share 
taken by the god who bore it in the legend here norrated, ts obscure. 
Mr. Satow thinks that Koya may be the name of a place (sce these 
« Transactions" Vol. VII. Pt. IV. p. 409). 

16. Futofama-ne-miéeto. ‘The name is here rendered in accordance 
with the import of the Chinese characters with which it is written, 
Motowori, however, emits a plausible opinion when he proposes.to consider 
Joma na an abbreviation of famute, “holding in the bands as an offering,” 
in connection with what we are told below about this deity and <fere-sm- 
ko-va-me holding the symbolic offerings. | 

17. The word “true (era) bere and below is not much more than 
an Honorife. 

18. We might also, though less well, translate by “ Mount Kagu in 
Heaven.” This would. suit the view of Motowori, who is naturally averse 
to the identification of this Mount Kagu with the well-known mountain 
of that name in Vamato (sec Sect. VIL. Note 12). But of course an 
European scholar cannot allow of such a distinction being drawn. 

19 Or perhaps the bark of the common birch is intendad. The 
word in the original is 4a4e-é2. 

so. See Me. Satow's already quoted note in Vol, VIL. Pr. Tl p, 425 
ef sey, and more especially pp. 430434) of these “Transactions,” 

a1, In Japanese safz-£/. It is commonly planted in the precincts of 
ShintG temples. 

23, We might also translate in the Singular “to a middle branch,” 
in order to conform to the rigid distinction which our language draws 
letween Singular and Plural, 
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23. A note to the edition of 1637 proposes to substitute the 
characters. AAA for AR, and a note in the original tells os fo read them 
not y4-fa, but veel, Hereupon Motoworl founds his derivation of Siete 
from ra-efema, © eight heads,” smd supposes the mirror to have been, not 
eight feet-in length, but octangular, while Moribe, who in the case of the 
jewels accepts the obvious interpretation “cight feat [long]," thinks that 
the mirror had “an eightfold flowery pattern" (yade-na-guta) rownd 
tts border, But both these etymologies are unsupported by the other 
chica in which the word Ya-fa o¢Curs, and are rendered specially untenable 
by the fact of the mirror and curved beads being spoken of together 
further on as the AR WR® (Sect. XXXII, Note 20}. 

=4- In rendering the original word migi-te (here written phonetically, 
but elsewhere with the characters Riff). the explanation given by Tani- 
gaha Shisel, and indeed suggested by the characters, has been followed. 
Motowori's view does not materially differ, bot he considers “ paciticatary™ 
or “softening” to be equivalent to “soft” applied to the offerings them. 
selves, which consisted of soft cloth, the syllable w of nigi-fe being be- 
lieved to be a contraction of fate which signibes cloth, The white cloth 
im ancient times was made of the Paper mulberry (Aromssomesia fapri- 
fers), atl the bloe of hemp. 

25. The origisal word is written with the same character og the sf 
of migtve translated offcrings " above. 

26. Or in the Singular “a grand liturgy,” of © ritual.” 

a7. slaie-no-fa-yihera-coo-no- dais. 

8. lwe-nousume-nomibots, The translator has followed the best 
authorities in rendering the obscure syllable wew by the word * alarming.” 
Another interpretation quoted jn Tanigaha Shisei’s © Perpetual Comment: 
ary on the Chronicles of Japan" and adopted by Moribe in his “ few 
we Ciro," it that eew means head-dress, and that the goddess took 
her name from the head-dress of apindle-tree leaves which she wore. 
The character gg, with which the syllables in question (here written 
phonetically) are rendered wleographically in the “ Chronicles,” Sigiities 
“octal headgear,” “ flowers of gold or silver.” 

3). Toei, “a cord of sash passed over the shoulders, round the 
back af the neck, and attached to the wrists, to strengthen the hands for 
the support of welghis, whence the name, which means * hand-helper," 
Tt was thos diffttent both in form and use from the moder farmed, a 
ford With its two ends joined which is worn behind the neck, under the 
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arms and round the back, to keep the modern loote sleewes out of the 
way when household duties are being performed.” (E. Satow). 

30. #e, making for herself a head-dress of spindle-tree leaves. 

gt. The original of these words, wir fuseir, is written phonetically, 
and the exact meaning of wér, here rendered “ sounding-board,” & open 
iw doult. The parallel passage in the “ Chronicles” has the character, 
Mj. which signifies a“ trough,” “manger” or “tub,” atl the commentaora 
seem therefore right in supposing that the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed im both histories is that of some kind of improvised wooden 
structure used for the purpose of amplifying sound. 

32 Neither the text sor Motewori’s Commentary (which Hirata 
adopts word for word) is absolutely explicit, but the imitation and not 
the reality of divine possession appears to be here intenson- In the 
parallel passage of the “Chronicles,” on the other hand, we seem to be 
reading of genuine possession, 

33. ‘The subject of the Verb is not clear in many of the clauses of 
this inunensely long sentence, which docs mot properly hang together. 
Some clauses read as if the dificrent deities who take a part in the action 
did so of their own free will; bot the intention of the author must have 
been to let a Causative sense be understood throughout, as he begins by 
telling us that a plan was asedred by the deity Thought-Includer, which 
plan must have influenced all the subsequent details. 

3. Shirt-dee-naha, i, rope made of stuaw drawn up by the 
roots, which stick out from the end of the rope. Straw-ropes thus 
manufactured are still used in certain ceremonies and are called s4rme- 
waha, a corroption of the Archaic term, Motowori’s explanation shows 
that this is more likely to be the proper signification of the word than 
+ back-limiting-rope " (shiri-Ambagirt-ee-nata), which had been previously 
suggested by Mabuchi with reference to its supposed origin at the time 
af the event narrated in this legend. 


35. Motowori plausibly conjectures the character ff in the concluding — 


words of this passage to be a copyist's error for jf, and the translator 
has accordingly rendered it by the English word “again.” As it stands, 
‘the clause f) #)BI8). thovgh making sense, docs mot read like the 
composition of a Japancse. 
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(SECT. XVIIL—THE AUGUST EXPULSION OF HIS-IMPETUOUS- 
MALE-AUGUSTNESS. | 
Thereupon the eight hundred myriad Deities took 
counsel together, and imposed on High-Swift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness a fine of a thousand tables,’ and likewise 
cut his beard, and even caused the nails of his fingers 
and toes to be pulled out, and expelled him with a 
divine expulsion. Again he begged food of the Deity 
Princess-of-Great-Food.* Then the Princess-of-Great- 
Food.’ Then the Princess-of-Great-Food took out all 
sorts of dainty things from her nose, her mouth, and 
her fundament, and made them up into all sorts [of 
dishes], which he offered to him. But His-Swift-Impetuous- 
Male-A.ugustness watched her proceedings, considered that 
she was offering up to him filth, and at once killed the 
Deity Princess-of-Great-Food. So the things that were 
born in the bedy of the Deity who had been killed were 
6o[as follows]: in her head were born silkworms, in her 
two eyes were born rice-seeds, in her two ears was born 
millet," in her nose were born small beans,’ in her private 
parts was born barley," in her fundament were born 
large beans." So His Augustness the Deity-Producing- 
Wondrous-Ancestor’ caused them to be taken and used 
as seeds, 








tT. de, “an immense fine.” The student should consul Motoweri's 
elaborate note on this passage in Vol. IX. pp. 1-5 of bis Commentary. 
Tables of gifts are mentioned in Sect. XXXNVIL Note 7 and Sect. XLS _ 
ote 14, 

2. Ofe-ge-tu-Aimemo-hant.. This personage (but without the title 
of Deity") thas Glready appeared in Section Y, (Note 3) as the 
alternative persoral name of the Island of Aha. | 

3 / unten Sraticum. 


Val I, Sect. XVI. it 


Phaseolus Aauiafus. 
Or bess probably “ wheat," 
Saja Givetne. 

*, Aamd-miene-bi-mi-oya-no-muiéote, the same deity as the one men- 
tioned at the beginning of these “Records” under the shorter title of 
Aaeti-pnu-Ai-na-kami. (See Sect. T. Note 6.) 
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|SECT. XVI1.—THE EIGHT-FORKED SERPENT. } 

So, having been expelled, [His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness] descended to a place [called] Tori-kami' at 
the head-waters of the River Hi? in the Land of Idzumo. 
At this time some chopsticks’ came floating down the 
stream, So His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, think- 
ing that there must be people at the head-waters of the 
river, went up it in quest of them, when he came upon 
an old man and an old woman,—two of them,—who had 
a young girl between them," and were weeping. Then 
he deigned to ask: “Who are ye?” So the old man 
replied; saying: “T’ am an Earthly Deity,’ child of the 
Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor.. I am called by the 
name of Foot-Stroking-Elder,{ my wife is called by the 6 
name of Hand-Stroking Elder, and my daughter is called 
by the name of Wondrous-Inada-Princess."" Again he 
asked: What is the cause of your crying?" [The old 
[man answered, saying: “TI had originally eight young 
girls as daughters. But the ecight-forked serpent of 
Koshi” has come every year and devoured [one], and it 
is now its time to come, wherefore we weep.” Then he 
asked him: “ What is its form like?” [The old man] 
answered, saying: “Its eyes are like atakagacihi,” it has 
one body with cight heads and eight tails. Moreover on 
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its body grows moss, and also chamecyparis™ and cryp- 
tomerias. Its length extends over eight valleys and 
eight hills, and if one look at its belly, it is all constantly 
62 bloody and inflamed.” (What is called here adcdagechi is the 
modem Avhedsutz.") Then His-Swift-[mpetuous-Male-August- 
ness said to the old man: “If this be thy daughter, 
wilt thou offer her to me?" He replied, saying: “ With 
reverence,” but I know not thine august name.” Then 
he replied, saying: “TIT am elder brother” to the Heaven- 
shining-Great-August-Deity. So I have now descended 
from Heaven.” Then the Deities Foot-Stroker-Elder and 
Hand-Stroking-Elder said: “ If that be so, with reverence 
will we offer [her to thee]." So His-Swift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing the young 
girl into a multitudinous and close-toothed comb which - 
he stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities 
Foot-Stroking-Elder and Hand-Stroking-Elder: “ Do you 
distill some eight-fold refined liquor.” Also make a 
fence round about, in that fence make eight gates, at 
cach gate tie [together] eight platforms,” on each platform 
put a liquor-vat, and into each vat pour the eight-fold 
refined liquor, and wait.” So as they waited after having 
thus prepared everything in accordance with his bidding, 
°3 the eight-forked serpent came truly as [the old man] had 
said, and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and 
drank the liquor, Thereupon it was intoxicated with 
drinking, and all [the heads] lay down and slept. Then 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness drew the ten-crasp 
sabre," that was augustly girded on him, and cut the 
serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi flowed on changed 
into a river of blood. So when he cut the middle tail, 
the edge of his august sword broke, Then, thinking it 
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strange, he thrust into and split [the flesh] with the 
point of his august sword and looked, and there was a 
great sword [within]. 50 he took this great sword, and, 
thinking it a strange thing, he respectfully informed the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity.” This is the Herb- 
QOuelling Great Sword” 


——EE — = italiane 





r. Written with the characters B92, “ bird's hairs," bot these must 
surely be phonetic. In the “ Chronicles" the same name is written Bf. 

2, Cr Hii, the chief river in Idzumo. ‘The name is supposed by 
some to have been derived from the name of the god Af-Aapadé (see 
Section VIII. Note 6). 

3. Or in the Singular, “a chopstick.” 

4 Literally “bad placed a young girl between them,” a similar 
construction to that in Section ATID, (Note 11), 

5: The humble character f@ “ servant" is used by the old man for 
the First Personal Pronoun. 

6. pg. Being generally used antithetically to 3g, “Heavenly 
Deity," it seems better to translate the characters thas than by “ Country 
Deity" or @ Deity of the Land.” (See Section IL. Note 11). 

7. Ode-pama- tre-mi-no-tomi, first mentioned in Sect. VIL (Note 7). 

8. Ar Ar-noute-cAy, the wife's name being 7r-nedsw-eh, “One account" 
in the * Chronicles" gives: AAl-wadse-fe-nadsu (PF Me) os the name of 
the old father alone, while the mother ts called Jyoda-ne-miya-murhi Sura- 
nian. (/eeda-ne-mira-natai signifies “Mistress of the Temple of 
Inada; the signification of the second componnd, which forms the name 
properly so called is not clear, but should probably be interpreted to mean 
*“[mpetoous-Fight-Ears," the word svn, “impetoous,” containing an allusion 
to the name of her divine visitor, and “elght ears” being Honorific}, 

9 Aushi-[/]eade-Aime, Inada (fe. ma-da, “ riee-held ") being the 
name of a place, AtwiAr signifies not only “ wondrous ” but * comb," and 
is indeed here written with the character for “comb” §§, so that there 
is a play on the word in connection with the incident of her transform- 
ation into a comb which is mentioned immediately below, thowh most 
authorities agree in considering HQ to be here used phonetically for 7, 
which is the reading in the “Chronicle. Moribe, however, in his 
“Jdeu no Chiaki" suggests the etymology AvvsAi-ifadati-Aime (45738) 
tz. “Princess [used as] a comb [for] the bead.” 
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10, Derivation quite obscare. Motowori quotes en absurd etymology 
given in the “ Japanese Words Classified and Explained,” which identifies 
the name of A’ti with the Past Tense of the Verb furan, “to come!” 
There is a district (fofor?) named Keshi in the modern province of 
Echigo; but Koshi was down to historical times a somewhat vague de- 
signation of all the north-western provinces,—Echizen, Kaga, Noto, Etchin, 
and Echigo, A tradition preserved in the “ Chronicles " tells us that it 
was meant to denote the Island of Yezo (or rather, perhaps, the land of 
the Vero, ne. the Ainos, The expression in the first Song in Sect. 
XXIV, and other similar ones in the early literature show that it was 
not looked upon as a part of Japan proper. 

tm. See Note 13. 

12. A coniferous tree, the Chamercygariy offwra, in Japanese Ar-ae-te. 
The cryptomeria is Co flomeria japonica. 

13, The winter-cherry, Physalit AikeRenet, 

14. For the word “reverence” here and a few lines further on, 
conf, Sect. IX, Note 4. 

15. He was her younger brother; hut see Introduction, p. xxxvit. 


16. In Japanese sofe, and archaically 4;, written with the character 
74 and generally translated “rice-beer," bet by Dr. Rein “ rice-brandy® 
(Reit-brannttoein), The modern sate resembles the Chinese “inang chtw 
(#7). If we translated it by “rice-beer,” we shoold of course have to 
render by “to brew" the Verb fama or 4amarn (fj) here rendered “to 
distill.” Tt should be mentioned that Professor Atkinson who, like Dr. 
Rein, has studied the subject specially, uses the word “brewing;” but 
apparently no English term exacily represents the process which the 
liquor undergoes in the course of preparation. A curious question is 
suppested by the fect that the old Japanese word for “distilling” or 
“brewing ™ liquor is homonymous with the Verb “to chew.” But there 
is not, beyond this isolated verbal resemblance, any documentary evitlence 
in favour of the Japanese ever having practised a method of making 
liquor which still obtains in some of the South Sea Islands.—* One ac- 
count” of the Chronicles of Japan makes Sua-to-wo say “Take all the 
fruits, and distill liquor.” 

17. The author doubtless intended, a5 Motowori suggests, to speak 
only of eight platforms,—one st each gate,—and not of sixty ‘four. But 
what he actually ways is as in the translation, 

18. See Section VIII, Note 1. 
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19, ‘The text is not quite clear, but the above gives the interpretation 
le whieh the words most naturally lend themselves. Motowori, influenced 
by the parallel passage in the “ Chronicles," which says explicitly that 
the sword itself was sent up to the San-Goddess, reads the passage thus: 
“thinking it a strange thing, he sent it up with a metsage to the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Neity "; and Mr. Satow follows him in thus tran- 
slating (see Note 4 to Ritual 8, Vol. PX. Pt. IL pp. 198-200 of these 
“Transactions,” where the whole of this legend ts translated with one 
or two slight verbal differences from the version here given). In the 
opinion of the present writer, Hirata’s arguments. in favour of the view 
here taken are conclusive (see his “Sources of the Ancient Histories,” 
Section LXXIE, in the second part of Vol. III. pp, 66-67), That the 
sword afterwards appears at the temple of the Sun-Goddes in Ise (see endl 
of Section LX XXII), by the high-priestess of which it ts bestowed on 
the legendary hero Vamato-take, is not to the point in this connection, 
as it is not necessary that all the parts of a myth should be perfectly 
consistent, 

20. A’nsa-nagi ne facki, For the applicability of this name see Sect. 
LAXXIT. 





[secr. NIX.—TRE PALACE OF SUGA | 
So thereupon His Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness 

sought in the land of Idzumo fora place where he might 
build a palace. Then he arrived at a place [called] 
Suga,’ and said: “On coming to this place my august 
heart is pure,""—and in that place he built a palace to 
dwell in. So that place is now called Suga.“ When this 
Great Deity first built’ the palace of Suga, clouds rose 
up thence. Then he made an august song." That song 
said :” 

“ Eight clouds arise. The eight-fold fence . 

of _Idzumo makes an ecight-fold fence for 

the spouses to retire [within]. Oh! that 

eight-fold fence,"” 
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6; Then he called the Deity Foot-Stroking-Elder and said: 
“Thee do I appoint Headman’ of my palace;” and 
moreover bestowed on him the name of Master-of-the- 
Temple-of-Inada- Eight-Eared-Deity-of-Suga." 





1, fi, “1 feel refreshed.” The Japanese term used is syra-sgasdi, 
whence the origin ascribed to the name of the place Suga. But more 
probably the name gave rise to this detail of the legend. 

2. The real derivation of Suga is unknown, all the native commen- 
tators accepting the statement in the text, and Motowori supposing that 
up to the time of the Deity’s arrival it hot borne the name of Inada 
We may perhaps conjecture some connection between Sagat and Sasa-me- 
we (*Impeinous Male," sce Motowori'’s Commentary, Vol. IX, p. 49) 
and it may be mentioned that the “ Eight-Eared Deity of Suga" is also 
mentioned as the “ Fight-Eared Deity of Sosa.” 

3. Or “began to beild." 

4} “Ode” is another rendering of the Japanese term wfe, which has 
been used by the present writer and by others. (Ja being however con- 
nected with afafn, “to sing,” it seems more consistent to translate it by 
the English word “ song.” 

a | §. Or perhaps rather “jin that song he said,” 

6. This diiheult song has been rather differently rendered by Mr. 
Aston in the Second Appendix to his “Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language" (2nd Edition), and again by Mr. Satow in the note to his 
translation of the Ritual already quoted. Mr. Aston (premising that he 
follows Motowori's interpretation) translates it thus : 


“ Many clouds arise: 
The clouds which come forth (anc) a manifold fence: 
For the husband and wife to retire within 
They have formed a manifold fence : 
Ob! that manifold fence!" 
Ar. Satovw's translation is as follows : 
Many chuuls arise. 
The manifold fence of the forih-issuing clouds 
Makes o manifold fence 
Fur the spouses to be within. 
a Oh! that manifold fence" 
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In any case the meaning simply is that the multitudinons clouds 
rose up like a fence or screen behind which the newly-married deities 
might retire from public gaze, aml Moribe suggests that the repetitions 
are an after-addition made to bring up to the usual number of thirty-one 
syllables what were originally bet the three lines— 

Tucki-idsirn Lama mn 
Thema-gome wi 
Vaede-gaki tusturn yo ! 
fa— 
“ The uprising clouds even, to shut up 
the spouses, make an cight-fold fence.” 

(See his discussion on this song in the “/aiw wo A’otewadi,” Vol. i, 
pp. 1-3.)—The present writer has already stated im the Tntroduction (ste 
p. ix,) his reasons for always rendering the native word for “ eight” (y#) 
by “eight instead of by “many” or “ numerous,” as is done by the 
two eminent scholars above quoted, With regard to the word Jasumo 
which they, in deference to the opinions of the mative commentators, 
render by “clouds which come forth" or “furth-issuing clouds” (the 
Chinese characters jg with which the word is written having that 
signification}, the present writer cannot persuade himself that such a cor- 
ruption as tdzewe for far-twee either retained at the time of the com- 
position of the song, or should now be credited with, the signification 
which this its supposed clymology assigns to it. ‘The etymology moreover 
is far from being established, and in this, as in many other cases, the 
Chinese characters wed to write the name of the province of Idsumo 
may well have rested on nothing more than a vague similarity of sound, 
and probably no European scholar would endorse the opinian of the 
native commentators, to whom the “ Records" are a sacred book, that the 
provinee of Idxumo received its name from this very poem. (On the other 
hand, we need have no difficulty in conceding that the Pillow-Word 
yoa-dume-fatea, Wy which Idzumo is preceded in pottical compositions, dic 
probably here originate—This song is in the “Chronicles” only quoted 
in a note, for which reason some authorities dispute its antiquity. In the 
note in question, we find the reading gre (the “ Records” have -gowsi), 
ie, the Transitive form instead of the Intransitive. If this were adopted, 
the translation would have to run thus:,....."° The eight-fold fence of 
Idzumo makes on cight-fold fence to shut op the spouse[s?] inj” and 
probably * spouse" should be understood in the Feminine to mean “ wile.” 
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7- Gitte, written with the Chinese character #f, while the Japanese 
word is probably detived from e4e-i, “great man. When used, as it 
often is, as a “gentile name,” the translator renders it by “Grandee," 

8. /utde-nomiya-nusht Suga-ne-ya-tiuanint-me-damt. Tt should be 
Stated that Motowori, as usual, objects to the view that mind signifies 
“ears” (its proper meaning) in this name, But he has no better explana- 
tion to offer, and the Chinese characters give us pote mca, * eight 
ears.” The author of the “ 7odiéa-gusa” ingeniously proposes to consider 
ra-(0 miett as a corruption of yutmde ot mt (Hf) “ servant ag Uet 
body,” but this cannot be seriously entertained (Conf, Sect. XIII. Note 18). 


[SECT. XX.—THE AUGUST ANCESTORS OF THE DEITY- 
MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT LAND, | 

Quare, quum incepit in thalamo [opus procreationis] 
cum Mira-Hera-Inadi, procreavit Deum nomine Eight- 
Island Ruler". And again, having wedded the Divine- 
Princess-of-Great-Majesty,* daughter of the Deity Great- 
Mountain-Possessor, he begot children: the Great-Harvest 
Deity* and the August-Spirit-of-Food.! The elder brother 
the Deity Eight-Island-Ruler wedded Princess-Falling- 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,? daughter of the Deity 
Great-Mountain-Possessor, and begot a child: the Deity 
Fuha-no-moji-Ku-nu-su-nu," This Deity wedded Princess 
Hikaha,’ daughter of the Deity Okami,’ and begot a 
child: Water-Spoilt-Blossom-of-Fuka-buchi” This Deity 
wedded the Deity Ame-no-tsudohe-chi-ne,” and begot 
a child: the Deity Great-Water-Master.” This Deity 
wedded the Deity Grand-Ears," daughter of the Deity 
F unu-deu-nu," and begot a child: the Deity Heavenly- 
Brandishing-Prince-Lord.* This Deity wedded the Young- 
Princess-of-the-Small-Country," daughter of the Great- 
Deity-of-the-Small-Country," and begot a child: the 
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Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land," another name for whom 
is the Deity Great-Name-Possessor," and another name 
is the Deity-of-the-Reed-Plains,” and another name is the 
Deity of Eight-Thousand-Spears,” and another name is 
the Deity-Spirit-of-the-Living-Land.“ In all there were 
five names.” 

pt be z : a 

i. Ya-thiwa-shine-mi. Ya-sthima means “eight islands.” The 
syllables sAv-ne-erf are obscure, hut the translator has little doubt “ruler” 
fairly represents their import. Motowori takes sff to ‘be an apocopaled 
and wigerfed form of siirw, “to rule," mw to be an apocopated form of 
werkt, “ moster," and sa to be an apocopated form of the “ Honorific 
termination wav!" Tanigaha Shisei considers straru to stand for ntides- 
mary, “to govern,” which comes to the same thing so far as the sense 
is concerned, ; 

+ Anmu-obo-ichi-hime. The rendering of Ode-ichi as “ Great 
Majesty" resta on a plausible conjecture of Hirata’s, who proposes to 
identify debi with avsw (fQRR)- Motowori thinks that Qée-jedi should be 
taken as the name of a place; but this seems less good, 

q. Oho-torti-wo-tami, written Jp, the obvious rendering of which 
would be “great year.” Bot the Japanese term feoli is believed to have 
originally signified, not “ year” in the abstract, but that which was pro- 
duced each year, viz. the harvest (conf. form, “to take"). 

4g. Chern iret. 

s, Avoo-kana-chire-Aime, 50 called, says Motowori, because she 
probably died young, as a blossom that falls from the tree. We might 
however perhaps take the Verb ciirw in a Causative sense, and consider 
the name to signify “ the Frincese- Who-Canses-the-Flowers-of- the-Trees- to- 
Fall. A sister of this goddess appears in the pretty legend narrated in 
Sect. XXXVI onder the parallel name of the Princess- Hlossoming: Bril- 
liantly-L.ike-the- Flowers-of-the-Trees, See Note 3 to that Sect. 

6, Fubomoamoji-du-muement-no-Rami, The import of this name is 
quite uncertain. /iha however seems to be the name of a place. 

+. Hi-kaha-kine. Sii-haha (lit “sun-river") is supposed to stand 
for the name of a place in Musashi, which ia however written “ ice-river ™ 
(Oki, and not Ff), the old Japanese wonls for “ice” and “sun” 
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&. See Sect. VIL (Note 9), where the name is given os Aura. 

® Sube-duedr-no-miden-vere-fona. If Foka-bochi were ascertained 
to be not, a6 is supposed, the name of a place, we should have to render 
it “deep pool,” and the whole would mean in English @ Water-Spoilt- 
Blossom-of-the-Deep-Pool.” 

10, Ame-no-funfohe-chi-ne-mo-tamt. In this name nothing is clear 
bot the first three syllables, which signify “ heavenly.” But if Mabuchi's 
conjectore as to the meaning of the rest were accepted, we should have 
to translate the whole by “ Heavenly-Assembling-Town-Lady.” 

1. This if the meaning plausibly assigned by Motowori to the 
original § O-meiulrw-sie-mo-dante. 

12, Fieteanimg-wo-&ami, plausibly conjectured by Tominobu to stand 
for Fvfo-min, ctc., which gives the sense here adopted. 

13. #vew-dte-en-ne-tami. Motowori believes Foru to be the name 
of a place, and interprets the name to signify “Master of Fun.” But 
this seems highly uncertain. 

14. lero foye-Aimu-no-hemd (Motowori's reading) or sleame, ete. 
(llirata’s reading), The translation of the name follows Hirata’s explann- 
tion, which is based on Motowori's, and according to which the characters 
7% (“winter garments") in this text, and 7G read Ati-ne in the 
“Chronicles,” are merely phonetic, while the meaning is derived from a 
comparison of the sounds given by each. Though hinnelf belicving in 
the soundness of Hirata’s conclusion, the translator must admit that it is 
pot indisputable. 

15. Jdone-dwat-mate-sime, or Sasht-bunt, ele. The former reading, 
which Hirata adopts, seems best. The meaning of new, here rendered 
“small,” is open to doubt, 

16, Sarm-derti-oho-[ne-]tom, of Saki ete. ‘The syllable we in the 
Japanese reading stems to be a superfloous addition of the modem 
Comimentalnors. 

17. Obes. duni-nurhi-ste-hasei, 

18. Ohemamuyi-netom, to which Tominoba proposes to give the 
sense of “Great Hole-Possessor,” in connection with the story of the 
mause-hole in which he took refine from the fire lit by the Impetuous. 
Male-Deity (Siver-me-mo) for his destraction (see Sect. XXIT). But the 
interpretation followed in the translation is the most likely as well as the 
‘rthodox one, this Deity being entitled the possessor of a Great Name or 
of Great Names on account of his renown in Japanese mythic story, 
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19. Asdi-hara-thihe-toone-Samr, The “reed-plains” are doubtless 
put hy metonymy for. Japan. 

20. Ya-wht-Fode-no- bra, 

at. CimsAtkund-fame-10-8am?. Ths name must be understood to 
mean “Spirit-of the Land of the Living,” and to be antithetical to that 


ef one of his fathers-in-law, the Impctuows Male-Deity (Sisa-me-t0v) who, 


hecame the god of Hades. 
22, Or “he had five names,” 





(SECT. XXI—THE WHITE HARE OF INABA.] 

So this Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land had eighty 
Deities his brethren; but they all left the land to the 
Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land. The reason for their 
leaving it was this: Each of these eighty Deities had 
in his heart the wish to, marry the Princess of Yakami’ in 


Inaba,* and they went together to Inaba, putting their 


bag on [the back of] the Deity Great-Name-Possessor, 
whom they tool: with them as an attendant, Hereupon, 
whom they arrived at Cape Keta,? [they found] a naked 
hare lying down. Then the eighty Deities spoke to. the 
hare, saying: “ What thow shouldest do ts to bathe in 
the sea-water here, and lie on the slope of a high moun- 


tain exposed to the blowing of the wind.” So the hare 


followed the instructions of the eighty Deities, and lay 
down. Then, as the sea-water dried, the skin of its body 
all split with the siswine of the wind, so that it lay 
weeping with pain. But the Deity Great-Name-Possessor, 
who came last of all, saw the hare, and said: “Why 
liest thou weeping?” The hare replied, saying: “ I was 
Gn the Island of Oki and wished to cross over to this 


land, but had no means of crossing over. For this reason é 


F deceived the crocodiles’ of the sea, saying: ‘ Let you 
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and me compete, and compute the numbers of our [res- 
pective] tribes, So do you go and fetch every member 
of your tribe, and make them all lie in a row across 
from this island to Cape Keta. Then I will tread on 
them, and count them as I rin across. Hereby shall we 
know whether it or my tribe is the larger." Upon my 
speaking thus, they were deceived and lay down in a 
row, and I trod on them and counted them as I came 
across, and was just about to get on land, when I said: 
‘You have been deceived by me.’ As soon as I had 
finished speaking, the crocodile who lay the last of all 
seized me and stripped off all my clothing. As I was 
weeping and lamenting for this reason, the eighty Deities 
who went by before [thee] commanded and exhorted me, 
saying: ‘Bathe in the salt water, and lic down exposed 
to the wind.” So, on my doing as they had instructed 
me, my whole body was hurt.” Thereupon the Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor instructed the hare, saying: ‘Go 
quickly now to the river-mouth, wash thy body with the 
fresh water, then take the pollen of the sedges [growing] 
at. the river-mouth, spread it about, and roll about upon 
it, whereupon thy body will certainly be restored to its 
original state.”* So [the hare] did as it was instructed, 
and its body became as it had been originally. This was 
the White Hare of Inaba.’ It is now called the Hare 
Deity. So the hare said to the Deity Great-Name-Pos- 
sessor: “ These cighty Deities shall certainly not get 
the Princess of Yakami. Though thou bearest the bag, 
Thine Augustness shall obtain her,” 





t. FYoatoot-Aime, The etymology is uncertain. 
2: The nome of a province not far from that of Idzuwnoe, The word 
may pomibily, as Motowori suggests, he derived from ina-te, “rice-leaves." 
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5. Avencsad?. The etymology of the name seems uncertain. The: 


meaning of the word defe is “the cross-beams-of a roof, the yards of a 
sail.” Bat perhaps Acta ond #efe may be nothing more than homonyms 
of independent origin. 

4. Not far from the coast of Idzumo and of Inaba. 

§. See Translator’s Introduction, p. xxx1li, Note 41. 

6. Literally “to its original skin"; that is to say that its skin 
would again be covered with fur. 

*. Motowori and Moribe agree in considering that the word “white” 
means “bare” in this place, and the latter in his Critique of the former's 
Commentary quotes examples which show that their view is probably 
correct. 


[SECT. XXt.—MOUNT TEMA.] 
Thereupon the Princess of Yakami answered’ the eighty 
Deities, saying: “I will not listen to your words. I 


mean to marry the * Deity Great-Name-Possessor.” 507 


the eighty Deities, being enraged, and wishing to slay 
the Deity Gieat-Name-Possessor, took counsel together, 
on arriving at the foot of Tema’ in the land of Hahaki, 
and said [to him]: ‘On this mountain there ts a red 
boar. So when we drive it down, do thou wait and 
catch it. If thou do not wait and catch it, we will cer- 
tainly slay thee.” Having [thus] spoken, they took fre, 
and burnt a large stone like unto a boar, and rolled it 
down. ‘Then, as [they] drove it down and [he] caught 
it? he got stuck to and burnt by the stone, and died. 
Thereupon Her Augustness his august parent* cried and 
lamented, and went up to Heaven, and entreated His 
Divine-Producing-Wond rous-Augustness, who at once sent 
Princess Cockle-Shell" and Princess Clam’ to bring him 
to life, Then Princess Cockle-Shell triturated and scor- 
ched* [her shell], and Princess Clam carried water and 
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smeared [him] as with mother's’ milk, whereupon he 


became a beautiful young man, and wandered off. Tlere- 


upon the eighty Deities, secing [this], again deceived him, 


taking him with them into the mountains, where they 
cut down a large tree, inserted a wedge in the tree,” and 
made him stand in the middle, whereupon ‘they took 
away the wedge and tortured him to death.” Then on 
Her Augustness his august parent again seeking him 


with cries, she perceived him, and at once cleaving the 


tree, took him out and brought him to life, and said to 
him: “If thou remain here, thou wilt at last be 
“destroyed by the cighty Deities.” Then she sent him 
swiftly off to the august place of the Deity Great-House- 
Prince” in the land of Ki?‘ Then when the eighty 


Deities searched and pursued till they came up to him, 
and fixed their arrows [in their bows], he escaped by 


dipping under the fork of a tree, and disappeared. 





1. Tt most be understood that in the meantime they had arrived at 
her dwelling and begin to court her. 
2. Etymology unknown. 


3 ‘The text is here concise to obscurity, bot yet there ought not to 


be much doubt as to the author's Intention. 
4- The text has the character Mf, signifying properly “ crand-pareni,” 
but frequently sed in Archale Japanese writings in the sense of # mother” 


It is then read ova, which the English word “parent” exactly represents. 


§ Aaee-wise-i-nemtete. See Sect. I, Note 6. 

6. Aua-godi-Aime. ‘The Ajta-gaii here mentioned js the modern 
thegitd, a cockle, the sfree inflata. 

7: Ceragi-die, The wergr bere mentioned is the modern danw- 
guri, o clam of the family Aferfriai, the Crtjerva Aferetris, 

5. The character used is 4Q, “collected,” “gathered together.” But 


the combined authority of Mabuchi, Motowori and Hirata obliges us either 
to consider it-a copyist’s error for 9, “scorched,” or else to believe that. 


in carly time in Japan the two characters were used interchangeably, 
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9: Or “nurse's.” The meaning is that a paste like milk was made 
of the triturated and calcined shell mixed with water, There is in this 
passage a play upon words which it is impossible to reprodoce in English, 
the Jonanese term for * triturating,” #inege (which the author has tuken 
care to write phonetically) resembling the name ef Princess Atsaguer 
(Cockle-Shell), while oma, @mother™ or “norse,” similarly tecalls that 
of Princess Umegi (Clam). Motowori traces the names of the shell-fish 
in question to this exploit of the two goddesses, We shall be justified in 
applying an inverse interpretation to the legend. | 

10. ‘The original of this clause, $424] If Hats oF according to another 
reading 74%, cic b a great cmx to the native commentators, who can 
make sure neither of the exact sense nor of the Japanese reading of the 
frst two characters, which seem to be ideographic for three others occurring, 
immediately below, #¢4e, which are themselves of doubtful import. An" 
eloborate discussion of the question will be found in Hivata’s « Exposition 
of the Ancient Histories," Vol. XVIL, pp. 25-27. The gemesal sense at 
all events is that here given. ‘ 

11. The characters $§ 33 (1, here rendered * tottured him to death,” 
are by the moder commentators read wedt-terosiidi, which simply means 
“killed [him].” 

ax Literally “to ber child.” | 

13. Cha-pa-dite-ne-tami, ‘This Deity is identified with the Deity 
jdakerw mentioned in the “Chronicle” as a son of Sisa-mo-twe (the 
“Tmpetuous-Male-Deity"), and as the introducer into the Island of 


Tsokushi in particular and into all the “Eight Great Islands” of Japan 


of the seeds of plants and trees. Motowcri's note on this name m@ Val, 


xX, pp. 28-29, & worth consulling, though his idea of ocoomecting the 
agricultural and arboriculiural renown of the Demy bearing it with the 


name of the province of Ki is doubtless quite fanciful. 

a. fe, “the lind of tree” (Aci). Later ‘the character a was 
replaced by gf, which in Sinico- Japanese has the same sound dy, while a 
second one, fff, was added in order to conform to ar edict of the Em- 
press Gem-miyd (A. D. 713) to the effect that all names of places were 
to be written with two Chinese characlers, 05 was usual in China ard 
Korea. The second character in this case simply carried on the ¢ sound 
with which the first ends, so that the name became Ai. 
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[SECT, XXI11.—THE NETHER-DISTANT-LAND, | 

[The Deity Great-House-Prince spoke to him'), saying - 
"Thou must set off to the Nether-Distant-Land where 
72dwells His Impetuous-Male-Augustness. That Great 
Deity will certainly counsel thee.” So on his obeying 
her commands and arriving at the august place* of His 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness, the latter's daughter the 
Forward-Princess’ came out and saw him, and they 
exchanged glances and were married, and [she] went in 
again, and told her father, saying: “<A very beautiful 
Deity has come.” Then the Great Deity went out and 
looked, and said: ‘This is the Ugly-Male-Deity-of-the- 
Reed-Plains, * and at once calling him in, made him 
sleep in the snake-house. Hereupon his wife, Her August- 
ness the Forward-Princess, gave her husband a snake- 
scarf, saying: ‘When the snakes are about to bite 
thee, drive them away “by waving this scarf thrice.” 
30, on his doing as she had instructed, the snakes became 
quiet, so that he came forth after calm slumbers. Again 
on the night of the next day [the Impetuous-Male-Deity] 
put him into the centipede and wasp-house -* but as she 
again gave him a centipede and wasp-scarf, and instructed 
lim as before, he came forth calmly. Again [the Im- 
petuous-Male-Deity] shot a whizzing barb’ into the 
middle of a large moor, and sent him to fetch the arrow, 
73and, when he had entered the moor, at once set fire to 
the moor all round. Thereupon, while he [stood] know- 
ing no place of exit, a mouse’ came and said: “ The 
inside is hollow-hollow: the outside js harrow-narrow,'” 
Owing to its speaking thus, he trod on the place, where- 
upon he fell in and hid himself, during which time the 
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fire burnt past. Then the mouse brought out in its 
mouth and presented to him the whizzing barb. The 
feathers of the arrow were brought in their mouths by 
all the mouse’s children. Hereupon his wife the Forward- 
Princess came bearing mourning-implements," and crying. 
Her father the preat Deity, thinking that [the Deity- 
Great-Name-Possessor] was already dead and done for, 
went out and stood on the moor, whereupon [the Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor] brought the arrow and presented 
it to him, upon which [the Great Deity], taking him inte 
the house and calling him into an eight-foot spaced large 
room," made him take the lice off his head. So, on 
looking at the head, [he saw that] there were many 
centipedes [there]. Thereupon, as his wife gave to her 
husband berries of the waéu tree“ and red earth, he 
chewed the berries to pieces, and spat them out with 


the red earth which he held in his mouth, so that the 


Great Deity believed him to be chewing up and spitting 
out the centipedes, and, feeling fond [of him] in his 
heart, fell asleep. Then [the Deity Great-Name-Possessor], 
grasping the Great Deity’s hair, tied it fast to the various 
rafters of the house, and, blocking up the floor of the 
house with a five hundred draught rock,” and taking his 


wife the Forward Princess on his back, then carried off 74 


the Great Deity’s great life-sword™ and life-bow-and- 
arrows," as also his heavenly speaking-lute,"" and ran out. 
But the heavenly speaking-lute brushed against a tree, 
and the earth resounded, So the Great Deity, who was 
sleeping, started at the sound, and pulled down the house. 
But while he was disentangling his hair which was tied 
to the rafters, [the Deity Great-Name-Possessor] fled a 
long way. So then, pursuing after him to the Even Pass 
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of Hades," and gazing on him from afar, he called out 
to the Deity Great-Name-Possessor, saying: ‘With the 
great life-sword and the life-bow-and-arrows which thou 
carriest, pursue thy half-brethren™ till they crouch on the 
august slopes of the passes,” and pursue them till they 
are swept into the reaches of the rivers, and do thou, 
wretch ™ become the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land >" 
and moreover, becoming the Deity Spivrit-of-the-Living- 
Land, and making my daughter the Forward-Princess thy 


73 consort,” do thou make stout the temple-pillars at the 


foot of Mount Uka™ in the nethermost rock-bottom, and 
make high the cross-beams to the Plain-of-High-Heaven, 
and: dwell [there], thou villain!" So when, bearing the 
great sword and bow, he pursued and scattered the eighty 
Deities, he did pursue them till they crouched on the 
august slope of every pass," he did pursue them tilb 
they were swept into every river, and then he began to. 
make the land.” Quamobrem Hera Yamaki, secundum 
anterius pactum, [cum eo] in thalamo coivit, So he 
brought her with him; but, fearing his consort the For- 
ward Princess, she stuck into the fork of a tree the child 
that she had borne, and went back.” So the child was 
called by the name of the Tree-Fork-Deity,” and another 


; Bame was the Deity-of-Aucust-Wells.™ 





t. Literally, “to the child.” ‘The words placed in brackets, and 
which are not to be found in either of the early printed editions, are 
applied’ im accordance with a suggestion of Moribe’s contained in- his 
Critique of Motowari's Commentary. Motowori himself had supplied. the 
words. “Her Augustness his atgus! parents spoke to him,” which seem. 
less. appropriate, It is true that one MS. is quoted by Motoworl as 
favouring his view; bot such authority i insufficient, ancl ihe mistake, 
moreover, peculiarly ensy for a copyist to make (wt era for otmra), 
2 #2, the Palace, . 
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3. This is Motowori's view of the import of the original name 
Swertbime, which he connects with scuenn, “to advance,” “lo press 
forward,” and explains by reference to the bold, forward conduct of the 
young goddess. 

4. One of the alternative names of this Deity, who is mostly men- 
tioned by one of his other four designations, for a list of which sce 
Sect. KX. (Notes 17 to 21), 

5, Je, “a scarf by waving which he might keep off the snakes.” 
Similarly the “‘centipede and wasp-scarf" mentioned a little farther on 
must be understood to mean “a scarf to ward off centipedes and wasps 
with.” 

6 The wonl dac&i, translated “wasp,” is a general come including 
other insects of the family of Mespraie. 

*. fe, “arrow,” The original expression is mart-tadura (hh) 
which has survived in the modern language under the modified form of 
fotwra-ya, defined in Dr. Hepborn’s Dictionary as “an arrow with a head 
shaped like a turnip, having a hole in it, which causes it to hom as it 
flies.” Tt was wed in China in the time of the Han dynasty. 

S; Of “rat.” 

o. ‘the translator cannot think of any better English equivalents for 
the child-like onomatoperias Aera-dera and siw-méa of the Japanese 
original, 

10, The edition of 1657 reads the two characters MEA] (here trn- 
slated “ mourning implements,") sve-gar? mo sonake, 1¢., “ preparations for 
the funeral.” Such preparations are detailed in the latter part of Sect. 
XXXL 

1. ‘This is Mabuchi's interpretation, as quoted by Motowori, of the 
expression pu-fa-ma mo oho-meare-ye. Motowori's own view is that ra-s9 
stands for ya-fa, which give us in English “an eight-spaced large room," 
The character [i], “space has been in later times used as a mensure of 
length (six Japanese fect), Altogether the precise meaning of the expres- 
sion is not quite clear, but the general sense is a “large spac.eus room.” 

12. AMananthe Aspera, also sometimes called Celtis fwbw. 

13. te, “a rock which it would require five hundred men to lift.” 

ra. fbv-fachi (#246 7)), apposed by Motowori to be “a sword having 
the virtwe of conferring long life upan its possessor." 

15. Jéepumi-va (4 5K). 

16, Ame mo nori-goto (KY), so called because, as will be seen 
in Sect, XCVI, divine messages were conveyed through a person playing 
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on the lute. Hirata, in his “ Exposition of the Ancient Histories," in- 
rents the reading mane wo mergote (Wat), “heavenly jewelled lute.” 

17. See Sect. IX (Note 16) - 

18. They were not born of the same mother. The Chinese characters 
in the text (AF .9}) imply, properly speaking, that ithe cighty brethren 


of the Great-Name-Posseszor were the sons of concubines. Hut Motowori 


denies that such ia the Japanese usage with regard to the characters in 
question. 
19. Or “ hills." 
20, The word in the text is err, an insulting equivalent Second 


Ld 


Personal Pronoun. If we were translating into German, we might perhaps 


approximately represent its force by “ er," 
a1. ‘Thes according to this legend, “ Master-of-the-Great- -Land” ( Ofe- 
fuei-nushi) wos not the original name of the Deity commonly designated. 


by it, and his sovereignty over the Land of the Living (whence the 


appropriateness of the second name in this contest) was derived by in- 
vertiture from the god of the Land of the Dead, 

22, The characters Mf, which are here used, designate specifically 
the chief or legitimate wife, as opposed to the lesser wives or concubines, 

23. Uba-neguma, No satisfactory etymology of ('éu is forthcoming. 

24. “fe, “Firmly planting in the rock the pillars fonning the 
foundation of thy palace, and rearing its fabric to the skies, do thou role 
therefrom the Land of the “ Living, thou powerful wretch, who hast so 
surcesslully braved me"! 

2g, Or “hill.” 

26. This is taken to mean that he continued the act of creation 
which had been interrupted by the death of /sauawd (the “ Female-Who- 
Invites"). See Sect. IX, p. 35, where her husband Izanogi says to her: 
“The lands that I and thou made are not yet finished making,” The 
words @ Awai toners (aiff), here used for “making the land," became a 
title for “ Reler-of-the-Land" and finally a “gentile. name" (dabane). | 

27. Qa, to Inaba. | 

28. Ab-senrata-ne borers. 

29, Af-wi-ne-tanf. THe is supposed to have benefitted the country 
by digging wells in many places. 
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[SECr. XXIV.—THE WOOING OF THE DEITY-OF-EIGHT- 
THOUSAND-SPEARS. | 
This Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears,’ when he went 
forth? to woo the Princess of Nuna-kaha,* in the land of 
Koshi, on arriving at the house of the Princess of Nuna- 
kaha sang, saying : 
“f1] His Augustness the Deity-of-Eight 7% 
Thousand-Spears, having been unable to 
find a spouse in the Land of the Fight 
Islands, and having heard that in the far- 
off Land of Koshi there is a wise maiden, 
having heard that there is a beautcous 
maiden, I am standing [here] to truly woo 
her, I am going backwards and forwards 
to woo her. Without having yet untied 
even the cord of my sword, without having 
yet untied even my veil, I push back the 
plank-door shut by the maiden; while am 
standing [here], I pull it forward. While I 
am standing [here], the #uye sings upon the 
green mountain, and [the voice of] the truc 
bird of the moor, the pheasant, resounds ; 
the bird of the yard, the cock, crows. Oh! 
the pity that [the] birds should sing! Oh? 
these birds! Would that I could beat them 
till they were sick! Oh]  swiftly-flying 
heaven-racing messenger, the tradition of 
the thing, too, this!’ 
Then the Princess of Nuna-kaha, without yet opening 77 
the door, sanz from the inside saying :-— 
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“Thine Augustness the Deity-ofEight-Thou- 
sand-Spears! Being a maiden like a droop- 
ing plant, my heart is just a bird on a 
sand-bank by the shore; it will now indeed 
be a dolterel. Afterwards it will be a gentle 
bird; so as for thy life, do not deign to die. 
Olt swiftly-flying heaven-racing messenger! 
the tradition of the thing, too, this!" 
[Second Song of the Princess." 
“When the sun shall hide behind the green 
mountains, in the night [black as] the 
true jewels of the moor will I come forth. 
Coming radiant with smiles like the morn- 
ing sun, [thine] arms white as rope of 
paper-mulberry-bark shall softly pat [my] 
breast soft as the melting snow; and pat- 
ting [each other] interlaced, stretching out 
and pillowing [ourselves] on [each other's] 
jewel-arms,—true jewel-arms—and with 
outstretched legs, will we sleep. So speak 
not too lovingly, Thine Augustness the 
Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears! The tradi- 
tion of the thing, too, this !'" 
Quamobrem ca’ nocte non coierunt, sed sequentis dici 
nocte auguste coicrunt. 





1. In this Section, the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land is spoken of 
Under this «tar (See Sect. XX, Note 20). 

2. The characters a2f7 here, in accordance with the reading of ihe 
commentator, rendered by the words “went forth,” are Honorific, being 
only properly applied to the progresses of a sovereign, 

3 Mena-bow- Aime. Nerna-haha or No-nadaha (“‘lagoon-river™) is 
wupposed to be the same of a place in the province of Echigu, 
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a. The drift of this poem needs but little elucidation :—After giving 
his reasons forcoming to woo the Princess of Nuna-kaha, the god declares 
that he is in such haste to penctrate to her chamber, that he does not 
even stay to ungird his sword or take off his veil, but tries to push or 
pull open the deor at once. During these vain endeavours, the mounlain- 
sidle begins to re-echo with the cries of the binds announcing the dawn, 
when lovers must slink away. Would that he could kill these unwelcome 
harbingers of day, and bring back the darkness!—The Land of the Eight 
Islands (fc. Japan proper, beyond whose boundaries lay the barbarous 
northern country of Koshi) is in the original Va-ntiere-daed (Conf. Sect. 
V. Note 27).—The sare is a bird which must be fabulous if most of the 
accounts given of it are accepted. The “Commentary on the Lyric 
Dramas" tel!s us (with variations) that “it has the head of a monkey’, 
the hedy of a racoon-faced “dog, the tail of a serpent, and the honds 
(sic) and feet of a tiger,” adding, as the reader will make no difficu. ty 
in allowing, that “it is a strangé and peculiar creature.” The (a-Ane 
Siewert says that “it is a bind moch larger thin a pigeon, and having a 
loud and mournful ery.” It is likewise said to come out at night-time 
and retire during the day, for which reason doubtless Mabochi likens it 
lo the owl A very ancient and curiius Chinese book entitled the 
* Mountain and Sea Clasic™ ((0#¢¢7), the modern editions of which 
contain extremely droll illustrations of fabulons creatures, tells us of a bund 
called the “white amve ((gQQ), which is “like a pheasant, with murkings 
on its head, white wings, and yellow feet, and whose flesh is a certain 
cure for the hiccough.” ‘The character $9 and g&, with which, as well os 
with #0, the word saje is variously written, seem to be unauthorized.— 
The line bere (following Motowori and Moribe’s view) rendered * Woull 
that I could beat them till they were sick!” will also bear the interpre- 
tation formerly proposed by Kelchiya, “ Would that T could beat them 
till they left “off!"—The last five lines, bere rendered #Qh! swiftly. 
flying heaven-racing messenger,” ele., are extremely obseore. It is possille 
that fetd dafe ya (rendered “Oh! swiftly fying,” in deference to Moto- 
wori's and Moribe’s view) may be bot a meaningless refrain. © Heaven- 
racing messenger" is tolerably certain. Of the rest it is not ¢asy lo make 
sense, Motowori proposes to credit the five lines in question with the 
fullowing general meaning: “ May this song, like a messenger, “rin 
down to feture ages, preserving for them the tradition of this event?" 
Moribe, in his Critique of Motowori’s Commentary, supposes the lines in 
question to be an addition made by the official singers, who in later 
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times sang these songs as an accompaniment to dances, Whatever. their 
origin and proper signification, it is plain that they had come to be used 
as a refraim, irom which the first two lives were sometimes omitted, as 
we see In some of the songs further on. 

§ The drift of the poem is this: “ Being a tender maiden, my 
heart flutters like the birds on the sandy islets by the beach, and I can- 
not yet be thine, Vet do not die of despair; for I will soon comply 
with thy desires."—The worl were-dure (here rendered “drooping 
plant,” in accordance with the views of the commentaiors) is a Pillow- 
Word of somewhat olecure derivation.—The word cdicort (rendered 
“dotterel" throughout this translation) denotes in its modern scceptation, 
according to Messrs, Blakiston and Pryer, “any kind of sandpiper, plover, 
of dottcrsl." Tis proper and original signification is, however, greatly 
debated by the commentators, and som: think that it is not the specitic 
game of any kind of bird, Lut stands simply by apocope for sachi-dor, 
“tising bord," thes designating any kind of small bird that rises and fies 
along wear the beach—The werd maori (here, in accordance with 
Moribe’s view, rendered “ gentle bird") is taken by Motowori to mean 
simply “gentle,” “cumpliant.” Bet both the construction and the context 
Seem to impose on us the interpretation here given. Keichiyu, in bis 
‘Adgin 54d, interprets the whole passage differently; but in order to 
do so he, without sufficient authority, changes the readings of the text 
inte es fori, “my bird,” and aa ford “thy bird.""—The refreda is the 
eine 25 jn the previous some. 

6, There is no break in the text; but the commentators rightly 
comider the fallowing to be a separate poem. | | 

7. The import of this very plain-spoken poem needs no elucidation — 
Nubafama (here rendered “ tre jewels of the moor”) is the Pillow-Word 
for things black or related to darkness. ‘The ® true jewels of the moor" 
are supposed to be the jet-black berries of the Avofugi (pron. Aiiei, fei 
chimes), The whole etymology is, however, not absolutely certain.—O¢ 
which of the two Jovera the words ‘coming radiant” with «smiles! are 
spoken, is not clear; but they probably refer to the male deity, as do 
ihe white arms, sirange though such am expressicn Way appear as applied 
toa man. The poddess represents herself antl her lover as using each 
ee arts for pillows, The worl “ jewel-arms” means simply “ beauti- 

wl arte. a,” 
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[secr. XXV.-—-THE CUP PLEDGE, | 


‘When I take and attire myself so carefully 
in my august garments black as the true 
jewels of the moor, and, like the birds of 
the offing, look at my breast,—though I 
raise my fins, [I say that] these are not 
eood, and cast them off on the waves on 
the beach. When I take and attire myself 


so carefully in my august garments green © 


as the kingfisher, and, like the birds of the 
offing, look at my breast,—though T raise 
my fins, [I say that] these, too, are not 
cood, and cast them off on the waves on 
the beach. When I take and attire myself 
so carefully in my raiment dyed in the sap 
of the dye-tree, the pounded rhadder sought 
‘4 the mountain fields, and, like the birds 
of the offing, look at my breast, —though 
raise my fins, [I say that] they are good, 
My dear young sister, Thine Augustness! 
Though thou say that thou wilt not weep,— 
if like the flocking birds, I flock and depart, 
if, like the led birds, I am led away and 
depart, thou wilt hang down thy head like 


95 


Again this Deity's Chief Empress,’ Her Augustness 
the Forward-Princess, was very jealous. So the Deity 
her husband, being distressed, was about to go up from 
Idzumo to the Land of Yamato; and as he stood attired, 
with one august hand on the saddle of his august horse 

and one august foot in the august stirrup, he ‘sang, 
saying : 
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a single culalia upon the mountain and thy 
weeping shall indeed rise as the mist of 
the morning shower. Thine Augustness 
[my] spouse like the young herbs! The 
tradition of the thing, too, this!’ 


Then his Empress, taking a great august liquor-cup, 
and drawing near and offering it to him, sang, saying:— 
“Oh! Thine Augustness the Deity-of-Fight- | 
Thousand-Spears! [Thou], my [dear] Mas- 
ter-of-the-Great-Land indeed, being a man, 
probably hast on the various island-head- 
lands that thou seest, and on every beach- 
headland that thou lookest on, a wife like 
the young herbs. But as for me alas! being 
a woman, I have no man except thee; I 
have no spouse except thee. Beneath the 
fluttering of the ornamented fence, beneath 
the softness of the warm coverlet, beneath 
the rustling of the cloth coverlet, [thine] 
arms white as rope of paper-mulberry bark 
softly patting [my] breast soft as the melt- 
ing snow, and patting [each other] interlaced, 
stretching out. and pillowing [ourselves] on 
[each other's arms],—true jewel-arms, and 
with outstretched legs, will we sleep. Lift 
up the luxuriant august liquor !"* 

She having thus, sung, they at once pledged feach 
other] by the cup with [their hands] on [each other's] 
necks," and are at rest till the present time, These are 
called divine words, 


Vol. 1. Sect. xxv. 07 


1. Je. chief wife. 

2. The meaning of this poem is:—*T start for Yamato, there to 
search for a better wife, and I carefully array myself for the journey. 
Black,—the colour of mourning,—is not fair enongh, and red i more 
beautiful than green; so it is on my red garments that my choice rests. 
And thou, jealous and imperious woman! for all that thou sayest that 
thou wilt not heed my going, thou wilt weep when I depart with my 
retainers as departs a flock of birds, and: thou wilt bury thy head in thy 
hands, and thy tears shall be as the misty drops of the morning shower.""— 
The ‘words Acta eg? (rendered in accordance with Motowori’s view by 
“raise my fins") are supposed to signify “.scaise my sleeve.” If the last 
syllable were fourid in any text written with a character not requiring the 
use of the mfgori in the Japanese transcription, we should get the more 
Satisfactory reading Aa fofadi, Le. “beat my wings;" but the syllable in 
question does not seem to be anywhere so written :—The “madder” is in 
the original atone, here written (bat doubiless only through the error of 
some copyist) afawe, The words rendered “songht in the mountain 
fields" might also be translated “sown in the mountain fields," maginid, 
# sought,” and madi, “sowed” being thought to be convertible —The 
words “my beloved" represent the Japanese fifoteya wo, whose menacing 
is wbscure and much disputed.—The words “when I am led away" most 
be understood as if they were Active instead of Passive, signifying as 


they do “when I lead away my retinue of followers."—The eulalia- 


(Eulalia japonice) is a long kind of grass very often alluded to in the 
later classical poetry—The words “on the mountain" represent the 
Japanese words yama-fe Ho, in accordance with Motowori’s and Hirata's 
view of the meaning of the latter (KE oF ue) The primd forte 
interpretation of “in the province of Yamato,” which Keichryn adopts, 
will not bear investigation—-It is not quite clear whether * the mist of 
the morning shower" means mist separate from the rain, or is simply a 
phrase for the rain-drops themselves. Motowori adopts the former 
opinion.—* Young berths," conba-dese, is the Pillow-Word for “spouse,"— 
newly married youths and maidens being likened to the fresh-grown 
grass, ‘The refrove is an abbreviated form of that found in the two 
previous poems. : 

3. The import of this poem needs little explanation :—The goddess 
says to her husband, “ Come back and live with me, ancl quaff this 
goblet as a sign of reconciliation; for though thou, a3 a man, mayest 
have a wife on every shore, I shall be left salitary iff thou depart."— 
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The “ornamented fence" jis supposed to mean “a curtain round the 
éleeping place."—The latter part of the poem (excepting the conelnding 
phrase) is a repetition of lines that have already occurred in the last ode 
of Sect XXIV (note 7). The word fatematswnore (here rendered «lift 
| np") eccasions some difficulty. It properly signifies “present to a 
. snoperior;" but here it must be taken to mean “partake of," as the 
| goddess is speaking to her spouse himecli, unless indeed we suppose the 
final words of the song to be a command addressed to one of her 
attendants to present the cup to their common Jord and master. 


4. This is the probable and generally accepted meaning of the 

original of this clause, which is written phonetically. 
§- Explained by Moribe to mean, with reference to the whole story, 
- “conversation about divine events." Motoworl proposes to supplement 
the character gk, “song,” to the two (g#f}) im the text, and to take the 
' | three together as designating the nature of the preceding songs, im ac- 


cordance with the usage in other cases,—" Rustic Songs," “ Courtier's 
Songs,” etc, If this view were adopted, we should have to translate by 
* Divine Converse Songs.” 


$2 (SECT. XXVI.—THE DEITIES THE AUGUST DESCENDANTS 
OF THE DEITY MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT-LAND. 

50 this Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land wedded Her 
Augustness Torrent-Mist-Princess, the Deity dwelling in 
the inner temple of Munakata,’ and begot children: the 
Deity Aji-shiki-taka-hike-ne* next his younger sister 
Her Augustness High-Princess,* another name for whom 
is Her Augustness Princess Under-Shining.! This Deity 
Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne is he who is now called the Great 
August Deity of Kamo Again the Deity Master-of- 
the-Great-Land wedded Her Augustness Princess Divine- 
House-Shield® and begot a child: the Deity Thing- 
Sign-Master.’ Again he wedded the Deity Bird-Ears," 

Ss daughter of the Deity Eight-Island-Possessor” and besot 
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a child: the Deity Bird-Growing-Ears.” This Deity 
wedded Hina-teri-nakata-bichi-wo-ikochint," and begot 
a child: the Deity Land-Great-Wealth.* This Deity 
wedded the Deity Ashi-nadaka,” another name for whom 
is Princess-Eight-Rivers-and-Inlets,"* and begot a child: 
the Deity Swift-Awful-Brave-Sahaya-Land-Ruler.” This 


Deity wedded Princess Luck-Spirit," daughter of the 84 


Deity Heavenly-Awful-Master,” and begot a child: the 
Deity Awful-Master-Prince.” This Deity wedded Princess 
Hina-rashi,” daughter of the Deity Okami,” and begot a 
child: the Deity Tahiri-kishi-marumi.™ This Deity wed- 
ded the Deity Princess-Life-Spirit-Luck-Spirit,~ daughter 
of the Deity Waiting-to-See-the-Flowers-of-the-Holly,” 
and begot a child: the Deity Miro-na-mi” This Deity 
wedded Princess Awo-numa-oshi,™ daughter of the Master- 
of-Shiki-yama,” and begot a child: the Deity Nunoshi- 
tomi-tori-naru-mi.” This Deity wedded the Young-Day- 
Female-Deity,= and begot a child: the Deity Heavenly- 


Hibara-Great-Long-Wind-Wealth” This Deity wedded 55 


the Deity Toho-tsu-ma-chi-ne,” daughter of the Deity 
Heavenly-Pass Boundary™ and begot a child; the Deity 


’ Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi.* 


From the above-mentioned Deity Eight-Island-Ruler 
down to the Deity Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi are 
called the Deities of seventeen generations.” 


1. See Sect. XID, Note 15 and Sect. XIV, Nole 2. 

2. Aji-shihi-taha-Aaho-ne-no-bamt, The meaning of the first two 
members of this compound name is altogether obscure. /iaba-dytu-ne 
signifies “ high-prince lord.” 

+. faka-Aime- ne mihofe. Tata-hime is Suppose by Flirata to be a 
mutilated form of 7ake-feru-tine, “ High-Shining-Princess," which would 
make the two names of this personage properly complementary, 
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4. Shifaterw-Anee-to-mifofo, This goddess is popularly supposed to 
have been extremely beauotiful, whence’ perhaps the name, which might 
be taken to imply that her beauty shone forth from under her garments 
as in the cate of So-stowort-Aime (see Sect. CXhXXVIT, Note 9). 

5. Because there worshipped. The etymology of Kamo is not clear. 

6. Agen-ra-fot-Ainre-nomnifets, The translation here follows the 
(Chinese characters. Another proposal of Motowori's is to regard the 
syllables ya-fafe a8 a corrmption of ipe-faée-feri, “mare and more high 
shining,” which would give us for the whole name in English “ Divine- 
More-amd-More-Pligh-Shining-Princess.” 

7 J/¢, “the Deity who gave a sign of the thing he did.” The 
Japantse original ts AofosAiro-muAi-ne-taay, The translation of the name 
here given follows Motowori's interpretation, which takes it to contain 
an allu:ion to the act by which its bearer symbolized his surrender of the 
sovercigoiy of the land to the descendant of the Sun-Goddess. Leng- 
thened forms of the name are Va-ée-doto-nivio-nusAi-mo-kamé (* the Deity 
Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master") and  7iaad-da-ya-Ae-dofe-chiro-nwshi-no- 
dam, the first three syllables of which latter are obscure. Both of the 
lengthened forms are supposed to contain a reference to the manifold 
“green branches" mentioned in the legend referred to,—that, viz., which 
forms the subject-matter of Sect. AX XII. 

$8. fert-mit-ae-tomi, Motowori suggests that fori, “ bird,’ may be 
but the name of a place in Yamato. 

9. Fa-shima-eenji-no-dani. “Powessor™ is the probable meaning of 
mai, regarded here and elsewhere as an alternative form of meds, 
Motowori suggests that Yashima may be meant for the name of a district 
in Yamate, in which case both this god and his daughter would have 
been named from the places of their birth or residence, which are near 
each other m the same province, 

10, Jeri-mare mi-ne-£ami, ‘The above interpretation, which is pro- 
posed by Motowori, seems more acceptable than “ Bird-Sounding-Sea," 
which the Chinese characters yield. Jord “bird.” if taken above to be 
the name of a place, must be likewise so considered here.—Motowori 
remonabily conjectures that a clause to the following effect is here omitted : 
“He wedded such and such a princess, danghter “of such and such a 
Deity, and begot a child: the Deity fake-mina-geta" (i.e. probably 
Hrave-August-Name-Firm] (See Sect, XXXII, Note 21). Hirata's text, in 
nis * Exposition of the Ancient Histories," is sii 2 4 MMEW @ M4: 
HoT MM ARa res HH. 
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11. The text is here evidently cormpt, and Motoworl proposes to 


read cither Aima-teri-nuebete-tedi-we-mo-famt me write fio-che-nit-nobawt, 


which would give us in English “the Deity Tkochini, daughter of the 
male Deity Hina-teri-nukata-bichi,” or else to take the whole as the 
father's name, and to suppose that the name of the daughter has been 
accidentally omitted. Afine-feri means “ Rustic Illuminator,” and the 
name resembles that of a deity mentioned in Sect. XIV, Note 6. Mutafa 
antl Siecké (or #Fiji, reversing the position of the afgert) are supposed to 


be names of places: J/fochind is allogether obscure. 

12. Kwiuieshitort-no-kami, esti, a5 in other instances, being con- 
sidered a contraction of atesti, “ great.” 

13. Athinakada-no-kawt, Tt is nct clear whether this is a personal 
nine or, as Motowori supposes, the name of the place where the goddess 
resided, He quotes places named Ashidaka and Ashida; bat this hardly 
sccms satisfactory. In any cast the name remains obscure. 

14. Vu-eha-ye-dime, ‘The translation follows the meaning of the 
Chinese characters with which the name is written. It is, however, also 
open to us to consider Fatu-Aa-ye as a corruption of ipt-te-Aaye, “ more 
flourishing.” 

15. Haya-mita-no-tabe-sahaya-ji-nee-mi-ne- has. The syllables sahaye 
are obscure, and Motowori's proposal to consider them as the name of a 
place has only been followed im the translation for want of something 
more salisfactory. 

16, Sadt-tamea-bime. 

i. Ave. som sneiba-neuat hi-me-dariett. 

iS, Afide-senti-Atéo-ne-dannt. 

19, Jfina-rashi-dime. Motowort takes Elina to be the name of a 
place, and rasti, to be an apocopated form of farasif or some such word, 
Bot this is mere goess-work. 

20, Ofawi-aee-kami. See Sect. VITI, Note 9. 

21. Tahiri-éishi-marumi-no-kami, The meaning of this name is 
quite obscure. Motowori throws out the suggestion that Juévri may 
stand for Yuri-dird and Ai4é-marunt for Atzhines-tin-mit,— Tari-diri and 
Aisdima being names of places, and fw-wi, a5 weal, being credited with 
the signification of “ possessor.” 

22, Jiw-foma-sabi-fama-hime, 

23. Hikiragi-ne-sons-hana-madsu-mi-ne-kami, The interpretation of 
the name here given is conjectural as far as the words “ waiting ta sce,” 
(taken on Tominobu's authority to be the most likely meaning of seduss-nit) 
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are concerned. Motowort suggests that Avhra-2i me may be bot a sort of 
Pillow-Word, and not part of the actual name at all, and the remaining 
characters corrupted, Jfdira-gi rendered “holly,” is properly the Ove 
Aguifelia. 

24. Jffri-namisto-famé, Meaning obscure. JWirv is supposed by 
Motowori to be the name of a place, and ga and ai to be Honorific 
appellation. 

25. -fie-nwa-aeordi-Aiete, Meaning obscure. 

26. Shhyeme-nuvti-notani, Siiki-yama is supposed to be the 
name of a place in Echizen. 

2]. Vuneshi-temi-tori-nari-nd-ne-cami. Nienothi ia supposed to be 
the name of a place, and identical with Miwnonté, which forms part of 
the mother's name. Motowori takes sows to be an Honorific, and Jiri 
(a8 previously in the case of the deities, 7ori-miws and Jori-nern-mi 
(See Notes 8 and 10) to be the name of another place. The translator 
would prefer to take both words in their common sipnification, and 
(leaving wmworki aside os incomprehensible) to render the rest of the 
name thus: “ Wealth-Bird-Growing-Ears,” 

28. i Fode-Airume-na-Baon. 

29. sdeve-no-Aidara-oho-shi-nasdomi-no-tami. Motowori supposes Hi- 
bara to be the name of a place, a view which the translator has adopted 
for want of a better. 7 

30. fote-fiu-ma-chi-ne-no-kami. Motowori supposes ‘Tohotsu to be 
the name of a place, and the remaining s¥llables to be Honorifics. 

3!, See Sect. VI, Note ao. 

32. fohe-fe-yama-sadi-tarashi-mo-dami.  Tisho-fra (lit. * distant ") and 
yasmeet: (‘ mountain-cape" are both considered by Motowori to be names 
of places. Tirruséi signifies “ perfect " or “ perfection.” We might perhaps 
render the name thos: “ Perfection-of-the-Distant-Mountain-Cape,” 

33. £.¢. “seventeen generations of Deities.” But the construction is 
curious, Motowori points out that there is here an error in the com 
palation, as the text enumerates bet fifteen gencrations, The names of 
the gods and goddess mentioned in this section offer unusual difficulties 
Motowori says that it is with hesitation that le proposes many of his 
interpretations, and it is with still greater hesitation that the tranalator 
has accepted them. 
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[SECT. XXVIl.—THE LITTLE-PRINCE-THE- 
RENOWNED-DEITY. | 

So when the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land dwelt at 
the august cape of Miho' in Idzumo, there came riding 
on the crest? of the waves in a boat of heavenly Aagam’ 
a Deity dressed in skins of geese‘ flayed with a complete 86 
flaying, who, when asked his name, replied not; moreover 
the Deities who accompanied him, though asked, all said 
that they knew not. Then the toad’ spoke, saying : 
“As for this, the Crumbling Prince® will surely know E 
it,” © Thereupon [the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land] 
summoned and asked the Crumbling-Prince, who replied, 
saying: “ This 1s the Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity.’ 
the august child of the Deity - Producing -Wondrous- 
Deity." So on their then respectfully informing” His 
Augustness the Deity-Producing-Wondrous-August-An- 
cestor, he replied, saying: “ This is truly my child. 
He among my children is the cnild who dipped between 
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the fork of my hand.” So do he and thou become 57 = 
brethren, and make and consolidate this land."" 50 | p 
from that time forward the two Deities the Great-Name- F. 
Possessor and the Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity made if 
and consolidated this land conjointly. But afterwards ‘7 


the Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity crossed over to the 
Eternal Land. So [the Deity here] called the Crumbling 4 
Prince, who revealed the Little-Prince-the- Renowned-Deity, . 
is what is now [called] the scarecrow in the mountain 
fields. This Deity, though his legs do not walk, is a 
Deity who knows everything in the Empire." | 
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1. Not to be confounded with the better known Mibo in Suruga, 
The derivation of the name seems uncertain. 
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2. The character used is gg, which properly denotes an ear of rice 
or other grain, 

3, What plant the author intends by this name ts not quite certain. 
The characters $59 and 2 are variously used to write it in the native 
works of reference, where also we Jearn that it probably corresponils to 
the plant known in different province: of modern Japan a8 eircAr-cuse, 
fombo-ne-chichi, agaraki and goga-ime, We may best understand the 
Ampelopsis serignefolia wo have been intended, as the plant is. described 
as having a berry three or four inches long shaped like a. towel-goun(|, 
(Aeckima), so that, if scooped out, it would fairly resemble o boat in 
miniature, 

4. All the ovthorities are agreed im considering the character JF, 
“goose,” to be a copyist's error; but there is no agreement as to the 
character which shsuld be substituted for it, Hirata reads gj, “wren,” 
changing the phonetic. “Wren” alto is the reading in “One account” 
of the “Chronicles,” and Moribe, commenting thereon in his | Ade wo 
Ca Weer,” thinks that “wren"™ must have been the bird originally in- 
tended by the framers of the tradition, Motowori, following a suggestion 
of the editor of 1687, prefers to contider the radical for “bird” to have 
been put by mistake for the radical for “insect,” and reads a which 
signifies “moth,” especially the “silkworm moth.” Motowori, however 
proceeds to give to the character in question the Japanese reading of 
fi-masie (Lit. * fire-insect,” Le. “ephemera™), which is not warranted. 
The proper Japanese reading is 4fAirw, The best would seem to be to 
adopt the reading &, “moth.” 

§. The original word is Arei-guéw. Its derivation and the name of 
the species which it denoted are alike unknown, Indesd we might equally 
well translate by © frog.” 

6. Awye-dite, The interpretation of the name here adopted is 
Motowori’s. Tominobu takes Alive to be the name of a place, and the 
personage in question to have been the inventor of scarecrows, whence 
the tradition connected with his name, 

7. Sutwna-dite-rea neha, or without the aigeri, Swbwna-Aido-ma-mo- 
4amé. The interpretation of the name here followed is that proposed by 
Motowori, but not followed by Hirata and Moribe, who prefer to consider 
it antithetical to that of O40-ma-ornyi, “the Great-name-Poasessor." 

& First mentioned in Sect. I, Note 6. Immediately below, h's name 
is given in the lengthened form. 

>. Motowori (who, strange to say, is followed by Hirata,—conf. 
Sect. XVII, Note 18) interprets the two characters (yf (here in accordan e 
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with general usage taken to signify “respectially informed") as “ inform- 
ed and took up? thus making it appear that the diminutive deity was 
personally taken op to Heaven. Surely a recollection of the parallel 
passage in the “ Chronicles," which says that “a messenger was sent up 
to inform the Heavenly Deities,” should have preserved the commentators 
from thus offending against both grammar and common sense, 

10, /.2, “slipped away between my fingers.” In the legend as 
given in the “Chronicles,” the father explains more particularly that the 
Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity had been a bad boy who ran away. 

11, For an explanation of this expression see Sect. NXIIT, Note 26, 

iz. Toko-po-me-bemt ($0119). Some kind of Paradise or Hades is 
meant, as is proved by innumerable references in the early literature of 
Japan: and we may spppose the idea to have been borrowed from the 
Chinese or through them from Boddhtam, and to have been afterwards 
vaguely located in some distant country. In Sect. LXXIV we are told 
of the orange having been brought from the “ Eternal Land" by Tajima- 
mori, who is said to have been of Korean extraction. Korea, which is to 
the west of Japan, and the Buddhist paradise in the west might well be 
confounded by tradition, though it is equally open to discussion whether 
Southern China or even the Loochoo Islands might net have been thus 
vaguely designated. In any case it wasa distant place, imperfectly known, 
thangh specifically named. In the “ Chronicles," Tajima-mori is made to 
say that it is “the retreat of Gods and Fairies, and not to be reached by 
common men."—Motowori's immense note on this word (see Vol. XII, 
pp. to-13 of his Commentary) is a specimen of the speciows 
arguments by which he endeavours to ward off from the Early 
Japanese the imputation of ever having borrewe:l any ideas from their 
neighbours, He would bave as believe that 7atoyo is derived from sebo 
yeri, * thence” ({) and that the name simply denotes foreign countries in 
general. This is on a par with the opinion emitted by Arawi Hakuseki 
in his “ Aos4i 73a," to the effect that the “Eternal Land” was simply 
a place in the province of Hitachi. The latter good old commentator 
apparently founded himself on no better reasons than his gencril rejec- 
thon of supernatural or otherwise perplexing details, aod the fact that one 
of the characters with which the name of the province in question Is 
written is %, which also forms part of the name of ote _yo-ne-tuni. 

13,. Literally “everything beneath Heaven.” “ Beneath Heaven" ( 
FF) Le, “all ihat is beneath the Heavens,” is a common Chines: phrase 
for the Chinese Empire, which was in ancient days not unnaturally 
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supposed by its inhabitants to form the whole civilized world. The 
expressioh was borrowed by the Japanese to designate their own country. 
Bat-its ose by them had not the same plea of ignorance of other civilized 
Jands, as they were acquainted with China and Korea, and had thence 
obtained nearly all the arts of life, 





$8 [SECTr. XXVII,—THE AUGUST-LUCK-SPIRIT-THE: AUGUST- 
WONDROUS-SPIRIT."] 

Thereupon the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land lamented 
himself, and said: ‘How shall I alone be able to make 
this land? Together with what Deily can I make this 
land?” At this time there came a Deity illuminating 
the sea. This Deity said: “If thou wilt lay me to 
rest’ well, IT can make it together with thee. If not, 
the land cannot be made.” Then the Deity Master-of- 
the-Great-Land said: “If that be so, what is the manner 
of reverently laying thee to rest?” He replied, saying: 
“Reverently worship me on Yamato's green fence, the 
eastern mountain's top.'* This is the Deity who dwells 
on the top of Mount Mimoro.* 





1. Io the “Chronicles,” this is given as the designation of the ‘Deity 
who came over the sea, and Motowori therefore adopts it as the beading 
of this Section. 

2, For an explanation of this expression see Sect. XXIII, Note 26 

3 /# “if thou wilt build te a temple.” The original might also 
be rendered “if thou wilt worship before me,” or “at my shrine,” or 
“if thou wilt establish a temple to me.” 

4. Jon Mount Mimoro which stands as a protecting fence in the 
eastern part of the province of Wamato, 4dae-dodi-rama, “preen fence 
mountain,” became a proper name used alternatively for Mount Mimoro 
(or, secording to the later pronunciation, Mimuro). In like manner | 
Hisvikathi-yeme (in the later language Aigesti-yama) “ eastern mountain,” 
haa by some been considered to be a proper name. 


aay f#. “august house ;" so called probably from the temple of the 
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(SECT. XXIX.—THE AUGUST CHILDREN OF THE GREAT- 
HARVEST-DEITY AND OF THE SWIFT- 
MOUNTAIN-DEITY. | 

So the Great-Harvest-Deity wedded the Princess [of?] 
Inu,’ daughter of the Divine-Life-Producing-W ondrous- 


Deity? and begot children: the Deity August-Spirit-of- 59 


the-Great-Land* next the Deity of Kara,’ next the Deity 
Sohori,® next the Deity White-Sun," next the Sage-Deity.’ 
(Five Deitie*) Again he wedded the Refulgent-Princess, 
and begot children: the Deity Great-Refulgent-Mountain- 
Dwelling-Grandee,” next the August - Harvest - Deity.” 
Again he wedded Princess Ame-shiru-karu-midzu," and 
begot children: the Deity Oki-tsu-hiko,” next Her 


Augustness Oki-tsu-hime," another name for whom is 9° 


the Deity Great Furnace-Princess :"—this ts the Deity 
of the Furnace™ held in reverence by all people. Next 
the Deity Great-Mountain-Integrator,” another name for 
whom is the Deity-Great-Master-of-the-Mountain-End :” 
this Deity dwells on Mount Hiye™ in the land of Chika- 
tsu-Afumi,” and is likewise the Deity dwelling at Matsu- 
no-wo” in Kadzunu™ who uses the whizzing barb” 
Next the Deity-of-the-Fire-in-the-Yard ;" next the Deity 


Asahi;® next the Deity Hahigi;" next the Deity 91 


Refulgent-Mountain-Dwelling-Grandce = next the Deity 
Swilt-Mountain-Dwelling * next the High Deity-of-the- 
Fire-in-the-Yard next the Great-Earth-Deity,” another 
name for whom is the Deity August-Ancestor-of Earth.” 
(Nine Deities.=) 


In the above paragraph the children of the Great-92 


Harvest-Deity, from the Deity August-Spirit-of-the- 
Great-Land down to the Great-Earth-Deity, are 
altogether sixteen Deities. 
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The Deity Swift-Mountain-Dwelling™ wedded the Deity 

Princess-of-Great-Food,™ and begot children: the Deity 
Young-Mountain-Integrator ;* next the Young-Harvest- 
Deity ;* next his younger sister the Young-Rice-Trans- 
planting-Female-Deity;" next the Water-Sprinkling- 
Deity ;** next the Deity-of-the-High-Sun-ofSummer,™ 
another name for whom is the Female-Deity-of Summer ;* 
next the Autumn-Princess;" next the Deity Stem- 
Harvest ;" next the Deity Lord-Stem-Tree-Young-House- 
Rope.* 
In the above paragraph the children of the Deity 
owilt-Mountain-Dwelling, from the Deity Young- 
Mountain-Integrator down to the Deity- Lord-Young- 
House-Rope," are altogether eight Deities. 





1. #itn-hime, Motowori suppose Jw to ‘be the name of a place. 
The word properly signifies “ deg.” 

S.A quvpee-tbag-snvansay-thg om ‘ 

3. Choo eeret-mee-tanmar-nar-bigeats, 

4 Aara-no-tomi, (i. gra signifies Korea anil China, and the 
Deiry thus ‘named appear In the * Chronicles” under the name of #.x0- 
tetera (“ Fitty-fold-Valiant), of whom it -is related that he was token 
over to Korea by his father Show-no-eow (the “ Impetuous-Male), 

§- Asteri-we-dami. The etymology is ‘not clear, Hirata derives the 
name from a Ver sorw, “to ride,” “to go in a boat,! in connection 
with the story (mentioned in the preceding note) of [-so-tnkeru having 
been taken ‘over to Koren. Accoriing to this ‘view, Shun, like -Aure 
wets, woohl be an altemative name of Jwoatery, But the derivation 
i hazardous, to say the least. 

6, Sdvra-As-oe- domi, Motowori supposes whine Af (4 H) io be a 
Copyist's error for mrasuedt (fH). The latter, however, does not make 
satisfactory sense, and Tomonoby proposes to invert the characters, thus: 
AA). which means “ stin-confronting.”” Motowori suggests that the “word 
Imay, iter all, be but the name of a place. 

7. Hiskivi-ne-kemi, writen with the characters Jeph. The frst of 
Vhese is defined as signifying him who is intuitively wise and good, Le, 
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the perfect sage. But perlaps we should im Archaic Japanese take the 
term Jiehir? in what is its probable native etymological sense, viz. # Bun- 
geverniig" (4iekiri, 4g), @ title properly applied to the Japanese 
Empirons os discendants of the Sun-God, and of which the character 
#. which i med of the Chinese Monarchs, is only an equivalent im so 
far cs it, too, is employed as on Honorifc title. 

8. Vie. from the Avgrs!-Sprit-ol-the-Great-Lond to the Sace-Deity 
mel gsive. 

9. Aiagarpir- hrnie. 

10 Ofte duge-nore-t-omi-me-dart. The translation follows. Hirata's 
interpretation, which mecrly agrees with that proposed by Mabuchi. 

11.  Miverti-mo door, For the meaning of “harvest attributed to 
the word fus4i see Sect. XX. Note 3. 

12, Almeotire-derwmidsn-Aioe, ‘The name might tentatively he 
trinslated thas: Heaven-Governing-Fresh-Princess-of Karu, Motoweri sug- 
pests that amvaiire may be Wut a sort of Pillow-Word for the rest of the 
name. Ama-folw is, however, the only Pillow-word for Kara found in 
the pocm: After all, Karo may not bere be the name of a pilace at all. 

1} Obi-tw-Arke-mo-tent = ‘The translator ventures to think that the 
names of this deity and the next might simply he rendered (in accord 
once with the first character, 9, entering into thelr composition) “ Inner 
Prince™ and “Inner Trincess" of “Prince of the Interior" and “ Princess 
of the Interior.” ‘Motowori however suggests that Odvtor may be the 
name of a place, while Migata derives the names from odi-temeds, # Jaid 
earth,” finding therein a reference to the furnace (made of clay) men- 
tioned immediately below. 

14. Obit Aime-no-nitele, 

1%. Ofo-Be-Rine-o- dare. 

16. Kawa-ne-komi (QE) The “furnace” means the “kitchen,” 
Neither Motowori nor Hirata informs us that the immense populazity of 
this Goddess, as ‘well as her name, can clearly be traced to China. 

17. Oheyoinaduhine kan. The meaning of 4uks, here (a5 in the 


# 


coe of Tiaww-gndi and /iwguts, see Sect. Il. Note 4) rendered by the 


word “iiterior,” is open to doubt 

18. Vinww-serwe-no-chomautkino-dtmi. Moloworl supposes the word 
sue, “ end," to have the signification of “top.” 

19, -As.it stands, the etymology of ibis name is not chan In Liter 
tinge he eisercenan ress salied SE By Bot whether the, to. out- 
ward appearance, native //ipe is but a cormption of this Chineye one, or 
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whether it be true that the latter (on this hypothesis bestowed on account 
of its likeness in sound to the native designation) was not used till the 
eu of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century, as is commonly 
slated, is difficult to decide, 

20. Jz. “ Close-Fresh-Sea."” Afni (modern pron, Gen, for ba- 
wu) alone signifies “fresh sea," fe. “lake.” ‘This province contains the 
large lake commonly known as Lake Biha (Biwa), but anciently simply 
called “the Fresh Sea," as being the lake par exceilent of Japan. When 
one of the eastern provinces received, on account of a large lagoon or 
inlet which it contains, the name of 7idote-ffimd (in modern pronur- 
ciation Jivew), fc. “ IMstant-Fresh-Sea,” the epithet Cluse was prefixed 
to the name of the province nearer to the ancient centre of government, 

21, Je. Pine-tree-Declivity, 

22. Je. Poeraria-Moor, 

23. ‘This passage (1f] a pe Ge AE ey) must be corrupt, Maluchi pro- 
poses to insert the character @ before g#, and to understand the 
author to have meant to tell us that the deity was worshipped with 
arrows, that i¢ to say, that arrows were offered at his shrine. Motowori's 
proposal to consider jf] as an error for WE or 4E> amd to interpret the 
clause thus: “the Deity who was changed into an arrow” is also worthy 
of notice. Hut a further suggestion of his to read 4} for fi] and to 
interpret thus: “the Deity of the Red Arrow,” seems best of all when 
taken in connection with the tradition, which he quotes from the “ ‘Topo. 
gfaphy of Vamashiro,” to the efiect that this pol took the shape of a 
red arrow to gain access to his mistress fitme-yor-Aume, such a traps 
formation being one of the common-places of Japanese myth, 

24. Wike-few-At-ne-domd. The interpretation of this name here adopted 
is not Motowori’s, who takes Avin the sense uf « wondrous,” but Hirata's, 
The latter author makes it clear that this deity (for whom .VWiAe-taba-trn- 
di-mo-gamé, ic. “The High-Deity-of-the-Fire-in-the-Vard," ix but a slightly 
amplified designation) was none other than the above-mentioned Deity of 

. the Kitehen, and his name an inclusive one for tbe pair of deities Cus. 
ie fe-dike mre Oidi-tre- Arnve, 

35. <ivda-ne-domi. The siguification of this name is obscure, and 

| Motowori's proposal 10 derive it from avi-atke, “ foot-place," because the 

kod in question may be supposed to Protect the place on which people 

and, is not altogether convincing. In fact he himself only advances it 

with besitation. It should be added, however, that Hirata stamps it with 


+3 his special approval, as he does also Motowori's derivation of the follow: 
I ing name, Hahies | ollow 
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26, Hahigi-no-kami. Obscure, but ingeniously derived by Motowori 
from Aachi-frigimi, Le. “entering pripee,” the deity in question being 
supposed to have been the special: protector of the entrances to howses, 
and to have thence received his name, Mr. Satow has translated it in 
the Rituals as “* Entrance Limit.” , 

27. Aaga-yema-to-enti-no-dami. ‘The name is almost identical with 
that in Note Io. : 

28, Ha-panna-fo-ne-dami. The interpretation of the name is that 
proposed by Motowori, and which seems tolerably satisfactory. 

29, AVika-faka-ire-di-ne-hami, See note 24. 

30, Ofo-tinchi-no- tam, 

3. Fivecht-se-met-ape-mo-dirett. 

32. ‘This number is obtained if (ns is perhaps permissible from a 
Japanese point of view) we consider Odvtrw- Atte and (bi-ftw-Arme O38 
forming a single deity. Otherwise there are ten. A similar remark ap- 
plies to the number sixteen mentioned immediately below. 

33. See Note 25, 

34. See Sect, V, Note & The fact that this goddess is related lo 
have been previously killed (see Sect. XVIT) causes Motowori some em- 
35. Wada-yanta-buhi-me- dant. : 

36. Wide-foshi-ne-demi. Motoworl proposes (considering this name 
in connection with the four that follow) to take moteyerdi in this place 
in the signification of “the first sprouting" of the young rice. ‘The five 
deities whose birth is here mentioned seem collectively tu represent the 
natural succession of agricultural operations throughout the ‘year. 

37. Wade-sa-mame-no-tane, 

38. AMffafsne- meat £i-no- Rival, 

39. Matic-faka-tsu-hi-no-hami. Motowori’s interpretation of 4 as 
“wondrous” is perhaps as good as that here adopted, according to which 


it nifies “sun. His view would give us in English “the Sommer- 
High-Wondrous-Deity.” 


40. Nitste-nto-me eo. brane. 

41. AB Mme-no-danit. 

gz. Awdu-forhi-ne-tami. The word duéw, “stem,” stems to allude 
to the length of the well-grown rice. 
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Z 43-0 Awin-di-wabo-eners-truna-ne-no-tomi. Motowori supposes this 
gud to have been the protector of houses, and interprets the name to 

denote the beams, and the ropes with which the beams were boon 
together, The werd here read Awe, “rope;” is written with the 
character, and might perhaps be rendered “ pueraria.” Bot os in early 
times the tendrils of such creeping plants formed the only substitute for 

rope, the two renderings come to have Very nearly the same signification, 

Ps | _ . 44 The name @ bere abbreviated in the original to MW adq-enuro- 

: frinntene-ne- drat. 

| 

s = 

3 

i 93 [SECT. XXX.—THE AUGUST DELIBERATION FOR 

4 PACIFYING THE LAND.] 

a | The Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity commanded, 

r saying: “ The Luxuriant-Reed-Plains-the-Land-ol-Fresh- 

~f Rice-ears-of-a-Thous-and-Autumns,—of Long-Five-Hund- 

r red-Autumns' is the land which my august child His 

; Augustness Truly-Conqueror-l-Conquer-Conquering-Swilt- 

K Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears* shall govern.” Having [thus] 

Ce deigned to charge him, she sent him down from Heaven," 
Hereupon His Augustness Heavenly - Great- Great - Ears, 
standing on the Floating Bridge of Heaven,’ said: “ The 

: Luxuriant- Reed - Plains-the - Land-of-Fresh-Rice-ears-of-a- 


Thousand-Autumns,—of Long-Five-Hundred-Autumns is 
painfully uproarious,—it is."* With this announcement, 
he immediately re-ascended, and informed the Heaven- 
shining-Great-August-Deity. Then the High-August- 
Producing-Wondrous- Deity" and the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deiiy commanded the eight hundred myriad 
Deities to assemble in a divine assembly in the bed of 
the Tranquil River of Heaven, and caused the Deity 
Thought-Includer* to think [of a plan], and said.” “This 
Central Land of Reed-Plains is the land with which we 
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have deigned to charge our august child as the land 
which he shall govern. So as he deems that violent 


and savage Earthly Deities" are numerous in this land, 94 


which Deity shall we send to subdue them?” Then the 
Deity Thought-Includer and likewise the eight hundred 
myriad Deities took counsel and said: “ The Deity 
Ame-no-ho-hi is the one that should be sent.’ So 
they sent the Deity Ame-no-ho-hi; but he at once curried 
favour with the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, and for 
three years brought back no report. 








t, Jtye-arhi-fora-ne-cht-ab-no-naga i-tetdi-no-mitdan-Ad- ne- SUNT, 1.8, 
freely rendered, “ever fruitful Japan with its reed-covered plains and its 
luxuriant rice-field.™ ; 

2, See Sect. XIU, Note 18. Henceforward this tremendous name is 
mostly abbreviated to Aive-se-oshi-ho-mimi (probably signifying “ Heavenly- 
Great-Great-Ears.") 

3. So in the original. ‘The sense, however, is rather “ told him to 
deseend from Ueaven;" for he did not actually go further than the top 
of the “ Floating Bdge," and never came down to earth. 

4. See Sect. T1, Note 3%. 

5. The words “it is" stand for ari ferf in the original. Com 
Sect. X, Note 1. 

f&  Tirka-mei-mvin-di-no-Rawi, first mentioned at the very commence- 
ment of the work. In this legend this god's name is constantly coupled 
with that of the Sun-Goddess, who alone, up to this point, had appeared 
a§ the roler of Heaven. 

7. See Sect. XIII, Note 12. 

S. See Sect, XVI, Note 7. 

9. The meaning must be, 2s Motowori suggests, that the story was 
told first, and the Deity ‘Thought-Inclader asked for his advice after he 
had heard it. 

ro, See Sect. [, ote Ot. 

at. See Sect. XII, Note 19. 
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[SECT. XXXI.—THE HEAVENLY-YOUNG-PRINCE. | 

Therefore the High-August-Producing-Wondrous-Deity 

and the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity again asked 

all the Deities, saying. “The Deity Ame-no-ho-hi, whom 

we sent down to the Central Land of Reed-Plains, is. 

long of bringing back a report.' Which Deity were it 

best to send on a fresh mission?” Then. the Deity 
Thought-Includer replied, saying: “The Heavenly-Young- 

Prince,” son of the Deity Heaven's-Earth-Spirit* should 

be sent.” So they bestowed on the Heavenly feathered 

arrows,” and sent him. Thereupon the Heavenly-Young- 

> Prince, descending to that land, at once wedded Princess 
Under-Shining, daughter of the Deity Master-of-the- 
Great-Land, and moreover, planning how he might gain 
[possession of] the land, for eight years brought back no 
Sreport. So then the High-August-Producing-Wondrous- 
Deity and the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity again 
asked all the Deities, [saying]: ‘The Heavenly-Young- 
Prince is long of bringing back a report.” Which Deity 
shall we send on a fresh mission to enquire the cause of 
the Heavenly-Young-Prince’s long tarrying?” Thereupon 
all the Deities and likewise the Deity Thought-Includer 
replied, saying: “ The pheasant the Name-Crying-Female” 
— should be sent,” upon which [the High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity and the Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity] charged [the pheasant], saying: ‘ What thou 
shalt go and ask the Heavenly-Young-Prince is this: 
‘The reason for which thou wast sent to the Central 
Land of Reed-Plains was to subdue and pacify the 
savage Deities of that- land. Why for eight years 
bringest thou back no report? " So then the Crying- 
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Female, descending from Heaven, and perching on the 
multitudinous [-ly-branching] cassia-tree” at the Heavenly- 
Young-Prince’s gate, told him everything according to the 
mandate of the Heavenly Deities. Then the Heavenly- 
Spying-Woman," having heard the bird's words, spoke 
to the Heavenly-Young-Prince, saying: ~ The sound of 
this bird's ery is very bad. So thou shouldest shoot it 
to earth.” On her™ [thus] urging him, the Heavenly- 


Young-Prince at once took the heavenly vegetable wax- 96 


tree bow and the heavenly deer-arrows bestowed on him 
by the Heavenly Deities, and shot the pheasant to death. 
Then the arrow, being shot up upside down™ through 
the pheasant’s breast, reached the august place where 
the Teaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity and the High- 
Integrating-Deity" were sitting in the bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven, This ‘ High-Integrating-Deity ~ is 
another name for the High-August-Producing-Wondrous- 
Deity. So, on the High-Integrating-Deity taking up the 
arrow and looking at it [he saw that] there was blood 
adhering to the feathers of the arrow, Thereupon the 
High-Integrating-Deity, saying: “This arrow is the 
arrow that was bestowed on the Heavenly-Young-Prince,” 
showed jt to all the Deities, and said: “If this be an 
arrow shot at the evil Deities by the Heavenly-Young- 
Prince in obedince to our command, let it not hit him. 
If he has a foul heart, let the Heavenly-Young-Prince 
perish" by this arrow.” With these words, he took the 
arrow and thrust it back down through the arrow's hole,” 
so that it hit the Heavenly-Young-Prince on the top of his 
breast as he was sleeping on his couch, so that he died. 
(This is the origin of [the saying] Bewore of a returning arrow,'!) 


Moreover the pheasant returned not. So this is the 97 
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origin of the modern proverb which speaks of ‘the 
pheasant as sole messenger,“ So the sound of the 
wailings of the Heavenly-Young-Prince’s wife Princess 
Under-Shining, re echoing in the wind, reached Heaven. 
So the Heavenly-Young-Prince’s father, the Deity Hea- 
ven's-Earth-Spirit, and his wife and children” who were 
in heaven, hearing it, came down with cries and lamenta- 
tions, and at once built a mourning-house there,” and 
made the wild goose of the river" the head-hanging 
bearer,” the heron the broom-bearer, the kingfisher the 
person of the august food, the sparrow the pounding- 


# woman,” the pheasant the weeping woman; and, having 


thus arranged matters, they disported themselves for 
cight days and cight nights, At this time the Deity 
Ajishiki-taka-hiko-ne* came and condoled on the mourn- 
ing for the Heavenly-Young-Prince, whereupon the 
Heavenly-Young-Prince's father and wife who had come 


‘down from Heaven bewailed themselves,™ saying: “ My 


child is not dead, no! My lord is not dead, no!" and 
with these words clung to his hands and feet, and 
bewailed themselves and lamented. The cause of their 
mistake was that the two Deities closely resembled eacli 
other in countenance: so therefore they made the mistake. 
Thereupon the Deity Ajishi-ki-taka-hiko-ne was very 
angry, and said; “It was only because he was my dear 
friend that I came to condole. Why should I be likened 
to an unclean dead person?"—and with these words he 
drew the ten-grasp sabre” that was augustly girded on 
him, and cut down the mourning-house, and kicked away 
[the pieces] with his feet. This was on what is called 
Mount Mourning™ at the source of the River Awimi® in 
the land of Minu” The great sword with which he cut 
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[the mourning-house to pieces] was called by the name 
of Great-Blade-Mower,” another name by which it was 


called being the Divine-Keen-Sabre.” So when theo) 


Deity Aji-shiki-toka-hiko-ne flew away in his anger, his 
younger sister Her Augustness the High-Princess in 
order to reveal his august name, sang, saying: 
“Oh! ‘tis the Deity Aji-shiki-Taka-Hiko- 
Ne traversing two august valleys with the 
refulgence of august assembled hole-jewels, 
of the august assembled jewels worn round 
her neck by the Weaving Maiden in 
Heaven |'™ 
This Song is of a Rustic Style.” 

t. Literally, “long brings back no report.” 

2. Literally, “to send again.” The same expression occurs. below. 

3. Aow-wata-diho. All the commentators agree that it is in order 
lo express disapprobation of this god's wickedness that the title of Deity 
or Augustness is never coupled with his mame. 

4. Aua-tru-Auni-tama-na-hawt, 

5. Ame-no-tohoywnd and ame-no- hahaa, In Sect. AXXIV these 
weapons are mentioned ander the slightly altered names of aava-n0-Acsii- 
yumi (* heavenly vegetable wax-tree bow") and awe-ne-date-ya (“heavenly 
deer-arrows.”) A large bow made of vegetable wax-tree (Adams suceedanes) 
wood, and arrows with broad feathers, are supposed to be intended, 

6. Shita-ferwAime, See Sect. XXVI, Note 4. 

+. Ohe-buni-nushi-ne-kami, See Sect. XX, Note 17, 

8. Literally, “long brings back no report.” 

g. Na-naki-me. If the view here taken of the meaning of the 
Japanese expression be correct (it is that preferred by Motowori and 
Hirata}, the pheasant would seem to have been supposed to cry out its 
own name,—in Archaic Japanese 4igiAt, The syllables wa madi mis, 
however, lend, themselves equally well to the interpretation of “ nameless 
female," and are in the « Chronicles" found written with characters hav- 
ing that signification, Another reasonable opinion i that the name 
should be connected with the tradition mentioned farther on of the 
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pheasant having been the mourner (lit. “crying female,” wabi-me) at the 
foneral of the Heavenly-Young-Prince. In this case the word ng, * name,” 
would have to be considered redundant, and it will be observed that, the 
next time the name is mentioned, we find simply madime, 4 erying 
female.” without the syllable in question, 


10, Actire-wo-4i, variously wrilten EE, fl, 7A, Bok, and phone- 
tically Soh. Thongh it is not absolutely certain what (ree is intended, | 
the weight of authority and of probability is in favour of its, being the 
cassia, which plays a part in Chinese mythology. In modem parlance 
the 4afmra is a tree whose Latin name is Ceresdiphyifum Japonicnm. 

11. lena-nte-nagu-me. 

12. This expression, as Motowori explains, signifies only that, as the 
arrow was shot from below Straight up at a pheasant perching on a 
branch overhead, the feathers, which are properly considered to form the 
top part of the arrow, were naturally underneath. 

13. Jabegine-famé The name is wrilten with the characters 
jac, which, taken ideographically, would give us in English * High- 
Tree-Deity." Bot the translator has little doubt but that Motowori is 
correct in considering 4: to be here used phonetically, and the syllable 
ai, which it represents, to be a contraction of galt (for Ants), itself 
derived from fawn, and best rendered by the Verb “to integrate,” < 

4. In Japanese magere, lit. “turn asidé,” “become crooked,” ic, 
“come to a Leacl end,” | 

15. #¢, through the hole in the bottom of the sky through which 
the arrow had entered, or which the arrow had made for itself, 

16. ‘Literally “hich breast-hil}.” 


V7. The sentence placed between brackets is supposed by Motowori 
to be an addition to the text made by some copyist who had in his 
mind the parallel passage of the “Chronicles.” In the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters Revised" the two characters answering to our word 
“beware” are omitted, and the resulting meaning is: “This was the 
origin of the practice of sending back arrows," iz., of shooting an enemy 
with the arrow he had himself jest used. 


18. The import of the proverb seems to be that an embassy should 
always consist of more than one person. This is Motowori's view, based 
oo his interpretation of the character (fas Ai/a, which lic identifies with 
dito, “one”; and it agrees well with the story in the text. Hirata, 
who, in his Exposition of the Ancient Histories,” following the version 
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of the legend given in the “Chronicles,” narrates two pheasant embassies, 
—the male bird being sent first and (as it did not return) the female 
afterwards,—tokes the character in the pioper sense belonging to it in 
Chinese, and interprets the words of the proverb to mean © the pheasant’s 
hurried embassy.” 

ag. Ae, the wife and children of the Heavenly-Young-Prince, who 
had been left behind hy him in Heaven when he went on his embassy 
to Idzumo, 

_ 2a Se, in the place where he died, The “mourning house" was 
used to keep the corpse in till it was finally buried. 

21. Some of the commentators believe this bird to he a separate 
species, and Moribe, who says that he saw one at the catuary near 
_ Kubana in Ise, describes it as “rather slenderer than an ondinary wild 
goose, with longer legs and as higher back.” If we accepted this, the 
hetter English translation would be “river wild goose." 

22. The original of this expressivn (Aisarimocki) is very obscure 
even in the “Chronicles,” by whose jdeographie reading the translator 
has been guided, ani being here written phonetically becomes more con- 
jectural still. The most likely opinion is that it signifies one bearing on 
this head the food to be offered to the corpse, though if this view be 
adopted, the office of the mourner in question may secm to resemble too 
‘closely that of the kingfisher. ‘Ihe latter has however been supposed ‘to 
have brought fish, while the goose may have brought rice. Another pro- 
posal is that the goose brought the food and the kingfisher cooked it, 
while the sparrow, as mentioned below, performed the intermediate 
operation of pounding the rice. (See Motownri’s elakorale note on this 
word in Vol, XIU, pp. 47-48 of his Commentary}. 

23. Or simply, “the pounder.” 

24. The parallel passage of the “Chronicles” tells us that “ they 
wept and wailed and sang for eight days and eight nights.” 

25. See Sect. XXXVI, Note 2» He was brother to the Heavenly- 
Young-Prince's wife. 

26. The author of the “ Perpetual Commentary 0° the Chronicles 
of Japan” tells vs that these tears were tears of joy, Doubtless such is 
‘the meaning of ihe text; yet! the repetition of the words “ bewailing” 
and “lamenting” i curious. 

27. See Sect. VIL. Note 1. sa 
28. Aopen. No such mountain is now known 
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29. dteimigeke, No such river id now known. According to the 
characters with which it is written the name signifies © Knot-grass-Seeing 
River.” 

30. Afterwards called Mino. This province probably received its 
name, a8 the author of the “Explanation of Japanese Names" supresta, 
from mi me, ie, “three moors,” from the large moora of Kagami, Awo, 
and Scki-ga-hara which it contains. The modern commentators prefer to 
derive it from ma nv, “tre moor,” 

31. Ofe-ha-tari. ‘The name might also be rendered “Great Leaf. 
Mower." The translator has followed Hirata in omitting the migors from 
the syllable Aa, 

32. Aaoent-do-teernyi, 

33. The meaning of the Sone is: “Oh! this is Aji-thiti-taka-Atko- 
ett, whose refulgence, similar to that of the jewels worn by the Weaving 
Matden in Heaven, shines afar across hills and valleys."—Thz translator 
does pot follow those commentators who emend ena-dama, “ hole-jewels" 
to afe-ditmes, “red,” fe. “resplendent jewels,” as the frequent reference 
in this and the other ancient books to the string on which beads were 
strung, and the presence in ancient tombs, etc. of numbers of such beads 
with holes drilled through them (they are now known by the name of 
fudatame, i.2. “tube-jewels") renders such an emendation unnecessary. 
The * Weaving Maiden in Heaven" ig evidently, notwithstanding Moto- 
wort's endeavour to disprove the fact, the Chinese Chit Vi, a personihie- 
ation of a@ Lyne, to whom there are countless allusions in Chinese litera- 
ture, and who also became o frequent theme of the [ter Japaness poets. 

34 Or, “barbarous style" Motowori endeavours to explain away 
the various names of styles of Songs found in the early literature by 
asserting that they are simply derived from the initial-words of the Songer 
im question, and that, for instance, in the present ease, the title of Rustic 
Song was bestowed on the poem only because in the “Chrosicles"™ it is 
coupled with another which lends itslf to such an interpretation, Moribe 
gives his sanction to this view; but, though it is difficult lo explain 
many of the titles on any other theory, the translator thinks that it 
cannot be accepted as generally satisfactory in the face of the numerous 
cases which contradict it, and of which its supporters can ive no satis- 
factory explanation. The whole subject of the titles, of the manner of 
singing, ete., of the ancient poems is indced involved in obscurity. 


— LL 
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[SECT. XXXI1.—ABDICATION OF THE DEITY 
MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT-LAND, | 

Hereupon the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity said: 
“Which Deity were it best to send ona fresh mission?” 
Then the Deity Thought-Includer and likewise all the 
Deities said: “He who is named the Deity Majestic- 
Point-Blade-Extended*? and dwells in the Heavenly Rock- 
Dwelling by the source of the Tranquil River of Heaven, 
is the one that should be sent; or-if not this Deity, 
then this Deity's child, the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male- 
Deity? might be sent. Moreover,’ owing to this Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended having blocked up and 
turned back the waters of the Tranquil River of Heaven, 
and to his dwelling with the road blocked up, other 
Deities cannot go [thither], So the Ileavenly-Deer- 
Deity® should be sent specially to ask him.” So then 
the Heavenly-Deer-Deity was sent to ask the Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended, who replied, saying: "I 
will obey, and will respectfully serve you. Nevertheless 
on this errand’ ye should send my’ child, the DBrave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,"—[and with these words] 
immediately offered [his son to the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity], So the Deity Heavenly-Bird-Boat” was 
attached to the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity, and 
they were sent off. Therefore these two Deities, descend- 


ing to the little shore” of Inasa” in the land of Idzumo, tor 


drew their swords ten hand-breadths long,” stuck them 
upside down" on the crest of a wave, seated themselves 
cross-legged™ on the point of the swords, and asked the 
Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, saying: “ The Heaven- 


Shining-Great-August-Deity and the High-Integrating- 
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Deity have charged us and sent us to ask, [saying]: 
‘We have deigned to charge our august child with thy 
dominion, the Central Land of Reed-Plains, as the land 
which he should govern, So how is thy heart?"’" He 
replied, saying: “I am unable to say. My child the 
Deity Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master” will be the one to 
tell you; but he is gone to Cape Miho” to pursne birds 


and catch fish, and has not yet returned.” So Then the © 


Deity Bird-Boat was sent to summon the Deity Eight- 
Fold-Thing-Sign-Master, who, on being graciously asked, 
spoke to the Great Deity his father, saying: “I will 
obey. [Do thou'] respectfully present this land to the 
august child of the Heavenly Deity :"—and thereupon 
he trod on [the edge of] his boat so as to capsize it, 
clapped his heavenly departing hands in the fence of 
green branches, and disappeared” So then they asked 


tozthe Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, saying: “ Thy son 
the Deity Thing-Sign-Master has now spoken thus. 


Hast thou other sons who should speak?” Hereupon he 
spoke again, saying: ‘“ There is my other son, the 


Deity Brave-August-Name-Firm” There is none beside 


him.” While he was thus speaking, the Deity Brave- 
August-Name-Firm came up, bearing on the tips of his 
fingers a thousand-draught rock,” and said: “Who it is 
that has come to our land, and thus secretly talks? If 
that be so I should like to have a trial of strength, 
So I should like to begin by taking thine august hand,” 
So on his letling him take his august hand, his touch 
at once turned it into an icicle, and again his touch 
turned it into a sword-blade.™ So then he was frichtened 
and drew back. Then on the Brave-Awful-Possessing- 


“Male-Deity wishing to take the hand of the Deity 


" 
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Brave-August-Name-Firm, and asking permission to take ~ 
it in return, he grasped and crushed it as if it were 
taking a young reed, and cast it aside, upon which [the 
Deity Brave-August-Name-Firm] fled away. So when 
[the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity] pursuing alter 
him, came up with him at the Sea of Suha™ in the 


land of Shinanu" and was about to slay him, the Deity 103 


Brave-August-Name-Firm said: “T will obey, Slay me 
not. I will go to no other place but this, neither will I 
go against the command of my father the Deity Masters 
of-the-Great-Land. I will not go against the words of 
the Deity Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master. I will yield up 
this Central Land of Reed-Plains according to the com 
mand of the august child of the Heavenly Deities.” So 
they returned again, and asked the Deity Master-of-the- 
Great-Land [saying]: “ Thy children the two Deities the 
Deity Thing-Sign-Master and the Deity Brave-August- 
Name-Firm have said that they will follow and not go 
against the commands of the august child of the Heavenly 
‘Deities. So how is thy heart?” Then he replied, saying: 
According as the two Deities my children have said, I 
too will not go against them. In accordance with the 
[heavenly] command, I will at once yield up this Central 
Land of Reed-Plains. But as to my place of residence; 
if ye will make stout the temple-pillars on the nether; 
most rock-bottom, and make high the cross-beams to 
the Plain of High Ileaven like the rich and perfect 
august nest where the august child of the Heavenly 
Deities rules the succession of Heaven's sun, and will 
deign to establish me, I will hide in the eighty (less 


than a hundred) road-windings, and wait on him. Again, 
as for my children the hundred and eighty Deities, if the 
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Deity Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master will be the Deities, 
august rear and van and will respectfully serve them, 


10} there will be no disobedient Deities.’™ Having thus 


spoken [he hid himselfi™ So in accordance with his 
word,"] they built a heavenly august abode on the 
shore” of Tagishi*™' in the land of Idzumo; and the 
Deity Wondrous-Kight-Spirits™ grandson of the Deity of 
Water-Gates," was made butler to offer up the heavenly 
august banquet, when," having said prayers, the Deity 
Wondrous-Eight-Spirits turned into a cormorant, went 
down to the bottom of the sea, took in his mouth red 
earth from the bottom, made cighty heavenly platters, 
and, cutting sea-weed™ stalks, made a fire-drill mortar, 
and made a fire-drill pestle out of stalks of #omo.™ and 
drilled ‘out fire, saying: “ This fire which I have drilled 


105 Will I burn until, in the Plain of High Heaven, the soot 


on ‘the heavenly new lattice of the gable of His August- 
ness the Wondrous-Divine-Producer-+the-August-Ancestor™ 
hang down cight hand-breadths; and as for ‘what is 
below the earth, I will bake down to the nethermost 
rock-bottom, and—the fishing sailors, who spread their 
thousand-fathom ropes of paper-mulberry and angle, 
having with many shouts drawn in and Janded the 
large-mouthed small-fnned perch—I will offer up the 
heavenly true fish-food so that the split bamboos bend.’™ 
56 the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity ‘re-ascended 
[to Heaven], and reported how he had subdued and 
pacified the Central Land of Reed-Plains. 





I. Literally, “to send again.” 
 & Aeitewe-ha-feri ao dant We have already seen (Sect, VIII, 
Note 15) this name (mwas the tlle of Deit¥) as the appellation of the 
sword with which Ttanagi ("the Male-Who-lnvites ") decapitated his son 
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Kagu-isu-chi (“Shining Elder") for having by his birth caused the death 
of Izanami (“the emale-Who-Invites.") This sword’s alternalive name 
appears immediately below as the alternative name of this deity, —Anve- 
ne-ue-ta-deriae- bri, ic, “the Deily Leavenly-Foint-Blade-Extended." 
Motowori's gloss to the effect that the deity was the air of the sword 
has no warrant from the text. 

3 Take. meika-dan-chivro-wo-ne- havi. See Sect. VUL Note 7. 

4. Here, as in Sect. IX. (Note 6) the characler , “moreover.” 
occurs where some other Conjunction would seem more appropriate both 
in Japanese and in English. We may here understand it to be used for 

# dowt."" 
5. Anie-ne-kake-no-dami. The interpritation of daw as “deer” 15 
Hirata’s. See his + Exposition of the Ancient ‘His ories,” Vol. XXII, p- 
6, and conf. the remarks on Mount Kagu in Sect. VIL Note 12 of this 
translation, 

6. Literally, “in this read.” 

+, ‘The First Personal Prosoan is here represented by the humble 
character fi, “ servant.” 

8 See Sect. VIII, Note 7. 

9. Torjitase-no-tant, See Sect. VI, Nets 24. 

10, ‘The word “Little " is mercly a sort of Honorific Expletive. 

‘The true etymology of this word js doubtful; for Motowori's proposal to 
derive it from ina se, supposed ‘to Tecan “ne of yes “ (8G), in allusion 
to the question here pot to the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land is «mere 
fancy, ani does not provide for the alternative forms /iaa and Jere, 
which occur in other documents, 

iz, See Sect. VIL, Note 1. 

13. fe, a3 Motewuri explains, hilt dowawards. 

14. The“ Chronicles" say that they “ squatted.” 

15. fe, “ What sayet thou to this our decree 7" 

16. Here and below the humble character (, “servant,” is used 
for the First Personal Pronoun. 

ij. Vackebote-shirenu-shi-ne-Aao. For this difficult name see Sect. 
Sect. XXVI, Note 7- 

 'gB.  See Sect. XXVII, Note 1. 

19, Or, “We will.” 

30. Je, He capsized his boat and himself into the sea;—the place 
being one where (as js still done in Japan) a large space of shallow 
water had been fencedl in with.posts, and stuck over with branches of 
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frees, a single opening being left for fish to enter by,—then clapped his 

hands in token of departiire, and sank to the bottom.—This is Hirata’s 
interpretation of the passage, which is a difficult one, and is differently 
understood by Motowori, whom Mr, Sstuw has followed in one ) his 
noles to the Rituals (see Vol. VIT, Pr. If, p, 122 of these “ Transac-— 
tions"), rendering it thus: “He then trod upon the edge of his boat se 

as to overturn it. and with his hands crossed back to back fin token of 
consent), transformed his boat into a green fence of branches, and dis- 
appeared,” A careful comparison of the remarks in Motowori's Com. 
mentary (Vol. XIV, pp. 16-19) with those in Hirata’s “ Exposition of 
the Ancient Histories" (Vol. XXII, pp. 50-55) and with the text’ itself, 
as also with the text of the: parallel passage in the Chronicles," has 
however left no doubt in the mind of the translator that Hirata’s view 
is the correct one. 

at. Yate-mi-na-gota-no-kaw!, The interpretation of the name {é 
that proposed by Motowori, | 

22. fe, 0 tock which it would take a thousand mew to lift. 

23. This expression seems here, as Motowori says, to be wed in 
the sense of “Come on!” It has survived in the modern word rarada, 
which sometimes has that meaning, 

24. Jc, the Brave-Awful-Male-Deity’s’ hand tured first into’ an 
icicle and next into a sword-blade on being touched by the Deity Brave- 
August-Name-lirm, to the alarm and hurt of the laiter. 

25. fe, the Lake of Suba. No satisfactory etymology of the name 
i@ forthcoming. 

26. In later times called Sivan, ‘The usual derivation of the word 
is that which connects it with siiea-sade, “ mountainous ascenis,”—an ap- 
propriate enough name for the province in question, It is, however, 
more probably derived from thing, the name of a tree resembling the 
Time (Jiia cordate) and aw or me, “ moor. 

27. #4. “Tf ye will baild mea temple founded on the nethermost 
rocks and reaching up to Heaven like unto the august residence of the 
Heavenly Deity who is coming to replace me as sovereign upon earth, I 
will vanish to Hades, and serve him there; and as for the Gods my 
children, none of them will rebel against their new Lord, If the Deity 
Thing-Sign-Master ‘be accepted as the protector of his escort."—Some of 
the expressions in the original stand in need of explanation, Sw, here 
rendered “nest in accordance with the character Jf employed in writing 
it, may mean “lattice” (5), and refer to the lattice-work over the hole. 
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in. the chimney of the roof, The “succession of Heaven's san” (in Japa- 


nese awe few Ad-fregi) means the inheritance of the sovereignty of Japan, 
or of Idzumo. AMowoternden (“less than a hundred ") is the Pillow-Word 
for yas, “eighty,” and for some other words; it must be disregarded in 
making sensg of any sentence in which it occurs. The “cighty road- 
windings” signify, says Motowori, an immensely long way," and are here. 
meant for the long road leading to Hades or for Hades itself (Conf. Sect. 
XCVI, Note 7). In rendering the last sentence of the passage (that ~ 
commencing “Again, a3 for my children,” etc.), which is particularly 
vague, the translator has been cuided by Motowori's opinion, which seems 
the most satisfactory one. It must he understood that the deities whose 
rear and van the Deity ‘Thing-Sign-Master is to become, are those who 
are about to escort the new sovereign down from heaven, 

au. Je, disappeared. . . 

29. The passage placed within brackets is supplied-by Motowori to 
fll wp an evident omission in the text. 

30, Literally “little shore." See Nole 19 to this Section. 4 

31. The derivation of Figis4i is doubtful; bot cary. Sect. LXXIXX, 
Note 2. Motowori remarks that we seem to have here the old name of 
the place now known only, on account of the temple which it contains, 
as Ajdeati no Oito-pastire, ie. “the pestle-hardened great shrine.” 

32, Auuthiyar-tomea-to-Land, Motowori proposes to consider sama a8 
a contraction of ¢awaée, “offering,” and to take the name to signify “the 
Deity of Wondrous Increasing Offerings." Hirata's interpretation, which 
is followed in the translation, seems better, as the term “eight spirits’ 
or “eight [fold] spirit” accords with the religious role attributed to this 
Deity without necessitating any hazardous philological conjectures. The 
actual character used to write the disputed word is 3, “jewel.” 

43. See Sect. VI. Note > 

a4. The word when must be understood resumptively, a5 signify- 
ing that the way in which he carried out his task was by tnrning into a 
cormorant, making platters, etc. - 

95." Tet ts uncertain whether the word mvt (ji), here rendered sca- 
weed, is a general designation or the name of a particular species. 


36. Supposed to be the same” a5, oF similar to, the modern dens 
dahara (ffafochola maternal ad). 


37. Kimee-wearie-di-mi-ova-ee-hamt. ry : he 
‘The translator has followed Moribe in the interpretation of the 
first part and Hirata in the interpretation of the latter part of this ex- 
tremely difficult passage, which is @ crus fo all the commentators, but 
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whose general sense al least is this: ‘I will continue drilling fire for 
the God's kitchen, until the soot hangs down from the roof of the temple 
of the Ancestral Deity in Heaven above, and ontil the earth below is 
baked down to its nethermost rocks; and with the fire thus drilled will 
T cook for him the fish brought in by the fishermen, and present them 
lo him in baskets woven of split bamboos which will bend beneath their 
weight."— Another plausible interpretation of the original expression 
rendered by these last two words is that they are simply the Pillow-Word 
for femewe-fomrne ag, “bending.” The rope with which the fishermen 
are supposed to have angled is described in detail by Hirata (“ Exposition 
of the Ancient Histories," Vol. XXIV. p. 21) 28 a long rope from which 
other strings, each with a hook attached, depended, and is said by him 
to be still in use in the provinces of Shimofusa (Shimfisa) and Hitachi. 
The “lattice of the gable" must be understood to mean hamboo lattice 
covering a hole beneath the gable, which served as a chimney. Moto- 
wori's remarks on this passage will be found in Vol. XIV. pp. 30-42 of 
his Commentary, and Moribe's on the words fodurn aun mo mihi-te 
(rendered “on the heavenly new lattice of the gable") in his. “ Exami- 
nation of Difficult Words," Vol. IT, pp, 26-29; the latter especially are 
well worth perusal by the student. Mr. Satow, in one of the notes to 
his translation of the Rituals, (See Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 200 of these 
“ Transactions"), gives a somewhat divergent rendering of this passage, 
following, as he does, the interpretation given by Motoworl, It is as 
follows: “The fire which I have drilled will I hern until the soot of 
the rich and sufficing heavenly new nest of the Panest Kami-musubi in 
heaven hangs down many hand-breadths long, and the earth below will I 
bake down to its bottom-most rocks, and stretching a thousand fathoms 
of paper-mulberry rope, will draw together and bring ashore the fisher- 
man's large-mouthed small-finned suzwéi, [and] will offer up the heavenly 
fish-food on bending split bamboos.” | 





[SECT. XXXIIL.—THE AUGUST DESCENT FROM HEAVEN OF 
HIS AUGUSTNESS THE AUGUST GRANDCHILD, ] 
Then the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity and the 
High-Integrity-Deity’ commanded and charged the Heir 
Apparent His Augustness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer- 
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Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears’ [saying: “The Brave~ 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity] says that he has now 
finished pacifying the Central Land of Reed-Plains. So 
do thou, in accordance with our gracious charge, descend. 
to and dwell in and rule over it.’ Then the Heir 
Apparent His Augustness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer- a 
Conquering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Ears replied, saying: 
“While I* have been getting ready to descend, there has 
been born [to me] a child whose name is His August- 
ness Heaven- Plenty -arth- Plenty-Heaven's-Sun-Height- 
Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty.* This child should be sent 
down.” ["As for this august child’ he was augustly. 107 
joined to Her Augustness Myriad-Looms-Luxuriant- 
Dragen-fly-Island-Princess,* daughter of the High-Integrat- 
ing-Deity, and begot children: His Augustness-Heavenly. 
Rice-ear-Ruddy,’ and next His Augustness Prince-Rice- 
ear-Ruddy-Plenty."] Therefore, in accordance with these 
words, they laid their command on His Augustness 
Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty, deigning to charge him 
with these words: “This Luxuriant Reed-Plain-Land- 2 
of-Fresh-Rice-ears" is the “land over which thou shalt =) 
rule.” So-[he replied]: I “will descend from Heaven : 
according to your commands.” So when His Aurustness 
Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was about to descend front 
Heaven, there was at the eight-forking) road of Heaven 
a Deity whose refulgence reached upwards to. the . Plain 
of High Heaven and downwards to the Central Land of 198 
Reed-Plains, So then the Meaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity and the High-Integrating Deity commanded and 
charged the Heavenly-Alarming-Female-Deity™ [saying |: 
“Though thou art but.a delicate female, thou art a 
Deity wh2-conquers in facing Deities." So be thou the 
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one to go and ask thus: ‘ This being thé road by which 
our august child is about to descend from Heaven, who 
is it that is thus there?’ So to this gracious question 
he replied, saying “I” am an Earthly Deity named the 
Deity Prince ‘of Saruta.“ The reason for my coming 
here is that, having heard of the [intended] descent of 
the august child of the Heavenly Deities, I have come 
humbly to meet him and respectfully offer myself as 
His Augustness's vanguard.”" Then joining to him His 
Avgustness Heavenly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord, His Au- 
gustness Grand-Jewel, Her Augustness Heavenly-Alarming- 
Female, Her Augustness I-shi-ko-ri-do-me, and His Au- 
gustness Jewel-Ancestor,” in all five chiefs of companies,” 
they sent him down from Heaven, Thereupon they 
og joined to him the eight-feet [long] curved jewels and 
mirror that had allured [the Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity from the Rock-Dwelling,”] and also the Herb- 
Quelling-Great-Sword,” and likewise the Deity Thought- 
Includer, the Hand-Strength-Male-Deity, and the Deity 
Heavenly-Rock-Door-Opener™ of Eternal Night,” and 
charged him thus: “Regard this mirror exactly as if it 
were our august spirit, and reverence it as if reverencing 
us." Next did they say: ‘‘Let the Deity thought- 
Includer take in hand our affairs, and carry on the 
government.” These two Deities are worshipped at the 
temple of Isuzu.” The next, the Deity of Luxuriant- 
110 Food.” is the Deity dwelling in the outer temple of 
Watarahi.” The next, the Deity Heavenly-Rock-Door 
Opener, another name for whom is the Wondrous-Rock- 
True-Gate-Deity, and another name for whom is the 
Luxuriant-Rock-True-Gate-Deity ,“—this Deity of the Au- 
pust Gate.” The next, the Deity Hand-Strength-Male, 
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dwells in Sanagata. Now His Augustness the Heavenly- 
Beckoning-Ancestor- Lord (is the ancestor of the Nakatomi Chief- 
tains); His Augustness Grand Jewel (is the ancestor af the 
Imibe Headmen);™ Her Augustness the Heavenly-Alarnung- 
Female (is the ancestress of the Duchesses of Sam}; Her August- 
ness I-shi-ko-ri-do-me (is the ancestress of the Mirror-Making Chief- 
tains);2* His Augustness-Jewel-Ancestor (is the ancestor of the 
Jewel-Ancestor Chieftains).™ 








Poe eee 


1, Tahagi-no-dami. See Sect. XAXI. Note 1 

3. It will be remembered that this god was son of the Sungoddess 
(or of her brother Suta-to-coo, “the Impetuous. Male" ;—see Sect. XH. 
Note 18, and also the first two sentences of Sect. XIV and the first 
sentence of Sect. XV). The characters rendered 4“ Heir Apparent ore 
4e7-, which form the usual Chinese equivalent of that term, and were 
borrowed by the Japanese. Motowori's reading of them as Aft-fmgi ne 
miko, “Prince of the Sun's Succession,” has no authority but he own 
patriotic fancy. 

3. For this tremendous name see Sect. XIII Note 15. 

4. The humble character @, “servant” is used for the First Per- 
wunal Proamou. 

5. tewe- mnigiuld - dase - nigishi-amea-tsu- Ar-dabe- hilky-ho-mo-mi-vedgh-Mo-mN 
oe. Excepting as regards the final gv of wi-nigi, which it is surely better 
with Hirata to consider as helping to form the word mig?, “ plenty," than 
to take it as a separate ,word signifymg “Jord,” a6 Motowori docs, the 
transiation follows Motowori's interpretation of the various component 
paris of this tremendous name, which is mostly abbreviated to its latter 
portion. It is precisely to this latter portion (the syllables Abbo-ho-ne-migs | 
that consideruble doubt attaches. /fo might means “fire” rather than 
“rice-eara,” and Motowori himself suggests that ai-adgt should perhaps be 
regarded as a cormption of migi-fadr, “ plentiful spikes of grain,” Tather 
than as “naddy plenty.” About the meaning of the rest of the name 
there cannot be much doubt. “Heaven's Sun Height" must be under- 
stood as an honorific designation signifying “high as the cun in heaven.” 

6 ‘The translator puts this sentence between brackets because it is 
an evident interraption of the main story. Indeed the edition of 1657 
prints it as a nete to the text. The grammar, of it is Curious, as, uti a first 
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scading, one would be tempted to suppose that ‘* this. child,” ies His 
August .fmve-nigishi- kon: cmnigithi-astatytd bt -duda- kiks-leo-non: igh, WIS the 
father of Mite-ho-no-ni-mig?, But the latter name is but an abbreviated - 


form of the former, and the pod could not be his own father. — ‘The meah- 


ing rather is (and such a constraction is not so forced: in Japanese ag it 
sounds in English): “As for the parentage of this child, he was horn of 
the marriage [of His Angustness Truly-Conqueror-ete ] with Her Angust- 
ness Myriod-looms-cte. Princess. ‘There is, however, real confasion vin 
the traditional genealogy, as the “Chronicles make the deity in question 


father to His Augustness Heavenly-Rice-car-Ruddy, instead of rs 
brother, 


7. Wie His Augusiness Truly. ‘Conqiieror: +ete. 

8. Vervulew-Aatia-tere-adi-cen-thihime-ma-miteta, Mahuchi, as quoted 
by Motowort, suggests that yerodsv, “myriad,” should he connected with 
the word yore: “ good," as signifying wa extreme degree, the me plus 
witre, Foot, though perhaps a good guess at the origin of the word, it 
heed not affect our estimate of its actual signification. The translator 
has, however, fullowed Mabochi in considering the syllable 24 a8 on 
apecopated form of shine, island," and Jf hy: itce-tAW| ae] as having its 
wenal sitnification of # 


Dragon-fly Island" (more literally “Island of the 


Autumn Insect) rather than aceept Motowori's explanation . of a my 


representing the Verb edijimu, “to be puckered,” and of the whole com- 
pound afidsu-idi as signifying “crape like dragonflies’ wings.” ‘Not 
only is there no mention of crape in other passages of these “ Reeortls,” 


but the derivation does not, to say the least, recommend itself on philo- 
gical grounds, 


o. Almeate-Aa-mbaricne-AMikete. The word rendered “ ripe" will bear 
eqoally well the interpretation of “ red,” 

10, Sffho-Ae-ne-mi-migi, the abbreviated form of the name in Note ce 

1. Toyo-arhi-Aera-no-miden-ho-ne-deni, This periphrastic AynoRy Mm 


of Japan has appeared under a slightly shorter form in Sect. 1X (Note 18), . 


12. eve wo-ndfiu-oe-ne-cami, the goddess whose loud, bold merris 
ment was the chief cause of the Sun-Goddess: ‘emerging from her ‘retreat 
in the cavern (sce Sect. XVI, Note 25). ' 

13. 40, “ The brazen-facedness: failover thee to stare. others oul of 
countenance, and make them uneasy.” 


t4. Between this sentence and the next, the Alarming. -Female-Deity. | 


must be supposed to have gone on her embassy and to have delivered 


the message with which she had been entrusted. 


15. Written (literally “ servant.” . 
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16. Sarnfa-bife-no-Lamt. This is Motowori’s reading. The more 
wena is Sarmda-Aike, lransposing the wigert. Hirata prefers to 
read Sada-dibo, and takes Sarufa or Sada to be the name of 2 place, 
which indeed seems the most acceptable view. The name actually signifies 
+ monkey field.” Motowori'’s interpretation of its import is a marvellous 
example of Japanese etymological gymnastics (sce Vol. XV, 16 of his 
Commentary). Moribe’s derivation from sarj-hate-Aido 3ye 52 RE) is wo better, 

17- Or “ guide.” 3 

tS, For these five names and for the Deity Thought-Includer and 
the [Heavenly.] Hand-Strength-Male-Deity mentioned a few lines further 
on, see Sect. XVI, Notes 15, 16, 28, 12, 13, 7, and 27 respectively. 

19. Zome-ne-awe, This: expression is here taken to refer to the 

_ ¥arcout offices assumed by the five deities in question at the time of the 

withdrawal of the "San-Goddess into the cave. Tt signifies properly the 
head of a company. 

20. ‘The allusion is to the story in Sect. NVI. Moribe, in his 
Critique on Motowori's Commentary, points out that it was only the 
mirror which allured the goddess from the cave. In the Japanese original 
of this passage, however, ever more then in the English translation, the 
expression “that had allured " is mae to refer to both objects. 

21, Obtained from the tail of the Serpent of Koshi, See the story 
in Sect. XWITL 

‘s2, Amemoeiha-ticonke wo Sant’. irate observes that this must not 
be considered as the name of an indepctident Deity, but. be taken simply 
as an alternative name of Ame-no-tastharawwo-ne-hand (the © Heavenly- 
Hand-Strength-Male-Deity "). The part taken by this Deity in thevlegend 
narrated in Sect. XVI seems a sufficient warrant for such an opinion, 
though a little lower down in this Section the two are again mentioned 
separately’. 

23. Tole-yo. These words, which, according to the rules of Japanese 
construction, ‘are placed at the commencement of the clause, must be 
understood to apply either to the three gods collectively or to the first- 
mentioned (the Deity ‘Thought-Includer) alone. 

ay. Uh * worshipping before us,” of “in our pr cc." The strictly 
logical conconlance of an English sentence makes it appear as if the 
mirror were to be taken to represent the spirit of both Deities whose 
names are subjects of the first clause. In Japanese, however, all sach 
concordances are much more joosely. observed, and it is only the spirit of 
ihe Sun-Goddess that we must understand to be here intended. - = = 
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25. #rvzu (literally “fifty bells," or else perhaps the name of a kind 
of grass with which the neighbourhood may originally have been over- 
grown) is the name of the site of the “ Inner Temple” of Ise. Tt is in | 
the Japanese text preceded by the Pillow-Word sadw-duskére, literally 
“rent bracelet." See Mabuchi's “Dictionary of Pillow-Words" s. v. 

26. Jive-née-to-hami, the same ag foye-wke-time (see Sect. VII 
Note 6). The mention of this godiless in this place is curious, as she 
would not seem to be connected with the legend, Motowori, however, 
supposes that it is through some accidental omission that she does not 
figure in the list of deities said to have accompanied the heaven-descended 

27. This name signifies “meeting when crossing" or “ crossing to 
meet," and is connected by the commentators with an unimportant traddi- 
tion, for which see Motowori's Commentary, VoL AV. ¥. 48, 


28. These two names are in the original Adwshd-fha-ma-e-ne-dan8 
and Jore-tha-wado-no-tae. The tradition in the © Gleanings of Ancient 
Story" makes them two separate deities, 

29 Vis. of the gate or gates of the Imperial Palace. 

30. Etymology obscure. 

3. Nokatomi no muraski. Nakafomi i¢ taken by Motowori to be a 
contraction of madéa-fori-ne, and by Mabuchi to be a contmetion of 
vaba-tsu-omt, either of which may be freely rendered “middemen,” “inter- 
cessors," referring to the religious functions which were hereditary in this 
family. (See “Commentary on the Ritual of the General Purification,” 
Vol. Tl. pp, 2-3.) 

33. doibe me obite. Jmibe is derived fram tana, “to avoid,” te. “to 
abstain from,” and mwre, “a flock" or “collection of persons.” “a clan," 
and refers to the religious duties of this hereditary class of priests, which 
naturally required their avoklance of all ceremonial uncleanness, ‘The word 
“priest would fairly, though freely, represent the mineaning of the eom- 
pound, 

3) Sare me ne din. For the traditional ofigin of this name see 
Sect. MAXXV. These “ducheses" were priestesses: but it is a matter of 
dispute between the commentators whether the title was simply an official 
one, or hereditary in the female line, 

34- Aayowi-treturi wo mnerashy. Of this family nothing woul! 
“ie | ¥ img would seem 
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45. Fama-moya (or Tama nw’ Oya) me wutraa’. But the name should 
probably be 7awra-timdurs me wusranki, ie. “ Jewel-Making Chieftains,” a 


“gentile name" which is found in 
ever, we should under.tand both th 


the later literature. Perhaps, bow- 
is name and the previous one to be 


simple i:venticns by names of which divine ancestry was claimed for the 
hereditary guilds of jewellers and mirror-makers. 


————————— 


f 


(SECT.XXXIV.—THE AUGUST REIGN IN HIMURA OF HIS. 11 
AUGUSTNESS PRINCE RICE-EAR-RUDDY-PLENTY. | 
So then [the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity and 
the High-Integrating-Deity | commanded’ His Augustness 
Heaven’s-Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty ; and he, leaving 
the Heavenly Rock-Seat,’ pushing asunder the eight-fold 


heavenly spreading clouds, 
mighty road-dividing, set 


and dividing a road with a 
off floating shut up in the 


Floating Bridge of Heaven,* and descended from Heaven 
onto the peak of Kuzhifuru which ts Takachiho in Tsu- 112 


kushi.2 So His Heavenly 


Great Wondrous Augustness* 


and His Augustness Heaven's-Round-Eyes,’ both® taking 
on their backs the Heavenly rock-quivers,’ taking at their 
side the large mallet-headed swords,” taking in~ their 
hands the Heavenly vegetable-wax-tree bow,” and clasp- 
ing under their arms the Heavenly true deer-arrows, stood 
in his august van in respectful attendance. So His 
Heavenly-Great-Wondrous-Augustness ('s the ancestor of the 
Kume Lords).9 Thereupon he said: “ This place is apposite 
to the “land of Kara." One comes straight across to 
the august Cape of Kasasa; and it is a land whereon 413 
the morning sun shines straight, a land which the evening 
sun's sunlight illumines, 5° this place is an exceedingly 
good place.’ ?, Having thus spoken, he made stout the 
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temple-pillars on the nethermost rock-bottom, and made. 
high the cross-beams to the Plain of High Heaven,” and 
dwelt there, | 


= —— —_— ae — EE 
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1. Motowori makes Sect, XXXIV commence here, and it seems on 
the whole best to follow him in so doing, as the entire period of the 
reign on earth of the first of the heaven-descended gods is thus incladed 
in one Section, On the other hand, the “ Descent from Heaven,", which 
fives its mame to the preceding Sect., cannot properly be said to he 
accomplished until the end of this first sentence of Sect. XXXIV. It 
will be remembered that ihe Japanese name of th’s first deity-king is (in 
ite abbreviated and most commonly used furm) fk Ao me. ni-migi. 

2) Motowori proposes to suppress the character §q, “commanded,” 
in this clause, and the charncter ff, “and,” at the beginning of the next, 
and to toke the Prince os the subject of the whole sentence. ‘This would 
be convenient; hut the characters gg and fj are in all the texts. | 
his place in qjesven. The original Japanese of the term is 
ana-ne-thabure, . , 
‘4.0 The transietor has adopted the interpretation proposed by Hirata, 
the only commentator who gives an acceptable view of this extremely 


dificult clause, which Motowori admitted that he did not understand, It 


must be remembered that Hirata identifies the © Floating , Bridge of 
Heaven" with the “Heavenly Rock-Roat.” (For details tee his # Ex: 
position of the Ancient Histories," Vol. XXVIL Pp. 3f-32), . 
i §.  Tsukushi, anciently the name of. the whole of the large island 
forming the South-Western corner. of Japan, and Himuka (in, modern 
pronunciation Hidga), one of the provinces into which that island is 
divided, have already been mentioned in Sect, V. Note rg and Sect. X 
Note 4 respectively, Ir is uncertain whether the mountain here? nained 
is’ the modern Takachiho-yama or Kirishima-yama, but the latter. view, is 
generally preferred, Atshifwrw is explained (perhaps somewhat! hazardous. 
ly) as meaning “wondrous,” while Faba-chi-do signifies « high-thousand- 
Tice-ears,” - \ 
"6. Ameste-ohtAd no mpidets. ‘The interpretation is only conjectural. 
Ts Antaette-Lecme' ne mifofe, The traditional origin of this curious 
name will be found below in the third and fourth Songs of Sect. LT (see 
Notes 21 and 22 to that Section), where the ‘sharp slit eyes” ‘of this 
worthy are specially referred to. Hut Morihe seems to prove’ that dame 
is in reality pot a personal name at all, but simply 5 the old tert — fof 


a’ 
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_ “army,” through a misconception of the original import of which has 


arisen the idea that Ose-Anne and Oko-ftome were two distinct personages. 


“The elaborate and interesting note on this mbject in his “ Examination 


of Difficult Words,” Vol. IT, pp. 46-53. is well worth consulting. ‘The 
only point in which the present writer differs from him is with regard to 
the etymology of the word dame, which Moribe connects with fue, “a 


company,” and dyer, “a bravo," whereas in the opinion ef the former 


it ts probably nothing more nor less than an ancient mispronunciation of 
the. Chinese word Awa (Wf) modern Japanese gue, “army,” “ troops.” 


8 The Auxiliary Numeral here used is that properly denoting 


‘human ‘beings, not deities, —swfari (=A), instead of futa-Aartine (HE), 


9 In Japanese ama no tha-rugi. 

to, ‘This is the generally received interpretation of the obseure 
original term Anheedtuiehd (or Babee-fratread) ne fachi, the parallel term idd- 
fiatend being understood to mean “a mallet-headed sword mode of stone.” 
(Both names appear below in the Song at the end of Sect, ALVIII, 


‘Note 4). Moribe, however, in his “ Jifsw mo Cii-wendi," rejecting the 


pinion that any part of the swords were made of stone, explains Aalw- 
tintin’ In the sense of “broad. tempered " and fiif-(refted in that of 
* hard-tempered.”” 
41, -For the bows and arrows here mentioned see XXXI- Note 5, 
a Ohoteme no mmemii, a common “gentile name" down to 
historical times, Odo-tome means “ numerous companies” or 4 large tribe," 


in allusion, as Moribe supposes, to the force of which the personage here 


mentioned was the general. 
1}. _Kuwe no atake. Conf. Note 7. 
14. Or Aum according to the Sinieo-Japanese reading. We might 


‘render it in English by Korea. The Chinese character is QR. 


16, Etymology uncertain, An alternative form of this name, which. 
is preserved in the “ Chronicles," is .Vagwie, which Hirata thinks may 


ai stand for Nagarati. 


- 46, ‘This is the sense of the original Japanese text of this passage 


as literally as it can be rendered, and so the older editors understood it. 


Motowori however, though net daring actually to alter the characters, 
nesw Ines that they are corrupt, and in his fama rendering gives us this 


instead: "Thereupon, pessing searchingly through bare-backed empty 


“country, he crived at the august cape of Kasasa, an and said: ‘This land 


is a land whereon the morning sun shines straight, ete.’ His evident 


‘reason for wishing to alter the reading is simply and solely to conceal 
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the fact that Korea is mentioned in a not unfriendly manner, in the 
traditional account of the divine age, fe. long before the epoch of its so 
called revelation and conquest by the Empress Jin-gi (see Sect. XCVI to 
MCVII), ‘That the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” lends some 
sanction to his view is no excuse for so dishonest a treatment of the text 
he undertakes to commentate; for the “ Records" and the “Chronicles” 
often differ greatly in the accounts they have preserved. One of Moto 
wort's arguments is that, as Kasasa is said to have been in the province 
of Hinga, it could not have been opposite to Korea, secing that Hinga 


faces enst and pot west, He here forgets that a little later dy in his 


own same Commentory (Vol. XVII, p. 86) he asserts that Hinga in ancient 
times included th: provinces of Crhoecmi and Satsuma, the latter of which 
does face weet. 

17, fe, he built himself a palace to dwell in (Conf. Sect. XXXII, 
Note 27) 


[SECT. XXXV.—THE DUCHESS OF SARU.] 

So then he charged Her Augustness the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female [saying]: “Do thou, who wast the 
one to make known this Great Deity Prince of Saruta 
who respectfully served as my august vanguard,’ respect- 
fully escort him [back]; and do thou likewise bear the 
august name of that Deity, and respectfully serve me.” 
Wherefore the Duchesses of Saru bear the name of the 
Male Deity the Prince of Saruta, and the women are 
Duchesses of Saru.? 


1. See Sect. XXXII from a little before Note 11 to Note 17. 
2, Qud, instead of the men being Dukes, as would be more natural. 
The title was confined to females (sec Sect. XXXII, Note - 33). 
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[SECT. XXXVI—THE DEITY PRINCE OF SARUTA 


AT AZAKA. | 

Now when this Deity Prince of Saruta dwelt at Azaka,' 
he went out fishing, and had his hand caught by a Avrabu 
shell-fish? and was drowned in the brine of the sea. 50 
the name by which he was called when he sank to the 
bottom was the Bottom-T ouching-August-Spirit;* the name 
by which he was called when the sea-water gurgled up 
was the Gurgling-up-August-Spirit ;° the name by which 
he was called when the bubbles formed was the Bubble- 
Bursting-August-Spirit.” Thereupon [Her Augustness the 
Heavenly-Alarming-Female ], having escorted [back] the 
Deity Prince of Saruta, came back.” and at once drove 
together all the things broad of fin and the things narrow 
of fin? and asked them, saying; “Will ye respectfully 
serve the august son of the “ Heavenly Deities ? “—upon 
which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the beche-de-mer said nothing. Then 
Her Augustness the Heavenly-Alarming-Female spoke to 
the béche-de-mer, saying: “Ah! this mouth is a mouth 
that gives no reply | ""—and [with these words] slit the 


mouth with her stiletto,” So at the present day the 115 


beche-de-mer has a slit mouth, Wherefore [from august 
reign to] august reign, when the offerings of the first- 
fruits of Shima” are presented (to the Emperor], a portion 
of them is granted to the Duchesses of Saru. 


t. Etymology unknown. 

3, What species was denoted by this ancient same not clear; but 
one of Motowori's suggestion, to the effect that it may have been identical 
with the modern sarade-yaht fa shell of a family Arcude, probably ira 
midcrenafa), the origin of whose name would thus be traced op to the 
mythological age, i at Jesst ingenious. 
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3-  Sodveciodu-m-tappa. wa rca a 
4. J reehe-tatrerand-tamed, on {- nS 
§- dhesabewi-tama. Sabu might be translated by “opening,” 
“forming,” ete, Jt is the same word a3 that used to express the blossom- 
ing of a flower, | pa Mig vie 
6. The characters rendered “came back” are 384. Motowori aud 
Hirsta Lelieve 3% to be put errondously for #8, which would give the 
sense of “arrived there,” and would thus enable us to locate the episode 
of the fishes at Ise instead of in Hitiga, which would better gait the a 
concluding clause of this. Section narrating the participation of the 
Duchesses of Saru in the first-fruits of the province of Shuma, Wf the ak Be 
worl Shins however here means, not the province of that nate, bit ~ 


& ie i ee 


ni | sitoply “ islinds " in general, there is nothing to be gained hy the pro- tr 
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ne pised emenlation, which has moreover no sauetion from any text; and rf . 
oe ; it may be added that mo hotice is ta be found in any history of the 
Se : custom here said to have existed, | . a 
he 7. #4. all the fishes both great and small. . oy 
. 5. Literally,“ small string-sword,"* supphsed ta have been s® called eg ‘ 
from ‘its having been carried inside the garments, altached to the under 
belt. * 
TI : : . a oy Beauly : P ; rie a Tonks 
He smallest of the Japanese provinces, situateid to the East of Tee 
The name signifies « island," and it & Possible that it ought here to he . 
taken in that sense as a commen noun, =" i 
—_ aN 
" - ee . 
[Secr. NxXXVIL—THE CURSE oF THE DEITY GREAT- 5 


MOUNTAIN-POSSESSOR. } - 
Hereupon His Augustness Heaven's-Sun-Height-Prince- ili = 
Rice-car-Ruddy-Pienty met a beautiful person at these oe. 
np haeaai ft... . . . >) oo 
august cape of Kasasa, and asked her whose daughter 
she was, ‘She replied, saying; “Iam a daughter of 
the Deity-Great-Mountain-Possessor, and my name is the 
Divine-Princess-of-Ata? another name by which Iam “ 
called being Princess- Blossoming . Tce, i a 
a B HICeSS OSSONlin [TF Hrilliantly + Like -the-- ta =. 
Flowers-of-the-Trees,”"* Again he asked: “Hast thon 
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any brethren?"* She replied, saying: “ There is my 
elder sister, Princess - Long - as - the - Rocks." Then he 


charged her, [saying]: ‘Ego sun cupidus coiendt tecum. 


“Tibi quomedo “ videtur?” She replied, saying: “I* am 
not able to say. My father the Deity Great-Mountain- 
Possessor will say.” So he sent a request [for her] to 
her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, who great- 


ly delighted, respectfully sent her off, joining to her her 116 


elder sister Princess LLong-as-the-Rocks, and causing mer- 
chandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred,’ 
So then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous, 
[His Augustness Prince - Rice -ear-Ruddy-Plenty] was 
alarmed at the sight of her, and sent her back, only. 
keeping the younger sister Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly- 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trecs, whom he wedded for one 
night. Then the Deity-Great-Mountain-Possessor was 
covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent back, and sent a message [to His Augustness Prince- 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty], saying: My reason for rés- 
pectfu'ly presenting both my daughters together was that, 
by sending Princess-Long-as-the-Rocks, the august off- 
- spring* of the Heavenly Deity," though the snow" fall 
and the wind blow, might live eternally immovable like 
unto the enduring rocks, and again that by sending 
Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly- Like-the - Flowers - of - the- 
“Trees, [they] might live flourishingly like unto the flow- 
ering of the blossoms of the trees: to insure this," I 
offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back™ 
Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess- 
Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the 
august offspring of the Heavenly Deity shallbe but as 


frail as the flowers of the trees.” So it is for this x7 
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Feason that down to the present day the august lives of 
Their Augustnesses the Heavenly Sovereigns” are not 
long. 

I. See Sect. VI. Note ry. ' 

2. Aae-ata-ti-hime, ota is a place in Satsuma. - 

3 0 «(Or “ Tree! Aono hana-pabu-ya-dime, Perhaps (though there Is 
no native authority for doing so) we might rather understand sandy as a 
Causatlve in intention, though not in form, and render the name thus + 
He Princess-Causing-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees-to-Hlossom."" The tree alluded 
to ts doubtless the cherry. This deity is now worshipped -as the goddess 
of Mount Foahj (Fusiyama), and in common parlance the last member of 
the compound forming her name does mol receive the mgr, — fine 
instead of Aiere, ‘The syllable +o has no signification in this and similar 
names. It will be remembered thot there was another sister named 
o Princess-Falling-like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, (See Sect. XM. Note 6.) 

4 Of perhaps, so written SLA the original expression were here 
hetter rendered by “ sisters.” . 

5. fe, a5 enduring as the rocks, The original name is /ha-magu- 
Aime. 

6, The character used here and immediately below for the First 
Personal Pronoun is (i. * servant,” 

7s ha, every kind of poods as a dowry for his duughters. 

& The usual word child (¥)'is employed in the text; bat it here 
almost certainly has, as Motowori suggests, a more extended meaning, 
and signifies the posterity of the Sun-CGoddess or of Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy- 
Plenty generally, i.e, the Emperors of Japan. The vaguer term “ offspring ™ 
i8 therefose nearer to the author's intention, 

9. fe, either of the Sun-CGoddess or of Prince-Rice-éar-Ruddy- Plenty. 
There is no difference in the sense, whichever of these two deities we 
lake the speaker to refer to, The Son-Goddess was his ancesiress, ard he 
was ancestor of the Japanese Emperors. 

'® Or “snow and ram," the reading being oncertain. . 

i. Of “having sworn this,” or “pledged [myself to the accom 
pushment of} this,” | 
. ™ The Chinese characters sed are those properly denoting the 
Presenting of triste, | 


13. Motowori proposes an emendation in this passaye of ie to 


4, which wodld not materially alter the sense, 
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14. ‘The precise meaning of the syllables a-ma-4i-na-wa, here rendered 
by the words “but as frail” in accordance with Motowori’s and Moribe's 
tentative interpretation, is extremely obscure. The parallel passage in the 
«Chronicles * is AWE S HR, Le. ¢ facing and falling like the flowers oy 
ile trees.” 

1§. The characters rendered “ Heavenly Sovercign” are Jet. a 
common Japanese designation of the Emperor. It would, especially in the 
 “dater volumes of this work where the expression is repeated on almost 
every page, be more convenient to translate by the single word “ Em- 
peror.” But the commentators lay great stress on the high significance 
bof the component portions of the title, which, they contend, was no 
orrowed from China, but was first sed in Japan. It is first met with int 
Chinese history in the middle of the seventh century of our era, just 
early enough inileed for it to have been borrowed before the time of the 
compilation of these “ Records.” But as there was no dificulty in patting 
together the two component parts “ Heavenly, Sovereign,” it is possible 
that the contention of the Japanese commentators is correct. The ancient 
pore native term seems to have been Sumera-eéets, for which Mr. Satow 
has proposed the rendering of “ Sovereien Acgustness.” 





[SECT. NXXVIIL.—THE AUGUSY CHILD-BEARING OF FRINCESS- 
BLOSSOMING BRILLIANTLY-LIKE-THE-FLOWERS- 
OF-THE-TREES. | 

So later on Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the- 
Flowers-of-the-Trees waited on' [His Augustness Prince 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty, and said: “ F am pregnant, and 
now the time for my delivery approaches. “It is not fit 
for me to be delivered of the august offspring of Heaven 
privately ;* so I tell thee.” Then [His Augustness Prince 
Rice-car-Ruddy-Plenty] said: “ Princess-Blossoming-Bril- 
liantly !' what! pregnant after one night !* It cannot be 
my child. It must surely be the child of an Earthly 


Deity." Then she replied, saying: “If the child. with 113 


which I am pregnant be the child of an Earthly Deity, 





huplies that her visit was to a superior, 
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onl 


my delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the ae 
child of the Heavenly Deity; it will be fortunate: "— zy 
and thereupon she built a hall cight fathoms [long] ae 

out doors," went inside the hall and plastered up reher* are 
entrance] with earth: and when the time came for her 
delivery, she set fire to the hall and. was delivered.” Sours 
the name of the child that was born when the fire was 
burning miost fiercely was His Augustness Fire-Shine™ | 


(this is the ancestor of the Hayabito, Dukes of Ata)" the name of 


the child born next was His Augustness Fire-Climax ;# x - | 
the august” name of the child born next was His August- =ts 


Moness VPire-Subside,"" another name for whom is His 


Augustness Heaven 's-Sun-Height-Prince-Great-Rice-ears- 
Lord-Ears™ (three Deities in: all. 


ee 


4. More literally “came to"; but the character which is employed 


= w 





2. Written with the charseter 38, a “ concubine" or “ handmaid “lp 
4 cotnmon telf-depreciatory equivalent of the First Personal Pronoun in ‘ 
Chinese, wh B the speaker is a woman. + 


fee“ Socretly,” “without telling thee.” 
4- In th’s one instance only is the name thus abbreviated, Molo-. 

worl supposes it lo be on accocnt of the scorn implied in the god's words: 
5- Literally, “one sojourn.” 


6. See Sect, J. Note 11 Here of course one of the gods of the 2 
Sine country-side is meant, - 


7. fe thy child and the SonCioddess descendant." : [= 3 
5. That is to say that it remained dourless after she had, as stated, 
immediately below, plastered up the entrance, | as | 
9. Viz, of child, net from the flames, There ino ambiguity inthe’ Aa 5_ 
Japanese expression, » “col 
10,0 Hideri-ma-mibota. 72 
af. Hayabite-ata- we-diori. Atm is) as has heen already stated | in = 
Note 2 to Sect. XXXVI, the sameof a place im Satsuma, Haye-bite : 
(“swift men," “bold men,” literally, if we follow ‘the Chincse characters Pay | 
“faleon men ") was an aocient designation of the inhabiiants of the south. =. ' 
western corner of Japan which was subsequently divided into the. pi ie aS 


J 
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of Satsuma and Ohosumi, and came by metonymy to be used to denote 
the province of Satsuma itself, for which reason it remained aa the 
Pillow-Word for the word Satsuma even after the exclusive tse of this 
latter name had been established. In after times the Aayabito (alto con- 
tracted to Awyate and Aaife) were chiefly known as forming the Infantry 
of the Imperial Guard, a curious choice of provincials for which mytholo- 
gical sanction was invoked, They are also said to have furnished the 
performers of a symbolic dance mentioned ot the end of Sect. XLI (sce 
Note 3 to that Sect.) In later Sections of ‘this work, the translator has. 
ventured to render Aerahile by * man-at-arms,” 

tt. Afemieri-no-nni hfe. 

13. The Honorific is doubtless prefixed in this case and not in the 
others, because it was to this prince or deity that the Imperial House 
traced ils descent, Motowori’s dana reading, which prefixes Honorifics to 
all such names indifferently, obliterates this delicate distinction. 

ta. Ao-rcori-me-mibefo. The derivation of this name is less clear 
than that of his elder brothers. Motowori's proposal to consider it as a 
corruption of Ac-rediar, “fire weakening,” is however plausible; amd as 
this triad of names is evidently intended to paint the stages in the pre- 
gress of the conflagration, the import of the third must be something 
very like what Motowori suggests, even if his guess at the original form 
of the word be not quite correct. The names of all three brethren differ 
more or less in the parallel passage of the “ Chronicles.” 

15. Ama-tru-Ai-daba-Aiho-ho-do-de-mi-no-migota. The interpretation 
of the last four members of this compound name is extremely doubtful. 

16. The actual word in the test is not deei, “deity,” bot its 
Avziliary Nomeral Aasirne. 





[SECT, XNXNIN.— THE AUGUST EXCHANGE OF LUCK. | 

So His Augustness Fire-Shine was a prince who got 
his luck' on the sea, and caught things broad of fin and 
things narrow of fin. His Augustness Fire-Subside was 
a prince who got his luck on the mountains, and caught 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair. Then His 
Augustness Fire-Subside said to his elder brother His 
Augustness Fire-Shine: “ Let us mutually exchange, 
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and use each other's luck.” [Nevertheless] though he 
thrice made the request, [his elder brother] would not 
accede [to it]; but at last with difficulty the mutual ex- 
change was obtained, Then His Augustness Fire-Subside, 
undertaking the sea-luck, angled for fish, but never got 
a single fish; and moreover he lost the‘fish-hook in the 
sea. Thereupon his elder brother His Augustness Fire- 
Shine asked him for the fish-hook, saying: “A moun- 
: tain-luck is a luck of its own, and a sea-luck is a luck 
of its own. Let each of us now restore [to the other] 
his luck.”* To which the younger brother His August- 
ness Fire-Subside replied, saying: ‘“ As for thy fish-hook, 
I did not get a single fish by angling with it; and at 
P last I lost it in the sea." But the elder brother required 

it of him [the more] urgently. So the younger brother, 

breaking his ten grasp sabre® that was aucustly pirded 
120 On him, made [of the fragments] five hundred. fish-hooks 

as compensation; but he would not take them. Again 

he made a thousand fish-hooks as compensation; but he 


would not receive them, saying: “TI still want the real 
original fish-hoolk,” | 


| — ee 


1. For the archaic Japanese word sacki, here rendered *  Juck,” there 7 
is no satisfactory English equivalent. Its original and most usual significa- 
tion is “Tuck,” = happiness;" then that which a man is lucky in oF 
skilful at—his “forte;" and finally that which he procures by his luck 
or skill and the implements which he tees in procuring it. The exchange 
megociated below was doubtless that of the bow and arrows of one deity 
for the other deity’s fish-hook., 

2 /#, “Some men ore natirally gid hunters, and others naturally 
Kool “fishermen, Let us therefore restore to each other the implements 
necessary to the successful following of our respective avocations,"—The 
Clause rendered “Let ench of us now restore to the other his luck” je ‘ 
Vit be confused inthe orginal; but the Avoa readings hoth old are! new 
agree in interpreting it as has here been done; ' 

3 See Sect. Vill, Note t.. ifn Wie 
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[sECT, XL.—THE PALACE OF THE OCEAN-POSSESSOK. | 

Hereupon, as the younger brother was weeping and 
lamenting by the sea-shore, the Deity Salt-Possessor’ 
came and asked him, saying: ‘What is the cause of 
the Sky’s-Sun-Height’s? weeping and lamentation?” He 
replied, saying: “I had exchanged a fish-hook with my 
elder brother and have lost that fish-hook; and as he 
asks me for it, I have given him many fish-hooks as 
compensation; but he will not receive them, saying, * [121 
still want the original fish-hook.’ “So I weep and lament 
for this.” Then the Deity Salt-Possessor said: “TI will 
vive good couusel to Thine Augustness ; ""—and there- 
with built a stout littl: boat without interstices,” and 
set him in the boat, and instructed him, saying: ‘* When 
I shall have pushed the boat off, go on for some tine, 
There will be a savoury august road ;* and if thou gocst 
in the boat along that road, there will appear a palace 
built like fishes’ scales,—which is the palace of the Deity- 
Ocean-Possessor.. When thou reachest the august gate 
of that deity['s palace], there will be a multituctinous|-ly 
branching] cassia-tree’ above the well at its side. So if 
thou sit on the top of that tree, the Sea-Deity’s daughter 
will see thee, and counsel thee.” So following [these] 
instructions, [His Augustness Fire-Subside] went a little 
[way], and everything happened as [the Deity Salt-Pos- 
sessor| had said; and he forth-with climbed the cassia- 
tree, and sat [there]. Then when the hand-maidens of 
the Sea-Deity’s daughter Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess," bear- 
ine jewelled vessels, were about to draw water, there 
was a light in the well.” On looking up, there was a 
beautiful young man. Thiey thought it very strange. 122 
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Then His Augustness Fire-Subside saw the handmaidens, 
and begged to be given some water. The handmaidens 
at once drew some water, put it into a jewelled vessel, 
and respectfully presented it to him. Then, without 
drinking the water, he loosened the jewel at his august 
neck, took it in his mouth, and spat it into the jewelled 
vessel. Thereupon the jewel adhered to the vessel, and 
the handmaidens could not separate the jewel [from the 
vessel]. So they took it with the jewel adhering to it, 
and presented it to Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princess. Then, secing the jewel, she asked her hand- 
maidens, saying: “Is there perhaps some one outside 
the gate?” They replied, saying: “ There is some one 
sitting on the top of the cassia-tree above our well. It 
is a very beautiful young man. He is more illustrious 
even than our king. So, as he begged for water, we 
respectlully gave him water; but, without drinking the 
water, he spat this jewel into [the vessel]. As we were 
not able to separate this [from the other],"" we have 
brought [the vessel] with [the jewel] in it to present to 
thee.” Then Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess, 
thinking it strange, went out to look, and was forthwith 
delighted at the sight. They exchanged glances, after 
which she spoke to her father, saying: “ There is a 
beautiful person at our gate.” Then the sea-Deity him- 
self went out to look, and saying, “ This person is the 
sky s-Sun-Height, the august child of the Heaven's-Sun- 
Height,"" led him into the interior [of the palace}, and 
Spreading eight layers of rugs of sea-asses™ skins, and 
spreading on the top other cight layers of silk rugs, and 
setting him on the top of them, arranged merchandise on 
tables holding an hundred,” made an august banquet, 
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and forthwith gave him his daughter Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princess in marriage. So he dwelt in that land for 
three years. Herevpon His Augustness Fire-Subside 
thought of what had gone before," and heaved one” 
deep sigh. So Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess, 
hearing the sigh, informed her father, saying: “ Though 
he has dwelt three years [with us], he had never sighed; 
but this night he heaved one deep sigh. What may be 
the cause of it?” The Great Deity her father asked his 
son-in-law, saying: “ This morning | hear my daughter 
speak, saying: ‘Though he has dwelt three years [with 
us], he had never sighed; but this night he heaved one 
deep sigh. What may the cause be? Moreover what 
was the cause of thy coming here?" Then [His August- 
ness Fire-Subside] told the Great Deity exactly how his 
elder brother had pressed him for the lost fish-hook. 
Thereupon the Sea-Deity summoned together all the 
fishes of the sea, great and small, and asked them, say- 
ing: “Is there perchance any fish that has taken this 
fish-hook?” So all the fishes replied: “ Lately the fa/u™ 
has complained of something sticking in its throat" pre- 
venting it from eating; so it doubtless has taken [the 
hook].” On the throat of the ¢a/# being thereupon 
examined, there was the fish-hook [in it]. Being forth- 
with taken, it was washed and respectfully presented to 
His Augustness Fire Subside, whom the Deity Great- 
Ocean-Possessor then instructed, saying: “What thou 
shalt say when thou grantest this fish-hook to thine 
elder brother [is as follows]: ‘This fish-hook is a big 
hook, an eager hook, ‘a poor hook, a silly hook.” MHav- 
ing [thus] spoken, bestow it with thy back hand.” 
Having done thus,—if thine elder brother make high 
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helds,” do Thine Augustness make low fields; and if 
thine elder brother make low fields, do Thine Augustness 


~ make high fields. If thou do thus, thine elder brother 


will certainly be impoverished in the. space of three years, 
owing to my ruling the water. If thine elder brother, 
incensed at thy doing thus, should attack thee, put forth 
the tide-lowing jewel" to drown him. If he express 
ericf, put forth the tide-ebbing jewel to let him live. 


Thus shalt thou harrass him.” With these words, [ the 


Sea-Deity] gave [to His Augustness Fire-Subside] the 
tide-flowing jewel and the tide-ebbing jewel,—two in all, 
—and forthwith summoned together all the crocodiles,” 
and asked them, saying: ‘“ The Sky's-Sun-Ieight, august 
child of the Heaven’s-Sun-Height, is now about to pro- 
ceed out to the Upper-Land~ Who will in how many 
days respectfully escort him, and being back a report." 
0 each according to the length of his body in fathoms 
spoke, fixing [a certain number of] days,—one of them, 
a crocodile one fathom [long], saying: “1 will escort 
him, and come back in one day." So then [the Sea- 


125 Deity] said to the crocodile one fathom [long]: “If 
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that be so, do thou respectfully escort him. While cross- 
ing the middle of the sea, do not alarm him.’ Forth- 
with he seated him upon the crocodile’s head, and saw 
him off, So [the crocodile] respectfully escorted him 
home in one day, as he had promised, When the cro- 
codile was about to return, [His Augustness Fire-Subside | 
untied the stiletto? which was girded on him, and, selting 
it on the crocodile’s neck,” sent [the latter] back. So 
the crocodile one fathom [long] is now called the Deity 
Blade-Possessor.™ 
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1. Shthe-turdi wa foo. The view of the meaning of this name 
which has bere been taken is founded on the persistent .use im all docu- 
ments of the character B4, “salt,” to write the first element of the com- 
pound, art of varying characters to write the syllables fiw and sir, an 
indication that the latter are to be taken phonetically and may therefore 
he interpreted to signify ¢ev mocks, “ possessor of,” as in numerous other 
instances: ‘The fact that this god is known as the god of salt-manufac- 
terers (see Tanigaha Shinsci's “ Perpetual Commentary on the Chronicles 
of Japan" Vol. Vil, p. 3) adds another reason for rejecting both Moto- 
wori's far-fetched derivation of the name for S4ert-ato-en-mecds, “ Great 
Posteesor of Knowledge,” and his assertion that it denotes no individual 
deity, lat any one gifted with superior wisdom, 

2, Sore-dot-bindude, It will be remembered that sma-tw-dt-dade, 
« Fleaven’s-Sun-Height,"" was the first part of Prince Fire-Subside's alter. 
native name (sce Sect. XNXVIIT, Note 15). The distinction between 
these two almost identical appellations would seem to be that the former 
is used of the Heir Apparent, the Iaiter of the reigning sovereign, Rath 
were therefore equally applicable to Prince Fire-Subside; andl while that 
which he eventually bore is mentioned where his names are first given 
he is naturally spoken of in this place, when his father may be supposed 
to have been still living, by that variation of the name properly mak ing 
the Heir Apparent. These names, Aecnécr-hidata anil Sora-tra-Ad-dake, 
will be met with again below applied to other personages. 

4. Je, “LT had received a fish-hook from my elder brother in 
exchange for a “bow.” ‘The text is here concise to obscurity. 

4. fe, a8 is supposed, o pant or tub made of strips of bamboo 
plaited so tightly that no water could find its way in between them. 

5. fe, simply “a pleasant road.” Michi, “a road" is properly a 
compound,—mi-edi, “august road,"—the single syllable cf’ being the 
most archaic Japanese word for “road.” It is in this place written DE. 
showing that the <tymology was not yet. quite forgotten at the time of 
the compilation of these “ Recorils." Generally, however, throughout the 
work we have fF or if alone. . 

6. See Sect VI, Note &, where the Adjective * Great " is prefixed 
to the mame. 

7. See Sect. XXXI, Nota 10. 

8. Sere-toma- heme. 

o. ‘The character 9, properly “light,” “refulgence,” is here taken 
by Motowori in the precisely opposite sense of “shadow" (the parallel 
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passage in the “Chronicles” having AG, “human shadow"), anid his 
view is absolved from unreasonableness by the fact of the confusion 
between light and shade which has always existed in Japanese phraseology. 
Thus 4i-4age may signify either “sonlight™ or “a shadow cast. by the 
sun.” Tt is safest, however, to adhere to the Chinese characters employed 
by the author; and in this special instance we may well suppose him to 
have intended to say that a celestial light shone from the body of the 
god in question. Such an idea is not foreign to classical Japanese ways 
of thought and expression. See also Sect. XLVI, Note 9-10. 

to, Or, taking the character — as an initial Particle, “So, os we 
were not able to separate [one from the other].” 

11. See Note 2 to this Section, 

12, This is a literal translation of the Chinese characters pgyg. by 


which the Archaic word wicdi, here written phonetically, is elsewhere” 


represented. Perhaps the sea-lion (Overs arsiaa) or a species of seal may 
be intended. 

13 See Sect. NNXVII, Note 7. 

14. Literally, “thought of the first things.” 

15. As the character for “one is thrice repeated in this passape, 
Motowi is probably right in saying that it should be given its proper 
signification, and the translator therefore renders it by the Numeral “ one” 
rather than by the Indefinite Article “ a." 

16, Pronounced Arf in modern parlance. Perhaps we should rather 
add atadadi, “red fal" as in the parallel passase of the “Chronicles.” 
Hoth these fishes belong to the family Sparofde?, the former being the 
fogras condinalis, the latter probably the P. mayer. 

7. Or, “of a fish-bone in its throat.” 

13. Tanigaha Shisei, quoting from Urabe no Kaneyoshi, comments 


thus on the parallel pasaage in the “Chronicles,” where the whole of 


this legend is given several times in slightly varying forms: “By éo hook 
is meant one that will not serve its purpose [because too big) eager 
signifies that which [endeavouss to, but] cannot advance: siffy means 
unintelligent: hence we have a hook which, not serving its purpose, will 
be of no use whatever, but rather a road to lead [him "who possesses it] 
to poverty. Poor outwardly, and inwardly silly, he will be the. most 
useless creature in the Empire.” It should be noted, however, that 
Matowori interprets in the sense of “gloomy,” and Moribe in sente of 
“drowning,” the phonetically written and obscure word ofc, here rendered 
bad great," 
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iy fe, with thy hand behind thy back.” This is supposed by 
the commentators to have been a sort of charm by which evil was averted 
fram the person of him who practised it, and they point out that Tzanagi 
(the * Male-Who-Invites") brandished his sword behind him when he 
was pursued by the hosts of Hades (see Sect. IX, Note 15), 

zo, By “high fields" and “low fields” are meant respectively upland 
rice-fields where the rice is planted in the dry, and “ pardy-fields” 
properly so called, where the rice perpetually stands in the water. 
Different varieties of rice are used for these different methods of culture. 

21, Shiho mit fama, The “fide-ebbing jewel" mentioned in the 
next sentence is in the Japanese shihe Airw fame. 

22, See Introduction, p. xxxitl, Note qt. 

23. (ka tw Suni, iE. 

24. Je, “Which of you will most speedily escort him home to the 
upper world, “and bring back news of his safe arrival there 7" 

25. Written with the respectful character fj, * servant.” 

26, There is in this sentence a character 79, which is hard to ex- 
plain if read moshi, “if,” as usual in Japanese. Probably, however, it 
simply atands for jk, “thou,” ani we might translate thus: “ While 
thew art crossing,” etc, 

27. See Sect. XXXVI, Note &. 

28, f+. probably, tying it round the crocodile’s neck. 

29. Sodi-precki-ne-fami. “ Blade" is the probable signification of 
saat or sod’, though thia particular proper name is written in the “ Chro- 
nicles" with the Chinese character , “hoe " of “mattock"”. Here the 
syllables sa Av are written phonetically. 


[SECT, XLI—SUBMISSION OF MIS AUGUSTNESS FIRE-SHINE]. 

Hereupon [His Augustness Fire-Subside] gave the fish- 
hook [to his elder brother], exactly according to the 
Sea-Deity’s words of instruction. So thenceforward [the 
elder brother] became poorer and poorer, and, with re- 
hewed savage intentions, came to attack him. When he 
was about to attack [His Augustness Fire-Subside, the 
latter] put forth the tide-flowing jewel to drown him; on 
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his expressing grief, he put forth the tide-ebbing jewel 
to save him. When he had thus been harrassed, he 
bowed his head," saying: “J* henceforward will be 
Thine Augustness's guard by day and night, and respect- 
fully serve thee." So down to the present day his 
various posturings when drowning are ceaselessly served 
a 


up. 


— 





1. Fe, “did humble obeisance by prostrating himself on the ground.” 
The Old Printed Edition has af fy instead of GPA. and the 4onad gloss 
famugrhentansn, §.¢. “reflected and said ™: bot this reading, though in- 
teresting, is less good. 

2. Written with the humble character fj, “servant.” 

3 se, “Prince Fire-Shine's descendants the Afayadjfe (see Sect. 
NXNXVIII, Note rz) still constantly perform before the Court dances and 
posturings symbolical of the antics which their divine ancestor went 
throngh for the amusement of his younger brother, after the latter had 
caved him from drowning. “ One account in the “Chronicles” relates 
these antics at full, telling us that they represented the straits to which 
he was pot a¢ the walers gradually rose higher and higher; and we learn 
from other passages in the same work and in the “Chronicles of Japan 
Continned" that the Af@yedi did really down to historical times combine 
the office of Coart Jesters with that of Imperial Guardsmen. 











| SECT. XLU.—THE PARTURITION-HOUSE OF CORMORANTS’ 
FEATHERS. | 

Hereupon the Sea-Deity’s daughter Her Augustness 
Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess herself waited on’ [His August- 
hess Fire-Subside|, and said: “IT? am already with. child, 
and the time for my delivery now approaches.” But me- 
thought that the august child of an Heavenly Deity’ 
ought not to be born in the Sea-Plain.* So I have waited 
on thee here," Thien. forthwith on the limit of the waves 
tipon the. seashore she built a. parturition-hall,’ using 
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cormorants’ feathers for thatch. Hereupon, before the 
thatch was completed? she was unable to restrain the 
urgency of her august womb. So she entered the parturi- 
tion-hall. Then, when she was about to be delivered, 
she spoke to her husband’ [saying]: ©“ Whenever a 
foreigner is about to be delivered, she takes the shape 
of her native land to be delivered.” So I now will take 


my native ‘shape to be delivered, Pray look not upon! 
me!" Hereupon [His Augustness Fire-Subside}, think-. 


ing these words strange, stealthily peeped at the very 
moment of delivery, when she turned into a crocodile” 
cight fathoms [long], and crawled and writhed about ; 
and he forthwith, terrifed at the sight, fled away, Then 
Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess knew that he 
had peeped; and she felt ashamed, and, straightway 
leaving the august child which she had borne, she said: 
“Thad wished always to come and go across the sca- 
path." But thy having peeped at my [real] shape 
[makes me] very shame-faced,"""— and she forthwith 
closed the sea-boundary," and went down again." There- 
fore the name by which the august child whom she had 
borne was called was his Augustness Heaven’s-Sun- 
Height-Prince-Wave-limit Brave-Cormorant-Thatch - Meet- 
ing -Incompletely.” Nevertheless afterwards, although 
angry at his having wished to peep, she could nut 
restrain her loving heart, and she entrusted to her younger 
sister Jewel-Good-Princess,"" on the occasion of her nurs- 


ing the august child,” a Song to-be presented [to His 128 


Augustness Fire-Subside]. The Song saicl : 
“As for red jewels, though even the 
string [they are strung on] shines, the 
aspect of [my] lord [who is] like unto 
white jewels is [more] illustrious.” 


ppt aaa ana saad 
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Then her husband replied by a Song, which said; 
“ As for my younger sister, whom I took 
to sleep [with me] on the island where 
light the wild-duck, the birds of the 
offing, I shall not forget her till the 
end of my life."” 


So His Augustness-Prince-Great-Rice-ears-Lord-Ears” 
dwelt in the palace of Takachiho for five hundred and 
cighty years.’ His august mausoleum™ is likewise on 
the west of Mount Takachiho. 


: ee = 





1. For “waited on” see » Sect, XXXVI, Note 1 I. The word “her- 
aeclf™ (a midsutara) has no particular forte or meaning in the Japanese 
original, where it is simply placed in imitation of the Chinese style. 

2, See Sect, XA AVI, Note 2, 

3 6©Or “of fhe Heavenly Deity,” f, “thyself.” Bat it seems better 
to understand the speaker to totimate that it would be unfitting for one 
who properly belonged to Heaven to be born in the sea, which was 
another country or kingdom. 

: q. Ja, in the wea. 

5. Literally, “come out and arrived.” 

6. It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. xxviii, that in early 
Japan a parturient woman was expected to build for herself a special hut 
in which to give birth to ber child. 

7. Of, completely put on; literally, « thatched [so as] to meet.” 

S. The text here has A, “prince,” literally “sun-child,” amd so 
the older editors understood the expression. The translator, however, 
prefers Motowori's view, according to which the character 2 should be 
supplied, and the whole read phonetically as 4740, “hiushand,” a word 

which ‘occurs again a few lines further on. 

9. “tq she fesotmes the shape proper to her in her native lard, 

10, According to the parallel passage of the “Chronicles,” she 
turned into a dragon. “Ome account however agrees with our text. 

1, The original of this passage is rather confused; bat the inter: 
pretation here adopted from the Old Printed Edition is more nattral than 
Motowori’s according to which the Verbs are to be taken in a Causative 
sense, to the following effect: ™ T had always wished to let people come 
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and go ocross the sea-path.” Probably it was only im order to make this 
clame fit in better with the following sentence, in which we are told 
that the crocodile-princess “closed the sea-boundary," and with the fact 
that there is at present mo path leading to the Sea-God's palace, that 
Motoweri was indectd to sanction such a view of the grammar of this 

r. ‘This is Motewori's interpretation of claws, he having emended 
{f, “ection,” “doing,” which is found in the older editions, to tt. 
“shame-fnced.” (The edition of 1637 mentions %, “Strange,” os an 
alternative reading}. If we followed the older reading, we shold have to 
translate thus: “thy having ‘pecped at my [real] shape is an outrageous 
action,” 

13. /¢, the boundary dividing the dominions of the Sea-God from 
the world of men. 

14. Viz, to the Sea-Gol's palace. 

15. lwa-tes- dade itbo-nagise-take-u-gaya-fadi-ahean io aibeote. “The 
older editors read @iasem for whew, ic. “causing to meet,” instead of 
“meeting,” Moribe, in his Critique on Motowori's Commentary, would 
have oa believe that the name comes from wwit-ga deyott fudieahes 
CEE FUER RD), be. “going and coming on sea and land and being 
unable to suckle" ! 

16, figomit-perd-dimc, 

17, fz. of Jewel-Good-Princess warsing the child. ‘The mother did 
not return to the upper world, and so sent this poetic message by her 
sister, who had ‘consented ‘to act a8 the child's ourse. 

18. “The meaning of the Song,” says Motowori, “is this: Although 
strung] doth shine, the amgust aspect of my lord, who is like unto whitc 
jewels, is still more lovely.’ “Thus dees she express ber loving feel- 
ings."—Moribe supposed the “red jewels" (or “ jewel” in the Singular) 
to be meant for the child, than whom her husband is yet dearer to her 
heart. ‘The word Afri, here etymelogically rendered “(my] lord,” ts 
commonly med in the sense of “thou,” especially in poetry. 

19, J, “I shall never forget thee whe wast my wife in the realm 
of the Sea-God, The “birds of the offing" are a description of the wild 
deck, used as a Pillow-Worl for their name. Im the samc manner the 
whole phrase, “ where light the wild-dnck, the birds of the offing,” may 
be taken simply as a "Preface" (o the word “island.” The Sea-God"s 


dwelling is called an island, because it is beyond the sea, ‘The swords 
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ye no defecate ai, bere in deference to the views of the best. commenta- 
tors rendered by “till the end of my life,” will also bear the interpreta- 
tion of “night by night," 

20, The alternative name of the deity Fire-Subside, 

21. Probably the writer means ws to understand that the tolal . age 
reached by this deity was five hundred and eighty years. This is the first 
imention in. these “ Records" of anything approaching o date. ‘The way 
im which it is recorded resembles that in which the chronicle of each 
Emperor's reign is brought to a close in the later volumes.of the work. 

22. The character f% might also be rendered by the simple word 
“grave.” But neither it nor its Japanese reading wisuadi are ever used 
except honorifically of the Imperial tombs, and “ mausolem™ seems there- 
fore. a more suitable English equivalent, 


2 = : 


iy [secr. ALHI—THE AUGUST CHILDREN OF HIS AUGUSINESS 
CORMORANT-THATCH-MEETING-INCOMPLETELY. | 
His Augustness Heaven's - Sun - Height -Prince-Wave- 
limit-Brave-Cormorant-Thatch-Meeting-Incompletely wed- 
ded his maternal aunt Her Augustness - Jewel-Good- 
Princess, and begot august children named: His August- 
ness Five-Reaches ;' next His Augustness Boiled-Rice ; 
next His Augustness August-Food-Master ;* next His 
Augustness. Young-August-Food-Master,' another name 
for whom is His Augustness Luxuriant-August-Foud- 
Master,’ and another name is His Augustness Divine- 
Yamato-Ihare-Prince.’ So His Augustness August-Food- 
Master, treading on the crest of the waves, crossed over 
to the Eternal Land“ His Augustness Boiled-Rice went 
into the Sea-Plain, it being his deceased mother's* land. 
1. ftre-se-ne-mifoge! “The “reaches are the reaches of river; at 
least this seems the most natural view te take of the meaning of the 
oan: Motowori and Moribe, however, consider it to be a corruption of 
itu-chine, to which they” assign the signification of “ powerful rice”! 


fc) 
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Excepting for the fact -of iis bringing this name into harmony with the 
three that follow, and which all relate to food, there. seems little. to 
recommend 50 far-fetched a derivation. 

2.° Jutedt-neo-mitots, If Motowori’s derivation of the name from 
ina-Thi is correct, it might be rendered with greater cxactoess “ Rice- 
boiled-rice,” gve denoting rice in the husk and fA the same when boiled: 

3. Aft be-nu-no-mié to. This nome has been translated in accordance 
with Motowori's interpretation of the syllables that compose it. 

4. Waka-wi-de-nre-nomibots. Conf. preceding’ Note. 

5. Fine-mi-de-ot-ne-mibota, Conf. Note 3. . 

6. - Agem-yamato-ihare-bhe-no-milots,  Yanpate ‘being the name of 
the. province where’ this prince, the first Emperor .of the so-called 
“human age,” fixed his capital, it appropriately forms.part of his name. 

‘or a discussion of the etymology of the word Yamato, see Sect. V, Note 
26. Shore, a word which is said to signify “assembling,” is the name 
of a village in that province. 

7. See Sect. XXVII, Note 12. 

_ &. See Sect. XI, Note. &. 





VOL. 


[SECr. XLIV,—REIGN OF THE. EMPETOR JIM-MU" (PART 
L—HIS PROGRESS EASTWARD, AND DEATH OF. 
HIS ELDER BROTHER): | . 

The two! Deities’ His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko” and vhis elder brother His: Augustness Itsu-se, 
dwelling in the palace of Takachiho,* took counsel, say- 
ing: “ By dwelling in.what place shall we [most } quietly 
carry on the government of the Empire?’ It were pro- 
bably best to go east.” Forthwith they left Himuka*on 
their .progress' to Tsukushi’ So when they arrived at 
Usa"-in. the Land of. Toyo,” two of the natives, whose 
names: were. Usa-tsu-hiko. and .Usa-tsu-hime" built oa 


= 
af 
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palace raised on one foot, amt offcred them a great 
august banquet. Removing thence, they dwelt for one 


3tvear at the palace of Wokoda™ in Tsukushi. Again 


= 
iat 


# 
ban 


making a progress up"! from that land, they dwelt seven 
years at the palace of Takeri® in the land of Agi." 
Again removing, and making a progress up from that 
land, they dwelt eight years at the palace of Takashima" 
in Kibi.” So when they made their progress up from 
that land, they met in the Hayasuhi” Channel a person 
riding towards them on the carapace of a tortoise, and 
raising his wings” as he angled. Then they called ta 
him to approach, and asked him, saying: ‘‘ Who art 
thou?" He replied, saying: “I” am an Earthly Deity.’™ 
Again they asked him, saying: “ Knowest thou the sea- 
path?” He replied, saying: “I know it well." Again 
they asked him, saying: “ Wilt thou follow and respect- 
fully serve us?" He replied, saying: “I will respect- 
fully serve you.” So they pushed a pole across to him, 
drew him into the august vessel, and forthwith conferred 
on him the designation of Sawa-ne-tsu-!i/o0."' (This is. the 
ancestor of the Rulers of the land of Yamato. So when they 
went up from that land they passed the Namihaya™ 
Crossing, and brought up at the haven of Shirakata.” 
At this time Nagasune-biko” of Tomi raised an army, 
and waited to go out to fight [against them], Then 
they took the shields that had been put in the august 
vessel, and disembarked, So they called that place by 
the name of Tate-dzu.” It is what is now called the 
Tadetsu of Kusaka™ Therefore when fighting with the 
Prince of Tomi,“ His Augustness Itsu-se was pierced in 
his august hand by the Prince of Tomi's hurtful arrow.™ 
So then he said: “It is not right for me, an august 
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child of the Sun-Deity, to fight facing the sun, It is for 
this reason that I am stricken by the wretched villain’s™ 
hurtful hand. I will henceforward turn round, and smite 
him with my back to the sun.” Having [thus] decided, 
he, on making a progress round from the southern side, 
reached the sea of Chinu,” and washed the blood on his 
august hand: so it is called the sea of Chinu.™ Making 
a progress round from thence, and arriving at the river- 
mouth of Wo” in the land of Ki,” he said: “ Ah! that 
I should die stricken by the wretched villain’'s hand!" 
and expired” as a valiant man.” So that river-mouth 
was called the river mouth of Wo." The Mausoleum, 
too, is on Mount Kama™ in the land of Ki. 





1. Literally, “Middle Volume," there being three in all. See 
Author's Preface, Nolte 4, 

2. _Jise-ooe signifies “divine valour." It is the “ canonical name" 
of the Emperor Atrave-yanrefe-ddare-Aiéo (see Introduction, p. xiv), 

3. In the preceding Section this name was rendered “ Divine-Yamato- 
Thare-Prince.” Bot in the translation of Vols. Il and IT cf this work, 
the Japanese proper names are not Englished, unless there be a special 
reason for so doing. (See Introduction, pp. xviii and xix.) 

4. Sce Sect. XXXIV, Note 5. 

§, See Sect. XXVII, Note 13. 

6, See Sect. X, Note 4. 

- The Japanese expression here used is one which exclusively 
denotes an Imperial Progress, and not the movements of letser penple. 
It recurs perpetually in this and the following Volume. 

§ See Sect. V, Note 14. 

9. Etymology uneeriam. 

io, See Sect. V,. Note 17. 

it. /2#., Prince of Usa and Princes of Usa. 

12, In the original ff —f, read asdf Atte-fee agart me mya, The 
parallel passage of the * Chronicles" bas —$tUe ye which is directed to 
be read in the same manner, &£ (fes4ira) however means, not, “ foot,” 
but “pillar”; and the commentators understand both passages to allude 
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* to 4 single pillar, which sopported the weight Of | the:.enlire building, — 


either as being in the middle of it, or (a8 Motaworl opines) by sanding: 
in-the water, the edifice, according to this view, being built on a river- — 
bank overhanging the stream. 

13. This name signifies “ hillock rice-field.” 

14. Qa towards Vamato, the province where the capital was 
eventually fixed. In Japanese, as in English, psople are said to go sf 
to the capital and asm to the country, 

5. Etymology uncertain. 

16. Etymology uncetiain. This name is better known (without the 
wigeri of the second syllable) as Aki. Aki is one of the provintes: on 
the northern shore of the Inland Sea. 

17. This name signifies “ high island.” 

18. Etymology uncertain, Kibi is the name of a province. 

1. ‘This names signifies “ quick sucking.” 

20. J+, a5 Motowori snpootes, beckoning by wavhw his slecve, 

21, ‘The First Personal Pronoun is represented by the humble character 
&, “servant.” 

22. See Sect. I, Note tt. Motowor wishes os bere to understand 
this expression to mean “Tam a Deity (ic. a person) of the country- 
side.” But there is no sufficient reason for departing from the precedent 
of rendering the characters jph, which are constantly used antithetically 
to eM, by “Earthly Deity” (as opposed to “Heavenly Deity.) 
Motowori likewise proposes to append to this sentence the clanse “ anil 
my mime if Udeo-biko,” which is found in the “Chronicles.” The 
name may be taken to signify 4 precious prince." 

23 The characters (¢—@ are evidently, as Motowori says, meant to 
represent the Japanese word rawe, + pole,” though they do not properly 
convey that meaning. Probably they are corrupt. 

ty. /2, if we suppress the syllable we, which seems io be éither 
Expletive or Honorific, the “ prince of the pole.” 

25. Vaonte wo dud ne Mivatanbe. 

26. This is the reading of the name preferred hy Mabochi ond 
Motowori; but the usual form afk stems to be at least as well 
supported by carly documentasy evidence. The “Chron‘cles" tell cs 
that the place was called iwi. Aaya FM, |e. “ wave-swift,” in allusion 
to the strong current which the Emperor Jim-mu here encountered: ancl 
at the present day it is still a dangerous place: for navigation. Mss 
name properly denotes the water at the mouth of the River Vodk 
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which tlands the modem town of Ohosaka (Ozaka), for whose name 
Naniha js still often used as a poetical synonym. gq, “ wave flowers,” 
and. MM. “ dangerous waves,” are alternative ways of writing it. 

27. Motowori says that he cannot explain the etymology of this 
word; but “white sandbank" would seem a simple and obvions deriva- 
tion. The Shirakata here mentioned is, according to Molowori, that 
sitnated in the province of Idzumo. 

fe, the Prince of Nagasune. A plausible interpretation of waga- 
sume would be “long-shank," which would give us Prince Long-Shank 
as the name of the worthy here mentioned; bat the “ Chronicles" states 
that Nagasune was properly the name of a place, The characters with 
which it is written, moreover, signify not exactly “long séant,” but 
“long surerew,”" a designation which would have no evident personal 
applicability, 

2g. A legend in the “ Chronicles” connects the name of the place 
with the word oly, “a kite," it being there related that a miraculous 
gold-coloured kite came and perched on the Emperor Jim-mu's bow, and 
helped him to the victory. Ppobably the legend grew out of the name 
of Teds, which is obscure and may have had had nothing to do. with & 


kite" originally. 


30. Ze, “shield-haven.” Dut omy. neat Note 

3t.. The real etymology of Yoder seema to be © knot-grass-haven,” 
and probably 7iréa-to (for Jietersz), which is mentioned in Sect. LXIX, 
Note 29, is bot another form of the same name. Kusaka is a well: 
koown name in the annals of early Japan. Its signification is obscure, 
and the characters (QF), with which it is written, are particularly 
enrjous, There were two Kusaka, one in the province of Kahachi aml 
the other in Ideumi. ' 

33. Vie, sVageruae- dete. 

33. ‘The wording of the original fl FOE AS ois very 
‘curious. Motoworl reads it Jawi-dibe go fara wee cdostite, Tomediately 
injow we have (hel > F- 

au The character is f, properly + slave.” 

35- The most likely derivation of this name is from cAv-maw, 
‘‘eulalia lagoon,” the fact that it will also bear the interpretation of 
‘blood-lagoon” being probably bet a coincidence of which the mythopreic 


faculty took advantage. — * 
36. Mere written with characters signifying “ blood-lagoon.” 


s 
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37+ The characters rendered “ riveranouth " are 7eP'4, literally @ water- 
gate; but bere, 2s elsewhere, “ river-mouth” ecems to be the signification . 
meant to be conveyed. Kivers in Japan, even at the present day, do not 
bear one continuous name along their entire course, and there would be 
nothing unnatural in the fact of the water at the mouth of the river 
having a special designation, One of the significations of to is “ man,” 
and the legendary etymology of the name give immediately below rests 
on the assumption that such is the meaning of te in this place, Even 
Motowori, however, is not satisiied with it, and it is probably erroneous. 

35. See Sect. XXII, Note 14. 

39. The Chinese character (j, which is here used, is one that 
specially denotes the demise of an Emperor. 

40. Probably the sense meant to be conveyed is that he expired 
with a gest of anger and defiance. 

 4t. Here written 4, “ man.” Conf. Note 37. 
42. Agma-penta, ¢¢. “ fornece-mountain.” 


134 (SECT. XLV.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART II,—THE CROSS-SWORD 
SENT DOWN FROM HEAVEN). | 

50 when His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko made 

a progress round from thence, and reached the village of 
Kumanu,' a large bear came out of the mountain? and 
forthwith disappeared into it. Then His Augustness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko suddenly fainted away. and his 
august army Tikewise all fainted and fell prostrate, At 
this time Takakurazhi? (this is the name of a person}'of Kuma- 
nu came bearing one cross-sword® to the place where the 
atgust-child of the Deity was lying prostrate, and pre- 
sented it to him, upon which the august child of the 
Heavenly Deity forthwith rose up, and said: “ How 
long I have slept!" So when he accepted the cross- 
sword, the savage Deities of the mountains of Kumanu 
all spontaneously fell cut down.” Then the whole august 
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army, that had been bewildered and had fallen prostrate, 
awoke and rose up. So the august child of the Heavenly 
Deity asked him how he had got the cross-sword. Taka- 
kurazhi replied, saying: “I was told in a dream that 
the two Deities the Heaven-Shining-Great-Deity’ and the 
High Integrating Deity’ commanded and summoned the 
Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,” and charged him 
[thus]: ‘The Central Land of Reed-Plains" is painfully 
uproarious,—it is:' Qur august children must be ill at 
ease. As [therefore] the Central Land of Reed-Plains ts 
a land which thou specially subduedst, thou the Brave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity shalt descend  [thither].’ 
Then he replied, saying: ‘1" will not descend [myself], 
but I have the cross-sword wherewith I specially subdued 
the land, (The name by which this sword is called is the Dety 
Thrust-Snap ;4 another name by which it is called is the Deity Awful- 
Snap, and another name for it is the August-Soap-Spirit.* This sword 
dwells in the temple of the Deity of Isonckami.) The manner in 
which I will send this sword down will be to perforate 
the ridge of [the roof of] Takakurazhi's stone-house;” 
and drop it through!’ (So the“Brave-Awful-Possessing- 
Male-Deity instructed me, saying: ‘1 will perforate the 
ridge of [the roof of] thy store-house, and drop this 


sword through.”) So do thou, with the good eyes of 136 


morning,” take it and present it to the august child of 
the Heavenly Deity.” So, on my searching my store- 
house early next morning in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the dream, there really was a cross-sword there. 
So I just present this cross-sword to thee.” 


—=———_—_—__—_—_—_—_———_—_—_ — eS — == —= 


i, This name signifies “bear-moor.” The name is now generally 
pronounced Avwarare. 

2, Motowori ingeniously conjectures the text of this passage ARSE 
fh, which makes po sense, to Le a copyist’s error for JRA I, which 
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gives the ineauing rendered in the translation. The twnning tvaatait fiver vi 
of Gil) might well be mistaken for that of the single character #E The 


editer of 1687 is less happy in his conjecture that the character intend- 


ed may he @#, “crocodile.” This incident of the besr was thouzht — 


important by the compiler for a erention of it io be inserted in his: Preface, 
(See p. 5). 


3- ‘The signification of this name is not clear: Taking <4f a5 an 


apocopated migur/ed form of the Pesiposition shite, we might suppose 


feke-tuna-obe to signify under the high store howse ” in allusion to the | 
legend which forms the subject of this section. There are, however, 


reasons for doubting this etymology (see Mutowori's Commentary, Vol. 


AVITT, p. 4g). In the Preface we have simply Jinteiwew, without the 


final syllable a4; but the omission of af in that place is almost certainly 
to be accounted for on eiphonie grounds, | 
4 This note to the original is believed ta be an interpolation, 


5. ih. Motowori avers that the character i, “cross,” has, 0 | 


importance, and should be neglected in reading. Hut this awerlion seems 
gratuitous in the face of, for instance, such a Chinese location 2 Hen. 
We may be justified, perhaps, in paying wo special heed to the Numeral 
“one” in this place, which Motoworl neglects in his dona reading 
of the text. 

6. 44, they fell down cut to pieces before they hid even heen ent 
at with this wonderful sword. 

7 The character pp, “ august,” which should form the penultimate | 
member of this compound name, ti here omitted, 

S. See Sect, 1) Note 5, 

% See Sect. VI, Note 7. 

io. See Seet. IX, Note 1, 

it, Conf. Sect. X, Note 4. 

12, The humble character @§, “servant,” is here used. 

13. Svstifutin we domi. ‘The translator follows Tanigaha Shisei in 


coisidering sasky (Taniguha Shisel in his “ Perpetual Commentary ™ reads Se 


whi without the migeri) to mean “ thrast."” For the rendering of fois 
a5 “pap " in this amd the Lue following nates cong, SECT, Vill, Nate 
%. Moribe, however, in his “ Jiew we Chi-wedd, asserts that Frusties is but 
an alternative form of /ufe, “broad,” “thick,” of « vast,” ai shown hy 
the existence of the phrase #a-fwiin ne Legami, “a tue yaa mirror.” 
4. Mitasfutin ne daw, 
N35. Fetes oro mad fauna, 
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46, ‘The name of this place, which is in the province of Yamato, an 
“seems to signify “above the rock." It is well known os the Pillpw- os 
Word for the syllables rw. - 


17. Properly what is known to Anglo-Orientals as a “ godown,” 
_ 38. The sentence bere placed between braces is proposed hy Motowori 
to supplement an evident. lacuna in the text. | 
19. Or, “Inckily with morning eyes.” Motowori remarks that even . 
in modem times, special joy is felt at a good discovery made in the er 
morning, . 


* (SECT. XLVIL—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PAKT 111.—THE GIGANTIC 
CROW AND GODS WITH TAILS). ] 
“Then His! Augustness the Great-High-Integrating- 
Deity again commanded und taught, saying: * August 
son of the Heavenly Deity! make no progress hence into 
the interior. The savage Deities are very numerous. I 
will now send from Heaven a crow eight feet [long].’ 
So that crow eight fect [longj shall guide thee. Thou 
must make thy progress following after it as it goes,” 
So on [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] making 
his progress following after the crow eight feet [long] in 
obedience to the Deity's instructions, he reached the 
lower course of the Yeshinu* river, where there was a '37 
person catching fish in a weirt Then the august child of 
the Heavenly Deity asked, saying: “ Who art thou?” 
He replied, saying: ‘(TP am an Earthly Deity’ and am 
called by the name of Nihe-motsu no Ko."' This is the 
“ancestor of the Cormorant-Keepers of Aha.)* On [His Augustness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] making his progress thence, a 
person with a tail® came out of a well. The well shone. 
Then [His Augustness] asked: “ Who. art thou?” He: 
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replied, saying: “I am an Earthly Deity, and my name 
is Wi-hika.”™ This is the ancestor of the Headmen of Veshinu).™ 
On his forthwith entering the mountains," His Augustness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko again met a person with a. tail, 
This person came forth pushing the cliffs apart. Then 
[His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] asked: “Who 
art thou?” He replied, saying: “TI am an Earthly 
Deity, and my name is Iha-oshi-waku no Ko. | heard 
[just] now that the august son of the Heavenly Deity 
was making his progress. So it is for that that I have 
come to meet thee.” (This is the ancestor of the ‘Territorial 


3 Owners of Yeshinu}3 Thence [His Augustness Kamu-yamato- 


ihare-biko] penetrated over on foot to Uda." So they 
say: “ The Ugachi of Uda."" 


1. The intention of the writer is here obscure, but he probably 
meant the following passage to form part of the dream, as is the case in 
the parallel passace of the “ Chronicles.” The inverted commas are 
therefore continued in the translation, 


2. The characters A, pa fs (yo-fe-gerem), with which the original of 
this expression is written, combined with the mention in the Preface of 
the “great crow,” have determined the translator to adopt the inter- 
pretation favoured by Tanigaha Shisei, viz, a “crow eight feet [long]. 
Motowori undersiands the expression to mean an eight-headed crow," 
For the arguments on both sides see the “ Perpetual Commentary on the 
Chronicles of Japan," Vol. VIM, p. 16, and Motowori's Commentary, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 60-62, and Vol. VIII, pp. 34-38. Set also for the 
translation of a parallel passage Sect. XVI, Note 23. 


3 Better known by the classical and modern form of the nome” 
Fertine, It seems to signify “ good moor.” Yoshino, which: is in the, 
province of Yamato, has from the earliest times been renowned for the 
beauty of its cherry-blossoms, and. also figures largely in the early and 
medieval history, Motaworl points out geographical difficulties in the 
Imperial progress as here detailed. In the “ Chronicles," the verisimill- 
tudes of the journey are betier observed. 
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4. The character 3¢, here rendered “weir” for want of a better 


word, is defined as signifying “a bamboo trap for catching fish.” 

§ ‘The First Personal Pronoun is here represented by the humble 
character (@, “servant.” The other tailed deity mentioned immediately 
below wses the same express‘on. 

_ 6 See Sect. I, Note 21 and Sect. XNLIV, Note 22, for the, con- 
siderations that make it better to translate thus than to render by “I 
am a Deity of the Land.” 

7. fe, * Offering-Bearing Child.” Here and elsewhere the word 4a, 
“child,” as part of a proper name, should be understood as a kind of 
Honorific, employed probably in imitation of Chinese rage. 

8. diva ne C-tadt. This must be onderstood to be a “gentile name’) 
(hadane). The ctymolozy of Ada is uncertain, The practice of fishing 
with the help of cormorants, though now almost obsolete, seems to hare 
been very common in Japan down to the Middle opes. 

9. Commenting on a similar passage a little further on, Motowori, 
nalvely remarka: “Tt appears that in very ancient times such persons 
were cecasionally “to be met with.” Tt should be added that they are 
also mentioned in Chinese literature. 

ro. /e«, “ Well-Shine.” 

tt. 6 Ferdvew we odffo, For Veshinu see Note 3. 

12. “Ae, disappearing among the mountains. 

13. VMethiow no 4eem, Aten is a contraction of Arcset-nucté (properly 


b-t, with which characters the name is found written at the commence: — 


ment of Sect. CVI, though elsewhere the semi-phonetic rendering ja} 


or fj #4 is employed). 
14. Etymology obscure. 


15, (ae no wpech?, ‘The meaning of the sentence is: + Hence the _ 


nome of the Ugachi of Uda." C'gecht signifies “to penetrate.” But the 
etymology seems a forced one, andl Motoworl is probably correct in 
identifying this “gentile name" with that of Ukashi, mentioned im the 
next sentence, 





[SECT. XLVIL.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (ART IV.—THE UKASHI 
HRETHREN). | 
- So then there were in Uda .two persons, Ukashi the 
Elder Brother and Ukashi the Younger Brother.' So 
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[His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] sent the crow 
eight feet [long] in advance to ask these persons, saying: 
“The august child of the Heavenly Deity has made a 
progress [hither], Will ye respectfully serve him?” 
Hereupon Ukashi the Elder Brother waited for and shot 
at the messenger with a whizzing barb to make him turn 
back. So the place where the whizzing barb fell is called 
Kabura-zaki* Saying that he intended to wait for and 
smite [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko], he 
[tried to] collect an army. But being unable to collect 
an army he said deceitfully that he would respectfully 
serve [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko], and built 
a great palace,’ and in that palace set a pitfall, and waited. 
Then Ukashi the Younger Brother came out to' [His 
Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] beforehand, and 
made obcisance, saying: “ Mine’ elder brother Ukashi 
the Elder Brother has shot at and turned back the mes- 
i39senger of the august child of the Heavenly Deity, and, 
intending to wait for and attack thee, has [tried to] collect 
an army; but, being unable to collect it, he has built a 
great palace, and set’ a gin within it, intending to wait 
for and catch thee. So I have come out to inform [thee 
- of this]." Then the two persons His Augustness Michi- 
no-Omi,’ ancestor of the Ohotomo Chieftains,* ahd His 
Augustness Ohokume,” ancestor of the Kume Lords,” 
summoned Ukashi the Elder Brother and reviled him, 
saying: ‘Into the great palace which thou" hast built 
to respectfully serve [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-jhare- 
biko], be thou’ the first to enter, and declare plainly the 
manner in which thou intendest respectfully to serve 
him; ”—and forthwith grasping the hilts of their cross- 
swords, playing with their spears," and fixing arrows [fin 
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their bows], they drove him in, whereupon he was 
caught in™ the gin which he himself had set, and died. 


So they forthwith pulled him out, and cut him in pieces. 


So the place is called Uda-no-Chihara.” Having done 
thus, [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] bestowed 
on his august army the whole of the great banquet pre- 
sented [to him] by Ukashi the Younger Brother. At 
this time he sang, saying: 
“The woodcock, for which 1 laid a wocd- 
cock-snare and waited in the high castle 
of Uda, strikes not against it; but a 
valiant whale strikes against it. If the 
elder wife ask for fish, slice off a little 
like the berries of the stand sola; if 
the younger wife ask for fish, slice off 
‘a quantity like the berries of the vigo- 
rous sasaki." — 
“Ugh!” pfui! dolt! This is saying thou 
rascal. Ah! pfui! dolt! This is laugh- 
ing [him] to scorn.” 
So Ukashi the Younger Brother (be is the ancestor of the 
Water Directors of Uda).!* 





1. Yenéesdt and Of-wbody. Udordi, os in the other compounds 
where it-occurs, is probably in reality the name of a place. Its etymology 
is dowltful. 

2, Je, Barb Point or Cape. 

x. Or, hall. 


4. The original has a respectful expression, which is ehewhere 


translated “waited on.” 

§. The First Personal Pronuun is represented by the respectful 
cluracter (@ ' servant.” 

6 Literally, “spread.” This gin is supposed to have been of the 
kind whose top closes down after the man of anual has fallen inty it. 


140 
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7. fe, “Grandee of the Way.” This gentile name is said in the 
“ Chronicles" to have been bestowed on this worthy in consideration of 
his services as a guide to his master the Emperor on the oceasion of the 
latter's progress eastward. 

S$. See Sect. XXXIV, Note 12, 


9. fe. perhaps “ Great Round Eyes," supposed to be a descendant of 
His Augusiness Ama-tru-tume (see however Sect. XXXIV, Note 7. for 
a discussion of the ciymology of Ajwme}. 

10, See Sect. AXXATV, Note 13. 

it, The expression f ga, here rendered “thou,” is, as Motoworl 
remarks, “extremely hard to understand,” and its interpretation as an 
insulting form of the Second Personal Pronoun is merely tentative. 
Perhaps the text is corrupt. 

12. The insniting Secund Pronoun ere is here employed. 

13. Here again we have an expression written phonetically and of 
uncertain import. The translator has followed Motowori in tentatively 
rendering it according to the ideographic reading of the parallel passage 
of the # Chronicles.” | 

14. Literally “ struck by.” 

15. /¢. Uda's Blocsd- Plain. 

16, This Song is unusually difficult of comprehension? and the latest 
important commentator, Moribe, seems to show satisfactorily that all 
his predecessors, Motowori included, more or less misunderstood it. Ile 
had ot least the advantage of coming after them, and the translator thas 
followed his interpretation excepting with regard to fieéwdoshé, the Pillow- 
Word for “whale,” which is here rendered “ valiant,”-in accordance with 
the traditional view of its signification. ‘The se tree is identified hy 
“Motoworl with the Agmanrze-mocdi, “ Photinia Sfatra.” The saka-dy, taken 
together with its Prefix icAi (here rendered “ vigorous ") is supposed in 
this place to signify, not the usual Céerera japonica, bot another species 
popularly known a3 the Asifpp-gati, whose English or Latin name the 
trenslator has failed to asceriain. It has a large berry, whereas the 
ba has a small one.—The following is the gist of Moribe's exposition 
of the general signification of the Sang: “If for Ukashi's mean design 
to kill the Emperor in a gin there be soot a term of comparison in 
the whales and woodcock forming the Imperial banquet, then in lieu of 
the woodeock that he expected to catch in the trap that he set, that 
great whale, the Imperial host, has rushed up “ against it, Again if, as 
the fishermen's wives might do, your (fz, you soldiers’) wives ask you 
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for fish, then let cach of you give to his elder wife, of whom he must 
liave grown weary, only a small and bony portion, and to his younger 
wife, who is doubtless his heart's favourite, a good fleshy piece. So 
jocular a guess at the “penchawés of the young warriors excites their 
ardour, which they give vent to in the following elecants.”” . 

17. Some of the Japanese originals of this string of Interjections 
are of uncertain import. The translator bas been guided by Motowori's 
conjectures, with which Moribe mostly agrees. ‘The exclamations are 
supposed not to form part of the actual Song, but to proceed from “the 
mouths of the Imperial soldiers. The words rendered “this is saying 
thou rascal” (such is apparently their meaning) and those rendered * this 
ig langhing [him] to scorn” seem to be glosses as old as the text, which 
hod already been obscure in the eighth century. They are not written 
altogether phonetically. 

'S. fa wa Miditeri. This tribe or guild of “ water-directors” was 
entrusted with the charge of the water, the ice, and the groe] used it 
the Imperial household. In later times the worl Moitfors was corrupted 
to Mona's. 


(SECT. XLVIII.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART V,—THE EARTH- 
- SPIDER OF THE CAVE OF OSAKA) ] 

When [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] made 
his progress, and reached the great cave of Osaka,’ earth- 
spiders? with tails, [namely] eighty bravoes,’ were in the 
cave awaiting him. So then the august son of the 
Heavenly Deity commanded that a banquet be bestowed 
on the eight bravoes. Thereupon he set eighty butlers, 
one for each of the eighty bravoes, and girded each of 

them with a sword, and instructed the butlers, saying : 142 
“When ye hear me sing, cut [them down] simultancous- 
ly. So the Song by which he made clear to them to 
set about smiting the earth-spiders said : 

“Into the great cave of Osaka people 
have entered in abundance, and are 
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[there]. Though peop'e have entered 
in abundance, and are [there], the 
children of the augustly powerful war- 
riors will smite and finish them with 
[their] mallet-headed [swords], [their] 
stone-mallet [swords]: the children of 
the augustly powerful warriors, with 
[their] mallet-headed [swords], [their] 
stone-mallet [swords], would now do 
well to smite," 


Having thus sung, they drew their swords, and simul-, 
tancously smote them to death. 


!. The elymology of this name is not clear, but readers will of 
course not confound it with that of the modern town of Cyhosnka (Ozaka), 
The character rendered “ caye™ #, which signifies simply “apartment ;" 
but the traditional reading is mare, which means a cave of pit dug in 
the earth, That the latter is the idea which the author wishes to convey 
becomes clear by comparison with a greater number of passaves in the 
older literature, For a more particular discussion of this subject see Mr. 
Milne's paper entitled “Notes on Stone Implements from Otarm and 
Hakodate," published in Vol. VIIT, Part I of these “ ‘Yransactions,” P. 
76 ef sey. where a number of pastaves relative to the “ earth-spiders™ 
are likewise brought together, | 

2. Fswedtrme, generally written -+-agée, but here semi-phonetically 
A There is little doubt that by this well-known name, which has 
given rise to much conjecture, a mace of cave-dwelling savages or a class 
of cave-dwelling"robbers is intended. Motoworj supposes that their names 
har its origin in a comparison of their habits with those of the spider. 
But it were surely more rational to regard it as a corruption of strcié- 
sumer, “earth. diders," a designation as obvious as it is appropriate, ‘The 
* Chronicles" describe one tribe of them as “being short in slature, anil 
having long arms and legs like pigmes.” For a further discussion of 
the subject see Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XIX, PP. 39.31, the * Per. 
petual Commentary on the Chronicles of Japan,” Vol. VII, p. 35, the 
* Testy," Vol XN, 5. ts. dvmro and the “ Examination of Difficult Words,” 
Vol, pp. 55 ig. ) ? 
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3% The original term is Aréerw (agp), which might also be rendered 


“ bardit,” or “robber chief." 


4 The import of this poem is too clear to sland in need of explana- 
tion. The word svifewmifeethi, bere rendered “ auustly powerful” in 
accordance with Moribe's view, is understood by Motowori to mean 


“ perfectly fall,” in allusion to the fully or perfectly round eyes of the 


deity Kume, to whose name he supposes there to be a reference. 


‘Mabuchi, on the7other hand, explains the word to signify “young and 


flourishing.” But Moribe's view both of this and of the import of fue 
a= “ warriors” seems so greatly preferable to any other, that the translator 
has not hesitated to follow him feof. Sect) XXXIV, Note 7). The 
* children of the warriors are of course the warriors themselves, With 


regard to the signification of the two kiruls of swords here mentioned it 


has, however, been thought best to adhere to the wual view, and Note 


40 to Sect, XXXIV should be referred to, 


[SECT. XLIX.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. VI—THE PRINCE 
OF TOMI AND THE SHIKI BRETHREN). | 


After this, when about to smite the Prince of Tomi,! 
he sang, saying : 

“The children of the augustly powerful 
army will smite and finish the one stem 
of smelly chive in the millet-field,—the 
stem of its root, both its root and 

_ shoots," 
Again he sang: 
“The ginger, which the children of the 
augustly powerful army planted near 
the hedge, resounds in the mouth. 1 
shall not forget it. I will smite and 
finish it.’” 
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1444 Again he sang, saying: 

“Like the furdinide creeping round the 
great rock in the sea of Ise [on which 
blows] the divine wind, [so] will we 
creep round, and smite and finish them." 

Again when he smote Shiki the Elder Brother and 
Shiki the Younger Brother,’ the august army was tem- 
porarily exhausted. Then he sang, saying : 

“As we fight placing our shields in a 
row, going and watching from between 
the trees on Mount Inasa, oh! we are 
famished, Ye keepers of cormorants, 
the birds of the island, come now to 
our rescue!" 


a = ——————— = 





I. See Sect, XLIV, Notes 28 ¢f sey, The apparent want of sequence 
in this portion of the narrative is not noticed by Motoworl, We might 
endeavour to harmonize it by supposing that after having slain the 
“earth-spiders,” ete., the Emperor Jim-mu turned round again to fight 
wilh the Prince of Tomi, who had harrassed him-in the earlier pertion 
of his career as conqueror of Central Japan. 


2, The wild chive growing among the millet is of course the enemy, 
the Prince of Tomi and his host; and the gist of the Song is that the 
Imperial troops will smite and destroy them root and branch, ‘The com- 
mentators suppose the simile to have een taken from the fields of millet 
which Jim-orm’s troops planted for their subsistence during the long drawn 
out cainpaigns of early days.—The “stem of its root,” yo se ga wrote, is 
4 curious expression, which is perhaps best accounted for by Moribe's 
Sopposition that we have here a pun on Saar ga mete, “ Sune's house,” 
Sune being a natural abbreviation of Nagurene, the name of the Prince 
of Tomi (see Sect. XLIV, Note 25). 


7 


3 «The sense of this song is: “7 shall not forget the bitterness of 
seeing my brother slain by Prince Nagasune's arrow (see the latter part 
of Sect. ALIV). The word Aaedhihomy, here rendered ginger tn accordance 
with Motowori's dictum, is taken by Moribe to signify the santhoxylon, 
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* Resounding in the mouth" is a curious phrase here used to express 
bitterness. 

4. Motowori thus paraphrases this Song: “As the innumerable 
furtinide [-shells] creep round the great rock, so will I with the myrinds 
of the Imperial host encompass the Prince of Tomi on every side, that 
there may be no outlet whereby he can escape.” The shell here mentioned 
18 a kind of small conch. Adgarw-kase wo, lit. “of divine wind,” w the 
Pillow:Word for Ise, and is of disputed derivation, as is the word Ise 
liself, The curious reader should refer to Fajihara no Hikomaro's Inquiry 
into the Meaning of the Names of All the Province" sx. for the legend 

to which the name of Ise and its Pillow-Word were anciently traced and 
other conjectures on the point. The “great mock" bere mentioned is 
not otherwise known. 

5. VersWAf and Ovootity, Shiki is the name of o district in the 
province of Yamato, 

6. This Song is a request for provisions made by the Emperor to 
some fishermen, who were working their cormorants along the mountain- 
streams. Morjbe refers it to an ine’dent, not in the war, bot in the hunt, 
and interprets differently the word here, in accordance with its.usual mean- 
ing and with older authority, rendered “as we fight.” He altributes to it 
the sense of “as we put our shields together,” and thinke that the poet 
thay have compared to shields the tranks of the trees. According to this 
view, the Song should be viewed rather as a joke. It may be mentioned 
that there is good anthority for considering the word Artz newer, “ placing 
shields in a row,” a5 a Punning Preface or Pillow-Word for words com- 
mencing with # (# being the Root of few, to shoot"), so that Moribe's 
explanation need not involve any tautology, Tt seems however somewhat 
far-fetched.—The position of mount Inesa is uncertain, and the name 
itself of obscure derivation. 


[SECT. I.— EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART VIL—THE EMPIKE 
PACIFIED). | 
So then His Augustness Nigi-hayabi' waited on and 
said to the august child of the Heavenly Deity: “ As 
I heard that [thou], the august child of the Heavenly 
Deity, hadst descended from Heaven, I have followed 
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down to wait on thee.” Forthwith presenting to hin: the 
heavenly symbols,’ he respectfully served him. So His 
Augustness Nigi-hayabi wedded the Princess of Tomi," 


145 sister of the Prince of Tomi, and begot a child, His 


Augustness Umashi-ma-ji* (He was the ancestor of ithe Chiefs of 
the Warrior-Clan,! of the Grandees of Hodzumi,® and of the Grandees of 
the Neck-Clan.)? So having thus subdued and pacified the 
savage Deities, and extirpated the unsubmissive people, 
[His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] dwelt at the 
palace of Kashibara® near Unebi,’-and ruled the Empire.” 





1. The component parts of this name, rendered according to the 
analogy of that in Sect. NANIL, Note 5, may be interpreted to signi’} 
“ Plenty-Swift."| ‘The genealogy of this god is not known, 

2, J, the swords, quivers, bow, and arrows mentioned in Sect. 
XXXII, as having been brought down from Heaven by the divine 
attendants of the Emperor Jim-mnu's grandfather. 

3. Fown-ya-hime, The syllable ya is inexplicable, but perhaps merely 
an Expletive. 

4. The signification of this name is by no means clear; but, rendered 
according to the characters with which it is written in the “ Chrovicles,” 
Jt would mean “Savoury-Troe-Hanid.” 

5. JWononole wo murachi. This and the two following are of course 
“gentile names.” 

6. /fotowel we of, Hodzumi, which is the name of o place, signifies 
*tice-cars piled up, 

7. Une-ke wo omit. The interpretation of this name is given accord. 
ing to Motowori, who explains that the members of this family,—in 
particular the female members,—waited at the Emperor's table, and wore 
veils over their necks when so employed. The name is commonly 
corrupted to deme. 

§. Better known as Kashihabara, The name slpnifies- “ ook-moor,” 
or ralher “a place planted with oaks." This is usually, though whthout 
sufficient foundation, reckoned the earliest of the historical capitals of 
Japan, It is in Yamato, | 

9. Unebi is the name of a hill in Yamato, The etymology of the 
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‘10, fe, “ruled the Empire from his palace of Kashibera néar Unelu. 
For the expression 3¢7F (literally “ [all] beneath Heaven"), here rendered 
« Fmpire," see Sect, XXVIII, Note 13. 


ee 


* [Ster. L1,—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. Vill.—HE WEDS 
I-SUKE-YORI-HIME). | . 

So when he dwelt in Himuka, [His Augustness Kamu- 
yamato-ihare-biko] wedded' Princess. Ahira,” younger 
sister of the Duke of Wobashi® in Ata," and begot child- 146 
ren: there were two,’—His Augustness Tagishi-mimi,’ 
next His Augustness Kisu-mimi’ But when he sought 
for a beautiful maiden to make her his Chief Empress,’ 
His Augustness Oho-kume said: “ There is here a 
beauteous maiden who is ‘called the august child of a 
Deity is that the Princess Seya-datara,’ daughter of 
Mizokuhi” of Mishima,'' was admired on account of her 
beauty by the Great-Master-of-Things the “Deity of 
Miwa," qui, quum pulchra puella oletum fecit, in sagittam 
rubro [colore] fucatam se convertit, et ab inferiori parte 
cloacw: [ad usum] faciendi oleti virginis privatas partes 
transfixit. Tunc pulchra virgo consternata est, et surrexit, 
et trepide fugit. Statim sagittam attulit, et juxta thala- 
mum posuit. Subito [sagitta] formosus adolescens facta 147 
est, qui cito pulchram puellam sibi in matrimonio junxit, 
et filiam procreavit nomine Hoto-tarara-i-susugi-hime 5” 
et est nomen alternativum Hime-tatara-i-suke-yori-hime."* 
(Id est. posterior mutatio nominis, quoniam abhorrult facere ment bones 
privatarum partium). So therefore she s called the august 
child of a Deity. Hereupon seven beauteous maidens 
were out playing on the moor of Takasazhi," and [-suke- 
yor-hime™ was among them. His Augustness Ohokume, 
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seeing I-suke-yori-hime, spoke to the Heavenly Sovereiga 
in a Song, saying : 
“Seven maidens on the moor of Taka- 
sazhi in Yamato:—which shall be in- 
terlaced ?""" 

Then I-suke-yori-hime was standing first among the 
beauteous maidens. Forthwith the Heavenly Sovereign, 
having looked at the beauteous maidens, and knowing 
in his august heart" that I-suke-yori-hime was standing 
in the very front, replied by a Sonz, saying: 

“Even [after nought but] a fragment{ary 
glimpse], I will intertwine the lovely 
[one] standing in the very front." 
Then His Augustness Ohokume informed I-suke-yori- 
148 hime of the Heavenly Sovereign's decree, whereupon she, 
secing the slit sharp eyes” of His Augustness Ohokume, 
sang in her astonishment, saying : 
us F ? 
ai 3 rs 
“Wherefore the slit sharp eyes ?'™ 

Then His Augustness Ohokume replied by a Song, 

Saying : 
“My slit sharp eyes [are] in order to 
find the maiden immediately,’™ 

So the maiden said that she would respectfully serve 
[the Heavenly Sovereign]  Hereupon™ the liouse of 
Her Augustness™ I-suke-yori-hime was on [the back of] 
the River Sawi.™ The Heavenly Sovereign made a pro- 
gress to the abode of J-suke-yori-hime, and augustly slept 

149 [there] one night” (The reason why that river was called the River 
Sawi was that on the River's banks the monntainlily-plant grew in abun. 
dance. So the name of the meuntain-lily-plant was taken, and the de- 
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signation of River Sawi [bestowed], The same by which the mountain- 
lily-plant was originally called was stm). Afterwards, when I- 
suke-yori-hime came and entered into the palace, the 
Heavenly Sovereign sang augustly saying: 
“In a damp hut on the reed-moor hay- 
ing spread layer upon layer of sedge 
mats, we two slept!" 
The names of the august children thus born were: 
-His Augustness Hiko-ya-wi,” next His Augustness Kamu- 
ya-wi-mimi,” next His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi" 
(Three Deities. 

Sst Or, “Aad wedded; for the episode here related must be supposed 
to bave taken place before Jim-mu amd his army started eastwark on 
their career of conquest. 

2. hiva- hime, Ahira is supposed by Motowori to be the name of 
a place in Satsuma. Its etymology is quite obseure. 
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3}. Webasdi mo dimii. Wobashi is supposed by Motoworl to be the = 
name of a place in Satsuma. The characters with which it & generally be 
written mean “small bridge.” | ‘+t 

4. Ata is a place in Satsuma. lit 

5. Or, “there were two Deities,” The character employed = nol — 
that which itself actually signifies “deity,” but is the Auxiliary Numeral - 
for divine beings. P ‘ 

6. fe, perhaps * rudder-cars.” Bue," 


+. Motowori adduces good reasons for believing this name to be brut 
a slightly altered form of the preceding one, and for holding that is the 
vriginal form of the tradition there was bet one child mentioned, ; 
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& See Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XX, pp. 10-13, for the reasons i 
fur thus interpreting the characte: 2G in the text. Elsewhere it lias “65 
generally, for the sake of convenience, been simply rendered “ Eouperess.”’ a 
9. Seye-dafars-Aime. ‘The siguibcatson of the name is obscure. a 
Motawori supposes Sey to be a place and Ashane (aterTed to datas) = 


perhaps a plant written with the Chinese character @, said by Dr. 
Williams in his “Syllabic Dictionary” to be possibly a species of 


so. Ivis uncertain whether this mame should, or should oot, be 
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regarded as properly that of.m place, ‘The meaning’ is equally obscure. 
The Chinese characters with which it is here written signify « ditch- 
tater," whereas those employed in the “ Chronicles" signify “ ditch- 
stake." Perhaps both transcriptions are simply phonetic, 

it. A distriet in the province of Tsu (Settsu}, The namie signifies 
“three islands": ~ Re as ; 

12, Mitwa-no-oho-meono-nasht-ne-bang. ‘This ged is supposed to be 
identical with Oho-kuni-oushi (the “Master of the Great Land,” see end 
of Sect. XX and following Sects.) The rigidly literal rendering of the 
nam¢é as here given would be “the Deity Great Master of ‘Things of 
Miwa”; but the more intelligible version bere given represents the Japanese 
author's meaning. For the traditional etymology of Miwa see. the story 
related in Sect LXV. x 

Ij. #efe significat partes privates. Verbi satara SCHSUIn Supra s. ¥. 
eye-defera-Aime pertractavimus. est VOX expleliva. —Snugd seneas est 
“trepide fagiens"” Hime indicat regiam puellam, 

i. we, Princess Tatara- Startled. Good-Princess, 

15. Etymology obscure. a 

16, An abbreviated form of the princess's allernative name. 

17. The meaning of this Song is: “To which of the seven inaidens 
now disporting. themselves on the moor of ‘Takasazhi shall J convey the 
Emperor's command to come that he nay make her his consort, and 
tleep with his arms intertwined in hers ?"—Motowori, overlooking the 
difference between soda, which is the word in the text, and the wigaried 
form wagy met with in some other passages, misinterprets the last clause 
thus: “ Which shall be sought?" He makes the same inistake in’ his 
explanation of the next Song. 

18, ey “having a presentiment." 

19° The translation of this Song folluws Moribe's exegesis, Molowort 
interprets it thus: “ Well, well! I will seek the lovely one standing. in 
the very front.” «As here rendered, the little poem is quite clear,—simply 
a declaration on the Emperor's part that he will make the gitl standing 
in front his -wife, j 

2, daternefo- me, the original of the ‘phrase ‘here rendered slit 
sharp eyes,” is cbseure ond variously understood by’ the commentalors. 
Moribe supposes the god to have worn a casque with a vigor, and the 
slit to have been’ made in the latter, and rot actually in, or rather nehr, 
lee eyes. It should however be observed that, though the Japanese word. 
aifu tran “to slit,” the Chinese character in the text properly signifies 
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“to battoo (or brand) with ink,” and ts nsed with that. meaning at the 
end of Sect. CXLIN, and elsewhere in the ancient books: The present 
writer, after comparing vatious passages in which the term occurs, thinks 
that we may understand a tattooing of the outer corners of the eyes, 
which would give to the latter the appearance of being Jong and -shorp, 
or, if the tattooing were very dark, of being actually slit. 

sr. The first lines of this short poem are so hopelessly unintelligible 
that the commentators are not even agreed as to how the. syllable com- 
posing them should be divided into words, For the straits to which 
Motowori and his predecessors, were driven in their cforts to obtain some 
plausible signification, see his Commentary, Vol. XX, pp- ‘97.29, and’ for 


Moribe’s totally divergent interpretation see “ Jifsae se Rive-waki" Wolo: 


I], pp. 30-31. It is not worth while to quote here more such Gonjec- 
tures.—For the doubt attaching to the precise significaton of the words 
rendered. by “slit sharp eyes," see the preceding Note. 

22, The signification of this Song is as plain as that of the preceding 
one is obscure. — ft 

23. Gat, os his wife, 

24. This initial expression is meaningless. — - 

2, Having become the Emperor's consort, this Ionorific title is 
now prefixed for the first time to her name. | 

26, Seni-gate, Siro, a5 we learn from the compiler’s note below, 
wat the name of a kind of lily. 

27, Literally, “one sojoum.” | 

28. The signification of this Song is:.“ Now indeed thou. comest to 
share the majesty of the palace. But the beginning of our intimacy was 
on that night when I came to thy humble dwelling on the red-grown 
moor where, when we slept together, we had to pile mat npon mat to 
keep out the damp.”—The translator has followed Moribe's Interpretation 
(hroughout, Motoworl takes in the sense of ‘ugly the word here 
rendered: “damp,” and all the previous commentators give a different 
explanation of the words iya save shihite, here translated by “ spreading 
layer upon layer.” ‘They take them to mean “spreading more and’ more 
cleanlily.” ‘ 

29, This name may signify “ prince cight-wells." "But the inter- 
pretation of ya wv as * eight wells" in his and the following name is 
doubtful. : . 

30. This name may signify ¥ divine-clght-wells-ears.” “Hut' see preceil- 
ing Note. : . : yp. Of jn acta hy i] 
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31. This name may signify “divine-lagoon-river-ears.” Tat perhaps 
iVwwa-toda is the name of a place. 

32. The character in the text is not actually “ Deity," but #, Sashira,. 
the Auxiliary Numeral for Deities, which is constantly throughout these 
“Records” used in speaking of members of the Imperial family. 





[SECT. LIL—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. IX—TROUBLES WHICH 
. FOLLOWED HIS DECEASE) | 
So when, after the decease of the Heavenly Sovereign,’ 
othe elder half-brother, His Augustness Tagishi-mimi_ 
wedded" the Empress I-suke-yori-hime, he plotted how 
he might slay his three younger brethren, pending which 
their august' parent I-suke-yori-hime lamented, and made 
[the plot] known to her august children by a Song. 
The song said: | 
“From the River Sawi the clouds have 
risen across, and the leaves of the trees 
have rustled on Mount Unebi: the wind 
is about to blow.” 
Again she sang, saying: 
“Ah! What rest on Mount Unebi as 
clouds in the day-time, will surely blow 
as wind at might-fall, [whence] the 
rustling of the leaves! °™ 
When hereupon her august children, hearing and know- 
ing [of the danger], were alarmed and forthwith were 
about to slay Tagishi-mimi, His Augustness Kamu-nuna- 


< kaha-mimi said to his elder brother His Augustness 
= Kamu-ya-wi-mimi: “ Thy dear Augustness, [do thou] 
Sh take a weapon, and go in and slay Tagishi-mimi." So 
4 a he took a weapon and went in, and was about to slay 


him. But his arms and legs trembled so, that he was 
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unable to slay him. So then the younger brother His .. € 
Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi begged [to be allowed] | 
to take the weapon which his elder brother held, and 151 
went in and slew Tagishi-mimi. So again, in praise of 
his august name, he was called His Augustness Take- r 
nuna-kaha-mimi.’ Then His Augustness Kamu-ya-wi- 
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mimi resigned fin favour of] the younger brother His _* 
Augustness Take-nuha-kaha-mimi, saying: ‘IT could net > 
slay the foeman; but Thine Augustness was at once ) 
able to slay him. So, though f be the elder brother, it 
is not right that I should be the superior." Where- 7 
fore do Thine Augustness be the superior, and rule [all] s 
beneath the Heaven. I* wil assist Thine Augustness, ¥ 
becoming a priest," and respectfully serving thee.” 
1. f#, the Emperor fim-mu, His decease is not otherwise specially 
mentioned; but a formula at the end of the Section, which is. repeated 
wufatir mofandis in the case of each Emperor, tells os the gumber of 
years he lived or reigned, and the place of his sepulture. Throughout | 
these “ Reeords,” much matler is o'ten placed in the reign of a Monarch oe 
already deceased, and which, according fo our ideas, would more nalarally ss 
be narrated under the heading of his successor, A 
2. Who was the deceased Emperor's son by Princess Abra (see ia 
Sect. LI, Note 6,) and consequently stepson to the Empress and half- ae 
brother to her three sons. A= — 
3% ‘Thie is the meaning of the Chinese character in the text. i 
Motowori tries to save the Empress: Dowager's reputation fur conjugal Sy 
fidelity by rendering it in his dona reading by a word signifying “raped,” ong 
4- See Sect. XXII, Note 4. | ri 
5. The import of this metaphorical poem, taken in its context, is ' 
too clear to need much comment. The rising of the clouds and the fi 
rustling of the leaves may be supposed to represent the murderer's 
preparations, and the blowing of the wind his actual onslaught. 
6. The meaning of this Song iss “The would-be murderer remains 
" quiet. during the day-time like the clonds hanging to the mountain-side; 
but at might he will burat upon you like the storm-wind, Already I a 
‘ 
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hear the Icaves begin to rustle; already.he is gathering his men together.” 

7. The word fad prefixed to the name of this prince signifies 
“brave.” 

&. J+, either “superior to thee,” or as Motowori understands the 
phrase, “/#¢ superior of all,” sci, the Emperor. 

go. Thongh the elder brother, he here wses the humble character 
“servant,” to show his respect and deference. 

10. Literally, “a person who shuns," gd who shuns all pollution, 
and avoids certain food at certain seasons, Conf. the gentile name fopt-te 
commented on in Sect. XXXII, Note 32. 





(SECT, LI.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART X.—GENEALOGIES). | 

So His Augustness Hiko-ya-wi (is the ancestor of the Chief- 
tains of Mamuta,! and of the Chieftains of Teshima®,) His August- 
ness Kamu-ya-wi-mimi (is the ancestor of the Grandees of 
Oho! of the Chieftains of the Tribe of Chihisako,! of the chieftains of 


152 the Tribe of Sakahi,’ of the Dukes of Hi, of the Dukes of Ohokida,? of 


the Dukes of Aso? of the Chieftains of the Granaries of Tankushi," of 
the Grandees of the Sazaki Tribe," of the Rulers of the Tribe of Sazaki,!! 
of the Rulers o° Wo-Hatsuse,!? of the Sozerains of Tsuke, of the Rulers 
of the land of Iyo,4 of the Rulers of the Iand of Shinann,” of the Rolers 
of the land of Thaki in Michinoku,” of the Rulers of the Land of Naka 


153 in Hitachi,7 of the Rulers of the land of Nagasa,’4 of the Suserains of 


Funaki in Ise," of the Grandees of Niha in Wohari™ and of the Gran- 
dees of Shimada. }*! 

1. Afomufa ne murach’. Mamta is said to have been a place in 
the province of Kahachi, The etymology of the name is obscure. 

2, Fretinnd ne monectd, Teshima is said to have been ao place in 
the province of ‘Isa (Sette), The name may signify “luxuriant island,” 

3. Oke ve omi. Oho is said to hove been a place in the province 
af Yamato, The name is mostly written with characters signifying “vast " 
or © numerous.” 

4. Chihirato-te no marcsti. Chihisako is said to have been a place 
in the province of Etchia, But the name of this family has also been 
traced to an incident mentioned in the “Newly Selected Catalogue of 
Family Names” as having occurred in the reign of the Emperor - Ya- 
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riyaku, when, Owing io a verbal error, a tax was collected in children 
instead of in cceocns. The monarch, amused at the mistake, is said to 
have granted to the iax-collecior the “gentile name" of Cithisade, Le, 
“ Little Child.” 

5. Sadaht te ac mudozdi. Sefedi signifies “boundary,” and this 
“gentile name” is traced to the fact, mentioned in the “ Newly Selected 
Catalogue of Family Names," that the founder of the family distinguished 
himself by setting up boundary-marks on the frontiers of different provinces 
in the reign of the Emperor In-giy6 (first half of the fifth century of the 
Christian era). 

6. Ai wo divi Vi (gf) is the name of a province (now two 
provinces) in the sonth western island of Tsukushi. Tt is first mentioned 
im Sect. VV, Note 7. 

+, Olebida wo diet, Chokida is the name of a district in the 
province of Toyo, 

8 <so wo Atei. Aso is the name of a district in Higa, containing 
a etlebrated volcano. 

9, Finbusdd ne mipate wo manosis, 

to, Sasadi-de we eeu. This name is connected by the compiler of 
the “Newly Selected Catalogue of Family Names" with that of the 
Emperor Nin-toku (Oho-saraki no Mikoto}, for which see Sect. CIV, 
Note 18. 

tt. Sasebi-de no mivatsube. 

tz. Ifo detowse wo wtyetingo, This name ts connected with that 
of thé Emperor Mu-retsu, whose name was Wo-Hatsyse no Waka-Sarnk i, 

13. inte mo atahe. Tsuke is the name of a place in Yamato, 

14. fro wo uni ng mipatde. For the province of Tyo see Sect. Vv, 
Note 26, 

1s, Sinan no dend ne mipatsake. For the province of Shgaaae 
(Shimano) see Sect. NAAT, Note 26. 

16. Afcdinedw ne Jéobi we dunt mo omivatnito. A popular deriva- 
tion of Afich#wot is from avchié wo Anat, “the country of the road ," 
Lut a more likely one, sanctioned by Motowori, is from avredt wo ote, the 
furthest of more distant part of the road (For the word “road,” as here 
used, conf. Sect. LXV, Note 2.). It was for many centuries, and is still 
in poetry, a vagte same for the entire north of Japan. /tadi, sometimes 
considered a province, and at others only ranking as a district, formed its 
south-easiern portion along the Pacific sea-board, The name sem to 
signify “rock (or hard}-castle.” 
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17. Jfftech! wo nake no Aue me mivattuéo. Hitachi is a province 
to the south of Thaki. Motowori quotes more than one traditional derivar 
tint of {ta name, the best of wh'ch, taken from the old Topography of 
the province, is Aiva-micht, “ plain road,” referring to the level gatire of 
that part of the country. Vato ia the name of a district. The word 
signifies “middle,” ond may have arisen from the fact of the district 
bearing it being situated between two considerable rivers. . 

18 Jager wd tnat ne euyafiete. Vagos isa district in that por- 
tion of the old province of Kadsusa which was in very early historical 
times cut off from the little province of Aha. The impart of the 
name is pot clear, 

19. Je no Funedi ne atahe, For lee see Sect. XLIX, Note 4. Of 
Funaki nothing is known, ‘The characters with which the name is wrilten 
signify =the.” 

20. Ghari ne .Viha no om’. Wobari is one of the central provinces 
of Japan. ‘The name i of uncertain scar Niha is the name of a 
district, and is of uncertain origin. 

21. Shieeda weet, Shimada is the name of a district in Wohari, 
and signihes “island rice-felda,” 


[SECT. IJV.—EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART X1.—HIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL). | 
His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi ruled the Em- 
pire. Altogether the august years of this Heavenly 
Sovercign Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko were one hundred 
and thirty-seven,’ [lis august mausoleum is on the top 
of the Kashi Spur on the northern aide of Mount Unebi.? 





1 The author's confused style mist not here mislead the student, 
It ts after the decease of the Emperor Jim-mu (Kanm-yamato-ihare-biko), 
who attains to the age of a hundred and thirty-seven, that the Emperor 
Suwi-zel (Kamu-nuna-kahaimimi) begins to rule. 

2 For (neii see Sect. LI, Note 9. Aasdt signifies “oak.” The 
worl rendered "spur" is re. 
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[SEct. LV.—EMPEROR SUI-zE!.] 

i f : ’ *4 
His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi dwelt at the " 
palace of Takawoka in Kadzuraki,’ and ruled the Empire. | 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Kaha-mata-bime,* an- =) 
cestress of the Departmental Lords of Shiki," and begot 154 : 
an august child: His Augustness Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de- = 
tii! (one Deity}, The Heavenly Sovereign’s august years | : 
were forty-five. His august mausoleum is on the Mound 3. 
of Tsukida.* : 


te en 

1. In the province of VYamalo, fadu-wota signifies “high mound.” 

Atefavradi weans @pueraria castle," a name accounted for by a legend in & 
the “ Chronicles," which relates how an earth-spider was caught in this 

place by means of a net made of pueraria tendrils. Kadsoraki was the 

name, not only of a town, but of a district. 

2. fe, the Princess of Kahamata, a place in Kahachi. The name 
signifies “river-fork.” For the omiss'on in this and a few other places 
of the words “daughter of" ete, which might be expected instead of 
“ ancestress,” see Motowori’s Commentary, Vol. XXI, p. 4 

3. SAH mo agefa-netti, Shiki is in Yamato. The  signifeation 
of the name seems to be “stone castle.” 

4. Shiki-tru-Aido signifies “Prince of Shiki.” Muotowori believes “ 
Tamade to be in like manner the name of a place, while he interprets av 
as the common abbreviation of the Honorific (?) enim. 

5. A place in Vamate. Motoworl derives the name from trek? 
modem off), the “ibis,” and fa, * rice-feld,” 





(SECT. LVI.—EMPEROR AN-NEI.] . : 

His Augustness Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de-mi dwelt in the 
palace of Ukiana at Kata-shiha,' and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Akuto-hime,’ daughter 
of the Departmental Lord Haye,* elder brother of Kaha- 
mata-bime, and begot august children: His Augustness. 
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Toko-ne-tsu-hiko-irone,‘ next His Augustness Oho-yamato- 
hiko-suki-toma,’ next His Augustness Shiki-tsu-hiko” Of 
the august children of this Heavenly Sovereign,—three 
Deities, — His Augustness Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tomo 
[was he who afterwards] ruled the Empire. There were 
two Kings,’ children of the next [brother], His August- 


155 ness Shiki-tsu-hiko. One child" (was the ancestor of the Terri- 


torial Lords of Suchi in Iga,” of the Territorial Lords of Nabari,” and 
of the Territorial Lords of Minn);" one child," His Augustness 
Wa-chi-tsumi,” dwelt in the palace of Miwi in Ahaji." 
So this King had two daughters: the name of the elder 
was Hahe-irone,” and another name for her was Her 
Augustness Princess Oho-yamato-kuni-are ;“ the name of 
the younger was Hahe-irodo." The Heavenly Sovereign's 
august years were forty-nine. Augustum mausoleum est 
in privatis partibus Montis Unebi." 





t. In Kahachi: wha signifies “floating hole.” Agte-sAtia is 
said to signify “ hard rock" (4afa-240); but this seems doubtfol, and the 
reading given by the characters in the text ia not. Aiwa-nifda, but Ate 
phihe, 

2 #é, Primcess. of Akuto, or Akuta,—for the latter form of the 
maine is more common. There exists a place thus called in Setisu. The 
derivation of the word is olwcure. 

3 06Ageteennpiisioye, ‘The reading of this name is obscure, and its 
derivation uncertain. 

4. drome signifes “elder brother" or “elder sister." The rest of 
the compound is obscure, 

§ The first three elements of the compound signify “Great Yamato 
Mrinee.” The last two are obscure, but Motowori identifies mdi (see Note 
4 to preceding Sect.) 

6, fe. “Prince of Shiki"; so called, it is supposed, with refercnce 
to the place of residence of his grandfather. | 

7; The character thus translated is 7, of which “ King" is the 
original and proper signification, To jadge by some other passages in the 
ancient histories, it had not yet in the 8th century altogether paled to! 
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the lesser meaning of “prince,” which has belonged to it in Inter times 
when denoting Japantse personages, It is still, as far-as possible, used 
to denote the rulers of all countries excepting Japan, the zealous admirers 
of the native Literature and institutions even designating by it the Em, 
peror of China, who, one would have thought, had a special right to. the 
more Honorific title of Emperor, which h's own subjects were the first. to 
invent. On the whole, there’ore, “ King" seems to be the most appro- 
priate rexdering. The characters Fide are, by analogy, rendered “Queen,” 

§ "The text has “ descendant"; but it must here be corrmpt or at 
least faulty, as may be seen by the omission of the proper nate. 

9. Ja no Suchi no inaki. The etymology of fea and that of Swe he 
are alike obscure, See however Motowori’s Commentary, Vol, XXI, p 
13, for the traditional derivation of the former, It is the name of a 
small province which in very ancient times formed part of the province 
of Tse, 

10, .Nateri we inaki. Nabari isin Iga, ‘The name significs, +hiding.” 

tt. Afiew ne inak. Minn, not to be confounded with the provinee 
of the same name, is a place in Iga. ‘The name probably signifies “three 
moors. 

12, fe. the other child. 

13%. Motoworl reads Ciehitisnd. In any case, the mame remains 
obscure. 

14, For Abhaji see Sect. VI, Note 3. Aff-w? signifies “ august well,” 
and the name is traced fo the custom of bringing water from the Ustad 
of Ahaji for use in the Imperial Palace, as mentioned in Sect. CXXIX of 
the present work, and elsewhere in the early literature, 

15. frome means “elder sister.” Hake is of uncertain import, i 
being written with completely different characters in the two hetories. 

16, Oho-yamnato- keani-are-Aijee-ne-mi koto. Chmyamate kett signifes 
“the land of Great Yamato.” and Arme signifies “ princess" or “maiden.” 
Motowori suggests that arr, which is an obscure word, may signify “pure.” 

17. fredo signifies “younger sister.” For Aake conf. Note 15. 

18 Sei. in interiori parte montis, «gy. in spelunca. Motowori ex- 
plains the use of the term by reerence to such words as fooy, where the 
name of a portion of the human body is applied to a mountain, In 
Japanese there are others besides ade (foot), sah os tfiadadr, dare 
and £oshi. 
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[SECT, LVI.—EMPEROR I-TOKU, | 

His Augustness Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tomo dwelt in 
the palace of Sakahiwo at Karu,’ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded her Augustness Princess 
Futo-ma-waka, another name for whom was Her August- 
ness Princess [hi-bi,* ancestress of the Departmental Lords 
of Shiki,* and begot august children: His Augustness 
Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-wake-shine,” next His Augustness Tagishi- 
hiko* (two Deities} So His Augustness Mi-ma-tsu-hiko- 
kawe-shine [was he who afterwards] ruled the Empire, 
The next His Augustness Tagishi-hiko (was the ancestor of 
the Lords of Chino, of the Lords of Take in Tajima,* and of the Terri- 
torial Lords of Ashiwij” The Heavenly Sovereign’s august 
years were forty-five, His august mausoleum is above 
the Vale of Manago by Mount Unebi.” 





1. Karu, which still remains as a village in the province of Vamato, - 
was famous down to the early historical days of Japan, being often men- 
tioned by the poels. The derivation of the name is quile uncertain. 
Sabodi-we probably signifies “boundary mound.” 

2. #ute-ma-weba-Aime-ne-misete, The compounsl signifies * vast, true, 
and young princess,” 

+ ip-di-hinne-mo-mfhete. The name seems to signify 4 rige-sun.prin- _ 


4. See Sect. LV, Note 3. 

§- The import of this name is obscure, 

6. #0, perhaps © puider prince." 

7. Chit na waée, For Chinn see Sect. XLIV, Notes 35 and 35, 

5. fuyina mo Tite we woke. Motowori tells us that no mention of 
any place called Take in the province of Tajima is to be found in any 
ither book, 

Asteet mo ina, The same remark applies to this name as to the 
last. The two “gentile names" here mentioned are equally unknown 
except from this pawsage. 

lo, Crehiyama ne Manage-cdonf, It is in Vameto, and is now 
called Moezage. The name signifies “a iandy piace, or desert.” 


cess. 
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(SET. LVIII.— EMPEROR K6-SHO. | 


His Augustness Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-kawe-shine dwelt at. 


the palace of Waki-no-kami in Kadzuraki,' and ruled the 


Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her August- 157 


ness Prin¢ess Yoso-taho, younger sister of Oki-tsu-yoso" 
ancestor of the Chiefs of Wohari,’ and begot august 
children: His Augustness Ame-oshi-tarashi-hiko,’ and 
next His Augustness Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi- 
hito" two Deities) Now the younger brother, His August- 
ness Tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito [was he who afterwards] 
ruled the Empire. The elder brother His Augustness 
Ame-oshi-tarashi-hiko (was the ancestcr of the Grandees of Kasuga,’ 
the Grandees of Ohovake.4 the Grandees of Abha‘a the Grandees of 
Wonu,!® the Grandees of Kak’-no-moto,"! the Grandees of Ichihiwi,! the 
Grandees of Ohosaka,3 the Grandees of Ana,4 the Grandees of Toki," 
the Grandees of Haguri,!@ the Grandees of Chita,'? the Grandees of Muza,'" 
the Giandses of Tsunuyama,™ the Dokes of Ihitaka in Ise, the Dukes 
of Ichishit! and the Rulers of the Land of Chika-tsu-Afumi}=* 

The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were ninety- 
three. His August mausoleum is on Mount Hakata” at 
Waki-no-kami. 

1. In Vamato. “The name of Waki-no-kami is of uncertain deriva- 
tion. In the Chronicles” the Emperor Ko-shi is said to have “dwell 
at the palace of Ikegokoro at Waki-no-kanu.” For Kadsuraki sce Sect: 
LV, Note 1. 

>, Yor-sfoho Some-no-miéoto, Here written phonetically, this name 
appears in the “Chronicles written with characters to which the sipnifica- 
tion of # perfectly ornamented princess" should be attributed to it. 

3. The signification of this name is obscure, but it seems to be con- 
nected in some way with that of the other sister. 

4. [Pohard mo strasai. 

5. Je, heavenly great per'ect. prince.” 

6 Je, “great Vamato perfect prince, country great man." This 
name appenrs in an abbrevialed form in the next sentence. 
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7. Kintega wa omi. Kasoga is a eclebrated place in the province of 
Vamuto, The name is of uncertain origin, though the “Catalogue of 
Family Names" gives a story referring it to Aas gets (#4) 1) ie, “lees 
fence." The curiows combination of characters with which Kasuga is 
written,—#6 J, —may be treed to the Pillow-Word Aarw-Ai me (#82) 
which was pot unnaturally prefixed to a name which so much resembled 
the Verb Aesuave, “to be misty” : | 

S. Ofoyake no emi. Ohoyake is a place in Yamato, The name 
signifies “ great granary." , 

9. haa mo omit. Ahala is a place in Yamashiro. The name 
signifies “ millet-field.” 

10, How no om? Worn is a place in Afumi. ‘The name signifies 
*litthe moor.” | . 

i, AKabinowote-no-omi, Auaki-nemoto signifies “al the bottom of” 
the persimmon-tree,” and the name is said by the compiler of the 
“Catalogue of Family Names" to have been granted to this family in 
allusion to a persimmon-tree which grew near their gate. This name 
waa rendered illustrious in the eighth centery by the poet Kakinomoto 
Hitomaro (sce the present writer's “Classical Poetry of the Japanese,” 
p. 217 ef wy.). | 

12. Jchfdiws ne evi. Ichihiwi is in Vamato. The name may 
signiiy “oak-well.” | 

13, Ofoabe me emt. Ohosaka is a place in Bingo. The name 
signifies “great hill, or pass.” 

14. dna no oi, Ana ita department in Bingo, The name signifies 
“hole” or “ cave.” 

1s. Yubi wo om’, Taki is a district in Tamba. The name, which 
is a common one in Japan, means “ water-falls.” 

16. Jfaguri ne omi, Haguri is a district in Wohari. The significa- 
tion of the name is obscure. 

17. Chita wo emi, Chita is a district in Wohari, The signification 
of the name is obscure. 

18. Musa wo oni. Mudea is a district in Kadzusa, ‘The nome 
seems to be a corruption of the Chinese words gt}, " warlike archer.” 

19. Fiwewrama ne cor. The family, the place, and the significn- 
tion of the name are alike obscure. 

20. fie wo Jhifaka me imi. Thitaka is the name of a district, and 
is traced to the signification of “abundant rice.” 

21. Shishi wo Swi, Tehishi is a district in Ise, The signification 
af the name is obscure ad ke 
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22. Citea fa fee no Avnt-weomiyatnte, For Chika-teu-Afumi af 
eee Sect. AXIX, Note 20, 
23, In Yamato, ‘The signification of the naine is obsure. 


a 


[SECT. LIX.—EMPEROR KOAN. | 
His Augustness Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito 
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dwelt in the palace of Akidzushima at Muro’ in Kadzu- ‘ce 
raki, and ruled the Empire, This Heavenly Sovereign zi. 
wedded lis niece Her Augustness Princess Oshika,’ and 2 
begot august children ; His Augustness Qho-kibi-no-moro- | 
susumi: next His Augustness,* Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko- oo 
futo-ni# (two Deities). So His Augustness Oho-yamato-ne- 159 
ko-hiko-futo-ni [was he who afterwards] ruled the 


Empire. The heavenly Sovereign's august years were = _ 
one hundred and twenty-three. His august mausoleum + 
is on the Mound of Tamade.’ 





1. In Yamato, Afvre signifies “cave or “pit?! Aétcewchtma, oak 
the Island of the Diagon-Fly,” is frequently weed as an alternative name 
of Japan (see Sect. V, Note 26), See also the Emperor Vi-riynko's song ~~ 
given in Sect, CLVL a 

3. Oshifa-dimenemidoto, The name Citra, which is obscure, — 
appears. in the “Chronicles * tuder the form of Os4/, which has generally = 


been interpreted by Mctoworl (whom the translator follows) as a corrup- 
tion of efeshi, “great.” This version of the name makes it harmonise 
with that of the Princess's father. 

3. See Sect. LA, Note 11. 

4. ‘This name seems to signify “ Great Yamato's Lord Prince, the 
Vast. Jewel.” 

5. amends ne woke. In Yanuto. For this name see Motowori's 
Commentary, Vol. XXL, pp. 37- 35. 
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[SECT, LX.—EMPEROR KO-REL. | 

His Augustness Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-futo-ni dwelt 
at the Palace of Ihodo at Kuruda,' and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Prin- 
cess Kuhashi,? daughter of Ohome,* ancestor of the De- 
partmental Lords of Tohochi," and begot an august 
child; His Augustness Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru’ 
(one Deity), Again he wedded Princess Chiji-haya-ma-waka 
of Kasuga," and begot an august child: Mer Augustness 
Princess Chiji-haya’ (one Deity), Again wedding Her 
Augustness Princess Oho-yamato-kuni-are," he begot 
august children: Her Augustness Yamato-to-mo-so-bime ;" 
next his Augustness Hiko-sashi-kata-wake ;" next His 
160 Aygustness ~Hiko-isa-seri-biko," another name for whom 
is iis Augustness Oho-biki-tsu-hiko; next Yamato-to-bi- 
haya-waka-ya-hime™ (four Deities). Again he wedded 
Haheirodo,” younger sister of Her Augustness Princess 
Are, and -egot august children,—His Augustness Hiko- 
same-ma," next His Augustness Waka-hiko-take-kibi- 
tsu-hiko” (two Deities). The august children of this 
Heavenly Sovereign [numbered] in all eleven Deities 
(five kings and three queens). So His Augusutness Oho-yamato- 
n¢-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru [was he who afterwards] ruled the 
Empire. The two Deities His Augustness Oho-kibi-tsu- 
hike and His Augustness Waka-take-kibi-tsu-hiko together 
set sacred jars'™ at the front” of the River Hi” in Hari- 
ma ;"" and, making Harima the mouth of the road,” sub- 
dued and pacified the Land of Kibi. So His Augustness 
nor Olho-kibi-tsu-hiko (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Kamu-tsu- 
michi in Kibi#t “The next, His Aagustness Waka-hiko-take- 
kibi-tsu-hiko (was the ancestor of the Grandces of Shimo-tau-michi in 
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Kibi#? and of the Grandees of Kasa®). The next His Augustness 
Hiko-same-ma (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Ushika ia Harima*?'.) 
The next, His Augustness Hiko-sashi-kata-wake (wes the 
ancestor of the Grandees of ‘Tonami in Keahi,™ of the Grandees of Kuni- 
saki in the Land of ‘loyo,® of the Dukes of Ihobara,“ and of the Mari- 
time Suzcrains. of Tsunuga).* The Heavenly Sovereign’s august 
years were one hundred and six, His august mausoleum 
is at Umasaka at Katawoka. 

1, In Yamato, /io-de signifies “hut door.” Atereda (Atrreda 
would be the more natural reading) signifies “ black rice-feld.” 

2, Awharai-Ainve-no-misoto. ‘The names signifies “ beautiful princess.” 

3. This seems to have been originally not a personal name, bot the 
name of a place in Wohari. 

4. To-hecki no agafanati. Tohochi isa district in Yamato, ‘The 
name seems to signify “ten mars.” 
re: This name signifies “great Yamato’s lord prince who rules the 

6. Amaya-ne-chiji-haya-wa-weka-Aime. “This name probably signites 
“(he thousand fold brilliant trely young princess of Kasuga,” For Kasuga 
s*e Sect. LVUOI, Note 7. 

7. Chiji-haya- ime no-mskote, i2., probably thousanid-fold brilliant 
princess.” 

§ Che-yamuto-tuni-are-hime-momikote, See Sect. LVI, Note 10. 

9, Motowori assigns to this name the signification of * Vamaty's 
lnindred thousand-fold illustrious princess.’ arul has a very long note on 
the subject in Vol. XXL, p. 42, cf sty. 

10, ‘The signification of this name is nol clear. 

11, fe, “prince valorously advancing prince.” The alternative 
name signifies * Great Prince of Kibi," and both refer to his conquest of 
the province of Kibi as related a little further on in this Section. Moto- 
worl gives good reasons- for sapposing that O4o-bhimomory-sunml, 1c. 
“He Who Completely Advances in Great Kibi,” is but, another form of 
the same name, erroneously inserted in the account of the preceding 
reign (see Sect. LIX, Note 3.) 

iz, /¢, perhaps “ Vamato's bandred-fold wondrous brilliant young 
ornamental Princess." ‘Tne name resembles that of the elder sister. 

13. For this and the next following names sre Sect, LVI, Notes V7 
and 6 respectively. 
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14. This nome is obscure, and differs from that given in the parallel 
passage of the “Chronicles,” where we read Sashima. The latter sounds 
more guthentic, 

15. fe, “the young prince the brave prince of Kibi” ‘This name 
refers to his conquest of Kibi, as related o few lines further on, 

16. fe. earthenware jars of a moderate size, probably intended to 
hold the rice-liquor offered to the gods. Being easily broken, they were 
planted in the ground up to a certain height, 

17, The probable meaning of this peculiar capression is “a bend 
in the river,” 

(8. Written with the character 3. “ice,” which may however be 
only phonetics, No river of this name is anywhere ele mentioned as 
Howing through the province of Harima, and one is tempted to suppase 
that there is some confusion with the celebrated river Hi, whieh figures 
so frequently in the Ideumo eyele of legends. 

19. One of the central provinces of Japan, on ithe northern shores 
of the Inland Sea. Some derive the name from Aqgi-Aara, * lespedeza 
moor,” while others, connect ii with Jory, a “needle.” Neither etymology 
has much to recommend it. 


20. fz, “their point of departure." It must also be remembered 
that “road” come to have the sense of “circuit " o “ province,” so that 
We might trauslate this plirase by “the commencement of the circuit” 
Ceay, such denominations as AwAt me onichi mo auch), Aoci me echt me 
vote, onl Avoid we michi mo shied for what are in modern parlance the 
provinces of Echisen, Etchid and Echign. The region genres! to the 
capital was call.d the mouth, while equally graphic designations were 
hestowed cn the more remot: districts, It was, ay we learn by compari- 
son with a passage in the history of the reign of the Emperor Sii-fin (sec 
sel. LAVI, Note 13), customary thus to plant earthenware jars in the 
earth al ihe point whence an anny started on an expedition, this being 
conndered a means of invoking upon it the blessing of the gods. Not 
only to, but down to the Middle Ages travellers in general were in thee 
hubt of worshipping a! the shrine of the pod of roads, For “road "* in 
the sense of * circuit,” “ provinge,” or “ administrative division” see Sect. 
LAYVI, ote 2, : 

21. Ath we Acme-tyewichi me ami, Awu-tos-micht ie, © the 
Upper Road” or “Circuit,” was the ancient name of the province of 


Bizen (or of a portion of it), which formerly was a part of the Land of 
Kibi, 
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a2. Atii we shimo-du-michi wo oni. Shine-tsu-michi means “ the 
lower road,” and was the ancient name of a pertion of the province of 
Bitchia, which formerly was a part of the land of Ribi, 


23. Awta mo emi, te, “Grandees of the Mat,” a “gentile name” = 
which is referred by the compiler of the “ Catalogue of Family Names" -. 
to an incident in the reign of the Emperor 0-jin, which he however hy é 
ho means clearly relates (see Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XX pp. 57-53). . “ 

24. Afarima no Ushiba mo emf Ushika is the name of a place. It ws 
‘s written with characters signifying “cow and deer,” bot the tre deriva- a 


tion is quite uncertain, 
25. Aoi mo Tonami wo omi. Toonami is a district im Etchia, 
The significat’on of the name is uncertain. . 
26, Tiyv-deni ne Aunisadi mo oti, Konisaki is a district in Bongo, 
‘The name seems to signify “ land's end.” 
27. dhobrra wo Mei, Yhobara is a district im Suruge. The signities- a 
tien of the name is obscure. ; 
25. Jimmy? no mud Ko aiede, For Tsunuga ste Sect. Cl, Notes 3 
and 12, Perhaps the name should rather be rendered “the Surerains of 
Ama in Tsinuca,” as Ama may, after all, as Motowori suggests, be here 
the name of a place. 
59, In the Province of Yamato, Alaviz-mweda signifies “ side-mound " - 
or “incomplete moand." feueseba signihes «“horse-hill of “ horse- 
pass.” Umasaka should perhaps be understood as the particular designs. 
tion of a partion of the ascent of Katawoka, which is mentioned in the 
« Chronicles” as the name of a mountain, 


[SHET. XLI.—EMPEROR KO-GEN. | 162 
His Augustness Oho-yamato-ne -ko-hiko-kuni-kuru 


dwelt in the palace of Sakaki-bara at Karu,’ and ruled 

the Empire. This heavenly Sovereign wedded Her 

Augustness Utsu-shiko-me,” younger sister of His August- 

ness Utsu-shiko-wo, ancestor of the Grandees of Hodzumi,*. 

and begot august children: His Augustness Oho-biko,” 

next His Augustness Sukuna-biko-take-wi-gore ;** next His 

Augustness Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi? (these Deities), é 


= 
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Again, wedding Her Augustness I-gaka-shiko-me,* daughter 
of His Augustness Utsu-shiko-wo, he begot an august 
child: His Augustness Hiko-futu-oshi-no-makoto.’ Again, 
wedding Princess Haniyasu,” daughter of Awotama™ of 
Kafuchi, he begot an august child, His Augustness Take- 
iani-yasu-biko™ (one Deity), The august children of this 
Heavenly Sovereign [numbered in all five Deities]. So 
His Augustness Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi [was 
he who afterwards] ruled the Empire. The children of 


'3his elder brother, His Augustness Oho-biko, were His 


Augustness Take-nuna-kaha-wake™ (ancestor of the Grandecs of 
Abe); next His Augustness Hiko-inakoshi-wake.“ (This 
wae the auces‘or of the Butler Grandecs.)" His Augustness Hiko- 
futsu-oshi-no-mikoto wedded Princess Takachina of Kadzu- 
raki,” young sister of Olvo-nabi," ancestor of the Chiefs 
of Wohari,” and begot a child: the Noble Umashi Uchi.” 
(This was the ance-tor of the Grandees of Uchi in Yamashiro. F! 
Again, wedding Princess Yama-shita-kage,” younger sister 
of Udzu-hiko,™ ancestor of the Rulers of the Lord of 
Ki," he beget a child, the Noble Tule-Uchi™ The 
children of this Noble Take-Uchi [numbered] in all nine 
‘seven males and two females),—[namely] the Noble of Hata- 
no-Y¥ashiro,” [ who | (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Hata, 
of the Grandees of Hayashi of the Grandees of Hami,™ of the Grand es 
of Hoshikaha,” of the Grandees of A‘umi?! and of the Dukes of the 
Hlatsuse Tribe);* next the Noble Kose-no-Wo-Kara™ [who] 
(was the ancestor of the (Grandees of Kose of the Grandees of the 
Sazaki Tribe™ and of the Grandees of the Karu Tribe) next the 
Noble Soga no Ishikaha” [who] (was the ancestor of the 


(Grandees of Soga® of the Grandees of Kahanobe” of the Gran- 


dees of ‘Tanaka, of ihe Grandees of Takamoko,"” of the Grandes 
of Woharida#? of the Grandees of Sakurazi“ and of the 
Granders of Kishida);#" next the Noble Heguri-no-Tsuku,” 
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[who] (was the anceator of the Grandees of Heguri# of the Grondeces 
of Sawara,t and of the Umami-kchi Chiefs); next the Noble Ki- 
no-Tsunu®™ [who] (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Ki,“ of the 
Grandees of Tsunu,™ and of the Grandees of Sakamoto); next. Prin- 
cess Mato of Kume:™ next Princess Nu-no-iro;" next 
Kadzuraki-no-Nagaye-no-sotsu-biko™ [who] (was the ancestor 


of the Grandees of Tamate of the Grandets of Tkoha,{t of the Grandees 166 


of Ikuye™ and of the Grandees of Agina),” moreover [there was] 
the Noble Waku-go™ (the ancestor of the Gtandees of Yeoums)." 
This Heavenly Sovereign's august years were fifty-seven. 
His august mausoleum is on the mound in the middle 
of the Pool of Tsurugi.™ 
walt | os 

_ a. In Yamato. For Karo se Sect. LVI, Note 1. Soka Ap berrat 
signifies “houndary moar.” * 

2, fe, perhaps, “the beautiful bat alarm'ng female.” _ 

3. #2, perhaps, “the beantifel but alarming male." 

4. Hodsumé me oni. ‘There are several places called Hodrumi in 
variows provinces. The name appears to signify “piling up rice-ears."" 

5. Je, “great prince.” 
6. fe, “little prince-fierce-boar-heart,” the boar being known for 
its savage disposition. | 
>, Excluding the last member of the compound, this nome signifies 
young-Vamato-lord-prince-great.” Bid is Wentified by Motowori with 
the word muimé, which so often recura in proper names (see Sect. XII, 
Note 18). 

§ Moltowori explains this name in the sense of “ brilliant-alarming- 
female,” but some doubt must attach to it. 

9. e, perhaps, “ prince vast-great-truth,” 

10, Mont-parw-dine, This namehas already been met with in Seet. 
VII, Note 3% Motowori however supposes that in this place Haniyasu 
should be considered to be the name of a place in Yamato. 

tt. fe, a man called “green jewel" who lived in the province of 
Kafuchi. 

12, Yule signifies “ brave.” For the rest of the name see Note 10, 

13. Tate signifies “brave.” ade is either “young” of “Jord.” 
For Avea-taha see Sect. LI, Note 31. 
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14. be wo coi. ‘There are several places called Abe, and. it is 
doubtlul to which of them the text here refers. 

15. The signification of émadeskd seems to be “ rice-charlot." Hike 
is “ prince,” and terée either “young” or “ lord.” 


16. Aishihaule md oni, This name is traditionally referred to an 
incident in the reign of the Emperor Kei-ki, who is said to have 
bestowed it on one of his attendants who served up to him a particularly 
savoury dish of shell-fish. “Totlers" (perhaps the word might also be 


rendered “ cooks") have been mentioned towards the end of Sect. XXXII, 


and again in the legend of Jim-mo's slaughter of the “earth- “spiders " re- 


lated in Sect, XLVI. 

17. Aatierafi-ne fabachina- Hote noumiéote, The signification of Tinka 
clio is olweore. 

18, By apheresis for Ofo-inedt, the form of the ome given i the 


“Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Ages,” itself perhaps standing hy: i 


apocope for O4efmadite, which would signify “ great rice-prince.” 
19. MWodertd na JAferesat, 


ao. Clot! (ell ne ubene. Cimashi signifies “sweet,” and (rai 


the name of a place in Yamashiro, 
a1, Vowevirs no DA me on. 


22. This name may be rendered literally “the shade beneath the 


mountains: but the signification is “the glow from the autumn leaves 
on the mountain-tide.” 

23. /«, probably “wonderful (or precious) prince.” 

24. AT ne dunt ne mipatmbo mo aya. 


25. Joke Urdi no svkune, Take signifies “brave,” and C/réi is the 
name of a district in Yamato. The common, but erroneous, reading of 


this name is Jide we CAS we svbane. The celebrated personage, who 


may be styled the Methuselah of Japan, i# said to have lived during the 
reigns of five Emperors, who themselves averaged over a hundred years 


of life exch. His own age is variously given as 255, 260, ele. tip’ to 
360 years. 


26, fafa md Yathire wo medune, feta ond Yauhire are suppoked by 
Motewori to be the names of places in Vamato. Vardire signifies “shrine.” — 


ffafa ia of uncertain derivation. 
27. #fala me anit, 


28. Hayardd wo om’, Hayashi is the name of a place in Kawachi, 


atl sign‘fies “ forest.” 


29. Jami ni oni. There is a Hamil in Afomi sid anne Ane 
Tamba, ‘The signification of the name is obsecre, 





| 
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30. Moshifaha no oi. Hashikaha is a place in Yamato. The 
name signifies "star river.” 

gi. Afumi ne oi. For Afumi see Sect. XXNIX, Note 20, 

32. Afaéruse-be wo Avert. For Hatsuse see Sect, CALIL, Note 8, 
«gg. Ae wo Hooter no rokuie, Kose ts the name of a place in 
Variato. ‘The meaning of Wo-kara is obscure. | 

34. Awe wo on. 

4s. Swackide wo oma, See Sect. LIN, Note 10. 

36. Aarube wa ont. 

37. Sega wa Jidihada we sudune. Soga ie a place in Vamntlo, and 
Ishikaha a district in Kabachi, In cases like this it must generally be 
presumed that the family had two seats, or was divided into two branches 
resiiling in different places, Sometimes, however, the original seat and 
that to which the family afterwards removed are meant to he indicated 

38. Saga me oud. “The signification of Soga is obecure. 

99. Agtaned: mo oni. Kahanobe is the name of a district im Setten, 
and signifies *river-bank.” 

40, Yanabe oo omf. Tanaka is the name of a place in Yamato 
and signifies “among the rive-fields." 

gt. Takortnde no omi, “Takamuka seems to be the name of & place 
in Echizen. lis signification is uncertain. : iis 
| 42. Wodarida na oni. Woharida is a place in Yamato, ‘The came 
* scems to mean “litthe ploughed field.” | | 

43. Saburaved no omi. Sakurawi isthe name of a place in Kahachi 
and signifies “ cherry-tree well,” | 

44. Kishida no omi, Kishida is a place in Yamato. ‘The significa- 
tion of the name is not clear. . 

45. Aeguri ne Tube no swdune, Heguri is the name of a district 
in Yamato, and is of uncertain signification. Jiwte (modem deutn), 
~ sowl,” is a name which is referred to a tradition that will be found in 

- Motowori's Commentary, Vol. ANU, p. 29, | 

46. Aegurd me ein. 

47. Sowa ont, Sowara was perhaps a district in Chikuren. 
The signification of the name is obscure, 

48 Unie aeiduhé ve eenresti, The literal significance of the charac 
ters with which (mami tuk? is’ written is “horse anguat post.” Tat 
whether this name had any relation to lores, of whether it should 
simply be regarded as the name of a place is quite ancertain, 


49. AT no Thorn no imkune. Ki is the name of a province, and - 
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Tsun that of a district in another province,—the province of Suhan 
(SuwS), Com. Note 37. 

So. AT mo omi. 

51. diem ma emt. 

52. Sahomots noon, Sakamoto is the name of a place in Idewmi, 
arul signifies “hase of the hill.” 

53: Anme no Motte-Aime. Anate may be, a6 Mutoworl says, the 
name of a place, Tot see Sect. XXXIV, Note 7. In any case the place, 
if it existed, was probably called after some person of the name of Kume. 
‘The signification of Ma-iro is obscure, 

54. Mie-wo-ire-Aiww. The meaning o° this name is obscure, 

§5. Kadzumki is the already frequently mentioned name of a 
district in Yamato, and Nagaye is likewise the name of a place,—whether 
in Yamato or in Kahachi is not certain. It significs “long inlet.” 
Motowori thinks that the syllable so in this place is the same as the 


of Jwnaso, and signifies “ valiant or *¢ fierce.” 


56. Famede wo ont, There is a Tamade in Vamato and another in 
Kahachi, ‘The signification of the name ix uncertain, 

57. fiwta ne ont, The * Chronicles of Japan” tell us that the 
original form of this name /éwhe was wits, fe, “floating deaf,” and 
give a story to mocount for it. See Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XX, 
pp. 36-37, where the reason traditionally given to explain the fact of 
the name Ikuha being written with the character gy is also mentioned ~ 
al length, 

55, Jitwre we om, Ikuye must have been the name of a place; but 
nuthing is known of it, | 

Aging no omi, The same observation applies to this as to the 
preceding name. 

60, Makege wa sofave, MVabugo signifies “young child" of 
“youth,” an Honorite designation, : 

Ot. Sennma me omi, Yenuma la the name of a district in Kaga, 
are) signifies. * fnlet-lagoon." 

62. In Yamato. This pool or lake i# often mentioned in the poems 
of the “Collection of a Myriad Leaves" and was celebrate! for its Jot 
Howers. We hear of it in the “Chronicles of Japan,” as having been 
dug in the reign of the Emperor ()-jin, but it was probably, like many 
others, a natural pool or marsh, which was afterwards finproved, The 
name signifies sabre.” 


lef, Il; Sect. UXU. 205, 


fSECr. LXil.— EMPEROR KAI-KUWA. | 

His Augustness Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi 
dwelt in the palace of Izakaha at Kasuga,’ and ruled 
the Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Prin- 
cess of Takanu,? daughter of Yugori’ the Great Depart- 
mental Lord of Taniha,‘ and begot an august child: His 16; 
Augustness Hiko-yumusumi,” (one Deity’. Again he wedded 
his step-mother, Her Augustness I-gaka-shiko-me," and 
begot august children —His Augustness Mima-kiri-biko- 
iniwe? next Her Augustness Mima-tsuhime® (two Deities), 
Again he wedded Her Augustness QOke-tsu-hime,” younger 
sister of His Augustness Hiko-koni-oketsu," ancestor of 
the Grandees of Wani," and begot an august child: King 
Hiko-imasu® (one Deity). Again, wedding Princess Washi,” 
daughter of the Noble Kadzuraki-no-tarumi," he begot 
an august child,—King Take-tayo-hadzura-wake" (one Deity). 
The august children of this Heavenly Sovereign [ number- 
ed] in all five Deities (four Kings and one Queen}. So His 
Augustness Mi-maki-iri-biko-iniwe [was he who after- 
wards] ruled the Empire. The children of Its elder 
brother, King Hiko-yumusumi were: King Oho-tsutsuli- 
tari-ne," next King Sanugi-tari-ne™ (two Kings). There ,48 
were five Deities daughters of these two Kings. Next 
King Hiko-imasu wedded the Princess of Yena in Yama- 
shiro.” another name for whom was Kari-bata-tobe,” and 
begot children: King Oho-mata,” next King Wo-mata,”’ 
next King Noble [of?] Shibumi* (three Deities). Again, 
wedding Saho-no-oho-kurami-tome,~ daughter of Take- 
kuni-katsu-tome, of Kasuga," he begot children,—King 
Saho-biko >> next King Wo-zaho;” next Her Augustness 
Saho-bime” another name for whom is Sahaji-hime™ 
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(Her Augusiness Saho-bime here mentioned was consort of the Heavenly 
Sovereign Ikume}*” and King Muro-biko™ (four Deities), Again, 
wedding Okinaga-no-midzu-yori-hime," daughter of the 


169 Heavenly Deity Mikage,™ who is held in reverence by 1 


the deacons of Mikami in Chika-tsu-Afumi,™ he begot 

children: King Tatatsu-michi-no-ushi, Prince of Taniha,’ 
next King Midzuho-no-ma-wa-ka;” next King Kami- 
oho-ne,” another name for whom is King Yatsuri-iri-- 
bike; next Midzuho-no-i-ho-yori-hime * next Mimi-tsu-- 
hime ;” (five Deities), Again, wedding his mother's younger 
sister Her Augustness Woke-tsu-hime,” he begat children : 
King Ma-wata of Oho-tsutsuki in Yamashiro ;" next King” 
Hiko-osu;" next kings Iri-ne™ (three Deities) Altogether 
the children of King Hiko-imasu [numbered] in all cleven 
Kings. So the children of the elder brother King Oho- 
mata were: King Ake-tatsu;" next King Unakami®” 


zo (wo Deities}, This King Ake-tatsu (was the ancestor of the Dukes 


of the Homuji Tribe in Ise# and of the Rulers of Sana in Iset*), 
King Una-kamii (was the ancestor of the Dukes of Himeda¥),. The 
next King Wo-mata (was the ancestor of the Dukes of Magari 

in Tagima ©). The next King Noble Shibumi (was the ancestor 
of the Dukes of Sam)” The next King Saho-biko (was the 
ancestor of the Chiefs of the Kusaka Tribe™ and of the Rulers of the 
fand of Kabhi)? The next, King Wo-zaho (was the ancestorof 
the Lords of Kadsunu™ and the Lords of Kanu in Chika-tsu- Afami)4 

The next King Muro-biko (was the ancestor of the Lords of 
Mimi in Wakasa)" King Michi-no-ushi wedded the Lady 
Masu of Kahakami in Taniha and begot children : Her 
Augustness Princess Hibasu; next Her Augustness 
Princess Mitonu ™ next Her Augustness Oto-hime " next 
King Mi-kado-wake™ (four Deities). ‘This King Mikado- 


ryt wake (waa the aucestor of th: Londs of Ho in Mikala). Prince 


Midauho-no-ma-waka, younger brother of this King Michi- 
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no-tishi, (was the ancestor of the Sazerains of Yosu in Chika-tsa- 
Afumi). The next, King Kamu-oho-be (was the ancestor of 
the [Rolers of ] the Land of Minu,™ of the Rulers of the land of Motosu,™ 
and of the Chiefs of the Nagahata Tribe}. The next, King Ma- 
waka of Oho-tsutsuki in Yama-shiro wedded Princess 
Ajisaha of Mone,” daughter of his younger brother Iri-. . an 
ne, and begot a child: King Kami-me-ikadzuchi.” This. = "g 
King wedded Princess Takaki,” daughter of the Grandee hos 
Tohotsu of Taniha,” and begot a child: King Noble 
Okinaga.” This king wedded the Princess of Takanuka 
in Kadzuraki,” and begot children; Her Augustness 
Princess Okinaga-tarashi;* next Her Augustnoss Sora- 
tsu-hime ;" next King Prince Okinaga," (Three Deities. This 172 
King was the ancestor of the Dukes of Homuji in Kibi7* and of the 
of Aso in Harima).® Again King Noble Okinaga wedd- 
ed Princess Inayori of Kahamata,” and begot a child: 
King QOho-tamu-aala.™ (This was the ancestor of the Rulers of 
the land of Tajima)” The above-mentioned Take-toyo-hadzu- 
‘ya-wake (was the ancestor of the Grandecs of Chimori” of the Rulers 
of the Oshinumi ‘Tribe’! of the Rulers of the Mima ‘Tribe of the 
Oshinumi ‘Tribe in Inala? of the Lords of Takanu in Taniba and of 
the Abiko of Yosami}*} The Heavenly Sovereign's august 
years were sixty-three, His august mausoleum is at the 
top of the hill of Izakaha.” 

qs For Kasuga see Sect. LVIII, “Note =. Teskoha js a place. in - 
Yamato, ‘The signification of the name is uncertain. 


2, Tukown-hinve. ‘Takann is the name of a district in Tango, and : 
signifies “bamboo moor." ww, 
3. The signification of this name ie quite obscure. ‘ oa 
4, Furtha no ehe-agate-nusit. Tunthe (modern Zismba) is the name . as 
Pi 


“of a province (formerly including the province of Tango) in Central 
Japan. It is supposed to mean “the place of rice-ficlds,” the rice offered 
‘ai the shrine of the Sun-Goddess in Ise. being brought thence. 


Pas! © 
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5. Mike’ signified # pence.” “The other syllables lof ihe’ came are 


obscure. 


6 See Sect. LXI, Note &. , 

7. ike (&éito) signifies “prince.” The other clements of iis: com 
pound are obserre, | 

&. One is tempted to render this name by Princess of Mima. But 
there is no authority for regarding Mimo either in this or in the preced- 
ing perscal name as_originally the name of a place. 

9. Motowori has no explanation to offer of the syllables Oke-tsu, 
ffime means “ princess.” ; 

40, fife means “prince” and ua/- means “ country," 

1. Wasi we emi, (ont isa place in Vamato, and there is a pass 
or hill of that name (/awé-sete}, The only signification belanginging to 
the word avi is “ crocodile." 

12 /fthoreaom ae mite. Signification obscure. 

13. Or “the Princess of Washi" of “the Engle Princess." Tn 
Japanese MV ashihimee. : 

14 Aafinredl is the name of a district in Yamato, and Motowori 
believes Tarumi to be the name of a place in Settay, 

15. Jinke-feye-Aodsvra-wade wo mide, The first two clements of the 
compound signify respectively “ brave" and “toxoriant,” while the last 
probably means “lord” ‘The signification of Avcwre is chscure. 

16, Ofe-trtmdi-firi-ne no mite. Tsutsuki leing the name of a. 
district in Vamashiro, the whole compound signifies “ prince great ‘sufficing - 
lord of great Tsutsuki.” 

17. Sanagivoriene wo mite, i.¢., “prince sulicing lord of Sanugi,” 
(Sanoki—see Sect. V, Note 6). , 

18, Fawiaskire wo Vewa fet Aine. Vamashiro is the name of a 
province, and Vena that of a plete in Settsu, The signification of the 
Laiter name {fs obscure. 

19. Motowori believes Aurifefa to be the name of a place, and foe 
(fe-me) to signify “old woman," as in the name /elt-deri-de-mee, which 
latter is however exiremely obscure (see Silet, XVI, Note 42, 

2, Ohomafa wo mite. The signification of this name and of the 
Parallel pime of the younger brother is obscure. r 

1, MWoemata no mike. 

22. Sidon ne Sudune nr tke, Shibumi is probably the name of 
a place, there being a Shibumi in Ise, | 

23. Sake is the name of 3 well-known place in Yamato, and Aiwramé 
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f 
is ‘supposed by Motowori to be the name of a place in Wakasa, (do 
means “great,” and fome, according to Motowori, -means “old women” 
or simply “female.” Conf. Note 19. 

24. Aiuga no Tike-buni-defsn-ferve, Motowori suppose this to be 
the name, not of te father, but the mother of the princess just mention- 
ed. Fuhr signifies "brave," and dani “land.” The meaning of Aafna is 
olwcure. 

25. Sahotihe mo mike, ie. “ Prince of Saho.” 

36. Weedon mito, Le., “little (gat. ‘younger ”) prince of Saho,” 

27. fe. the princess of Saho,. 

28. It is uncertain whether we should undertand this tame fo 
signify “ princess Sahaji" or “the princess of Sahaji," bot the latter 
seems the more probable. : 

29, £2, the Emperor Sui-nin. 

30. Anrodife ne mike. Afuro-fike signifes. “ Prince of Muro,” 
Muro being a place in Vamato, It signifies “dwelling and specially 
“cave” 

qr. Je, flourishing and good princess of Okinaga,” the la'ler being 
the name of a place in Afumi (Crmi). Its signification is not clear. 

gs. de te Afthaga we demi. The significntion of Mikaga is 
ro as is also the connection between this deity and the deacons of 
ikami. 

33. The signification of the name Mikami is obscure, The word 
rendered “deacon” is 4ufwri, the name of an inferior class of Shinta 
‘priests. See for a discussion of the etymology of the word, etc, Mr. 
Gatow's remarks on p. st2 of Vol. WIT, of these Transactions. For 
(Chika-tsu-Afumi see Sect. XXEX, Note 20, 

34. Thatha no Aiko Tufotemickt-nowhi no mike, The significa- 
tion of Zivuém ia obscure, but we may accept it as the personal name of 
‘the worthy here mentioned. Aficht-ne-n047 means “master of the road,” 
i.e. “lord of the province.” 

36. Afideudo no ma-waka wo mito, Le. “the True Young King of 
Midsuho," Midzuho being the name of a place in Afumi. It probably 
means “fresh young rice-cars.” 

36, Atereotene ne mide, |e. probably, “ prince divine great lord.” 
_ 39. Vatrrri-fri-bibe wo wih, Vatsuri is the name of a village in 
Yamato, ard is of encertain origin. ‘The signification of fri is obsecre. 

38. Fhe signifies “ five hundred” and yort probably signifies “ good." 
‘The compound may therefore be taken to mean #“manifoldly excellent 
princess of Midzuho,” 
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39. Ze, probably # the Princess Miwi” (Miwi-dlera in Afumi). Sah 


signifies “three wells.” 
40, ‘This name is parallel to that which has been comnentest on in 
Note 9 to this Section. 


at. Vewardive-mo ofo- Tinted no ma-wada ne mike, All the elements 


of this compound have already appeared in this Section. — 
42. /ffkeom wo mite, The signification of om is obscure. 
43. . deine wo wfie. Signification obscure. | 
44. Adetete ne mike. See Sect. LXXIT, Note 20. ' 
45. Unaheni ne miko. See Sect. LXAXIT, Note tg. 


a6. Je no Sfomuji-te no diet. See the mention of the establish. 


ment of this Clan at the end of Sect. LAXIL 
a7. fie no Sana no miyatruke, The etymology of Sana is obscure. 
48. Jfimeda ne diei. Vimeda & ao place in Maal The significn- 
tion of the name is obscure. 
40.  Tiginne me Afagiri no Bini. Tagima is the name of a district 


in Yamato, and is of uncertain origin. Magari is the name of a place, . 


and means * crook " or “ beni.” 


50, Sara ae tii. Sasa is the name of a place in Iga, anil is of 


uncertain signification. 

St. Amibabe wo murestt, j 

52. Aadi no dunt mo mipatmbe. For Kahi see Sect. LXXXVI, 
Note 1. 

53. Aware no woke, Kadenou is the name of a district in Yama- 
shiro, and signifies “ purraria moor.” 

oq. Chika-tw: Afni we Aone no wade: Kono is a village in Afomi, 
The nome is written with characters signifying “mosquito moor.” — 

§§. Wiehere mo Aime no corte, Mimi is the name of village, and 
is of uncertain sienifeation. 


6. Fanthe noe Awhotom! no Macw ne fratme. Masa is of uncertain 7 
derivation. Kahakami is the name of a village, now comprised in the | 


province of Tango, It signifies “ river-lead.” 

$7. Jfidan-Aime. The signification of this name is obscure, 

g8. 0 Miatonn-Aiee. “The signification of this name is obscure. 

50. Jw, “the younger princess.” 

bo. ‘This name, which is written §RGESI >, is carious, and Motowori 
has no sugerstion to make touching its interpretation, 

Ot. Affkata we fie we toabe. Ho ia, the name of a district, aud ts of 
chscure derivation, Mikaha is the name of a maritime provinces Tt 
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signifies * three sivers,"” with reference tu two lame rivess which flow 

‘hrough it and to another which forms the boundary between Mt and the 

province of Wohari. | 

ba, Chika-teu-Afumi no Yarn no atale. Vasu is the name of a district, 

and is of uncertain origi. 

) 63. Afinw wo dunt ne [siratswto). ‘The word evpafmedts, which is 
not in the text, is supplied in Motowori’s éana reading. 

64. Alston no huni no mipatinds, Motosn is the name of a district 
in Mino, and seems to signify “original dwelling-place," 

65. Magmhatade mo mnneraai. Nagahata is the name of a place in 
Hitachi, and seems to signify “long loom.” 

&, Mone no Ajisaha-dime, ‘This name is particularly obscure, and 
Mone probably corrupt. | 

67. Aani-metkadsnchi no site, Motowori thinks that thia name 
signifies “fierce like a crab's eye,” with reference perhaps to some personal 
peculiarity of the prince who bore it, 

68. Juboti-Aime. ‘This name is obscure and perhaps corrupt. 

69. Yaniha wo Tohotee omni, This name is obscure. 

70. Otinagr mo sudwne ne mike. For Okinaga sce Note 31 to this 
a. Nedaurati wo Takanwha-hime. Takanuka is the name of a 
place in Yamato. It is written with characters signifying “ high brow,” 

72. Obinaga-tarashi-hime. Okinaga is the name of a place (ste 
Note 31). Yura? is an Honorific designation, signifying literally 
ssufficient," dz, “ perfect,” and is supposed by Motoworl to have been 
‘bestowed after death un this princess, who was the celebrated conqueror 
of Korea, and is better Known to fame by her “canonical name” of 
- Jingd Kage. 

73. fe, “the princess of the sky.” 
o4. Obinage-hiky no mito 
“5, Aili ne Fomuji ne kit, Homuji is the name of a district in 
‘Vhe modem province of Hinge, and may perhaps be of Chingse origin. 
96. Harina no Aso no died. Aso is the name of a place, and is of 
uncertaln origin. ; 

o7.. Aahamata ne fea-yortdime. Kahamata (“ river-fork") is the 
naade of 2 place in Kohoch'. Ja syniles aree,” and pers probably 
signifies “good "in this and numerous other proper names 
98. Ohotame-nnbe we waite. This nome is obscure. Motowori thinks - 
“(hat Fiwascata may be the name of a place, and signifying “ winding 
escent.” 
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79. Yujina wo duet nto mivatée, For Tajima see Sect, LAXIV,. 
Nobe 1. 

80, Chi-mori ae emi, Chi-mert signifies “road-keeper,” and perhaps 
we should translate this “gentile name" by “road-keeping grandecs,” 
ani suppose that anciently they may have performed some functions in 
which the bestowal of it originated. 

St. Oshtwnmi-de wo miyaiude. Oshinwni is the name of a district 
in Yamato, and is of uncertain import. 

82. Afina-fe me miyatnéo. Perhaps we should other translate thus, 
“the Rulers of Minabe," for the name is altogether obscure, 

83. J/ntha mo Oshinwmi-Ae, Motoworl supposes a branch of this — 
family, which was originally established in Yamato, to have removed 
the province of Inaba; 

84. funthe we Totann no wate. Takanu is the name of a district 
in the modern provinee of Tango. It signifies “high moor.” 

55. Yoram we oh do. Vosami is the name of a place in Kahachi 
and is of uncertain origin, though the legends connect with the word 
am, “a net” (see Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XXII, pp. Si) It is 
chiefly known on account of its lake or pool, which is oftey mentioned 
in the early Poctry, finite is a very rare “gentile name,” which in the 
“Catalogue of Family Names" is written with the characters TETR, but 


_ is denved by Motowori from $f fe, i2., “my grandchildren.” 


86. In Yamato. ‘The name is of wicertain origin. 


73 (SECT. LXIL—EMPEROR si-jin (PART L.—GENEALOGIES).] 


His Augustness Mima-ki-iri-biko-iniwe dwelt at the 
Palace of Midzu-gaki at Shiki," and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovercign wedded Tohotsu-no-ayu-me-me-_ 
kuhashi, daughter of Arakaha-to-be," Ruler of the land 
of Ki," and begot august children: His Aucustness Toyo- 
ki-iri-biko,® and next Her Augustness Toyo-suki-iri-bime* 
(two Deities). Again, wedding the Great Princess of Ama, 
ancestress of the Chiefs of Wohori,” he begot august 
children: His Augustness Oho-iri-ki;’ next His August- 
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ness Ya-saka-no-iri-biko; next Her Augustness Nuna-ki- 
no-ri-bime: next Her /\ugustness Towochi-no-iri-bime™ i 
(four Deities), Again, wedding Her sAugustness Priwcesss io 
Mimatsu," daughter of His Augustness Ohe-biko, he 
begot august children: His Augustness [kume- iri-biko- 
isachi? next His Augustness Iza-no-ma-waka We next 
Her Augustness Princess Kuni-kata ;" next Her August- 159 
ness Princess Chiji-tsuku-yamato,” next Her Augustness 
Princess Iga; next His Augustness Yamato-Hiko"” (six 
Deities). The august children of this Heavenly Sovereign 
[numbered] in all twelve Deities (seven Kings and Queens), 


/ 


tame | 


en 1a nite 


a 


So His Augustness Ikume-iri-biko-isachi [was he who Ps 
afterwards] ruled the Empire. The next, His August- = 
ness Toyo-kt-iri-biko (was te ancestor fof the Dukes] of Kami- "a 
+ teu keen, and the Dukes of Shimo-tai-ke-no).” The younger sister "2 


Her Augustness Princess Toyo-Suki (was high-pricstess 0 
the temp'c of the Great Deity of Tie) tt ‘The next brother, His. a 
Augustness Olio-iri-ki (was ancestor of the Grandees of Noto}™ | 
The next, His Augustness Yamato-hiko,—(is the time of this 





King a hedge of min was the fist time set in the madeoleim)-+ . 

t In Yamato, Siét probably signies “stone castle" (esat-d1). —— 
Aidsagadi-siguifies “ fresh young hedge,"—an Honorific designation of ile ; v 
hedge round the Emperor's abode, which passed into a Proper Naine. 2 

2, According to Motowori’s exegesis, this nome isa rather. remark- " 
‘plile instance of verbal usage, aya-me (" trout-cyes ") being not properly a. 
part af the uame at all, but only a lillow-Woad for what fullows, view =. 
Mebadushi-time, £2. % Prineess Neauti ul Eyes.” Zidofew is the same of “3 
a place in the province of Ki, signi ying * far harbour.” 

3, Arcbrha is the name of a place in Ki, and signife; © rotgh (fe =. 
impetuous and dangerous) river.” ‘The syllables fe are of uncertain . 
import, - a 

4g. At mo Ave ne mipatinde, ’ "N 

s. Topo significs * luxuriant" and éiée (arto) “prine:." “The other 3 
element* of the compound are obscure, | = 
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6. fine (Aine) signifies “ princess,” and swét is identified by Moato- | 
wort with Shiki, the name of the residence of the monarch whose — 


daughter this princess was, 


7. 


cae ee pees Ama is the name of a desteict in Wohari, anal 





x “Wehari eee. 


%. The signification of this and the two following names is ticerlatne: 


10. Jowock! is the name of a disirict in Vamato. 


TE 


Mimotme-Atme. Sipgnifcation uncertain. 


Iz. Signification uncertain, # 


13. The syllables ava and wate, literally “tre and young " or 


“truly young" are honorific, 4a is of doubtful signification, 


14, Anwi-deta-dime. Ava’ means * country," ad fats here pro- 


bably signifies “hard” of “ firm,” 


15. Clip-twku-pomets-hinie. 


and Fewa‘e is she name of a province. Jiwéu is obscure. 


16. Jra-dioe Jew is the mime of a district and of a Savieae (see - 


Sets. LVI Note gi. 


ij. 


f#,@Vomato Piinse,” 


15, Aiami-tso-ke-0m [no fimé], ‘The character 3t (Dukes) is sipplied 
by Motowori, ‘This is the ancient form of the name now prounced AD. 


dike (conf.  Shinve-fru-he-nu comuptied tu Siimefete). ‘The author of 


the “Inquiry into ihe Mcauing of the Names cf All the Provinces’ 

draws attention to the euriuws faet that, whereas the final syllable sw of 
the original word is dropped in speaking, it is the Ae which is droppet 
in writing—the original form of the name, as written, being aG5F, 


whereas now only the first two of these three characters are ased. Its 
aignibeation is supposed to be “upper vegetation-mopr,” 4 (a5) being 


regarded as the Archaic general term for trees and grasses, identical with 


4e that means “hair,” vegetation having struck the carly speakers of 


oe languse as being similar to the hairs on the bodics of men and 
east. 


1. inetd no di, Shee means “ lower.” For the rest 


of the name sce preceding Note. Boih names are those of provinces in 
Easiern Japan, 


al,”” e0¢, 
at. 
a2. 


20, Or more literally, “worshipped and celebrated the festivals 


My of the San-Guddes: (lma-terueu). 
Vert mo ami, Noto, formerly a part of the province of Echizen, 


O4jjé probably means “a thousand," 
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is the name of the peninsula that juts out info the Sea of Japan oo the 
western coast o” the Main Island; ‘The etymology of the name is obscure. 

23. ‘The meaning of this imperectly formed serrence is: “On the 
cecasion of “the interment of the next prince, His Augustness Yamato- 
hiko, the custom of setting a row of the deceased prince's retainers 
round his grave and burying them alive was first intradaced.” For a 
further notice of this custom see Sect. LXXV, Note 4. According to 
the “Chronicles,” the #anciert” custam of burying retainers up to them 
necks in the neighbourhood of their lord's grave was abolished a‘ter this 
very same interment. Motowori endeavours to reconcile the two stale- 
ments by supposing that the custom was really an old one, bot that on 
the dceasion here mentioned the number of victims was inereased to an 
unprecedented degree, so that, as. related in the “ Chronicles,” their 
cries, while their heads were being pulled to pieces by the crows and 
dogs, filled the Emperot with commiseration. 





SECT. LXIV.—EMPEROR SU-JIN (PART [I.—A PESTILENCE [5 
STAID BY OHO-TATA-NE-KO). ] 

In the reign of this Heavenly Sovereign a great 
pestilence arose, and the people died as if mone were to 
be left.’ Then the Heavenly Sovereign grieved and 
lamented, and at night, while on his divine couch,? there 
appeared [to him] in an august dream the Great Deity 
the Great-Master-of-Things,* and said; “This is my 
august doing.' So if thou wilt cause me to be worship- 
ped® by Oho-tata-ne-ko,’ the divine spirit shall not arise,’ 
and the land will be tranquillized.” When, therefore, 
couriers’ were dispatched in every direction’ to search 
for the person [named] Qho-tata-ne-ko, he was discovered 
in thre village of Minu™ in Kafuchi, and was respectfully 


sent [to the Heavenly Sovercign]."' Then the Heavenly 176 


Sovereign deigned to ask: “Whose child art thon?” 
He replied, saying: “I* am Oho-tata-ne-ko, child of 
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His Augustness Take-mika-dzu-chi” [who was] child of 
His Augustness Thi-gata-sumi,"" [who was] child of His 
Augustness Kushi-mi-gata," [who was] child of the Great 
Deity the Great-Master-of-Things by his wife ITku-tama- 
yori-bime," daughter of His Aurustness Suwe-tsu-mimi-"" 
Hereupon the Heavenly Sovercign, being greatly rejoiced, 
commanded that the Empire shauld be tranquil, and the 
people flourish, and forthwith made His Augustness Oho- 
tata-ne-ko high priest" to worship! the Great Deity of 
Great Miwa™ on Mount Mimoro." Again he ordered 
His Augustness Igaka-shiko-wo* to make eighty heaven-— 
ly platters, and reverently to establish the shrines of 
the Earthly Deities;" likewise to worship with a 
red-coloured shield and spear the Deity of Sumi-saka™ 
at Uda, and with a black-coloured shield and spear 
the Deity of Oho-saka ;* likewise to present august 
offerings of cloth to all the Deities of the august declivi- 
ties of the hills and to all the Deities of the reaches of 
the rivers, without neglecting any.““ In consequence 
of this the pestilential vapour ceased altogether, and the 
country was tranquillized. | 





t. Literally, “ about to be exthaoed.” 

2. This expression, which recurs at the coammencemént of Sect. 
CACY, is difficult to explain, “See Motowori’s remarks in Vol. XXUI, 
Pp. 24-25, an again in Vol. AL, pp. tg-1§, of his Commentary. = 

3. See Sect. LI, Note 12, | ! 

4 Literally, “my august heart.” 

§. OF, + come my shrine to be worshipped at." ‘The import of the 
ged's words is that he wishes Oho-tota-neko to he appointed chief 
prest of his temple. For the orwin of this latter see the second hall of 
Sect, XXX (p. 103-106}. : ; 

6 Oke signifies “great, Tuva (or Toda) is taken to be the name 
Of a place, and the syllables a and te are regarded as Honorifics. - The 


am 
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whale name may “therefore, though with some hes:tation, be interpreted 
to mean “the Lord of the Great [Shrine of] Tata.” 

5. Ze, “the divine anger shall no longer be kindled.” 

§ Mounted couriers are almost certainly intended. 

o. Literally, “distributed to the four sides,"—*four sides" being a 
Chinese phrase for every direction. 

10, ‘This name may signify cither “three moors " or “ august moor,” 
The village of Minu must not be confounded with the province of Minu, 

11, ‘The characters wed are those which properly denote the pre- 
senting of tribute to the Monarch. 

iz. Here andl below the First Personal Pronoun is represented by the 
respectful character ff “servant.” 

13. See Sect. VIII, Note 7, for the explanation of this name, But 
probably the deity here intended is another. 

14. The etymology and signification of this name are alike obscure. 

1. Moloworil interprets furkid in the sense of “wondrous,” and 
Migeta as the name of a place, which also occurs under the form of 
Higata. 

14, fe, “ life-jewel-good-princess.” 

17. The precise s‘gnification of this name is obscure. Motowori 
supposes Smee to be the name of a place; dw is the Genitive Particle, 
and mimi the Honorific of doubtful import, whose meaning has been 
discussed in Note 18 to Sect. NIL. 

18. ‘The exact meaning of the characters used to write the word 
Aurme-nashi (modern &antws4i), here rendered " high-priest," is “owner 
of the Deity.” Though commonly used in modern parlance to denote 
any Shinté priest, it properly signifies only the chief priest in charge of 

a temple, whence the odd-sounding name. 

19, Or, “conduct the worship at the shrine of." 

20, Viz, the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land. For the traditional 
‘etymology of Miwa see the legened in Sect. LXV. 

a1. See Scet. XXVIII, Notes 4 and §. 

22, Or Jhaga-shike-wo, The probable meaning of this. name, pro- 
posed by Motoworl, is (neglecting the initial letter ¢ as expletive) “the 
refulgent ugly male." : 

23. See Sect. I, Note 11. 

24. Sumitaka probably signifies ¢hareoal-hill.” Uda, which has 
already been mentioned in Sect. XLVI, is in Yamato, This passage may 
equally well be rendered thus; “to present ared-coloured shiehl and 
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spear to the Deity of Sumisaka,"” and similarly in the following clause. 
The meaning comes nearly to the same, 

25. Literally, “great hill," or “great pas.” Tt is at the boundary 
of the province of Yamato amd Kahachi. Neither Motowori nor Tani- 
gaha Shisei sanctions the view of the elder scholars, who fancied they 
saw in the distinction of red and black some mysterious import connected 
with the four cardinal points. 

26, In the Old Printed Edition the text of this passage differs 
flightly from that adopted by Motowori; but the meaning Is exactly 
the same. 

a7. A large lacuna here occurs in the “Old Printed Edition,” in 
which the four hundred and forty-five Chinese characters forming the 
original of the following part of the translation, from the words, “In 
consequence of this” down to the words immediately preceding 
“Methinks this is a sign” on p- 189 are missing. Both the editor of 
1687 and Motowori are silent as to the manncr in which they supplied 
the deficiency; but it may be presumed from thelr silence that the M5, 
authorities furnished them with what had accidentally been omitted from 
the printed text. 


[SECT. LXV.—EMPEROR Sil-JIN (PART IIl,—STORY OF OHO- 
| TATA-NE-KO'S. BIRTH). | 

The reason why this person called Oho-tata-ne-ko was 
known to be a Deity's child, was that the above-mention- 
ed Iku-tama-yori-bime was regularly beautiful,’ whereupon 
a [divine*] youth [who thought] the majesty of her appear- 
ance without comparison in the world came suddenly to 
her in the middle of the night. So, as they loved each 
other and lived in matrimony together, the maiden ere 
long was pregnant. Then the father and mother, astonish- 
ed at their daughter being pregnant, asked her,’ saying: 
~ Thou art. pregnant by thyself. How art thou with 
child without [having known]. man?" She replied, saying: 
“TL have naturally conceived through a_ beautiful young 
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man, whose name’ I know not, coming here every 
evening and staying with me.” Therefore the father 
and mother, wishing to know the man, instructed their 
daughter, saying: “Sprinkle red earth in front of the 
couch," and pass a skein of hemp through a needle, and 
pierce [therewith] the skirt of his garment.” So she did 
as they had instructed, and, on looking in the morning, 
the hemp that had been put in the needle went out 
through the hole of the door-hook,’ and all the hemp 
that remained was three twists" only. Then forthwith, 
knowing how he had gone out by the hook.hole, they 
went on their quest following the thread, which, reach- 
ing Mount Miwa, stopped at the shrine of the Deity. So 
they knew [that Oho-tata-neko was] the child of the Deity 
[residing] there. So the place was called by the name of 
Miwa on account of the three twists of hemp that had 
remained, (His Augustness Oho-tata-ne-ko, here referred to, was the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Miwa” and of the Dukes of Kamo.)" 

1. It is not easy to render literally into English the force of the 
characters #¢ 3 a IE, containing this description of the maiden's beanty, 
and of 4 3S Mi fA in the next clause. But it is hoped that at least 
the translation represents them better than do Motowori’s readings ate 
yoboritt and danke supata. 

+ This word, which is not in most texts, was supplied hy the 
editor of 1687, and ia adopted by Motowon on apparently satisiaclory 

3. Literally, “in the time,” 

4. The text places the word “ dawhter’ bere, instead of in the 
preceding clause, For the sake of clearness, the translator has taken the 
liberty of transposing it. 

5. The Chinese characters are MES, fe, “surnam: and personal 
(what we should call ‘ Christian °) name.” But Motowori's simple reading 
na, “name,” approves itself as probably near to the author's intention. 

é& Mutoweri indulges in several conjectures as to the meaning ol 
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this detail, which, it will be seen, is not referred to in the sequel, and 
is therefor: pointless. 

#- The same Japanese word dagi, which is used as the equivalent 
ol the Chinese character 4, “hook” came in latter times to denote a 
key, 


%. “Three tureads" are in Japanese avi wea, whence the etymulozy 
of the name of Miwa given below in the text. The real derivation is 
altogether doubtful, The shrine of Miwa was in very early times regard: 
ed with such extraordinary reverence, that the term Ode-gumi, “ Great 
Deity," unless otherwise qualified, was commonly understood to refer to 
the god of Miwa. 


%, linea ne Sind, written simply jh 9f (literally, “ Divine Dukes,") 
another sign of the estimation in which the shrine of Miwa was held. 
io. Acme ne disti. 


[SECT, LXVI.—EMPEROR si-jin (PART 1V.—WAR WITH KING 
TAKE-HANI-YASU),] 

Again in this august reign His Augustness Oho-biko' 
was sent to the circuit of Koshi? and his son, His 
Augustness Take-nuna-kaha-wake,? was sent to the twelve 
circuits to the eastward to’ quiet the unsubmissive people, 
Again Hiko-imasu was sent to the land of Taniha* to 
slay Kugamimi-no-mikasa* (this is the name of a person}. 50 
when Flis Augustness Oho-biko was going away to the 
land of Koshi, a young gid) wearing a loin-skirt® stood 
on the Pass of Hera’ in Yamashiro, and sang, saying: 

“Now then! Oh Prince Mima-ki-iri! Oh 
Prince Mi-ma-ki-iri! Ignorant that they, 
to steal and slay one's life, cross: back- 
wards and forwards by the back-door, 
cross backwards and forwards by the front 
door and spy,—Oh, Prince Mima-ki-iri!"" 








' 
of, TI. Sect, LXVIL 223 ~. 
Hereupon His Augustness Oho-biko, thinking it strange, | ' 
turned his horse back, and asked the young girl, Say tir | 
“These words that thou speakest, what are they?” The : 
young girl replied, saying: “I said nothing; I was only J 
singing a song,"—and thereupon she suddenly vanished, 7 
none could see whither. So his Augustness Oho-biko A3 
returned. up again [to the capital] and made a report [of . “ 
the matter] to the Heavenly Sovereign, who replied and . 
charged him [saying]; “ Methinks this isa sign that my 7. 
half-brother, King Take-hani-yasu,’ who dwells in the . 
land of Yamashiro, is planning some foul plot." | Do ) 
thou,] uncle, raise an army, and go [after him.” - When i 
he forwthwith sent him off, joining to him his Augusticss © | 
‘Hiko-kuni-buku,"" ancestor of the Grandees of Wani," 
they set sacred jars on the Pass of Wani," and went 4 
away. Thereupon, when they reached the River Wakara™ 181 
in Yamashiro, King Take-hani-yasu, who had raised an ; - 
army, Was waiting to interc.pt [their passage], and [the . = 
two hosts] stood confronting and challenging each other | 
with the river between them." So the place was i 
called by the nance of Idomi,"“—what is now called eb 
Idzumi. Then His Augustness Hiko-kuni-buku spoke, > 


begging the other side™ to let fly the first arrow." Then 
King Take-hani-yasu shot, but could not strike. There- 
pon, on his A.ugustness Kuni-buku shooting an arrow, : 
+ forthwith struck King Take-hani-yasu dead. So the Fi 


whole army was routed, and fled in confusion, Then 


the [Imperial troops pursued] after the fugitive army = 
as far as. the ferry of Kusuba,; when, harrassed by ol 
the pursuit, exterunt [hostium] exerementa, que bracis -% 


adhwserunt, Quare isti loco impositum est nomen Kuso- 
bakama. In procsenti nominatur Kusu-ba.” Again, on 
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being intercepted in their flight and cut down, [their 
budies] floated like cormorants in the river. So the 
river was called by the name of U-kaha.™ Again, 
because the warriors were cut to pieces, the place was 
called by the name of Hafuri-sono." Having thus finished 
[the work of] pacification, they went up [to the capital] 
to make their report [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. 


—_ 








I. See Sect. LXI, Note 5. | 

2. Literally, “to the Lord of Koski,” de, “to the land of Koshi.” 
which provinces are intended by the “twelve circuits to the eastward” 
mentioned immedintely below is uncertain; but Motowori hazards the 
guess that we should understand Ise (including Iva and Shima}, Wohari, 
Mikaha, Tohotafumi (pron. Totdmi), Suruga, Kahi, Idzu, Sagami Musashi, 
Fusa (the modern Kadzusa, Shimofusa, and Aha), Hitachi, and Michinoku 
(a vague name for ithe north-eastern portions of the Main Island of 
the whole east and north-east of the country. He likewise supposes the 
we of the word “toad” for circuit or province to have had its origin in 
the “road " along which the Imperial officers despatched to the outlying 
provinces had to travel to reach their post, and remarks very pertinently 
in another passage of his commentary that the term “road denotes a. 
province more especially from the point of view of its sulyjugation or 
government, His explanation is, however, rendered untenable by the 
fact that the division of the country into such “ roads’ of “circuits ™ 
was an idea evidently borrowed from the neighbouring peninsula of 
Korea, At first, as in this passage, somewhat vagecly used in the sense 
of province," it settled down into the designation of “a set of adjacent 
provinces.” Thus the ‘Té-kal-d, or “ Eastern Maritime Circuit,” includes 
fifteen provinces, the Hoku-roku-di or “ Northem Land Circuit,” includes: 
seven provinces, and so on. (yn, Sect. LXII, Note 20. 

® fe, 4 brave-lagoon-river-youth," 

4- Sec Sect) LX, Note 4, 

§ Motowori is unable to help us to any tnderstanding of this 
Mone.—or names,—for he suggests that the character a, aa, may be an 
error for 3t, wata (also), and that two individuals may be intended, 
The note in the Orginal telling us that “this is the name of a person 


might equally well be translated in the Plaral,—« these ae the names of 
Persona.” 
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6. ‘The nature of this garment is not-known. One would suppose, 
from ihe way it is mentioned in the text, that there was perhaps some- 
thing contrary to custom in its use by a young girl. The parallel passage 
in the “Chronicles does not mention it. 

7. Or, “Hill of Hera,"—Arrt-cofe. The * Chronicles" witte this 
name with the characters ug Aira-aada, iv, “Even Pass” of “ HL” 

8. Meaning of this poem, which must Ie considered os oné pro- 
longed exclamation, is: “Oh my sovereign! oh my sovereign! Heedless 
or ignorant of “the plots hatched against thy life near the very precincts 
of thy palace, thou “sendest away thy soldiers to fight in distant parts. 
Gh my sovereign!"—It will be remembered that Prince Mima-ki-ri was 
the (abbreviated) native name of the reigning monarch, commonly known 
to posterity by his “canonical name” of Sojin. The word rendered 
fife” is literally “thread and the Impersonal Pronoun “ one's," used 
in the translation, must be ouderstood to refer to the Emperor 

5. See Sect. LAI, Notes 12 and to. 

ro. Literally, “ for) heart." 

11, Je, probably, “prince land-pacifier.” The first element of the 
compound is sometimes omitted, 

12, West no om. Wani ("crocodile") is the name ‘of a place in 
the province of Yamato, 

13. Wani-toke. For the setting of jars conf. Sect LX, Note 2. 

14. IWabere-gedo, Tt is what is now called the Idzumi-gaha. Of 
Wakara we hare nothing but an altogether untenable etymology given in 
the parallel pasiage of the “Chronicles.” 

15. More literally, “each having put the river in the middle, ond 
mutually challenging.” 

1 fe, “challenging.” The more likely etymology of Afzuent, 
which is written with the character i, is “ source "or “spring.” 

137. The original has the very curious expressions AW] A. literally," 
people of the side-building,” which was a great crux to the early 
editors. Motowori is probably right in interpreting it in the sense of 
“the other side,” ie. “the enemy.” 

rs.  &, literally “the arrow to be shunned, or avoided,”—but 
rather, in accordance with Archaic Japanese parlance, “the sacred arrow." 
Motowori says: “At the commencement of a battle it was the custom 
for each side to let fly an “initial arrow. Being the commencement of 
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the affair, the arrow was considered “specially important and was shot 
oP off reverently with prayers to the Gaods,—*wh nce its name.” 


- 9. ##, “ excrementis [foelate] brace." Bat i is notat all pro- 
—~ habl: that this is the correct etymalogy of the name. The stream is a 
; small one in eastern part of the provinces of Kahechi. 

20. 2, ' eonmorant-river.” 

a. Ze, the garden of cutting-to-piecos " 
= 182 (SECT. LXVI.—EMPEKOR SU-JIN (PART V.—PEACE RESTORED 
a ASD ‘TRIBUTE LEVIED). ] 

* So His Augistness Oho-biko went away to Koshi in 
2 accordance with the previous [Imperial] commands. Then 
= . Take-nuna-kaha-wake, who had been sent round by the 
a east, and his father Oho-biko met together in Ahidzu. 
7 So the place was called by the mame of Abhjidzu.' 
J ; Wherefore,’ each of them, having settled the government 
a of the land to which he had been sent, made his report 
a [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. Then the Empire was at 
peace and the people prosperous, Thereupon tribute on 
2 the arrow-netches of the men and tribute on the finger- 
a tips of the women was first levied? So in praise of this. 
= : august reign they said: “the Heavenly Sovereign Mima- 


ki, who ruled the first land.” Again, in this reign the 
Pool of Yosami' was made; nioreover the Pool of Saka- 
wort at Karu* was made. 
a eee 

1. A district forming the soothern part of the modern province of 
Thashiro in north-eastern Japan. ‘Ihe derivation here ‘Riven, from ate-sa,. 
“seeeling part,” scems fanciful. 


2 fr, tixce levied on the produce of the chase, by which the. 


nen pained their livelihood, and on ‘the domestic handiwork af the 
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_ 3. Moteworl has a nat particularly satisfactury rote, in which he 
enieavours to explain this obscure phrase. The word “first should 
evidently qualify the Verb 4 ruled," and not the Substantive “ land," and 
the applicability of the saying to a éeovereign, of whom it is not recorded 
that he initiated anything save the taxes, is not apparent. The auihot 
of the “Chronicles * observes the verlsimilitudes helter by applying a 
synonymous designation to the first “ Earthly Emperor" Jim-mu. 
4. See Sect. LAI, Note 35. 


5, Reference to the parallel parsage of the “Chronicles” shows. 


that probably a couple of words are here omitted from the text, which 
should read “the Pool of Karu ond the Pool of Sokawort” (Aira ma 
ike, Sadenwri ne ite). Karu is the celebrated ancient capital mentioned 
in Sect. LVII, Note 1, Sakawori is quite unknown except from this notice 
of it, and the derivation of the name is uncertain, 


i— 
[SECT. LXVIII.—EMPEROR sU-JIN (PARE VIL—HIS AGE AND 
PLACE. OF BURIAL).|- 

The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were one 

hundred and sixty-eight. His august mausoleum is on 
the mound at the corner of the Yamanobe road.’ 
1. This place, where the Emperor Kei-ko is likewise said to have 
been interred, was in the province of Yamato, and the road mentioned is 
sipposed by Motowori to have been the highway from Hatsuse into the 
province of Yamashiro, The word Yamanobe signifies “in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountain" (paena se Ae). 


[SECT. LXIX,—EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART I.—GENEALOGIES). | 

His Augustness Ikume-iri-biko-isachi dwelt at the 
palace of Tama-kaki in Shiki,’ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness the 
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Princess Sahaji? younger sister of His Augustness Saho- 
biko, and begot an august child: His Augustness Homo- 
tsu-wake® (one Deity) Again, wedding Her Augustness 
the Princess Hibasu, daughter of King Tatsu-michi-no- 
ushi, Prince of Taniha, he begot august children; His 
Augustness Ini-shiki-no-iri-biko ;* next His Augustness 
Qho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake ;* next His Augustness Oho- 
naka-tsu-hiko ;* next Her Augustness Yamato-hime ;’ next 
His Augustness Waka-ki-iri-biko’ (five Deities) Again, 
wedding Her Augustness Nubata-no-iri-biko,’ younger 
sister of Her Aueustness Princess Hibasu, he begot 
august children: His Augustness Nu-tarashi-wake;” next 
His Augustness Iga-tarashi-hiko" (two Deities) Again, 
wedding Her Augustness Azami-no-iri-bime,“ younger 


184 sister of Her Augustness Nubata-no-iri-bime," he begot 


august children: His Augustness Ikobaya-wake ;“ next 
Her Augustness the Princess of Azami'* (iwo  Deitie-), 
Again, wedding Her Augustness Kagu-ya-hime," daughter 
of King Oho-tsutsuki-tari-ne, he begot an august child: 
King Wozabe" (one Deity). Again, wedding Karibata-tobe 
daughter of Fuchi of Ohokuni in Yamashiro,” he begot 
august children: King Ochi-wake ;" next King Ika-tarashi- 
hiko ;* next King Itoshi-wake." Again, wedding Oto- 
karibata-tobe,” daughter of Fuchi of Otokuni, he begot 
august children: King Iha-tsuku-wake ;” next Her August- 
ness Iha-tsuku-bime. another name for whom was Her 
Augustness Futaji-no-iri-bime™ (two Deities) The august 
children of this Heavenly Sovereign [numbered] alto- 
gether sixteen (thirteen Kings and three Queens), So His 
A\ugustness Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake [was he who 
afterwards} ruled the Empire. (His august stature was ten feet?! 


185 two inches; the lengih of his omgust shank was four fect one treh). 
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The next, His Augustness Inishiki-no-iri-biko made the 
pool of Chinu;* again he made the pool of Sayama ;” 
again he made the pool of Takatsu at Kusaka.” Again 
he dwelt at the palace of Kahakami at° Totori,” and 
caused a thousand cross-swords™ to be made, and present- 
ed them to the temple of the Deity of Iso-no-kami.™ 
Forthwith he dwelt at that palace,” and established the 
Kahakami Tribe. The next, His Augustness Oho-naka- 
tsu-hiko, (was the ancestor of the Lords of Vamanobe™4 of the Saki- 
knsa2 of the Lords of Inaki,™ Lords of the Ada of the Lords of 
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Minui in the Land of Wohati;™ of the Lords of Thanashi in Kibi of 7 
the Lords of Koromo,#¢ of the Lords of Takasuka,! of the Dukes of 86 A 
Asuka, and of the Lords of Mure)® ‘The next, Her Augustness a 
Yamato-hime, (was the high-priestess of # the temple of the Great a 
Deity of Ise). The next, King Ikobaya-wake (was the ancestor = 
of the Lords of Anahobe at Sabo)" The next, Her Augustness ; 
the Princess of Azami (was married to King Inase-biko). The <3 
next, King Ochi-wake (was the ancestor of the Mountain Dakes of . 3 
Wotsuki# and of the Dukes of Koromo in Mikaha)” The next, - 
‘King Ika-tarashi-hiko (was the ancesior of the Mountain Dukes ¥ * 
Kasuga!* of the Doles of Ike in Koshi, and. of the Dukes of Kasngale).4 z. 
The next, King Iteshi-wake (owing to his having ne chy ldren : oa 
made the Iloshi Tribe his proxy). The next, King Iha-tsuku- —~ 
wake, (was the ancestor of the Lukes of Haguchi® and of the Dukes és. 
of Miwo.)* ‘The next, Her Augustness Futaji-no-Iri-bime + 
(became the empress of His Augustness Yamato-take). . : 
t. For Shiki see Sect. LXIM, Note 1. 7iwra-t0t7 signifies * jewel 
(Le,, beautifal hedge.” SS 
+ ‘Thi eam: and the next have already been met with in Sect. 


LXE, as have those of Princess Hibasu, King Tateu-mechi King Oho- 
tsulsuki.ne, Princess Kari-bata-tobe, ame King Inase-bike- 

3. See Sect. LAXT, Note &. 

q. “lhe ‘tignifcation of this name Is not clear, but Mutowori 
identifies Shiki with the place of the sume mame, 
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§. ‘This name seems to be a string of Honorifics signifying “great 
perfect prince ruling lord.” 

6, /¢, “great middle prince,’ he being the third of five childien. 

7. de, “Vamato princess.” She is a very celebrated personage im 
Japanese legendary stoty,—high priestess of Ise and aunt of the hero 
Yamate-take. A miraculous tale is related of her birth, and she is 
suppored to have lived several hundreds of years, 

S$. The signification of this name is obscure. 

9, The signification of this name is obscure, | 

10, The Motowori'’s conjectural interpretation of this name is “ jewel- 
perfect-lord.” 

11. The signification of fea is obscure. The other two elements of 
th: compound signify “perfect prince.” ‘ 

12, Signification obscure, 

13. Signification obscure. 

14. Signification obscure. The “ Chronicles" read this name the-bay'a. 

15, sleon-tw-time. Siznification obscure. ' 

16. fe, probably “the refalgent princess," the syllable ya being 
void of signification as in Al-we-denasadn-ra-Aime (see Sect. XXXVI, 
Note 3) ‘This name is celebrated as that of the heroine of the fairy- 
tale entitled “Tale of a Bomboo-Cutter,” though there is no reason for 
identifying the two personages, 

17. This name is obscure, and Motowori suspects it of being corrupt. 

18. Varasiro ne ohokunt mo fachi. Yamashiro is the name of (8 
province, and Ohokuni (“great land” that of a village, while Fochi a 
personal name written with a character signifying “deep pool.” 

19 Ochirwake me mike. Motowori derives ochi from ahve, “great,” 

and «4%, supposed to be an Honore, while wade is taken to mean 
“lord.” After all, the signification of the name remains obscure. 


20, /ha-tarashi-biky no miko. The name probably signifies “severe 


(or Uignified) perfect prince.” 

21, This rame is obscure. 

23, fe, Karitata-lobe, the younger sister. 

23. This name and the next are obicure. The first of the two is 
rot in the o'der editions, but Motowori supplies what appears to be @ 
lacuia in jhe text by adding the five characters 3; 3] 8 2c: 

24 Signification obscure. 


25- The actual word “feet” is not in the original, bat an equivalnet 


Chinese measure is used, * 
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“36. China no ike. ‘The “Se of China” in the provines of Idzami, 
which is the the same os the “ Pool” here mentioned, has lecn mentioned 
in Sect. XLIV, Note 36. 

27. Savanna we fae, in the province of Kahachi, The name probably 
signifies a “gorge” of “defile,” 

a8 See abov: Sect. NLIV, Note 31. 

29. ‘Thsori (lit. “ bind-catching “) was in the provinee of Ideami, ant 
the name is said to have been derived from the place having been one 
of those through which Obotaka of Yamanobe passed when pursuing the 
bird whos: sight was (o make Prince Homachi-wake obtain the power of 
speech, (See the story as given at the beginn'ng of the next Section.) 
‘The name of Kaha-kami (“ head-waters of the river"), #3. We learn by 
comparison wilh the parallel passage of the “Chront les," is to be traced 
io the River Udo, near whose head waters the palace in question is said 
tu have been ‘situated. d 

30. ©See Sect. XLV, Note 5. 

31, See Sect. XLV, Note 16. 

32. Or, in that temple.” 

33. Aahakami-Be | 

34. Famanoly wo wate. Yamianobe (or Yamabe) is the name of a 

_ district in Yamato and signifies “ mountain-slope.” 

45. Sabtifusa ne ete, OF Sakikusa nothing is known, The worl 
reans “ lily.” | 

36. fnabi ne wake. Which Inaki is meant is not known, there 
leing several places of that mame in Japan. The name is connected 
with the word #ee, “ rice.” 

37: lila me wonte. OF Ada nothing is known. 

38. Wedari ue dunt we Min no wobe. Mino is the name af a 
village, and signifies + three mots." 

39, Aidt ne Phanathi no wake, Thanashi is the name of a district 
forming part of the modern province of* Bizen, and seems to signify 
# pockless.” 

qo.  Aprenta no siete, Motowort supposes this name to lee corrupt. 
Koromo is the name of a village in Mikaba, | 

at. Frtarnéa wa wede. Tothing is known. cither of the place or 
of the family. . : 

42. <imda ne dim, Tt isnot known where was this Asuka, which 
must not be confounded with the famous Asuka, mentioned in Sect. 
CXXNIIL, Note 1. 
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43. J/ure we wade. There are several places called Mure, The 


signification of the name is obscure. 


al," ete. 

45- Sate ne Anahebewake. The name Anabobe is derived from 
Anabobe, the name of the Emperor Va-tiyaku, and be “a tribe,” Wt being 
related in the “Chronicles that the tribe which was established as his 
“name-proxy” was 20 called. 

48. etek mo yoma we domi. Wotsuki iy the name of a place in 
Afomi (Omi}, The family name must be interpreted to signify that they 
were wardens of the mountain. 


47. Wikeha no Acrome mo dimi, Conf. the name in Note 40, with 
which this is probably identical, Motowarl suspecis an error in the text. 


48. Aang no yuma no imi. Conf. the name in Note 46, 
4% Aoshi no the we imi. Nothing is known of the place or af 


the family, Koshi may or may mot Le the northern province of that — 


nae. 

50. Aaingale mo dioi, There were two places of the name of 
Kasuzabe (ic. “Kasuga Clan,” so called prrhaps after a family that hod 
resided there) [t is not known which is here alloded to. 

5t. storkde, ‘The name, which is thus restored by Motowori, is 
variously mutilated in the older editions. ‘This is the hrst mention of 
adoption, lit, in Japanese “child-proxy making.” The ctutem is per- 
petually referred to in the later portion of thes: * Records,” . 


§2. /farnat wo Sei. Haguhi is the name of a district in Noto. 


The derivation is obscure. 


53 Afiwe we dir’. Miwo is the came of a place in Afumi. Tt 
probably means “three moantain-folda," 


———= J : 
a 


pe [SECr. LXX.—EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART I.—CONSPIRACY OF 


KING SANO-DIKO AND THE EMPRESS SAiO-B1ME).] 


When this Heavenly Sovereign made Saho-bime his — 


Empress, Her Augustness Saho-bime’s elder brother, 


King Saho-biko, asked his younger sister, “saying : y 


44. Or more literally, “ worshipped and celebmted the festivals 





“Which is dearer [to thee], thine clder brother or thy 
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husband?" She replied, saying “ Mine elder brother is 
dearer.” Then King Saho-biko conspired, saying: ° lf 
I be truly the dearer to thee, let me and thee rule the 
empire,” and forthwith he made an cight times tempered 
stiletto,! and handed it to his younger sister, saying : 
“Slay the Heavenly Sovereign in his sleep with this 
small knife.” So the Heavenly Sovereign, not knowing 
of this conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress 
tried to cut his august throat with the stiletto ; but though 
she lifted it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an 
irrepressible feeling of sadness, and she wept tears, which 
fell overflowing? onto [the Heavenly Sovereign's] august 
face. Straightway the Heavenly Sovereign started up, 
and asked the Empress, saying; “1 have had a strange 
dream: a violent “shower came from the direction of 
Saho and suddenly wetted my face; again a small 
damask-coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. OF 
what may such a dream be the omen?” Then the Em- 
press, thinking it improper to dispute; forthwith informed 
the Heavenly Sovereign, saying: " Mine elder brother 
King Saho-biko asked me,’ saying: “Which is dearer 
[to thee], thy husband or thine elder ‘brother?” So, as 
I was embarrassed by [this] direct question, I replied, 
saying, ‘Oh! mine elder brother is the dearer.’ Then he 
charged* me, saying: ‘I and thou will together rule the 
Empire; ‘so the Heavenly Sovereign must be slain; — 
and so saying, he made an eight times tempered stiletto, 
and handed it to me, Therefore I wanted to cut thine 
august throat; but though I thrice lifted [the weapon], a 
feeling of regret suddenly arose, 50 that I could not cut 
thy throat, and the tears that I wept fell and wetted 
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thine august face, [The dream] was surely the omen of 
this.” Then the Heavenly Sovereign said: “ How nearly 
have I been destroyed!—and forthwith he raised an army 
to smite King Saho-biko, whereupon the King made a 
rice-castle’ to await the fray. At this time Her August- 
ness Saho-bime, unable to forget her elder brother, fled 
out through the back-gate [of the place], and came into 
the rice-castle. 





i, For stiletto sce above, Sect. KNXVI, Note 8. The curious word ~ 
go-ritiewer (AGH) in the text seems to have the sense of “ eight 
times tempered,” Le, tempered over and over again, which Motowori 
agigns to it. The same expression is used in Sect. XVIIL (Note 16) to 
denote the refining of rice-liquor, : 

2. This word “overflowing" is more appropriately placed in the 
version of the story given in the “Chronicles,’ where the anthor makes 
her tears first fill her sleeve (a common Japanese figure of specch), and 
thence “ overfiow” on to the sleeping Monarch's face. 

3. #¢,, seeing that it would be vain to deny the truth, 

4: The First Personal Pronoun is written with the self-depreciatory 
character 3, “ concubine.” 

§. Or “enticed,” 

6, ‘This expression, which is repeated elsewhere, is one wh'ch has 
given rise to a considerable amount of discussion. The “ Chronicles" 
tell os expressly that “rice [-stalke] were piled up to make a castle,"— 
an assertion which, as Motowori remarks, is simply incredible. He there- 
fore adopts Mabuchi's suggestion that a castle /i? o rice-eastle is what 
is intended,—* rice-castle " being taken “to mean rice.store™ or “ granary," 
such granaries having probably been stoutly built in order to protect 
them from thieves. The historian of the Tang dynasty quoted in the 
“Exposition of the Foreign Notices of Japan" anys that the Japanese 
had no castles, lat only palisades of timber, The latter might well 
however have been called castles by the Japasiere, though they would 


mot have been accounted such by the Chiness, who already built theirs 
of stone, } 


= 
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[SECT. LXXL—EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART II.—BIRTH OF 
PRINCE HOMU-CHI-WAKE AND DEATH OF 
THE CONSPIRATORS), | 

At this time the Empress! was pregnant. Thereupon 
the Heavenly Sovereign could not restrain [his pity for] 
the Empress, who was pregnant and whom he had loved 
for now three years. So he turned his army aside, and 
did not hasten the attack. During this delay, the august 
child that she had conceived was born, So having put 
out the august child and set it outside the rice-castle, 
she caused [these words] to be said to the Heavenly 


Sovereign: “If this august child be considered to ber 


the Heavenly Sovereign’s august child, let him’ deign 
to undertake it." Herewpon the Heavenly Sovereign 
said “ Although detesting the elder brother, I yet 
cannot repress my love for the Empress,” and forthwith 
planned to secure the Empress. Wherefore, choosing 
from among his warriors a band of the strongest and 
deftest, he charged [them, saying]: “ When ye take the 
august child, likewise abduct the queen its mother. 
Whether by the hair or by the hands, or wherever ye 
may best lay hold of her, clutch her and drag her out.” 
Then the Empress, knowing his intention beforehand, 
shaved off all her hair and covered her head with the 
hair, and likewise made her jewel-string rotten and wound 
it thrice round her arm, and moreover made her august 
garments rotten by means of rice-liquor and put on the gar- 
ments as if they were whole, Having made these prepa- 
rations, she took the august child in her arms and pushed 
it outside the castle. Then the strong men, taking the 
august child, forthwith clutched at the august parent. 
Then, on their clutching her august hair, the august hair 
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: Pets fell off of itself; on their clutching her august arms, the 
3 jewel-string likewise snapped; on their clutching her 

& august garments, the august garments at once ‘tore, | 
a Therefore they obtained the august child, but did not 
rs get the august parent. So the warriors came back [to 
7 the Sovereign], and reported, saying: “ On account of | 
et her august hair falling off of itself, of her august 


garments easily tearing, and moreover of the jewel-string 
which was wound round her august hand at once snap- 
ping, we have not got the august parent; but we have 
obtained the august child.” Then the Heavenly Sovereign, 
sorry and angry, hated the people who made the jewels, 
19 and deprived them all of their lands.! So the proverb 
says: “ Landless jewels-makers.”* Acain did the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign cause’ the Empress to be told, saying: 
“A child's name must be given by the mother: by what 
august’ name shall this child be called?" Then she 
replied, saying: “As he was born now at the time of 
the castle being burnt with fire and in the midst of the 
fire, it were proper to call him by the august name of 
Prince’ Homu-chi-wake."* And again he caused her ‘to 
be asked: “How shall he be reared?" She replied, 
saying. “He must be reartd by taking an august mother” 
and fixing on old bathing-women and young — bathing- 
women.”" So he was respectfully reared in accordance 
with the Empress's instructions, Again he asked the 
Empress, saying: “Who shall loosen the fresh small 
pendant which thou didst make fast?" She replied, 
for saying: “It were proper that Ye-hime and Oto-hime,” 
datighters of King Tatasu-michi-no-ushi™ prince of Taniha, 
should serve thee, for these two queens are of uwisullied 
parentage." So at last [the Heavenly Sovereign] slew 
King Saho-biko, and his younger sister followed him." 
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- fea Wer Angwiness Saho-bime, who was the suliject of the pre: 


a. fe, the Sovereign. The import of this pavange is, according lo 


Motowori, that the Empress imagined that her own conduct might. perhaps 
influence the Emperor to refuse to give the child she bare him its proper 
rank,—not from doubts as to its legiiimacy, bul os having a rebel mother. 
Dy “undertaking” the child i of course meant undertaking the care and 





y.. Motowori supposes the Chinese character rendered “said to be 


6B error, and prefers to consider this clause aa containing not the words, 


lint the thought of the Monarch. Tt would certainly be more convenient 
to adopt this view, i it were sanctioned by any text, 

4. Or, mw Motowon prefers to read, “deprived them of all. their 
lands.” 

5. There is nowhere clee any reference to this saying. Motowori 
supposes it to point to those who, loping for reward, get punisiunent 
instead, these jewellers having doubtless rolied the string on which the 
beads were strung by special desire of the Empress, whereas thry eniled 
by getting nothing but confiscation for their pains. 

6, Motowori (following Mabochi) is evidently correct. in supposing 
the character fy in this place, and again a little further on, to be a copy- 


at's error for 47, 4 caused," and the tranelator jas renderet it necordingly. 


+. Prince” is here written SIF. 
| § This name. may also be real Afemmectiwede, and = in the 
“Chronicles” given as Me-mnucii-nhake while it appesrs as Hogane-tuss-woatke 


at the commencement of Sect. LXIN. The first two elements apparently 


signify “ fire-possessing,” while wate is the frequently recarring Honori°c 


signifying either “lord ™ ot “ young and four shing.” 
@  Lity #his days be reverently prolunged.” Tie same expression 


Is repeated thrice below. 


10, /¢., fuster-mother. . | 
a1. The characters th EWA weed io ile original of thus 
passage would, if they stood alone, be of difficult interpretation. But a 


comparison with the passage in “One eccount™ of “Chronicles,” which 


relates the nursing of Fuki-ahera-po-mikoto, the father of the firt 
# Karihly Emperor” Jim-mu, leaves no doubt that ihe author intended 
lo speak of bathing-women altached to the service of the Imperial infant. 

a2. ‘The words avfiiy nie twee bane, literally rendercd fresh sma‘l 
pendant,” call for some explanat!on. Afi@u, which includes in a single 
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te-m the ideas of youth, freshness, and beauty, is here used as an 
Honorific, The “small pendant" is interpreted by Mabuchi and Motowori 
‘to signify the “inner girdle,” which keld together the under-garment of 
either sex. The old literature of Japan teems with allusions to the 
custom of lovers or spouses making fast each other's inner girdle, which 
m ght not be untied till they met again, and the poets perpetually make 
a lover ask some sech question as “When I am far from thee, who shall 
loogen my girdle?” ‘The translator cannot refrain from here quoting, 
for the benefit of the lover of Japanese verse (though he will not attempt 
to translate them), the two most graceful of the many stanzas from the 
“Collection of a Myriad Leaves" brought tegether by Motoworl to 
illustrate this passage : ? 
agimoke gut 
Vuateal hime we 
Tokame ya ‘pie: 
Fepebs fayu fa ime 
fada mi afu made ni, 


Cne-dura two 
Tohoha watarite 
Fork fa ta mre: 
Aone go mrugieberse 
ffime toby na yume. 
Tanigaha Shisei also appropriately quotes the following? 
Futari shite 
Murmbids Aime two 
Hfifori shite 
Ware Aa fodt-minki 
Jada mi afu made Aa, 

A literal rendering of which would nin thus: ma will not, till we 
mett face to face, loosen alone the girdle which we two tied together.” 

13. #2. the * Elder Princess and the Younger Princess.” 

14. Motowori is probably right in explaining fafasw as the Honorific: 
Causative of far, “to stand" and wicAi ne whe ws michinsshd oF Suenti~ 
neshi, ie., “owner of the province,” ruler.” 

5. Lit., “are pure subjects.” 

1. fe, was slain with him. 
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[SECE. LXXIL—EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART IV—THE DUMB jg 


PRINCE HOMU-CHI-WAKE). | 

So the way they led about and amused the august 
child was by making a two-forked boat' out of a two- 
forked cryptomeria from Ahidau in Wohari,” bringing it 
up and floating it on the Pool of Ichishi and on the 
Poo! of Karu’ in Yamato, [thus] leading about and 
amusing the august child. Nevertheless the august child 
spoke never a word, though his cight-grasp beard reached 
to the pit of his stomach.’ So’ it was on hearing the 
cry of a high-flying swan® that he made his first utterance.’ 
Then [the Heavenly Sovereign] sent Yamanobe-no-Oho- 
taka® (this is the name of a penton) to catch the bird. ‘So this 
person, pursuing the swan, arrived in the Land of Harima 
from the Land of Ki, and again in his pursuit crossed 
over to the Land of Inaba, then reaching the Land of 
‘Taniba and the Land of Tajima; [thence] pursuing round 
to the eastward, he reached the Land of Afumi, and 
thereupon crossed over into the Land of Minu; and, 
passing along by the Land of Wohari, pursued it into 
the Land of Shinanu, and at length, reaching in his 
pursuit the Land of Koshi, spread a net in the Estuary 
of Wanami,’ and, having caught the bird, brought it up 
[to the capital] and presented it [to the Sovereign]. So 
that estuary is called the Estuary of Wanami. It had 
been thought that, on seeing the bird again, he would 
speak; but he did not speak, as had been thought.” 
Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, deigning to be grieved, 
augustly fell asleep, when, in an august dream, he was 


instructed, saying: “If thou wilt build my temple like — 


unto thine august abode, the august child shall surely 
speak.” When he had been thus instructed, [the Heaven- 
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ly Sovereign] made grand divination to seek what Deity’s 
desire" this might be. Then [it was discovered that] 
the curse was the august doing of the Great Deity of 
Idzumo." So when about to send the august child to 
worship [at] that Great Deity’s temple, [he made divina- 
tion to discover") by whom it were well to have him~ 
attended, Then the fot fell on King Ake-tatsu."’ So he 
, made King Ake-tatsu swear,” saying: ‘If there is 
truly to be an answer” to our adoration of this Great 
Deity, may the leron dwelling on the tree by the Pool 
of Sagisu"’ here fall [through my] oath.” When he thus 
spoke, the heron that had been sworn by fell to the 
ground dead. Again on his commanding it to come to 
life] in answer to his] ozth, it then came to life again." 
. Moreover he caused to wither by an oath and again 
brought to life again by an oath a broad-foliaged bear-_ 
oak on Cape Amakashi.” Then [the Heavenly Sovereign] 
granted to Prince Ake-tatsu the name of Prince YVamato- 
oyu-shiki-tomi-tomi-toyo-asakura-ake-tatsu.” So when the 
august child was sent off with the two Princes, Prince 
Ake-tatsu and Prince Una-kami™ as his attendants, it 
was divined™ that [if they went out] by the Nara gate,” 
195 they would meet a lame person and a blind person * [if 
they went out] by the Ohosaka” gate, they’ would like- 
wise mect a lame person and a blind person, and that 
only the Ki gate—a side gate,"—would be the lucky gate; 
and when they started off, they established the Homuji- 
clan” in every place they arrived at. So when they had 
reached Idzumo and had finished worshipping the Great 
Deity, and were returning up [to the capital], they made 
in the middie of the River Hi™ a black plaited bridge and 
fespectfully offered a temporary palace [for the august 
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child] to dwell in.” Then when the ancestor of the 


rilers of the Land of Idzumo, whose name was Kihisa- 196 


tsu-mi.” having made an imitation ercen-leafed mountain,” 
placed [it] in the lower reach of the river, and was about 
to present the great august food the august child spoke, 
saying: “ What here resembles a green-leafed mountain 
in the lower [reach of the] river, looks like a mountain, 
but is not a mountain. Is it perchance the great court™ 
of the deacon™ who holds in reverence the Great Deity 
Ugly-Male-of-the-Reed-Plains™ that dwells in the temple 
‘of So at Ihakuma in Idzumo?"™ [T hus] he deigned to 
ask. Then the Kings, who had been sent in august 
attendance [on him], hearing with joy and seeing with 
delight,” set the august child to dwell in the palace of 
Nagaho at Ajimasa,” and despatched a courier [to inform 
the Heavenly Sovereign]. Then the august child wedded 
Princess Hinaga™ for one night. So, on looking privately 
at the beautiful maiden, [he found her] to be a serpent, 
at the sight of which he fled away alarmed. Then 
Princess Hinaga was vexed, and, illuminating the sea- 
plain,” pursued after them in a ship; and they, more 
and more alarmed at the sight, pulled the august vessel 
across the mountain-folds,"” and went fleeing up [to the 
capital]. Thereupon they made a report, saying: “We 
have come up [to the capital] because thy great and 
august child has become able to speak through worship- 
ping the Great Deity.” So the Meavenly Sovereign, 
delighted, forthwith sent King Unakami back to build 
the Deity’s temple. Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, 
én account of this august child, established the Totori 
Clan, the Torikahi Clan, the Homuji Clan, the Ohoyuwe 
and the Wakayuwe." 
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From a comparison with o passage in the “ Chronicles,” ‘where 
the same expression occurs, one is led to suppose that the craft here 
mentioned was a sort of double beat, in each half of which pissengera 
could sit. 

z. Nothing is known of any place called Ahidew in the province 
of Wohari. 7 

3 Kara has been mentioned in Sect. LVII, No'e 1, The Pool of 
[hare. 

4 Lit. “in front of his heart." ‘This plirase descriptive of a long 
beard has already occurred at the commencement of Sect. XIT. 

§. Motowori reasonably supposes the character 4 in this sentence 
to be a copyist's error for the emphatic gq, and the translation haa been 
mole sccordingly, : 

6 The original hay the character 8, which is now applied to a 
amall species of swan (Ciguas minor, Pallas; Cygnus Bewicdii, Varrell). 
Bat it is uncertain what bird is intended by the author, 

7+ A more or leis inarticulate utterance is probably meant; bnt the 
expression in the original is obscure. 

S$. Motowori suppeses the Note in the original to refer only to the 
word Ohotaka, while he takes Yamancbe to be the name of a place 
(already mentioned in Sect. LXVII, Note 1). The-surname of Chotaka, 
signifying “great hawk,” was, according to the same commentator, given 
to the worthy here mentioned in consequrnce of th: Incident related In 
the text. As the bird was not a hawk, this does not seem very con 
vincing, andl Motowori's apparent idea that the man was likened to a 
hawk because he pursued the other bird-as a hawk would do, ts extreme- 
ly far-fetched. Tr is moreover doubtful whether the name should not be 
read Cho-wanty (this is Mahochi's reading), “great eagle.” ‘The “C! m- 
nicles" give an altogether different name, viz., Aore-mo-ywhoha-fant. 

9. INO such place is now known, ‘The name may be interpreted to 
mean “snare-net” in allusion to this story, as stated in the next sentence 
of the text, 

fo, The various texts and printed editions all differ slightly in 
their Teading of this passage, and from some it might be gathered that 
the prince did indeed speak as it had been thought that he would do, but 
could not speak freely. ‘The translation follows Motowori's emended text. 

at. Literally, * heart." 

: a Ftey Oto btinré-senashe (tle Master of the Great Land), the 
aboriginal monarch of Idsumo, the descendant of the Sun Goddess, whose 
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abdication of the sovereignty of Japan in favour of the descendant of the 
Sun:Goddess forms the subject-matter of Scet, XXXII, The word Amari, 
here written with the Chincse character {4 and rendered “curse,” sionithes 
properly the vengeance of a spirit, fz, either of a deity or of the ghost 
of mn dead man, The word translated “doing” is literally “ heart.” 

13, Thet some such words must be supplied is evident, and the 
transtator has followed Mabachi and Motowori in supplying them. 

14. Lit., “King Ake-tatsa ate the divination." 

15. Remember that the original word w&e4i combines the meanings 
of our words “ wiger,” “ oath,” “ pledge,” “ curse,” ete..—being in fact 
a general name for all words to which any mysterious importance 
aliaches. : 

16. Lit, o “sign,” a“ proof.” 

17, Sagine wo fhe, a pool in Yamato. Sagi-in signifies “ heron’s 
nest," 


passage has been a crox to all the editors. Fortunately they make no 
‘difference to the sense. 

19. Awatanhi we wk, Perhaps “ Amakashi- Point” would he a 
tetter rendering if, a8 Motowori supposes, an inland place in the province 
ef Yamato is meant, It might be the point or extremity of a hill or 
bluit, Ae-terdt signifies literally “sweet oak.” The # broad-folinged 
bear-oak" mentioned immediately above is supposed by Motowori to be 
the usual evergreen oak, and pot any special kind, ‘The epithet “ broad- 
 folinged” is not, as he remarks, «pecially appropriate, and he moreover 
supposes the word dura, “ bear," to be a corruption of due of 4amert, 
words which would refer to the thick laxuriance of the foliaze. The 
dictionaries do not help ws much to a decision on the point. 

zo. The component parts of this tremendous name, which is happily 
abbreviated to Ake-tatsa in the subsequent portions of the text, are 
somewhat obscure, especially the word ary, whose reading rests only on 4 
conjecture of Motowort's, who emends the evidently erroneous character 
we to 48 (yw), “old.” Faye. “ luxuriant,” is an Honoritic, ae and finn 
signify respectively “dawn” and “rise,” while the rests seem to be 
names of places of which this Prince may be supposed to have been the 

coe fr 
at. Or, the Prince of Unakamt, as Unakami is the name of a place 
in Kadzusa, 

22, £2, shown by divination. 
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18. The reading of the characters FI (rendered “then™) in this ~ 
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23. Nora in Yamato, which is here mentioned for the first time, 
was the capital, of Japan from A.D. 710 to 734, and has always been 
famous in Japanese history and literature. The name is derived by the 
author of the “Chronicles from the verb maran, “ to cause to resound,” 
the hosts of the Emperor Su-jin having, it is said, caused the earth to 
resound with their trampling when they went out to do battle with Hai- 
yaso. A more probable derivation is from wera, the name of a kind of 
deciduous oak, the Quercus glandulifera. The word rendered “ gate" 
should possibly be taken simply in the sens: of “exit or “ approach.’ 

24. Of, “lame people and blind people,’ a peculiarly unlucky omen 
for travellers, to whom, 25 Motowori remarks, sound feet and good eye- 
‘sight are indispensable to carry them on their way. 

25. See Sect. LATV, Note 25. 

26. In the text the word “gate” is here, by a copyist’s error, 
written “moon.” When the author says that the Ki gate, fe. gate or 
exit leading to the province of Ki, as a “‘side-gate," he means that it 
wai; not the one by which travellers would naturally have left the town :— 
the province of Ki, indeed, isto the South of Vamato where the capital 
was, Whereas the province of Idzumo, whither they were bound, was to 
the north-west, This road into Ki over Matsuchi-yama is one famous in 
the classical pociry of Japan. 


27. Homuyi-de, The meaning of the clause is that they granted the 
surname of Homuji to persons ‘in every important locality through which 
they passed on their journey. 

28, See Sect. XVIII, Note 2. 

29, The signification of this passaze is: “ They built as a temporary 
abode for the prince a house in the River Hi (whether with its founda- 
tions actually in the water or on an island is left undetermined), connect: 
ing it with the main land by a bridge made of branches of trees twisted 
together and with their bark left on them" (this is here the import of 
the word “black")}, Such bridges have been met with by the translator 
in the remote northern province of Dcha, where the country people call 
them sAfdesdasté (or, rather, in their patois moa-turdi, Le, @ twig-bridges "), 
The traveller is so likely to fall through interstices into the stream 
below, that it is not to be wondered at that they should now be confined 
to the rudest localities. | 


30. Motowori supposes Avtisa to’ be ‘the name of a place, and fre-ad 
© Sand as usnal for fiw mochi, “ possessor," acconling to which view the 
name would mean “lord” or “ possessor of Kihisa.! | 
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31. No Look of reference with which the translator is acquainted 
throws any light on this curious expression, and there is no parallel 
passage in the “ Chronicles * to look for help, 

32. Vir. to the Prince (the aergast child"). The preparations 
which AvAina-d-mif is here said to have made are supposed by Motowori 
to have been prompted by a desire to add beauty to the feast. But the 
whole passage is very obscure, 

33. Viz, the court in front of, or the approach to, the shrine, which 
would naturally be planted with the sacred tree, the soda-di (Clever 
japonice), and thus justly the prince's comparison to it of the artificial 
prove at which he was looking. 

34. Ae, the priest attached to the worship of, ete, For  deac nm" 
see Note 33 to Sect, LNAI. 

35. ubihara-shiko-wo, one of the many names of the Deliy Ovp- 
funt-nushe (* Master of the Great Land,” see Sect. XX, Note 19), the 
Deity whom the Prince and his followers had just been worshipping. 

36, These names cannot now be identified, and ore of uncertain 
elymolegy. Ikakuma fecms, however, to mean “curve in the rock." 
One would have expected in this plece, instead of these rnknown names, 
to find a reference to the main temple of the Deity, which was styled 
Kidwndi no oho-yashire, ic. “ihe great shrine of Kideuki.” 

37. Some such words as athe changed and more intelligent apptar- 
ance of the Prince, and his attaininent of the power of speech’ must be 
mentally supplied in order to bring out the sense which the author 
intends to convey. 

38. ‘These names cannot be identified. Nagato signifies “ long-rice- 
ear," while affeasa in modern usage i the name of a palm (the Lrpistena 
Sinensis); but Motowori supposes that it formerly designated the pulmetto 
or some cognate trec. 

39. Afi-naga-Aime. The sicnification of the name is obscure, brut it 
would seem most natural to suppose it connected with the River Hi 
which figures in the Idzumo cycle of legends. A proposal of Motowori’s 
to read A’ope-maga instead of the traditional Aftmaga scems scarcely to be 
meant in eamest. If accepted, it would give us the meaning of “fat 
and long princess,” with reference to the story of her being a serpent. 

go, It will be remembered that the Province of Idgamo is a mari- 
time one, and that the fugitives might be supposed to reach the sea-thore 
in their fight. It is ime that this is exactly the reverse of the direction 
which they would be obliged to take in travelling up to the capital, 
which was in Yamato. 
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41. £¢, the depressions or valleys separating one mountain from 
another. 

42. In the criginal Yiveri-te, Sorikahi-te, Hownje-be, Oho-ywme and 
Wekayume. All these “gentile names" have a meinine connecting them 
either really of apparently with the story above related,—fe-ford signify- 
ing “birleatcher" and roti-AeAd “bird-feeder,” while the name of the 
Homaji Clan is of course derived from that of the Prince (Homuchi or 
Homuji), and Ofejwwe and Wada-yie signify respectively “ elder 
bather" and “younger bather," 


[SECT. LXXUL—EMPEROR sUI-NIN (PART, V.—nIS 
LATER WIVES.)] 

Again, in accordance with the Emperor's words, he 
summoned Her Augustness Princess Hibasu, next Her 
Augustness Princess Oto, next Her Augustness Princess 
Utakori, next Her Augustness Princess Matonu,' daughters 
of Prince Michi no-ushi—four Deities in all. Now he 

ig8 kept the two Deities Her Augustness Princess Hibasu 
| and Her Augustness Princess Oto; but as for the two 
. _ ‘Deities the younger queens, he sent them back to their 
e native place on account of their extreme hideousness. 
Thereupon Princess Matonu said with mortification: 
“When it is known in the neighbouring villages that, 
among sisters of the same family, we have been sent 
back on account of our ugliness, it will be extremely 
mortifying ;" and, on reaching Sagaraka* in the Land of 
Yamashiro, she tried to kill herself? by hanging herself 
from a-branch of a tree. So that place was called by 
the name of Sagariki. It is now called Sagaraka. Again, 
on reaching Otokuni,! she at last killed herself by 
Jumping’ into a deep pool, -So that place was called by . 
thename of Ochikuni, It is now called Otokuni, 
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Hibaies-Aiue, Ofe-hime, Utakort-Aince and Jfater-Arae. “Lhe tirst 


1. 
teo of these names have alreaily appeared ebove, where the etymology 
of Afffary was said to be doabt'ul, while Ovo signifies “ younger sister.” 


Matotin has likewise already sppeared, and is of uncertain derivation. 
Molowori supposes this last name to be in this plece but an alias for 
Urabori, which he explains in tht sense of “sad heart,” with reference 
to the story of this princess as here told. In any case there is confusion 
in the legend, for in the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” five 
princesses are mentione], whereas at the end of Sect, LXXT ef these 
« Kecords” the Empress is made to speak of only two. The father's 
name has been already there explaincd. 

3. ‘The real derivation of this name ts obscure, ‘The ancient (perhaps 
here and elsewhere suppositious ancient) form Sugari-di signifies “ hang- 
ing-free.” Sugasrade is wrilten HUM, 8 good example of the free manner 
in which some Chinese characters were snciently used for phonetic 
purposes. Sard, Sa-rate ot Segurt would be the only readings 
possible in the modem tongue, 

q. Literally, “ wished to die.’ Muotowori supposes that her design 
was frastrated by her altendants. 

4. Written with choracters signifying “yewnger country,” but here 
supposed by the author to be derived from ecditans, fall ing conntry,” in 
conncetion with this legend, 

§. Lit, “died by falling.” 


[SECT. LXXIV.— EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART VI,—TAJI-MORI 
BRINGS BACK THE ORANGE FROM THE 
ETERNAL LASD.)] 

Again the Heavenly Sovereign sent Tajima-mon, an- 
cestor of 
fetch the fruit of the everlasting’ fragrant tree. 50 
Tajima-mori a 
fruit of the tree, 


died. Then Tajima-mori 


the Chiefs of Miyake,’ to the Eternal Land® to 199 


t last reached that country, plucked the 
and brought of clubmoss eight and of 
spears eight; but meanwhile the Heavenly Sovereiga had 
set apart of clubmoss four and 
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of spears four, which he presented to the Great Em- 
press,” and set up of clubmoss four and of spears four as 
an offering at the door of the Heavenly Soverign’s august 
mausoleum, and, raising on high the fruit of the tree, 
wailed and wept, saying : “Bringing the fruit of the ever- 
lasting fragrant tree from the Eternal Land, I have 
come to serve thee ;” and at last. he wailed and wept 
himself to death. This fruit of the everlasting fragrant 
tree is what is now called the orange. 

1. The meaning of this name, which is written phonetically both 
here and in the “Chronicles,” has given rise to differences of opinion, 
some deriving it from the name of the provinte of Tajima (itself of 
obscure origin) and from the word ari + keeper," while others think it 
comes from frcdidera, the Japanese word for orange, with reference to 
the story here told. ‘The supporters of the former view, on the other 
hand, derive the srcdidana from J apima-mnort. 

3. Afivake no murazhi. Whether miyaée ia simply the name of a 
place or whether it should be taken in the sense of “granary,” is 
uncertain, If the latter view be adopted, it would be natural to U1 popes 
hat ths family had orginally furnished the superintendents of the [u- 
perial Granaries. In any case it traced its origin to a Korean source (5¢¢ 
the “Catalogue of Family Names," and the genealogies in Sect, CX), 

a See Sect: X AV). 

4 Writien in the parallel passage of the “Chronicles " with characters 
signifying literally “ timeless.” ‘The whole of this ciremmlocotion for the 
orange has indeed to be interpreted by the help of the “Chronicles,” it 
being here written phonetically and offering some difficulties as it stands, 

$+ This corrupt and ob:cure pastage seema to he well restored hy 
Motowori, whose explanation of it is likewise as convincing as it “is 
ingenious, The expression “ clubmoss-oranges" signifies oranges as they 
grow on the branch surrounded by leaves, whi'e "spear-oranges ’ are the 
sane divested of leaves, and hanging to the bare twig. ‘Thus the words 
" Clubmog” acd “spear” cime to be ose) gs *Agziliary Numerals" for 
oranges plucked in these two different THArite rs, 

6 Viz. saya Motowori, Princess Hibasu, who however, accord ling to 
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«. ‘The word fevtidama (written f@) in the text should probably be : 

taken asa specific and not as a general term. In modem usage it th 

designates the Citra: japonica. Dut it is a maiter of dispute whether the _ 

application of the term has not altered since ancient times, and whether ; 
we should not understand by it one of the other kinds of orange now 

to be found in Japan,—perhaps the Cifras modifier. i 

of 

(SECT. LXXV.—EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART VII-—HIS DEATH 200 > 

AND THAT OF THE EMPRESS HIBASU.)] 

This Heavenly Sovereign’s august years were one 
hundred and fifty-three. His august mausoleum is in the 
middle of the moor of Mitachi at Sugahara.| Again in 
the time of the Great Empress Her Augustness Princess 
Hibasu2 the Stone-Coffin-Makers* were established, and 
also the Earthenware-Masters’ Clan’ was established. 
This Empress was buried in the mausoleum of Terama 

near Saki.” 

1. Both the locality and the etymology of Afifocht are obscure. . 


Sag hares (# sedge-moor™) is known to be in the province of Yamato, 
2, Ls, at the time of the burial of the great Empress, cc. - 
3. ‘The character @ (#to pray") in the text is indubitably a capy- 
ist’s error for “ey, coffin.” These stone coffins are described by Mr, 
Henry von Siebold in his “ Notes on Japanese archeology” p.5. Tt 


rust be understood that, from being the name of an office, Stone-Coffin- 

Maker (did br-triarrs) became a “gentile nome.” | < 
4. Hantihi-be. ‘The meaning of this expression becomes clear by re: 

ference to the parallel passage of the “ Chronicles,” which it may be | 


worth while to quote at length from Mr. Satow's translation in pp. 229-330 
of Vol. VIII, Pt. 11, of these Transactions: * In the auiumn of 32nd 
year, on the ¢awar mo fo a day of the moon, which rose on the 47 aa re 
fiw day, the empress Ti ba su hime no Mikoto (in another source ¢alled 
Hicha-su ne no Mikoto) died, and they were several days going to bary 
her. ‘The Mikado commanded all his high officers, saying: ‘We knew 
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lefore that the practice of following the dead is not good, Tn the 

case of the present burying what shall be done? ‘Therenpon Nomi no 

Sukune advaneed and said: ‘It is not good to bury living men stand- 

ing at the sepulchre of a prince, and this cannot be handed down to 

posterity, T pray leave now to propose a convenient plan, and to lay 

this before the sovereign.’ And he sent messcngers to summon up 2 

hundred of the clay-worke:'s tribe of the country of Izumo, and he 

himself directed the men of the Clay-workers’ tribe in taking clay and 

forming shapes of men, horses and various things, and presented them 

to the Mikadu, saying: ‘From now aod henceforward let it be the law - 
for posterity to exchange things of clay for living men, and set them up 

at sepulchres.’ Thereupon the Mikado rejoiced, and commanded Nomi no 

Sukune, saying: “Thy expedient plan has truly pleased Our heart? and 

the things of clay were for the first time set up at the tomb of Hi-ba-sa 

hime no Mikote.. Wherefore these things were Janta (a circle of clay}. 

Then he sent down an onder, saying: «From now and henceforward, be 

sure fo set op these things of clay at sepulchres, and let not men be 
Slain." Mikado bountifully praised Nomi no Sukune, bestowed on 

him a kneading-place, and appo'nied him to the charge of the clay- 

workers’ tribe," 

5- In the province of Yamato, In the oll poetry theie are many 
plays on this word AGré/, which is homonymows with the Verb “io bloe 
sam." But whether that be jis real derivation, it (were hard to say: 
ferama appears to signify “ Buddhist temple-space," an etymology which 
is embarrassing to the ShintS commentators who, accepting every word 
of our text os authentic history, ace hard-driven to explain how Fudklhist 
lemplen could have existed in J*pin before the dote assigned for the 
intieduction of Buddhism, 


1 (SECT. LXXVIL—EMPRESS KEI-KG (PART 1.—GENEALOGIES).| 


The Heavenly Sovereign Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake 
dwelt in the palace of Hishiro at Makimuku,', and ruled 
the Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Elder 
Lady of Inabi in Harima,* daughter of Waka-take, Prince 
of Kibi," ancestor of the Grandees of Kibit and begot 
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august children: King Kushi-tsunu-wake » next His Au- 
gustness Ohousu;" next His Augustness Wo-usu, another 
name for whom is His Augustness Yamato wo-guna “3 
next His Augustness Yamato-ne-ko;” next King Kamu- 
kushi? Again wedding Her Augustness Princess Yasaka- 202 
no-iri,"” daughter of His Augustness Prince Yasaka-no- 
iri, he begot august children: His Augustness Prince . 
Waka-tarashi:" next His Augustness Prince Tho-ki-no- 
iri: next His Augustness Oshi-no-wake;" next Her 
Augustness Princess Tho-ki-no-iri." Children by another 
concubine were King Toyo-to-wake ;" next the Lady 
Nunoshiro.” Children by another concubine were: the 
Lady Nunaki;” next Her Augustness Princess Kago- 
yori ;" next King Prince Waka-ki-no-iri:" next King the 
Elder Prince of Kibi-no-ye;” next Her Augustness Princess 
Takaki! next Her Auzustness Princess Oto." Again 
wedding Princess Mi-hakashi of Himuku, he begot an 
august child: King Toyo-kuni-wake.* Again wedding the 
Younger Lady of Inabi,” younger sister of the Elder 
Lady of Inabi,” he begot august children: King Ma-waka ; 
next King Hiko-hito-no-oho-ye.” Again wedding Princess 203 
Ka-guro,” daughter of King Princess Sume-iro-oho-naka- 
tsu-hiko” great-grand-child of His Augustness Yamato- 
take,” he begot an august child: King Oho-ye.” The 
august children of this Heavenly Sovereign Oho-tarashi- 
hilo numbered in all twenty-one kings and queens” of 
whom there is a register, and fifty-nine kings and queens 
of whom there is no record,—eighty kings and queens 
altogether, out of whom His Augustness Waka-tarashi- 
hiko and also His Augustness VYamato-take, and also His 
Augustness Prince [-ho-ki-no-iri,—these three Kings,— 
bore the name of Heirs Apparent.” The seventy-seven 
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kings and queens beside these* were all granted Rider 
ships in the various lands, or else [post as] Lords, 
Territorial Lords or Departmental Chiefs." So His Au- 
eustness Waka-tarashi-hiko [was he who afterward] ruled 
the Empire. His Augustness Wo-usu subdued the savage 
deities and likewise the unsubmissive people in the East 


zogand West. The next, King Kushi-tsunu-wake- (was the an- 


cestor of the chiefs of Mamuta).™” The next, His Augustness: 
Oho-Usu, (as the ancestor of the Dukes of Mori,” of the Dukes of 


Ohote™ and of the Dukes of Shimada, )? The next, ‘King Kamu- ‘ 
kushi, (was the ancestor of the Sakabe Abiko in the Land of Ki, ond 


of the Sakabe of Uda). “ “The next, King Toyo-kuni-wake 
(was the ancestor of the Rulers of the Land of Himvuka).* 


— a 


eS pe 
1. In the province of Yamato. ‘The etymology of AfqAénvetu ts 
obscure. J/fintire is tentatively derived by Motowori from Ai, the Chamrcr- 
forts obfraa (a kind of conifer), and s4fre, “ an enclostre.” 

2. Jhtria no inabi ne cho-frateame, Inabi is also koown under the 
alternative form of Jama‘; etymology wncertain. - 

3. Wiake-tobe Aidt tae Aiko, IWako-take signifies “ young brave.” 

4. ATER ao omni, 

6. A‘wshi signifies “wondrous,” and nde cither “young,” or # Jord." 
The meaning of fam is obscure. 

6 ‘The names of this prince and the next signify respectively 4 greal- 
foot-pestle and “ little foot-pestle,” the origin of the bestowal of which 
singular designations is thus related in the parallel passage at the 
“Chronicles: “The Impertal child Oho-uu and His Augustness Wo- 
ust were born together the same day as twins. ‘Ihe Heavenly Sovereign, 
astonished, informed the foot-pestle, So the two Kings were called 
Great Foot-pestle and Litthe Foot-pestle.” What the import of vis 
pasage may be is, however, a mystery both to Tanigaha Sh's:i and to 
Motowori, 

7. Motoworl supposes me-cruea to have been an archaic word for 
“boy “me-guna” signi’ying *gitL" Yawafe megane would thus sign'fy 
“the boy of Japan," a not inappropriate designation fir this prince, who 
tinder his later name of Yamato-take (Japan Brave," jc. ete brave man of 


Japan") has rema'ned as the chief legendary type of the martial prowess 
of hia nanve land, 
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8 4e, Yamato Prince. 

9, Konwbrti no wiho, ie," divine wondrous,” 

10, Mamasada mo irivbine ma mittota, The signification of this name: 
and of the next ( Vasada mo iri-dika no migete) is obscure, | 

it. Waka-iarasdi-hike we mibolo, Tt. “ young and p.tfect prince.” 

13, Fdo-gi no irobike no midote. Signification obscure. | 

13. Or, Osti-wabe, fas perhaps “ Great Toul.” 

13. Shaki no iri-bime wo miteto, Sign heatlon obscure. 

15. Foyote-coade we oitole, Tt. porhaps * luxuriant swift prince.” 

16, -Nanashire no iratsume, Siynification ous-ure. 

17. Vanali io inafinwe. Significat.on oln-ure. 

(48. Kage-pori-hime sto mitote, Yori tue prolably means “good 
princess.” Tue sense of age is very doubtful, for it may either be the 
name of a placz, or else identical with the Verb dagayatu “to shine,” 
or with ew, al a. siog.” 

4g Hated me irébiko no witeto, ‘The signification of this name 
is olacure. | | 

30. Aiki wo ye-dike mo mikote. 

a1. Fudabidime wo mibete. The meaning of fabrAd in this place & 
32. Olshime no mibeto, iz, * the younger princess.” 
23. Hituka no Michakashi-binee, Afi Acdaski signifies “ august salire." 


Soe Motoworl's Commentary, Vol’ MMVI, p tt, for a gloss on this 


curious name. 
ty Tuyo-kuni-toake we miko, tty perhaps “lord of the luxuriant 
land,” or else “lord of the land of Toyo," the Emperor Kei-ko having, 
according to the account in the “Chronicl.s,” spent some years fight'ng 
in South-Western Japan, whese the province of Toyo is situated. | 
a5. Iuabi uo waki-inatiume. See Note 3 to this Section. 
26, iWa-sende no wet he, ie, “traly young prince.” 


a7. Hlito-hite no ehoye mo mike, Hike signifies “prince,” Ave is 


« person" (or here, according to Motoworl, “teadman”), and pdp.pe is 
e great elder brother.” | 
— . Alngaresfamte, 5 probably “ the black-haired princess.” 
2g.  Swuateot a mrtabi-tin-tike-mo-mtkete, ‘The signification of this 
name is not clear, Motowon identifies svave with the like-sounding Verly 





signifying “to be supreme.” Ohe-naka-bu-kite way signify “great middle 
prince,” referring to the comparative ages of this prince and h's brethren, 
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30. There is ere an evident error in the genealogy, as it) would 


Co 


inake the emperor marry his own great-great-grand, daughter! A guess | 


of the editor of 1687 that for Vamato-take we should read Wakatake (a 


son of the Emperor Ké-rei) is approved by Motowori, and may be adopted 
as probably correct,—Le. (what is bot Title likely) if this portion of the 
“ Records" should eventually be proved to be historically tmstworthy. 
The question is discussed by Motowori in Vol. XXVI, pp. 12-14,.0f ha 
Commentary. } 

it. Oke-ye no miko. ‘This name would, as Motowori remarks, appest 
lo bave erroneously crept in here through the influence of the name 
mentioned in Note 27, the whole accuunt of this union with Princess” 
Ka-gero being corrupt. 

32. The Japanese term (36 wife) includes both rite and females, 

33. KF. oe, 

34. As above remarked, the Japanese term includes both males and 
females, and morecver some of the female children are spec‘ally menlianed. 
The difficulty as to how females could have been appointed to the offices 
here mentioced is not solved by Moteworl, whove note on this paaeae® 
is evasive. 

35: ‘The four names of offices (also used as “gentile names’) bere 
meee ml are in the original Japanese And ne Afiyatinko, IFake, iuaki, 

Agate-muthi, (See Introduction, p. xvi.) 

lie Afamuta ne wraraeii, (See Sect, LUM, Note 1.) 

37: Avert ae Ainti. Aferi seems to be the name of a place: (perhaps 
in Mino} but sothing is known of this family. 

38. Ofoefa we fat. Odeta is the name of a place in Mins, Aa 
signifies “great rice-felds.” 

39. SMeade no Hoi, Shimada is perhacs the name of a place in 
Wohuari, Tt signifies “island rice-field.” 

42. Af ne dunt mo tohede mo odids. For aftée see Sect LXNI, 
Note 55. Swede seems to signify “liquor tribe,” this fainily and the 
next having been entrusted with the management of the Imperial feasts. 

41. Oda ma sakahe, ie, the * Liquor Tribe of Uda," (in Yamato). 

4% Himuka we huni na mipatiato, 


i ~ 
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[Lacr, LXXVIL.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART M.—THE MAIDENS 
VE-HIME AND OTO-HIME). | 

Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, to assure himself 
of what he had heard of the beauty of the two maidens 
Ve-hime and Ote-hime,’ daughters of King Kamu-oho- 
ne? ancestor of the Rulers of the Land of Minu,’ sent 
his august child, His Augustness Oho-usu, to summon 
them up [lo the Capital]. So His Augustness Oho-usit 
who had been sent, instead of summoning them up, 
forthwith wedded both the maidens himself, and then 
sought other women, to whom he falsely gave the maidens’ 
names, and sent them up. [to his father], Ifereupon the 
Heavenly Sovereign, knowing them to be other women, 
frequently subjected them to his long glances ;* but, never 
wedding them, caused them to sorrow. So the child 


that His Augustness Oho-usu begot on wedding Ye- 205 


hime, was King Oshi-kuro-no-ye-hiko® (he was the ancestor of 
the Lords of Une in Minu).” Again, the child that he begot 
on wedding Oto-hime, was King Oshi-kuro-no-oto-hiko 
(he was the ancestur of the Dukes of Mugetsy).' 





1. we, the elder princess and the yo. ager prisucess. : 
+ See Sect. LALIT, Note 36- 


3. Afian no Anni re wed painter, 
4. fey “gared al them intently.” The Classical word wapearrn, 


#10 gaze,” is properly 4 companad of maga, “long,” and mvirv, to see.” 
5. The meaning of the syllables one in thie namie and the com- 
panion one (Ophedacre ne ole Aiea) immediately below ts probably “jgrent; ts 
Aare te olucure; pe dete signifies * elder prince ' ond of-drto “younger 
prince.” 
6. Afinw ne Cner No corte, Of Unesu nothing i known. 
5, Mugetie no Aimed, Mugelsit OF Muge was in the province of 
Minu (Mino). 
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[SECT. LNXVII.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART 11,—VARIOUS 
DEEDS), | 

In this august reign the Labourers’ Tribe’ was establish- 
cd; again, the port of Aha in the East was established 4 
again, the Great Butlers’ Tribe* was established; aga, 
the granaries of Yamato were established; again, the 
Pool of Sakate was made, and bamboos planted on its 
bank.’ > 


Such is the reasonable explanation of the original term /sly 
(FASE) given by Motoworl. Tt seems to have tecome a “ gentile-name.” 

2 Adnitiade ne ehetowe-de, This “gentile name" originally de 
noted one who was butler, steward, or cook, in the Emperor's household. 
‘The tradition of its origin is preserved’ in the “ Chronicles.” 

“+ 3. Motoworl suppotes that the mection both in his history and in 

E the “Chronicles of Japan” of the pl ating of bamboos on the banks of 
=< this pool or lake should he attributed to the rarity of such a proceeding 
| in ancient times. 





[SECY. LXXIX.—EMPEROK KEI-KO (PART IV,—¥AMATO-TAKE 
SLAYS HIS ELDER BROTHER). ] 

The Heavenly Sovereign said to His Augustness Wo- 
usu: “ Why does not thine elder brother come forth to 
the morning and evening great august repasts 7! Be thou 
the one to take the trouble to teach him [his duty] 
Thus he commanded: but for five days after, still [the 
prince | came not forth. Then the Heavenly Sovereign 
deigned to ask His Augustness Wo-usu [saying]: “ Why 
is thine elder brother so long of coming? Hast thou 
perchance not yet taught him [his duty)}” He replied, 

saying; “I have been at that trouble,” Again [the 
Meavenly Sovercign] said: “How didst thou tak, the 
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trouble?"? He replied, saying: “In the early morning 
when he went into the privy, I grasped hold of him and 
crushed him, and, pulling off his limbs,” wrapped them 
in matting and flung them away.” 


a — oe i 





1. Viz, to attend on his Tinperiol father. 
2. fe, “How didst thou do it?” 
3. Literally, “ branches.” 


[SECT. LXNX.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART V.—VAMATO-TAKE 
SLAYS THE KUMASO BRAVOES). | 

Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, alarmed at the 
valour and ferocity of his august child's disposition, com- 
manded him, saying: “In the West there are two 
Kumaso bravos,'—unsubmissive and disrespectful men. 
So take? them,”—and [with this command] he sent him 
off. It happened that at this time his august hair was 
bound at the brow.” Then His Augustness Wo-usu was 
granted by his aunt Her Augustness Yamate-hime’ her 
august [upper] garment and august skirt; and, with a 
sabre hidden in his august bosom, he went forth.® So, 
on reaching the house of the Kumaso braves, he saw 
that near the house there was a three-fold belt of war- 
riors, who had made a cave’ to dwell in. Hereupon 
they, noisily discussing a rejoicing for the august cave,’ 
were getting food ready, 50 [Prince Wo-usu] sauintered 


about the neighbourhood, waiting for the day of the 207 


rejoicing, Then when the day of the rejoicing came, 
having combed down after the manner of girls his august 
hair which was bound up,’ and having put on his aunt's 
august [upper] garment and august skirt, he looked quite 
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like a young girl, and, standing amidst the women,’ went 

inside the cave, Then the elder brother and the younger 

brother, the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight 

of the maiden, set her between them, and rejoiced 

exuberantly. So, when [the feast was] at its height, 

[His Augustness Wo-usu], drawing the sabre from his 

. bosom, and catching Kumaso” by the collar of his 
garment, thrust the sabre through his chest, whereupon, 
alarmed at the sight, the younger bravo ran out. But 
pursuing after and reaching him at the bottom of the 
steps" of the cave, and catching him by the back,” 
[Prince Wo-usu] thrust the sabre through his buttock. 
Then the Kumaso brave spoke, saying: “Do not move 
the sword; 1” have something to say.’ Then [His 
Augustness Wo-usu], respited him for a moment, hold- 
ing him down [as he lay] prostrate. Mereupon [the 
bravo] said: “Who is Thine Augustness?” Then he 
a said: “I am the august child of Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro- 
| wake, the Heavenly Sovereign who, dwelling in the 
palace of Hishiro at Makimuku, rules the Land of the 

Eight Great Islands; and my name jis King Yamato-wo- 

guna. Hearing that you two [fellows™], the Kumaso 


~ bravoes, were unsubmissive and disrespectful, [the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign] sent me with the command to take and 
< slay you.” Then the Kumaso bravo said: “ That’ must 


agbe truc, There are no persons in the West so brave 
and strong as we two." Yet in the Land of Great 
Yamato there is a man braver than we two—there is.” 
Therefore will I offer thee an august name. From this 
time forward it is right that thou be praised as the 
August Child Yamato-take."" As soon as he had finished 
saying this, [the Prince] ripped him up™ like a. ripe 
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melon,” and slew him.” So thenceforward he was praised 
by being called by the august name of® his Augustness 
Vamato-take. When he returned up [to the capital | 
after doing this, he subdued and pacified every one of 
the Deities of the mountains and of the Deities of the 
rivers and likewise of the Deities of Anado,™ and then 
went up to [the capital]. 


1. Fe. presumably * bravoes at Kumaso;" but it is to be remarked 
that in this and like compounds with faderm |" brave") the Japancse 
language uses mt Postposition, For Kumaso see Sect. V, Note 17. 

2. Motowori seems right in interpreting “ take here and elsewhere 
in the sense of “slay.” But “take” is in the text. 

3. Je, caught up from the brow and tied together on the crown 
of the head, ‘This being the way in which the hair of boys was dressed, 
the author thus intimates that His Aujustness was still a youth. 

4. Who was high-priestess of the temple of the Great Deity of 
Ise, as mentioned in Sect. LXIX [Note 44) 

5. The characters used for these last two words are these properly 
restricted to the mention of an Imperial progress, but Vamato-iake is 
constantly spoken of as if he had actually sat on the threne. 

6. The character used is which simply apartment ; laut 
see Sect, XLVI, Note 1. 

7, Motowori reads “ New cave,” bat the word “ August” is in the 
text. At the same time we sec that this feast was intended as a house- 
warming, Grif. the commencement of Sect. CLXIV. 

%. ‘The parallel passage of the “Chronicles” pots the same meaning 
into plainer words. It says: “He undid bis hair, and made it appear 
like a girl's.” : 

9. Or, according to the old reading, “mixing with the concubines." 

to. Je. the elder bravo of Kamas, 

rt. The word rendere! “steps” is of doubtful interpretation. 

sz, Or perhaps “the skin of his back’ or the [benst’s?]_ skin on 
his beck." Bat Motowori Is probably right in supposing the character 
ji, “skin” to be an error for C1, with,” to be construed with the 
word “sabre.” (In the English idiom this Particle falls away.) 

13 Weitten with the humble character fi. “servant.” 
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14. The contemptous Seeomd Personal Pronounce” ere is tised here 
and in the next clause, 

15 There is Motowori's authority for thus understanding the bravo's 
words. Taken still more Isterally, they would seem to imply that there 
were no brave and strong men in the West ¢xretting himself and his 
brother, | | 

I. The words “there is” are an attempt at rendering the termi- 
nation 4er of the original, See Sect. X, Note 1: 

7, #e, “Vamato-Brave,” gid, “the Bravest in Vamato.” It is ly 
this nome that the hero js commonly spoken of, Remember that “angus 
chid” signifies prince. 

iS if, “broke,” in the text is, as the commentators observe, an 
evident error for dp, © ripped.” 

rg. Or specifically, the “ musk- melon.” 

20. ‘The translator has followed Motowori's restoration of this pos 
sage, in which, by the transposition of the characters qy"and #, the 


en! of this sentence and the beginning of the next were mixed together 
in the older editions, 


2. Lit, “ [ther] praised the august name, calling him,” ete. 


22, Or, “of the Ana passage” (It, door), the modem Strait of 
Shimoneseki. The word ana signifies “hole,” and there is tradition 
(wh'ch Motowori quotes in his note on this name in Yul. XAXVIL, pp. 
26-29 of his Commetitary) to the effect that formerly the Main Tsland 
and the island of Kiushiu were continoous at this point, there being only 
a sort of natgral tunnel," through whieh junks could pelea. 


[SECI. 1XXX1.— EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART V1.—VAMATO-TAKE 
SLAVS THE IDZUMO BRAVO) | | } 

Forthwith entering the Land of Idzumo, and wishing 

to slay the Idzumo bravo, he, on arriving, forthwith 

bound [himself to-him in] friendship. So, having secret- 


“ly made [the wood of ] an oak [-tree"] into a false sword 


‘ind augustly girded it, he went with the bravo to bathe 
in the River Hi? Then, His Augustness Yamato-ta 


ol. IL See LXXXL 259 


gelting out of the river first, and taking and girding on 
tlhe sword that the Idzumo bravo had taken off and laid 
down, said: “ Let us exchange swords!” So afterwards 
the Idzumo bravo, gelting out of the river, girded on 
His Augustness Yamato-take’s false sword. Hereupon 
His Augustness Yamato-take, suggested, saying: “ Come 
on! let us cross® swords.” Then on drawing his sword, 
the Idzumo bravo could not draw the false sword. Forth- 
with His Augustness Yamato-take drew his sword and 
slew the Idzumo bravo. Then he sang augustly, saying : 
“Alas that the sword girded on the Idzumo 
bravo, and wound round with many a 
creeper, should have had no true blade {"* 
So having thus extirpated the [bravoes] and made 
[the land] orderly, he went up [to the capital], and 
made his report [to the Heavenly Sovereign ]. 


t. The species mentioned (fodf4s) is the Querens gift. 

a. See Sect. XVII, Note 2. 

3. Lit, * lets join swords.” ‘The word “sugested " (BR) in this 
sentence is an emendation of Motowori's the text having BR “ slandercil."” 
The older printed editions, while retaining the character; Bf, read it 
 amamaskite, “deceived.” 

- 4, In its position in the present text, this Song must be taken as 
any ironical Jament of the Prince for the dead brave, In the “Chronicle” 
the time and the heroes of the episode, and the ‘singers of the Song are 
all different, and in that context the lament sounds like a7 genuine one. 
The reader will remember what, was said in the Introduction as to the 
use of creepers for string, “That mentioned in the text is supposed to be 
the Goeenins fsndherg?. we “Em. 
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deccived, he opened the mouth of the bag which his aunt, 
Her Augustness Yamato-hime had bestowed on him, 
and saw that inside of it there was a fire-striker* Here- 
upon he first mowed away the herbage with his august 
sword, took the fire-striker and struck out fire, andl, 
kindling a counter-fire, burnt [the herbage} and drove 
back [the other fire], and returned forth, and killed and 
destroyed all the Rulers® of that Land, and forthwith 
set fire to and burnt them, So [that place] is now 
called Yakidzu," | 


1, Aliviease- dine (im the “Chronicles” and in the printed editions uf 
these “ Reconts” previons to -Motowori’s written Mirai dime withoot the 


wigeri), Neither Molowori nor Tanigalia Shisel makes AMY SHEL hth ob 
lo the signification of this name. 


2. IFohari ae mirotinke, 

3 In the present time Segue. No suthority great or small as 
given a satisfactory etymology of this name, though nimercis ard ela. 
orate attempts have been made to explain it. ; 

4 Inthe original Avsrdét (#ed]). Mr. Satow, who has given A 
rinslation of this passape in a note w his thin Paper on the # Kituals” 
to be found in Volk IX, Pt. I. p- 202 of these « Transactions,” renders 
this word liy “steel.” The Jitesent writer prefers mot to prejadge the 
‘jMestion at to wheiher the fire-striker" intemled hy the author Wits A 
steel, or a woocen fire-drill, Motowort would seem to have held the 
latler view, as ih b's loss on this possige he tefers to the previous 
Passage near ihe end of Sect. ANAM, where the fire-drill is explicitly 
mentioncd, Ie also quolcs"an ancient one. in which “a fire-striker ‘ial 
inclal” is special’y referred to, #3 that. it would seem that all fire-strikers 
were not of that material, 

5. Kemember that this word “ Ruler” | Mipatiste had the acecp- 
lution of a “gentile name” ps well ne of the name of an office, on that 
We imay wulessiand the author to mean (hat Yamato-take (lestroyed the 
whole Ruling Family of Sagami, [Parallel passage of the « Chronicles” 
has “he burnt all tha: rebel band, and destroyed them." = 

6. The words rendered “ that place are supplicd by Motowi: ri, 
thei omission being evidently a cipyist's error. Vityouew: significs he 
Por of Musioy! , ~~ | 


i 
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[SECT. ENNXIV.—EMPEROK KEI-KO (PART IX.—VAMATO- 712 
TAKE'S EMPRESS STILLS THE WAVES.)] 
When he thence penetrated on, and crossed the sea of ; 


‘Hashiri-midzu,' the Deity of that crossing raised the 


waves, tossing the ship so that it could not proceed 
across, Then [Yamato-take's] Empress,’ whose name 
was Her Augustness Princess Oto-tachibana*® said: “T° 
will enter the sea instead of the ava child.” The 


August child must complete. ihe service" on which he 


has been sent, and take back a report [to the Heavenly 
Sovereign].”” When she was about to enter the sea, she 
spread cight thicknesses of sedge rugs,’ eight thicknesses 
of skin rugs and cight thicknesses of silk rugs on the 
top of the waves, and sat down on the top [of them], 
Thereupon the violent waves at once went down, and 
the august ship was able to proceed, Then the Empress 
sang, saying: 
“Ah! thou [whom I] enquired of, standing 
in the midst of the flames of the fire buri- 
ing on the little moor of Sagamu, where 
the true peak’ pierces!"* — J 
So seven days afterwards the Empress’s august comb 213 
drifted-onto the sea-beach—which comb was forthwith : 
taken and placed | in an august mausoleum which was made, a. 








a —— 





ie Lite Lea “ punning water,” 
2. Se his. consort. Conf Sect; LAXX, Note 5. 


*% ae i. si Ofestnchibiana: ~Aime wo prio. (See Sect. XCII, Note 3.) 


"Sa Writer with the humble character, 3%, literally “ concubine.” 
ae. be instead of thee, the Prince.” 
oe ‘More literally, “finish the government. = 
7. ‘Or mats” But the asnve word is used as that which “mnt be 
le translated “rugs” immetliately below. 
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8. Thi Sang fives much trouble to the commentators, whose 
remarks (to be foul in Motowor'’s “Commentary.” Volt XXVIL, Pp- 
67-9, awl Moribe's “ Jif no Aste TWadi" Vol. IL, pp. 6-9,) should be 
consulted by the student desirous of forming an opinion of his own. 
The general purport of the porm is of course to allude to Vamato-lake's 
adventure on the barning moor, and at the same time to the love which 
bound him and his consort together; almost each individual tine offers 
matter for doubt. ‘Thus it is not certain whether the Verh sabindé, here 
rendered “enquired of ® (ie, attended upon gui, by the Empress), should 
not father be given the word “thou” as subject, in which case the 
signification would be “thou who enquiredst of [ée. wooedst].” The 
word rsed for “thou” is the Honorific equivalent of that Pronoun 
signifying literally “prince.” Moribe dispntes the propriety of con- 
sidering Sagamu in this place as the name of a province; and the 
word sanesaidi, here transtlated “where the true peak pierces” (Mt. Fuji 
being by some supposed to be thus alluded to) is of very doubtful inter- 
pretation, Motowori telis us that the final Particles 4a ae, rendered by 
the initial Interjection “Qh,” should here be understood as an exclama- 
ton more forcible than that which usually belongs to him. Finally 
Morihe points out that the song docs not suit the cantext in which it 
is found, and has probably been erroneously inserted here instead of in 
an earlier portion of the text, 


[SECT. LXXXV.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART X.—VAMATO-TAKE 
SLAVS THE DEITY .OF THE ASHIGARA Pass). ] 

When, having thence penetrated on and subdued all 
the savage Yemishi!’ and likewise pacified all the savage 
Deities of the mountains and rivers, he was returning up 
[to the capital], he, on reaching the foot of the Ashigara 
Pass," was eating his august provisiqns, when the Deity 
of the pass, transformed into a white deer, came and 
stood [before him]. Then forthwith, on his waiting” and 
striking [the deer] with a scrap of wild chive,* [the dees] 
was hit in the eye and struck dead. So, mounting to 


i. 
* 
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the top of the pass, he sighed three times and spoke, 
saying: “ Adsuma ha ya!"" So that land is called by 
the name of Adzuma. 





t. ‘This is the traditional ancient reading of what is according to 
the modern pronunciation Hees, while the Chinese characters @39%, with 
which the name is written, signify “Pawn Barbarians," in allosion (if 
Motowori may be trusted) to the long beards whith make their faces 
resemble a prawn's head. The hairy barbarians known to English readers 
as Aines, ond whose name of Yeao is applied by the Japanese to the 
northermost large island of the Japanese Archipelago, which is still 
chiefly tenanted by them, are almost certainly here referred to. In 
anelent tines they inhabited a great part of the. Main Island of Japan. 
The translator may add that the genuiness of the so-called ancient read- 
ing 4 Verdi" appears to him doubtful. The nome known to the people 
themselves, and which apparently can be traced as far as Kamschatka, 
is Fees. 

2, Ashipera-sake, one of the passes from Sagami into Surega leading 
towards Mount Fuji. 

3. Ae. lying in ambush. 

4. Nira, the Alien eaforum. 

g. fey “my wife!" Ades is still used as a poetical designation 
of Eastern Japan. ‘The translator doubts the correctness of the derivation 
of it given in the text, although it is un‘versally accepted and certoinly 
fits in well with the graceful legend by which it is here moccapent it fir. 


[Scr. LXXXVI.—EMPEROK KEI-KO (PART XI_—VAMATO-TAKE 9,4 
DWELLS IN THE PALACE OF SAKAWORI).] : 
When, forthwith crossing over from that land out into 
Kahi, he dwelt in the palace of Sakawori,, he sang, 
saying : 
_ “How many nights have I slept since passing 
—Nihibari and Tsukuha?”* 
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Then the old man, who was the lighter of the august 
fire,’ completed the august Song, and sang, saying: 
“Oh! having put the days in a row, there 
are of nights nine nights, and of days ten 


days {"* 


Therefore [Yamato-take] praised the old man, and 
forthwith bestowed [on him] the Rulership of the Eastern 
Land [s].* 


1. This name is identified by the native etymology with an hononym- 
ous Substantive signifying “a place between mountains.” 

2. ‘The etymology of this name is uncertain. Dot the most likely 
opinion is that it signifies “2 zigrig road down a pais.” 

3. #4, since leaving the province of Hitachi, of which Tsukeha 
(in modem parlance 7iwéwde, with the last syllable wgurv'ed) and Nihihari 
(modem iVidtiary) are two districts. In the later poetry AVAvderd we th 
often wed as a Pillow-Word for the name of Mount Tsukuba. The 
etymology of both names is uncertain, but “newly tilled" seems to he 
the most probable etymology of the first of the two. 

4 Not netewarily a fire kindled for the sake of obtaining warmth, 
but fire in general, including, 23 Motowori suggests, torches and fires Mit 
lo drive away mosquitocs, ‘There are frequent mentions in the cla-sical 
literature of this latter sort of fire, which may indeed still be met with 
in some districts where mosquilo-nets are net yet in common use, 

§. The’ meaning is: “On counting up, I fire that we have heen 
ten days and nine nights."—Previous to Motowori the expression Ange 
where, “having pot in a row (fe. co nied) the days’ was curiously 
misunderstood, and subjected to various far-fetched interpretations. There 
can however be no don't but that Motoworl is right.—The reason why 
the old man is said to have *completed the Prince's song is that the 
former taken al.ne is of incomplete rhythm, 

6, Or, as Motowori would prefer to consider it, “the Rulership of 
aw Eastern Land,” viz, one out of the twelve Eastern provinces. 
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(SECT. LXNXXVIL—EMPEKOK KEI-KO (PART XIL—VYAMATO- 215 


TAKE WOOES PRINCESS MIYAZU).] 

Having crossed over from that land into the land of 
Shinanu! and subdued the Deity of the Shinanu pass,’ 
* jhe came back to the land of Wohari, and went to dwell 
in the house of Princess Miyazu, to whom he had before 
plighted his troth, Hereupon, when presenting to him 
the great august food, princess Miyazu lifted up a great 
liquor-cup and presented it to him. Tune Hera Miyazu 
veli orm adhaserunt menstrua. Quare [Augustus Yamato- 
take] illa menstrua vidit, et auguste cecinit, dicens- 
“Ego volui reclinare [caput] in fragili, 
molli brachiolo [tuo, quod est simile] vallo 
impingenti acute falci in Monti Kagu ni 
ccelo formato quasi cucurbita;—ego de- 
sideravi dormire [tecum]. Sed in ora veli 
quod induis luna surrexit.”* 


Tunc Here Miyazu augusto cantui respondit, dicens; 216 


“Allé resplendentis solis auguste puer! 
Placid administrationem faciens mi magne 
domine! Renovatis annis venientibus et 
effluentibus, renovate luna eunt veniendo 
et cfuendo. Sane, sane, dum te im- 
patienter exspecto, luna sudpte surgit in 

ora veli quod ego induo!'"* 
~ Quare tune [ille] coivit [cum ila], after which, placing 
in Princess Miyazu's house his august sword © the Grass- 
Quelling Sakre,” he went forth” to take the Deity of 


[Mount] Ibuki.* 


1. See Sects XXX, Note 26. “ 
2. Shimane no rake, a pass between the provinces of Shinmiy an! 


Ming whieli is nu longer used. 


vig 
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3 Even taken apart from its immediate context, the import of this 
song is plain, notwithstanding Moribe’s efforts 16 explain away its inde- 
licacy, ‘The details of the first part, however, require some comment in 
order to make them comprehensible to the European reader, the words 
in question being th se which might in English be rendered “thy fragile, 
slender, delicate arm [which resembles] a post striking against the sharp 
sickle on Mount Kaga of the gourd-shaped heaven.” In Japanese they 
ron thos: 

Afisa-dofa ne : 
A ni Fags anne 
me she He Aaya yiate 
Sa-tanlirn érig :— 
flisa-dosa 
fi waya-poaina wwe, ele. 

Ti will be remarked that the first four lines form a “Punning 
Preface” to the fifth, Such Punning Prefaces have not necessarily any 
logical connection with what follows, as has heen explained by the 
present writer ina paper “On the Use of Pillow: Words and Plays upon 
Words in Jmpancse Poctry,” to be found in Vol. V. Fu. I, pp. 7o ef sey 
of these ia Transactions.” In this particular case, however, there is 
sulirctent continuity of gense to warrant the continuous translation aleve 
given, The word “post,” though soch o use of it is very curious, must 
be understood to denote not a dead, but a living trunk, or rather the 
stem of some delicate plant or grass which falls beneath the sickle of 
the mower on Mount Kagu in Heaven, or, as it may better be urler- 


Sood, on the Heavenly Mount Kagu [in Vomato]. “Gourd-shaped" is 


the translation of Aisa-defa we or Ansa-gafa me, the Pillow-Word for 
“heaven.” Tis meaning is disputed, but Malochi in his “ Dictionary of 
Pillow-Worls" and Motoworl agree in giving to it the sense here adopted 
a the above-inentioned paper “On the Use of Pillow-Words, eles” 
p. 81), : 

4- The total sense of this Song is quite plain—In the first lines of 
it the Prince is addressed os if lie were the reigning sovereign. “The 
words fractde Cawinitirattomems frtciens represent the Japanese vaswmedchisdi, 
the Pillow-Word for ma sa ohe-diet, “my great lord.” Elsewhere the 


* Engtsh tendering “ who tranquilly carries on the goeveroment" has been 


alopted. The word arden fo, rendered by the Adjective remewatit, is 
the Pillow-Word for “stn,” “moon" and “year,” ond is of not quite 
certain import. The interpretation here adopted has, however, for it the 
weight of probabitity and of native authotity, Mabucli in his “Dictionary 
af Pillow- Words” deriving it from the Verb arw/umera, “to be renewed,” 
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s. The characters in the text might also be rendered “he imale a 
progress," as they are those only properly applied to the movements of 
a reigning severeigu. Here and clewhere, they are used in speaking of 
VYamato-take. (Conf. Sect. LAA, Wote 5.) 

6. On the frontier of Afumi (Omi) and Mino, /#wéi seems lo signify 
“blowing,” in allusion, it is said, to the pestilential breath or influence 
of the god by whom the place was tenanted, The word rendered 
“Mount is supplied by the editor of 1657. 


[SECT. LXXNVIIL.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART XI,—VAMATO- 
TAKE MEETS THE DEITY OF MOUNT IbUK!).] 

Hereupon he said; ‘ As for the Deity of this mountain, 
I will simply take him empty-handed,"’—and was ascend- 217 
ing the mountain, when there met him on the mountain- 
side a white boar whose size was like unto that of a 
bull? Then he lifted up words, and said: “ This 
creature that is transformed into a white boar must be 
a messenger from the Deity.!. Though I slay it not now, 
I will slay it when I return,"—and [so saying,] ascended. 
Thereupon the Deity caused heavy ice-rain® to fall, 
striking and perplexing His Augustness Yamato-take. 
(This creature transformed into white Luar was nol o messenger from 
the Deity’ bat the very Deity in person. Owing to the lifting op of 
words, he appeared and misled [Vamato-take.*]) So when, on 
descending back, he reached the fresh spring of Tama- 
kura-be * and rested there, his august heart awoke some- 
what.” So that fresh spring 1s called by the name of 
the fresh spring of Wi-same. 


LL 


1. #e, without weapons, and specially without the magic aword 
he had left behind in Princess Miyaru's house. 
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3. The Japanese expression Avewge s/t, here rendered © lifted op 
words.” very frequently bas the signification of “Lifting ep a prayer" to 
sume superigman being, In thts passage, howeved, it conyers no. mere 
tison jts proper etymulogical meaning. 

4 Vie, the pod of Mount Thoki, 

5. Perhaps “hail may be Intcnded by this expression, anal “~ 
Motowori decides. Hat this interpretation of the term secu to Ayres 
well with the Song in Sect. CXIIL | 

6 The commentators disagree as to whether this note shoukl or 
should not be comidered to form part of the orginal text. Motowori 
s considers it. He however, in the opinion of (he translater, is nol 
happy in his alteration of the dare reading given by the editer of 1687, 
which latter has accordingly been followed in the English verston. 

7 The Titeral meaning of this tame is “jewel-stoce-tribe |” bel 
complete uiicertainty attaches beth te the etymology of the word cod to 
the position of the pluce, “The first printed edition has Tinnadedihes 

S& Wie had Leen misled an! diced, bul now came. (0 hiineself sigan. 
Thence, according to the etymology of our author, the name of Wiaeme, 
which signifies + dwelling (resting) and owaking,” given to the spring. : 


SS 


(SECT. LNNXIN.—EMPRESS KEI-KO (PART NIV.—VAMATO- 
TAKE SICKENSS AND DiEs).] 
When he departed thence and reached the moor of 
218 Tagi,' he said; “Whereas my heart always felt like flying 
through the sky, my legs are now unable to walk. 
They have become rudder-shaped,"* So that place was 
called by the name of Tagi, Owing to Jhis being very 
weary with progressing a little further beyond that place, 
he Jent upon an august staff to walk a littl. So tliat 
place is called hy the name 6f the Tsuwetsuki pass.? 
On arriving at the single pine-tree on Cape Wotsu,' 
an august sword, which he had forgotten at that place 
_ before when augusily cating,” was still [there] not lost. 
Then he auvustly sang, saying ; 
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“© mine elder brother, the single pine-tree 
that art on Cape Wotsu which directly 
faces Wohari! If thou, single pine-tree! 
wert a person, I would gird [my] sword 
[upon thec], I would clothe thee with 
[my] garments,—O mine elder brother, the 
single pine-tree !"* 

When he departed thence and reached the village of 
Mihe, he again said: ‘My legs are like three-fold 
crooks,” and very weary." So that place was called by ,,, 
the name of Mihe. When he departed thence and reached 

the moor of Nobe," he, regretting” [his. native] land," 
sang, Saying : 

“ As for Vamato, the most secluded of lands: 
—Yamato, retired behind Mount Awogaki 
encompassing it with its, folds is. delight- 
ful" 

Again he sing, saying: 

“Let these whose life may be complete stick 

“fin their hair] as a head-dress the leaves 
of the bear-oak from Mount Heguri,—those 
children !" 

This song is a Land-Regretting Song." Again he 
sang, saying : 

“How sweet! ah! from the direction of 
home clouds are rising and coming!” 

This is an Incomplete Song." At this time, his vet 
sickness was very urgent, Then, he sang augustly, saying +” 

"The sabre-sword which I placed at the 
maidet’s bed-side alas! that sword!" ™ 

As soon as he had finished singing, he died. Then a 
courier was depatched [to the Heavenly Sovereign. | . 
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1. fugit, We might, following the Chinese chameters, translate 
thos: “and arrived on the Moor of Tagi." Ttut the character — has in 
this context scarcely any meaning. ‘The real etymology of igi (in 
classical and modern parlance Aeés without the sigori) is “rapid” of 
“ waterfall,” the cascade formed by the river VG-rd in Mino being alluded 
to. ‘The derivation inthe next sentence of the text from fagindi, supposed 
to mean “a rudder” is a mere fancy, 

2 ‘Toe word here rendered “redder” is Aggie’, which is written 
phonetically and docs not occur elsewhere, except in a few Proper Names 
uf doubtful import, There is however some probability in fayour of the 
meaning assigned to it hy the native commentators, 

2 Fiwwe-frati-sade, i, “the pass of leaning on a staff” It is tn 
the province of Ise between Yokaichi and Ishi-yakushi, 

4. Potw-no-sadi, inthe province of Ise. The name prahably signifies 
“harbour of the monntain declivity.” | 

5. The former portion of the text tells us nothing either of the 
meal or of the sword here mentioned. 

6. This quaintly simple and apparently very ancient poem needs no 
elucidation, 

7: In Ise. Affhe signifies “ three fold." 

S. This is the literal rendering of the text. Motowori thinks, how-, 
ever, that we should understand that there were varius swellings on lis 
legs, such as would be produced if the liml were tight'y tied eond with 
cord in three places, 

9 Aiden in the province of Ise. The name seems to signify 
“the moor of mounting,” 

10. The Chinese character here used signifies simply © thinking ‘of ;” 
bot in stch a context its common Japanese interpretation is “loving " of 
“regretling,” and so Motoworj means us to understand it when he reads 
thiruhashite, 

It. Viz, Vamato, 

12, This Song and the two following form but one in the pages of 
the “ Chronicles," where they appear with several verbal differences, and 
are atiributed, not to the Prince, but to his futher the Emperor, Moribe 
decides that in the latter particular the text of these “Record.” gives 
the preferable account, but that the “Chronicles” are tight in making 
the three Songs one continuous pocm, The expression ‘this Song is a 
Land-Regretting song" strongly supports this view: for, though we 
might also render in the Piural “these Songs are, ete.," such a transla- 
Hon wouk) be less natural, as in similar cases the numeral is wsev!, tres 
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“these gow Songs are, ote." The expression “this is an Tneompiite 
Song" points as decidedly to some mutilation of the original doe ment, 
from which the compiler of the “ Records" copied this passage. Taking 
then the three Songs as one, the entire drift is that of a poan on 
Yamato, tht poet's native lad, which he could not hope ever to see 
egain :—Commencing by praising its still seclusion as it thes there behind | 
its barrier of protecting mountains, he goes on to mention the niral 
Pleasures enjoyed by these who, wandering over the hill-sid-s, deck their 
hair with garlands of leaves and Howers. For himself indeed th s+ 
delishts ate no more; “hut,” says he, “do you, ye children {wll of 
health and happiness pursue your innocent enjoyment" Tn conclasinn 
he lovingly apostrophises the clouds which, rising wp from the sonth- 
west, are, as it were, messengers from home, The word svasortda, 
rendered “secluded,” is a great crix fo the commentators, and Mofowori's 
«Examination of the Synonyms of Japan.” pp. r7-18, and) Moritew's 
a fifew we Noto Wadi," Vol. IM, p. 31, should be consullal by the 
student desirons of forming his own opinion on the point, Another 
apparent difficulty is ihe word comerern, whose position in the sentence 
Motowari seems to have misunderstood. By follawing Moribe, and taking 
i) as acompound with the word Atopaér-yama inta Awegati-yama-gomorern 
the difficulty vanishes, and we are likewise relieved from the necessity of 
supposing anything so highly improbable as that the Verb dewerrry, 
when not compounded, should have commenced with a nigerred syllable, 
« Complete" signifies “healthy.” Mount Heguri is preceded in the 
original by tafamitome (Moribe reads safemigowe with the migers) a 
Fillow-Word whose import 14 disputed. In ahy case, being a punning 
one, it cannot be tranetated. Fur the * beas-oak " see Sect, LAX, Note 
19. Moribe labours, bat without sticcess, te prove that “come,” the last 
word of the translation, signifies “* go,” and imagines that the prince is 
expressing his envy of the clouds which are rising and going off in the 
direction of the home which he will never revisit. 

13. <x, a Song of loving regret for his native lanal. 

14. “Incomplete Song” must be understood aa the designation of ao 
poem of a certain number of lines, viz., three, and was probably given 
hy comparison with the greater length of poetical compositions in general. 

1g. ‘This poem is an exclamation of distres: at the thought of the 
‘word which he had left with his mistress Princess Miyaru and which, if 
he had had it with him, would doubtless have preserved him from the 
evil influences of the god of Mount Tuki, which were the beginning of 
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his end.—* Sabre-sword " (¢srtg? mo tack?) is a Curious expression, which 
Moribe thinks means " double-edged sword." 


[SECT. XC.—EMPEKOR KEI-KO (PART XV.—VYAMATO-TAKE 
TURNS INTO A WHITE BIRD). ] 

Thereupon [his] Empresses' and likewise [his] august 
children, who dwelt in Yamato, -all’ went down? and 
built an august mausoleum, and, forthwith crawling 
hither and thither in the rice-fields encompassing [the 
mausoleum], sobbed out a Song, saying : 

“The Dioscorea quingueloba crawling hither 
and thither among the rice-stubble, among 
the rice-stubble in the rice-fields encom- 
passing [the mausoleum] . . . ."? 

Thereupon [the dead prince], turning into a white 
dotterel' cight fathoms [long], and soaring up to Heaven, 
flew off towards the shore. Then the Empress and like- 
wise the august children, though they tore their feet 
treading on the stubble of the bamboo-grass, furgot the 
pain, and pursued him with lamentations. At that time 
they sang, saying : 

“Our loins are impeded in the plain [over- 
grown with] short bamboo-grass. We are 
not going through the sky, but oh! we 
are on foot.”* 

Again when they entered the salt sea," and suffered 
as they went, they sang, saying 

‘As we go through the sea, our loins are 
impeded,—tottering in the sea like herbs 

i growing in a great river-bed,"? 


he 
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Again when [the bird] flew and perched on the seca- 
side, they sang, saying : 

“The dotterel of the beach goes not on the 
beach, but follows the seaside.”’ 

These four Songs were all sung at [Yamato-take’s] 
august interment, So to the present day these Songs 
re sung at the great interment of a Heavenly Sovereign. 
So [the bird], flew off from that country,’ and stopped 
at Shiki in the land of Kafuchi." So they made an 
august mausoleum there, and laid [Vamato-take] to rest." 
Forthwith that august mausoleum was called by the 2:23 
name of the “ August-Mausoleum of the White-Bird." 
Nevertheless the bird soared up thence to heaven again, 
and flew away. 





1. Je, wives. It will be remembered that the histgrian habitually 
mentions Vamatetake as if he had been Emperor. 

2 Oa, to the land of Is, 

3. The drift of the Song is a comparison of the helpless "wanderings 
af the mourners in the neighbourhood of the tomb to the convolutions of 
the /Notorea guingueloba (a creeping plant) growing among the rice in 
the adjacent fields. But there ore evidently some lines omitted. If we 
were to adopt the clegant verses conjecturally supplied by Moribe, the 
entire translation would ron thus: @ The ference gaingueloia crawl 
hither and ihither among the rice-stubble, among the rice-stubble in the 
rice-fzlds encompasting [the mausoleum); but though like it, we crawl 
hither and thither, and weep and speak to thee, thou answerest not a 
wordl."—Moribe supposes this poem to be the Empress’s composition, and 
the following three to have proceeded from the children, 

4 As wal when the word edidor’ (defined as “any kind of dot- 
terel, plover or sandpiper") is used, it is doubtful what bind ts really 
intended. At the end of this Section we are told that the Mausolewm 
was called the Mausoleom of the White Tird (§.)" Spceiteally, 
however, these characters are used with their Sinico-Japance: pronuncia- 
tion of AgiescAd at the name of the swan, [dt as swans are nowhere 
ele mentioned in thee “Recounts” and as moreover their haliis are mot ‘ 
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such as to accord with the legend bere narrated, it will perhaps be safer 
io retain “dotterel in the translation. “Tleron " also has been suggested. 

3. The signification of this Song is: “It is easy enough for thee, 
thew bind-ap rit! te fly through the ait. Bot remember that we are on 
foot, and that our feet me getting torn by the short stubble of the 
hamboo-grass (Mirman séuiny.)" ) 

6. When the bird flew over the sa, they too waded after it through 
the waves, 

7. The signification of the Song is; 4 As we pursue thee throvgh 
the sea, we sink in the waves up to onr middles, acd totter like the 
Waler-planis against “which strikes the current of a gieat sives,"—The 
word ime gare, lit, © herbs planted,” is curious; bat it simp'y means 
heths growing,” a5 in the translation (conf, our word “plant") ‘The 
latter part of the poem is in the original highly elliptical. 

& ‘The paint of the “Ug sccm to rest on a delicate distinction 
between the words amu, “beach” and de, * seaskle,” which does not 
obtain in the Jater Japanese language any more than it docs in English. 
Hoth Jama and ise, “beach and “seaside,” denote the boundary-line 
between sea and land; but we must suppose with the commentators that, 
while the former was used with special reference to the land, the latter 
considered the ies (#0 to speak) from the puint of view of the sea. ‘The 
tuiport of the Song ix thirefore to Upbraid the bird for fying over the 
waves instead of flying along the adjacent shore 

% #2, says Motowori, fram Ise. 

to, Not ta le confounded with the Shiki in Yamato, which ts 
Writlen with different phonetic character, 

11. The Verb used in the original is shismmern, “ to repress,” lo quiet 
“to lay,” “to establish,” hence “to build a temple to a ypod,” “to worship.” 
The g-ammatical vagueness of the Japanese language helps in all this 
jassage 'o preserve. the connection of ideas in a menner which it 
difheult to render in an English translation. Using no pronouns, it does 
not require to specialise in each instance whether it is the bird that is 
nent, or Yamatc-take, but the two are confounded together in language 
as they were in thought, = — 

12. Shira-tori me misasaki, According to the parallel passage of the 
“Chronictes,” it was not only this tomb in Kafuchi, but the previously 
mentioned tomb at Nobont, and also another in Yamato, which were | 
severally known by this designation, IL 


————_— 
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[secr. XclL—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART XVL—YAMATO-TARE 3 
BUTLER). | 
During all the time that this [Prince] His Augustness 
VYamato-take went about pacifying countries, Nana-tsuka- 
hagi,' ancestor of the Suzerains of Kuma,* always followed 
and respectfully served him as butler. 

1. The name signifies *s:ven-grasp shins,” implying that the worthy 
‘here mentioned was 50 big and strong as to have shins seven hand- 
‘breadths in length. For the nse of the word “grasp” as a measure of 
length, sce Sect, VIII, Note . ; 

2 ‘Vhis ‘amily has alreecdy been meutioned at the end of Sect, 
NMNALV, as decented from Aico-isn-kume no Mikoto, one of the com- 
panions of the Emperor Jini-nmu's gramdather on Uh: occasion of this 
descent from Heaven, But sce Note 7 to that Sect. for the probalic 
mistake with mgr to the orgm of the same. 


[SECT. XCI.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART XVIL—YAMATO-TAKE'S 
DESCENDANTS). | 

This [Prince] His Augustness Yamato-take wedded Her 
Augustness Princess Futaji-no-iri,’ daughter of the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign Ikume, and begot an august child: His 
Augustness Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko* (one Deity), Again, 
wedding Her Augustness Princess. Oto-tachibana’ who 
[afterwards] entered the sca,’ he begot an august child; 
King Waka-take® (one Deity), Again, wedding Princess 224 
Futaji," daughter of Oho-tamu-wake,; ancestor of the 
Rulers of the Land of Yasu in Chika-tsu-Afumi,” he begot 
an august child: King Ine-yori-wake” (one Deity. Again 
wedding Princess Qho-kibi-take," younger sister of Take-_ 
hiko [ancestor of the] Grandees of Kibi,"" he begot an 
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august child: King Take-kahiko™ (one Deity). Again, 
wedding Princess Kukuma-mori of Yamashiro,” he begot 
an august child, King Ashi-kagami-wake™ (one Deity, A 
child by another wife was King Okinaga-ta-wake." _Al- 
together the entire [number] of the august children of 
His Augustness Vamato-take was six Deities. So His 
Augustness Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko [was he who afterwards] 
ruled the Empire. The next, King Ine-yori-wake (was the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Inukani? and of the Dukes of ‘Yakehe.)" 
#25 The next, King Take-kahiko (was the cncestor of the Dukes of 
Aya in Sanngi," the Dukes of Wake in Tyo. the Lords of Towo,™ the 
Headmen of Masa?) and the Lands of Mivaji.j=2 King Ashi-kagami- 
Wake (was the Aiottir of the Loans of Katnakura the Dukes of 
Wodzu," the Lords of Thashire % and the Lords of Fukita The 
child of the next, King Okinaga-ta-wake was King Kuhi- 
mala-naga-hiko.” This King's children were: Her Au- 
fustness Princess Thinu-mia-curo™ next Okinaga-nia-waka- 
naka-tsu-hime” next Oto-hime ™ (three Deities), So the 
above mentioned King Waka-take wedded Princess Ihinu- 
| =2h Ma-guro, and begot King Sume-iro-oho-naka-tsu-kiko! 
ws This King wedded princess Shibanu,* daughter of Shibanu- 
ii-ki™ of Afumi, and begot a child, Her Augustness 
Princess Kaguro.' So the Heavenly Sovereign Oho- 
tarashi-hiko wedded this [lady] Her Augustness Princess 
2 | Kagure, and begot King Oho-ye™ (one Deity), This King 
. Wedded his younger half-sister Queen Shiro-kane,™ and 
= begot children 2” King Oho-na-gata,” and next Her Au- 
, (rustness Oho-naka-tsu-hime ® (two Deities), So this [lady] 
: Her Augustness Oho-naka-tsu-hime was the august mother™ 
mz of King Kagosaka” and King Oshikuma." 
on. '. Yor ths name see"Sect. LXEX, Note 24. | 
Be +. fa, “ihe perfect middle prices,” ana wich ix justiied by 
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the genealogy as given in the “Chronicles,” where he ts mentioned ns 
the second of three sons borne by this princess. 

3. Ove-tachibana-Aime no mitefe, Ofo signifies “ younger [sister],” 
and fardtéane ia the name of the orange. 

4: See the story in Sect. LAAATY. 

§  Waka-tade ne mite, This name siznilies “young: brave." 

6. #ufat-dime. Sgnifcation obscure,  Futayi may be the name of 
a place, 

=, If Zine is, as Motawori sunmises, the name of a place, this 
personal name sigaifies “Great Lord of Vamu.” 

§. Ciide-ten-Afani no Vor to Sand no miyatiobe, Vor Yas see 
sect. LAI, Note G2. 
gg. dnerarttende we mite, “This name probably signifies © riee-pool- 
rt a 

1 Obetitiedededine, Oho significa “great.” For the other two 
elements of the compound see next Note. 

at The text has ATi ae caf 7itedibo, as if this worthy had 
heen himself th: “Grndee of Kibi.” Motoworl how:ver compares the 
commencement of Sect; LXXNIT (Notes 2 and 3), and supplies the words 
‘anetsior of,” ATA is of course the province of that nome (the meter, 
Riven, Bitehia, ant Bingo), and feée signihes * brave.” 

in, Fide-Rahile we miko, Tide signifies “ brave," Aadite is cither™ 
eefu " or #encoon," or else perhaps a cormption: of some other werd. | 

13. Vawashire no Adame mart-diee, “This name is obscure, Moto- 
wai identifies Avéuwa with a place ca'led A'wrifaera, al mort fs 
probably the Verb © to guard,” | 

qe AsAt-Aagami-sveke wo wife, This name is written with characters 
signifying “ foot-mirror-[lord].” 

15. Obfnaya-te-woke wo oiike, “Vhis name is obscure. Motown) be- 
lieves Okinaga to be the name of a p'ace m Afumi, but has no explana. 
tion to offer of sr. : 

16. Jawhowd we din. Inukami isthe name of a district in Afumi, 
Tis signification is not clear. | 

17, Tabede ne Zind. ‘Tirtede became the name of a place in Ideumo, 
hut it originally signified “brave tribe,” the family having, a3 in © many 
other cases, given ils mame to the place of its residence, instead of being 
ealled a‘ter the Intter, See the origin of the name, given in Motawort's 
‘Commentary, Vol. XXIX, pp: 35-37: 

1S. Soanwer ne Are no_ dat, lor Sormnig? see Sect. ¥, ote 6, oly 
Tia district in the prov.nce; the name is af doubtful origin, 
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— 19. fre wo torde woe deen, For Jra See Sect. V, Note 4. The icxt 
, here hay Jar for lyo, and the word comfy is niisting, but Motowori’s 
=: emendation may be acceptel). Wade is the name of a district im Tyo, 


20. Thue ao wate, Of Fowe nothing is known. 


| 21. Maza ae efite. Of Misa nothing is known. 

c= 22. Afivagi (@ 3B) we wate. ‘This is Motowori's increniotts emenila- 
= ton of the characters in the text, pf, out of which it is impossible to 
= make a family name. Miyagi is the name of a place in the province of 
= Mikaha, and significa “temple road,” 

=< 23. Agmatvra neo webs, Kamakura it the name of a district in 
i the province of Sazami, which became famous during the Middle Ages as 
ays. the site of an immense town,—the capital cf the Shogun, and the centre 


of the feudalism which then ruled Japan, The import of the name 
(literally “sickle-store ") ix mot clear, though it has been fancifully ex- 


: on fr , 


x : plained by native etymologists. 

i 24. Woden no dini. ‘The words no dbimi are supplied by Motoworl, 
vf this name and the next being in the text run into one. Wodza scems to 

— be the name of a place in Afum', and signifies “little mart.” 

“a 25. /tartire we teate. Motowori says that this Thashiro is not the 
: province of that name, but a place in Kishiu, The meaning of the name 


«is obscure, 

26, intiic we tite. ‘his is but Motowori’s conjectural resteration 
(ounded on a statement in the “Chronicles of Old Matters of Former 
Ages") of the name as given in the text, 3e pf. 

27. Awhimata-nage-Aiko no miko. Atdineta (modern Aiwmate) is 
the nome of a place in Seitsu, The signific tion is obscure,  May-abe 
incans “ long prince,” 

28. Jhea-me-gure-Aime, ic, © quite back princess of Thinn,” the 
blackness being doubtless predicated of her hair, /éien is the name of 
a district in Ise, and is wrilten with characters signifying “ boiled-rec 
moor.” 

29. For Ofimaga see Note 15. Aa-totka means * tedly young.” 
Vedo-ten Atere means @ middle princess," referring to her being the second 
of three, 

0. fe, © younger princess," 

4%. See Sect. LXNXVI, Note 29. 

32. SétheoneAime, ‘This name is obsenre, 

3% Ativan ribo. This name bs obscure, 

Mo Aa-grre dime, see Sect, LAXVI, Note 28, 
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3 For the confusion in this portion of ihe genealogy see Sect. 
«3 Shiro-dane no mike, Shire-Rane means silver,” but Motowori 
suspects corruption in the text. 

37. Obenagata no mite, |e, “great prince of Nagata,” the latter 
being the name of a place in Settsu, signifying “ long rice-field.” 

38. fe., “great middle princess.” 

39. Literally, “ ancestress." 

40. Or, “the King of Kagosaka,” for it is unceriain whether Kago- 
saka’shou'd or should not he regarded as the name of a place, The 
etymo'ogy of the name may be 4ago, “a stag" and fata, “ an ascent.” 
‘The original form of the name and title is Atmgunade mo mide. 

4t. Or, “the King of Oshikuma,” Ostfdama mo efho, Osher it 
a word of doubtful etymology. 





[SEcr, XCIl.—EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART XVIII.—HIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL). ] 

This Heavenly Sovercign’s august years were one 

hundred and thirty-seven, and his august mausoleum is 


above the Yamanobe road.' 
Ea ol 
r. See Sect. LXVIII, Note 1. 


[SECT. XCIV.—EMPEROR SEI-MU.] 
The Heavenly Sovereign Wata-tarashi-hiko dwelt at 
the palace of Taka-anaho at Shiga’ in Chika-tsu-Afumi 


and ruled the empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded 227 


the Lady Oho-takara,? daughter of Take-oshiyama-tari- 
ne," ancestor of the Grandces of Hodzumi,’ and begot an 
august child: King Waka-nuke* (one Deity). So [the 
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Heavenly Sovereign] raised the Noble Take-uchi* [to the 
office of ] Prince Minister,’ deigned to settle the Rulers 
of the Great Countries and Small Countries," and likewise 
deigned to settle the boundaries of the various countries, as 
also the Departmental Lords of the Great Departments 
and Small Departments.” The Heavenly Sovereign's 
august years were ninety-five, and his august mausoleum 
is at Tatanami near Saki.” 

1. Sige ne Jake-anahe. Shige is the name of a well known dis- 
trict, and is of uncertain s'gnification, os is also 7iaéa-anahe, For Carhe- 
fie Afaen see Sect. XXEX, Note 20. 

2. Ofe-fakara no frotinme. Of signifies “ younger [sister], and 
frtora is“ treasure.” 

3- Oshiyoma is the name of a place in Ise, éode signifies “brave,” 
and fey and we are Honorifics of frequent occurrence. 

4. Jfodiwei mo oer. See Sect. LX, Note 4. 

5. Woata-nete no mite. This name is of doubtful signification, and 
Motowori suspects that it is corrupt, and that the true reading. would be 
Wake-taée, “ young-brave,” 

6. See Sect. LXI, Note 25. 

7+ Afi. Motowori tries to prove that in the earliest times this 
official title was simply an Honorific surname formed by prefixing. the 
Adjetive je, “preat” to fa. 4 strmame read © Cag” (the character 
signihes properly “attendant,” *aubject.”) Probably like other # pentile 
names” it eorbined both characters, and had a tendency to become 
hereditary. 

S. Ghedunt wedund we bent me mipatobe. 

>. OCho-agufa twomagnia no agata nushi (k8-> @& > B+). Their 
duties are supposed to have consisted in supervising the government 
farms, 

to. For Sati see Sect. LXXV, Note 5. #ivanamt may perhaps 
signify “ putting shields in a row," 
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(SECT. XCV.—EMPEROR CHIU-AL (PART 1, —GENEALOGIES). | 
The Heavenly Sovereign Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko dwelt 
at the palace of Toyora at Anado,’ and likewise at the 


palace of Kashihi* in Tsukushi, and ruled the Empire. 25 


This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Oho- 
naka-tsu-hime,? daughter of King Oho-ye, and begot 
aucust children: King Kagosaka and King Oshikuma 
(wwo Deities). Again he wedded Her Augustness Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi. This Empress’ gave birth to august 
children: His Augustness Homu-ya-wake,’ and next His 
Augustness Oho-tomo-wake,* another name for whom 
was His Augustness Homuda-wake.’ The reason why 
this Heir Apparent® was given the august name of His 
Augustness Oho-tomo-wake was that when first” born, 
he had on his august arm [a protuberance of ] flesh 
resembling an elbow-pad," whence the august name 
bestowed on him. By this it was known while he was 
in the womb that he would rule countries." In this 
august reign the granaries of Ahaji were established. 
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1. For Amado see Sect. LXXX (Note 22}, Zovera (for Joye-wrs) 
signifies * fertile shore.” | 

» This name seems to be derved from that of the evergreen vak, 
It will be noticed that both these capitals are in the South-Western 
Island of Kiushin, whereas, from Jim-niu downwards, the capitals of all 
ihe Emperors previously mentioned ane either in Yamato or in one of 
the adjacent central provinces, 

3. For this and the three following mames sce Eeot, ACH, and for 
Cdinaga fararti Sect. LXTL, Note 72. 

4. Written Kiq Tt is she who is celebrated in Japanese history 
under the name of Jing Kagd, and in the “ Chronicles" her reign is 
counted separately. In thes: “ Records,” however, the ptriod of her rule 
is forming part of the reign of her son O-jim, 

5, The signification of this mame ts olacure, 
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6. Sz, “great elbow-pad lord,” some signifying * elbow pad," The 
neat sentence of the text gives the traditional origin of this curious-name. 

7 fe, lord of Homuda, Afemedis is supposed by Motowori and 
Moribe to be the name of a place, they (apparently with reason) rejecting 
as a late addition a note to the « Chronicles," which states that Avent 
was synonymous with fame * elbow-pad.” 

&. For “heir apparent" see Sect. ANAT, Note 2. 

9. This word, says Motowori, is redaondant, 

to. Fir the we of clbow-pads in war see Sect All, Note 7. 

11. The word rendered “ rule" (shirw, fa) is supplied by the editor 
of 1687.  Motowori supplics the evident lacuna in the text by the word 
“ertablish " (sadamaru #f); but this seems Jess god, Motowori's reasons 
for taking the word tami (« country) in the Flural are, however, con- 
vincing.—the three countries into which Korea was anciently divided, 
and which are appropriately designated by the title of Saw Ao (=§R), 
being evidently designated by the expression in the text, as tay be scen 
both by reference to the paralle: patsage in the “ Chronicles,” and also 
by considering that in. this mannir that warlike implement the elbow- 
pad, with the semblance of which the young Emperor was born, obtains 
its proper significance, ‘This Emperor (for it is he who is known 25 
O-jin Ten-nd) is somictimes designated by the name of the Emperor in 
the Womb" (Hep Fe ee). 


229 [SECT. XCVIL—EMPEROR CHIi-At (PART Il.—THE POSSESSION 


OF KOREA DIVINELY PROMISED). | 

This Empress, Her Augustness Princess Okinaga-tarashi, 
was at that time,’ divinely possessed. So when the 
Heavenly Sovereign, dwelling at the palace of Kashihi in 
Tsukushi, was about to smite the Land of Kumaso,? the 
Heavenly Sovereign played on his august lute, and the 
rime Minister the Noble Take-uchi, being in the pure 
court,” requested the divine orders. Hereupon the Em- 
press, divinely possessed, charged him with this instruc- 
tion and counsel: “There is a land to the Westward, 


Wok IL. See xXevi. 285 


and in that land is abundance of various treasures dazzling 
to the eye, from gold and silver downwards.’ I will 
now bestow this land upon thee.” Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying: “If one ascend to a high 
place and lool Westward, no country is to be seen. 
There is only the great sea;" and saying,’ “they are 
lying Deities,”* he pushed away his august lute, did not 
play on it, and sal silent. Thea the Deities were very 
angry, and said: “ Altogether as for this empire, it ts 
not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do thou 
eo to the one road!’ Hereupon the Prince Minister 
the Noble Take-uchi said: “[I am filled with] awe, 
my Heavenly Sovereign!" Continue playing thy great 
august lute.” Then he slowly drew his august lute to 
him, and languidly played on it. So almost immediately 
the sound of the august lute became inaudible. On their 
forthwith lifting a light and looking, [the Heavenly 
Sovereign] was dead. 





1, At what time, we are not told. 

z, See Sect, V, Note 17. 

3. This is Motowori's interpretation of the obscure original word 
sa-nita, which is written phonetically, De supposes it to have been so 
called as being a place used for enquiring the will of the gods, and there- 
fore kept clean and held in reverence. “ Place” would perhaps represent 
the Japanese worl nite as well as “court,” though “court” has been 
its usual aceeptation in later tines. 

4. Literally, “making gold and silver the origin.” 

5. Motowori felis us to widerstand “saying” in the sense of think: 
ing.” 

6. As alrendy frequently remarked, the Japancic mind docs not 
occupy itself much with the distinction (to us all-important) of Singular 
and Plural. ‘The reason why the translator renders the worl 42e0 by 
the Plural “Deities ” throughout this passage is because we learn later 
- on that fowr divine pergonages were intended by the author. 
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7 With the conmentaters we must sccept this as an alternative 
name Of Hlarles, without Leing able satisfactorily to explain it. The ex- 
pression “eighty road-windings® (sas ¢évmade) in Sect. XXXII (Note 
27) may be compared with this: one. 

8. fe, “I tremble Sire, for the consequences of thine bebe 


[SECY. XCVIL—EMPEROR CHIU-AI (PART 111,—PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE CONQUEST OF KOREA), | 

Then, astonished and alarmed, they set him in a 
mortuary palace,' and again taking the country’s great 
offerings,’ seeking out all sorts of crimes, such as flaying 
alive and flaying backwards," breaking down the divisions 
of rice-fields, filling up ditches, evacuating excrements 
and urine, marriages between superiors and inferiors,’ 
marriages with horses, marriages with cattle, marriages 
with fowls, and marriages with dogs, and having made 
a great purification of the land,” the Noble Takeuchi — 
again stood in the pure court and requested the Deities’ 
commands. Thereupon the manner of their instruction 
and counsel was exactly the same as on the former 
day: “ Altogether this land is a land to be ruled over 
by the august child in Thine Augustness's august womb." 
Then the Noble Take-uchi said, “ [1am filled with] awe, 
my Great Deities! The august child in this Deity’s 
womb,’ what [sort of] child may it be ?” [The Deities} 
replied, saying: “Jt is a male child.” Then [the Noble 
Take-uchi] requested more particularly, [saying]: “1 
wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words have now thus instructed us." Forthwith 
[the Deitics] replied, saying; "It is the august doing’ of 


of, TL. Sect. xevit. 287 


the Great-August-Heaven-Shining-Deity, likewise it is 
the three great Deities Bottom-Possessing-Male, Middle- 
Possessing Male and Surface-Possessing-Male." (At this time 
the august names of these three great Deities were revealed.) If now 
thou truly thinkest to seek that land, thou must, after 
presenting the offerings" to every one of the Heavenly 
Deities and Earthly Deities, and likewise of the Deities 
of the mountains and also of all the Deities of the river 
and of the sea, and setting our august spirits™ on the 
top of thy vessel, put into gourds" the ashes of the 
podecarpus macropiyia tree," and likewise make a quantity 


of chopsticks and also of leaf platters," and must scatter 232 


them all on the waves of the great sea, that thou mayest 
cross over." So when [she] punctually fulfilled these 
instructions, equipped an army, marshalled -her vessels, 
and crossed over, the fishes of the sca-plain, both great 
and small, all bore the august vessels" across their 
backs, and a strong favourable wind arose, and the 
august vessel followed the billows. | 


e— 








1. A temporary resting-place for the corpie bofore interment. (see 
Sect. NANT, Nolte 20. . 

2, Or, if, with Motowori, we take country in the Plural, “the great 
offerings of the countries," ic, of the warious count ies or provinces: of 
Japan or of Kimshin. These “offerings (wer) are the same os thoss 
mentioned in sect. NVI (Notes 74 and 25) under the names wigi-te 
and avifegwer. They consuted of cloth, for which im later times paper 
has been ta! stituted. 

3. There are different views a6 to the oxect bearing of this curious 
expression. Conf, Sect. XV, Note 10, 

4 #e, incest between parents and children, 

5. #+., a general purification. 

& The Deities now speak to, as well as through, the Empress, 
Before the quotation marks announcing their words we must understand 
aume such clane as “and they achled this divine charge.” [1 wou'd 
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also be possiiide to translate the whole passage thus: © Thereupon the 
manner of their instruction and counsel was ‘[Things] being exactly as 
on the former day, altogether this land,'™ ctc., cic. 

7. J#, in the Empress's womb, Motowori supposes that she is 
thes spoken of as a Deity on atcount of her being af that moment 
divinely possesscd. 

3, Literally, “ heart.” : 

9 Sedo-diw-tone-cw, Vebo-den-tnene two, and Cha-dau-tee-ne-we, 
three of the deities born at the time of the purification of Tranagi (the 
+ Male-Who-Invites") on his return from Hades, and known collectively 
as the Deities of the Inlet of Sumi. (See Sect. AX, Notes 15 armel 22). 
The grammar of this sentence is, as Motowort remarks, not lucid, (ne 
would expect the author to say that it was “the august doing” of ale 
the four deities mentioned, 

10. Jv, says Motuwori, they then first informed Take-uchi who they 
were. Up im thal tims, it had mot been known by what Deities thr 
Empress was posscsied. Mabachi, however, rejected this gloss as a latel 
addition. 

1. J#., the sacred offerings of white and blue cloth, 

tz. Here written with the Chinese locution 3épphhgt, by some 
rendered “the Spirit of Heaven and Earth.” Conf. Sect. I. Note II. 

1% 6 ere, os before, the Singular would be at least as natural an 
interpretation as the Plural. The three ocean-deities are supposed to he 
specially referred to, and in that case, the three being causily conceived as 
one (like the deified peaches mentioned in Sect. IX, Note 19) owing to 
the want of discrimination in Japanese between Singular and Plural, we 
might retain th: Singular in English. Altogether the Sun-goddess neems 
out of place in this passage, and it would be satisfactory to have some 
authority for expunging from it the mention of her name, 

14. Or, “into a gourd.” 

15. In the original madi (ff). In modern mwa-& signifies the 
/. mecrephylia, as in the trans'otion. It is hewever uncertain whether 
that or the Chamweeyparit edfesa (both being conifers), or simply any 
“trie (rr, good) tree is here intended by the author, 

16. #2. broail shallow platters made of the oak-tree, and used for 


P'acing fool on. 


7. Viz., that in which the Empress herself took passaie. 
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[secr. XCVIL~-EMPEROR CHIU-AI (PART IV,—THE EMPRESS 
JIN-GO CONQUERS KOREA), | 

So the wave' of the august vessel pushed up onto the 
the land of Shiragi* reaching to the middle of the country. 
Thereupon the chieftain® of the country, alarmed and 
trembling, petitioned * [the Empress], saying: “From 
this time forward obedient to the Heavenly Sovereign's 
commands, I will feed his august horses and will marshal 
vessels every year, mor ever let the vessels’ keels® dry 
or their poles and oars dry, and will respectfully serve 
him without drawing back while heaven and earth shall 
last.”" So therefore the Land of Shirai was constituted 


the feeder of the august horses, and the Land of Kudara’ 233 


was constituted the crossing store." Then the Empress 
stuck her august staff on the gate of the chieftain of 
Shiragi, and having made the Rough August Spirits’ of 
the Great Deities of the Inlet of Sumi” the guardian 
Deities of the land, she laid them to rest," and crossed 
back. So while this business“ was yet unconcluded, 
[the child] with which she was pregnant was about to* 
be born, Forthwith, in order to restrain her august 
womb, she took a stone and wound it round the waist 
of her august skirt," and the august child was born after 
she had crossed [back] to the Land of Tsukushi." So 


the name by which the place was called where the 234 


august child was born was Umi." Again the stone 
which she wound round her august skirt is at the village 
of Ito™ in the Land of Tsukushi. 





1 Je, “the wave on which the august vessel] was riding.” 
2 In Sinico-Japanese Stra ne (HP), cone of the three states into 
which Korea was anciently diviied, the other two being known in pore 
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Japanese as Altre and Aone (in Sinkto-Japanese //ipetw-sod ppp amd 
ond Koral fg). Shvrag? is evidently a mere corruption of the Sinieo- 
Japanese form, which closely resembles the rative Korean Sivade. The 
origin of the pure Japanese forms of the other two names is obscure, 

3. ‘The editions previous to Motowori's have “ King" (3— instead of 
+); bat as the latter character is uted in all parallel passages of this 
work, we must attribute the occurrence of the former ia this single 
place to o copyist's error, and accuse the author rather than his com- 
mentotor of the ill-natured degradation of the Korean King into a mere 
chieftain {more literally a master”). 

4. The character #, which is here weed, is that eniployed in 
speaking of a subject's addressing his sovereign. 

5 Literally “ bellies.” 

6. Literally, “with heaven and e*rth.” 

7, £ee Nolte 2. 

g. fe, the sea-store.” The author means to say that from the 
Land of Kodara tribute was to be paid with the regularity implied by 
the King’s asseveration to the effect that the keels, poles, and oars of 
the [tribute-bearing] vessels should mover remain dry, 

B. tre-wd-fame, the antithetical term to which is \Vigi-wni-fane, 
“Gentle August Spirit." We also find Satiuni-tanne and Ajaiiomr-fesnt, 
whith signify re-pectively “ August Luck-Spirit™ and “ Wondrous August 
Spirit.” In this passage it mut be nnderstood that the spirits which 
floated above the Imperial junk to protect it were the * Gentle August 


Spirits,” while the “Kongh Augrst Spirits" presided ot the Empress's 


feats of arms and kept the enemy in subjection, Moltoworl warné ui 
not to fall into the mistake of sepporing that the Rough and Gentle 
Spirit of a cod were separate individualities, they being only, according 
to him, variows manifestations of the same individuality, The student is 
advised to consult his beautifully written note on the subject of these 
spirits in Vol. AAX, pp. 72-76 of his Commentary. 

1a, Sce Sect. X Note 22. 

nf. Literally “establi-hed and worshipped.” Motoworl says that 
this meniion of their being lid to rest is made with an implied refer- 
ence to the journey on which the deities in question had accompanied 
the Imperial army. He alsa tries to prove that this laying to rest oF 
the deities must have occurred alter the return of the Empress to Japan, 
as it ia not possible to suppose that the gods could find a home in a 
foreign land (!). But the wording of the text la against him, 
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iz. Literally “government.” 

13. ie, as Motowort suggests, “she wrapped the stone up, ated 
(ied it into the waist of her skirt in something resembling a sash." 

14. In South-Western Japan. 

15. fe, “bearing™ The word, however, also signifies “sca.” 
According to the “Chronicles” the original name of the village was 
Kada. 

16. This word signifies “thread,” ond would therefore, one might 
think, find a more appropriate place in the legend next narrated, where 
ihe “threads” of the Empress's garment are specially mentioned, 


[SECK. XCIX.—EMPEROR CHIU-Al (PART V.—THE EMPRESS 
JIN-GO FISHES IN TSUKUSHI).] 

Again when, having reached the village of Tamashima ' 
in the Department of Matsura* in Tsukushi, she partook 
of an august- meal on the bank of the river, it being 
then the first decade of the fourth moon, she then sat ou 
a shoal® in the middle of the river, picked out threads 
from her august skirt, used grains of rice as bait, and 
hooked the trout’ in the river, (The name by which the never 
is called is the Wogaha;* again the name by waich the shoal is called 
is Kuchi-do-hime.’) So down to the present time it is an 
uninterrupted [custom] for women in the first decade ‘of 
the fourth moon to pick out threads from their skirts, 
use grains as bait, and hook trout. 


— 


————_—_ a a —— 





1, #2, @ jewel-island.” 
> Motiwre-gate, The * Chronicles" give an absurd derivation of 
Matsura from the Adjective avedzanain, # astonishing,” which the Empress 
is suppored to have ejaculated on finding a trout hookel to her line! 
The obvious clymology is svafré-nret, “ pine-beach.” 

3. The character in the original is @@ (for @Q), in Japancse tse 
which may or may not be connected with the word fj,“ stons.” In any case 
Motoworl 4 mot justified im saying, that it must be undlerstoul to mean 
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* stone“ in tis place, as die means rather a sandy than a stony place, 
rising above the water level, ; 

4 In Japanese apm, a small species of the salmon family (2verino- 
ssus alireetts), 

5. ft “ Litthe river," 

6, fe, “princess af the gate of victory,” Bat though the words 
leid themselves to this inierpretation, it can hardly be supposed that 
such is their real etymology, and inderd the ed:tor of 1687 draws atlen- 
Hon in a Note to the difficulty of accepting the statement in the text. 


[SECr. C.—EMPEROR cii-at (PART VI—THE EMPRESS 
JINGO SUBDUES YAMATO). | 

Hereupon, when Her Augustness Princess Okinaga- 
tarashi was returning up to Yamato, she, owing to doubts 
concerning the disposition’ of the people,’ prepared a 
mourning-vessel,? set the august child iu that mourning- 
vessel, and let a report ooze out that the august child 
was already dead, While she went up thus, King 
Kagosaka and King Oshikuma,* having heard [of the 
circumstance], thought to waylay’ her, went forth to the 
moor of Toga,’ and hunted for an omen, Then King 
Kagosaka climbed up an oak-tree,* and then’ a large 
and angry boar came forth, dug up the oak-tree, and 
forthwith devoured King Kagosaka, His younger brother, 
King Oshikuma, undaunted by this circumstance, raised 
an army and lay in wait [for the Empress], to close 
with the mourning-vessel as being an empty * vessel. 
Then an army was landed from the mourning-vessel,” and 
joined in combat [with the opposing forces]. At this 
time King Oshikuma made the Noble Tsahi,"” ancestor of 


236the Kishi Clan of Naniha,"' his ecreralissimo ;"* and ou 


Vol. 11. Sect. c. 203 


the august side of the Heir Apparent His Augustness 
Naniha-ne-ko-take-furu-kuma," ancestor of the Grandees 
of Wani,"' was made generalissimo. So when [the 
Empress's troops] had driven [King Oshikuma’s troops] 
as far as Yamashiro, [the latter] turned and made a 
stand, and both [sides] fought together without retreating. 
Then His Augustness Take-furu-kuma planned, and caused 
it to be said that, as Her Augusiness Okinaga-tarashi 
was already dead, there was no need for further fighting, — 
forthwith snapping his bowstrings and feigning submission: 
Therefore King Oshikuma’s generalissimo, belteving the 
falsehood, unbent his bows and put away his arms. Then 
[the Empress’s troops] picked out of their topknots some 
prepared bowstrings (on: hame [of the bewstrngs] was sher-pw- 
dure!) stretched [their bows] again, and pursued and 
smote [the enemy]. So [these] fled away to Afusaka, 
rallied, and fought again. Then [the Enpress’s troops | 
pursued, on, and defeated them, and cut to pieces that 
army at Sasanami.” Thereupon King Oshikuma, together 
with the Noble Isahi, being pursued and pressed, got 
on board a vessel and floated on the sea, and sang, 
saying : 
“Come on, my lord! rather than be stricken 
by Furu-kuma’s hurtful hand, I will plunge 
like the grebe into the Sea of Afumi,—!I 
will !"™ 
Forthwith they plunged ito the sea, and died together. 


—_—= = = EL — i 


t. Literally, “the hearts.” 

2.. fa, 4 beat or junk containing a coffin, We might also (adopting 
the Interpretation given by the older editors to the character in this 
passife) transhte by * specially prepared a mourming-vessel.” 

3 These two princes, who are firat mentioned at the cod of Sect, 
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XCII (Notes 40 and 41), were, according to the story, elder sons of the 
late monarch Chin-ai, and therefore step-sons of the Empress Jind anil 
half-brothers to the young Emperor ()-jin, 

4. Literally, “wait for and ‘cateh.” This “catch” is always taken 
by Motowori to mean “slay.” 

5. Zoge-me. It waa in the province of Settsu, ‘The etymology of 
the name is obscure. 

6. The species mentioned in the test in the QGarrcal jerrafe. 

7. Alotowori's coupecture that the character #2, “then,” is a copy- 
ist’s error for FL, “saw or “looked,” sezms hardly called for, and the 
translater has therefore not deparied from the traditional reading. 

&. /2., defenceless, not filled with troops. 

9. Which of course was in reality no mourning-vessel, but full of 
the soldiers who had just returned from conquering Korea. 

10, Jiadi no Soteme. finhs or Sachi is soppoved to mean “leading 
elder,” 

MH. Worthan Atiiede. Kaniha is the okl nome of the sea ant 
river-shore on which now stands the town of Ohosaka. The name Kishi 
is said by Motowori to be properly a Korean official designation (HF), 
but it is one whose origin is to be sought in China. 

12, HF, Shigee. This is the eariiest mention of this office, which, 
passing from the military to the political sphere, played such a great 
part in the medieval and modern history of Japan. 

13. The signification of all the elements of this compound name 
nol clear, bat it is partly Honorific and deser'ptive of th: bravery of its 
bearer. 

14. Want ne emi (see Sect, LAD, Note 11) 

15, The text is bere somewhat obscure, and the note in small print 
is of doubtful anthenticity, Ii we retain it, we must undlerstan! it to 
mean that me-yedcern, a term whose derivation is by no means clear, 
Wat an alternative name of the moadedinw, ie. “ prepared bowstrings,” 
such as they had brought with them concealed in their top-knots. 

Mm, #¢, “the poss [or hill] of meeting.” Tt was on the boundaries 
of the provinces of Yarnashiro and) Afum'. The modern pronunciatign 
8 Chota (not to be confounded with the like-sounding nime of a well- 
known town in Central Japan), 

7. #«, in Afumi, Mabuchi, in his “Dictionary of Pillow-Worls,” 
explains this name to mean “bamboo-grass bending,” Motoworl, following 
phe Save potesii MS, alters the character $+ before the word Sarzernnaanted 
he Hh. but without wefficient warrant. 
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18 The meaning of the poem is: “Rather than fall beneath the 
altacks of the enemy, Jet ws drown ourselves. in the sea ef Afumi" 
(Lake Biwa).—For the expression “stricken by a hurtful hand” see Sect, 
XLIV, Note 33, 


[SRCT. CL—EMPEROK CHIU-Al (PART VIII.—THE HEIR 
APPARENT EXCHANGES NAMES WITT THE 
GREAT DEITY IZASA-WAKE).| 

So when His Augustness the Noble Take-uchi, taking 
with him the Heir Apparent for the purpose of purifica- 
tion,’ passed through the lands of Afumi and Wakasa,’ 
he built a temporary palace at Tsunuga* at the ‘mouth 
of the Road of Koshi‘ [for the Heir Apparent] to dwell 
in. Then His Augustness the Great Deity Izasa-wake,’ 
who dwelt in that place, appeared at night in a dream," 
and said: “I wish to exchange my name for the august 
name of the august child.” Then [the dreamer of the 
dream] prayed, saying: [1] am filled with awe!’ The 
name shall be respectfully exchanged according to thy 
command.” Again the Deity charged [him, saying]: 
“To-morrow morning [the Heir Apparent] must go out 
on the beach; 1 will present my [thank] offering for the 
name [given me] in exchange.” So when [the Heir 
Apparent] went out in the morning to the beach, the 238 
whole shore was lined with broken-nosed dolphin-fishes." 
Thereupon the august child caused the Deity to be 
addressed, saying: “Thou bestowest on me fish of thine 
august food.” So again his august name was honoured 
by his being called the Great Deity of August Food.” 
So he is now styled the Mood-Wondrous-Great-Deity." 
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Again the blood from the noses of the dolphin- fishes: 
stank. So the strand was called by the name of Chiura.” 
It is now styled Tsunuga. 


S i lS Meee em al 





1. Vis, by water, as described in Sect. X. 

2, Etymology olscore. 

3 «The marvellous etymology of this nam: which the author seems 
to adopt will be found at the end of this Section (Note 12), ‘The, com- 
piler of the “Chronicles " is probably nearer the truth when he derives 
it from foiew-ga, “ horved stag." 

4- For the meaning of this curious expression see Sect. LX, Note 20. 

§. The commentators give no explanation of this one of the three 
names of the deity in question. It would appear to be made op of a 
word expressive of solicitation and of a portion of the Heir Apparent's 
name, thes signifying perhaps “Come on, Wake, [g ve me thy name)" 
with reference to the legend here narrated. 

6 To which of the two personages of the legend is not clear. 
Motowori, however, prefers to suppose that it was to Take-uwchi, as, if the 
prince himself were intencled, the word “dream would probably receive 

7- Or, “1 reverence [thy commands,” 

&. Motowori supposes that they were catight by being speared in 
ihe nose. 

fe, “fh that would naterally have formed part of thine august 
food.” Tt is less good to translate by “fish for aime august food!" As 
usual, the original Japanese text has no Personal Pronouns to guide the 
reader; bul, though Emperors are sometimes made to mse the Honorific 
in speaking of themselves, this is not the custom in the ease of princes, 
and () jin is supposed to have not yet assumed the Imperial dignity, 

10, AVi-&e-dm-ehe-kami. Motoworl ment'ons several Deities of this 
name, who were, according to him, s:parate beings. 

tt, Aeti we oho-dawi. “the weaning of the syllalile Aj, rendered 
by “wondrous in accordance with Motowori’s sugrestion, is not certain. 

i vt, “the strand of blood." From eié-wee Motowori is obliged 
to derive Tsanuga as well as he can in order not to throw diséredit’ on 
the implied assertion of the author that the latter is but a mispronunei- 
tion of the former. ‘The true derivation of Tsunusa is prebab’y from 
hance “ hore! stag,” os already stated in Note 3. 
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[SECT. CIL—EMPEROR CHtii-At (PART VIII.—THE EMPRESS 
JIN-GO PRESENTS LIQUOR TO THE HEIR APPARENT), | 

Hereupon, when the [Heir Apparent] returned up [to 
the Capital], his august parent, Her Aucustness Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi, distilled some waiting-liquor,' and present- 
ed it to him, Then his august parent sane augustly, 
saying : 

“This august liquor is not my august 
liquor:—oh! it is august liquor respect- 
fully brought as a divine congratulation a 
repeated congratulation, a bountiful con- 
gratulation, a reiterated congratulation, by 
the Small August Deity, who dwells eternal- 
ly, firmly standing. Partake not shallow- 
ly! Go on! go on!" 

Having thus sung, she presented to him the preat 
august liquor. Then His Augustness the Noble Take- 
uchi replied for the august child and sang, saying: 

“Whatever person distilled this august liquor 
must surely have distilled it singing the 
while with that drum on the mortar,— 
must surely have distilled it dancing the 
while, for this august liquor, august liquor, 
to be ever more and more joyful. Go on! 
go on!" * 

These are Drinking Songs.* 








1. Afackisake. ‘This expression; which reeurs in the poems of the 
“Collection of a Myriad Leaves," signifies liquor distilled for om absent 
friend by those who are awaiting his return. | 

2. The general signification of the Song is: “Think not that this 
liquor was made by me, "Tis a present from the small August De'ty 
(Sehe-na-dito-na), who dwells forever in tnehaken power and who sends 
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it to thee with endless congratulations. Come on! cone on! drink 
deeply !"—Some of the expressions in this Song are a subject of debate 
ameng the commentators, Excepting the clause “ partake not shallowly,” 
in which the translator has alopted the opinion of the anthor of the 
“ Explanation of the Songs in the Chronicles of Japan,” Moribe's inter- 
i pretation has been followed throughout. The latter critic would identify 
7 taza (not slowly") with amare (“without leaving anything”). Tht 
there seems no warrant for supposing such an clision of the syllable #7. 
‘The use of the expression Auriedoshi and mavotoshd to express reiteratl ni 
is warily of notice, Tt will be remembered that the Deity mentioned 
| was the microscopic personage who came riding over the waves to share 
. the sovereign'y of Idzumo with the Deity Master- of-the-Great-Land (see 
Sect, XXVID). 

3. ‘This Sonz signifies: “Soch a joyful feast must surely have been 
preceded by a joyful distilling of the liquor for it. Continue to drink, 
oh Prince !"—The commettators disagree on the subject of one or two 
of the words of this Song, in which the translator has followed Motowori's 
interpretation throughout. The words “that drum" are the chief difficulty. 
Motowori supposes that drums, being originally anknown in Japan, were 

: first seen by the Japancee on the occasion of the conquest of Korea in 
—_ this very reign, and thinks that the drum would be placed by the side 
of the mortar during the pounding of the rice out of which the liquor 
was to be made, “That drom" means the drm belonging to the 
pounder of the rice. ‘The original words s ms, “that,” might also be 
. rendered by © his.” 

7 e 4. Literally, “ liquor-rejoicing songs.” 


t 


: 2yo [SECT. ClU1—EMPEROR cHtii-AL (PART IX,—HIS DEATH AND 
THAT OF THE EMPRESS JIN-GO).] 

Altogether the august years of this Heavenly Sovereign 
Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko’ were fifty-two. His atigust mauso- 
leum is at Nagaye, near Wega," in Kafuchi. (The Empress 
dlied at the august age of one hundred, She was buried in the mausoleum 
of Tatanami in Saki4 ) 





1. The Emperor Chifiai, ‘The author of these “ Records” not re- 
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comnicing, 25 dees the author of the “Chronicles,” the time during which : 

the Empress Jin-go held sway as a separate reign, Chid-ai is by a fiction ‘ 

supposed to have reigned down to the moment when his posthnmetns son r 

(jin mounted the throne after the conquest of Korea an} of Yamato, ‘4 

2. Jd. “long branch,” or perbaps “long inlet.” 2 

4 


% 06 Etymology obscure. 
4. Mabuchi-and Motowori seem right in supposing the sentence in :: — 














‘mall type to be an addition to the tixt, copied from the “ Chron‘cles.” c 
ut as all the MSS. and printed editions previvus to Motow.n’s contain 
it, it hi been retained in the translation. 
f 
[skcr, civ. EMPEROR 6-jtn' (PART I.—GENEALOGIES). | 
His Augustness Homuda-wake dwelt at the palace of ay 
Akira at Karushima, and ruled the Empire. This Heaven- 
ly Sovereign wedded three” queens, daughters of King 
Homuda-no-Ma-waka,' the name of one of whom was 
Her Augustness Princess Takagi-no-iri;’ of the next, tr 
4 


Her Augustness Naka-tsu-hime ;* and of the next, Ffer : 
Augustness Oto-hime.’ (The father of these Queens, King Homuda- 
no-ma-waka, was the son of His Augustnesa Prince Tho-ki-no-iri® by bis 241 
wile Shiritsuki-tome,” daughter of the Noble Take-inada,'” ancestor of the 
Chiefs of Wotari)" So the august children of Her August- : 








ness Princess Takagi-no-iri were; His Augustness Nakuta- is 
no-oho-waka-tsu-hiko ;* next His Augustness Oho-yama- s 


mori:® next His Augustness Iza-no-ma-waka;" next = 
his younger sister the Lady of Ohohara;" next the , 



































Lady of Komuku." “(Five Deit'es), The august children - % 
of Her Augustness Naka-tsu-hime were: the Lady of : 
Arata in Ki:" next His Augustness Obo-sazaki;" =. 
next His Augustness Netori." (Three Deities). The august 242 . 
children of Her Augustness Oto-hime were: the Lady , 
Abe:® next the Lady of Mihara in Ahaji;*) next E 
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the Lady of Unu in Ki next the Lady of Minu~ 
(Five Deities)" Again he wedded the Princess Miya-nuslii- 
ya-kaha-ye,* daughter of the Grandee Wani-no-Hifure, 
and begot august children: Uji-no-waki-iratsuko:™ next 
his younger sister Vata-no-waki-iratsume ;* next Queen 
Medori.™ (Three Deities). Again he wedded Wo-nabe-no- 
iratsume,” younger sister of Yakaha-ye-hime, and begot 
an august child: Uji-no-waki-iratsume,™ (One Daty). Again 
he wedded Okinaga-ma-waka-naka-tsu-hime,” daughter of 
King Kuhimata-naga-hiko,” and begot an august child; 
King Waka-nuke-futa-mata™ (one Deity) Again he wedded 
the Princess of Itowi,* daughter of Shima-tari-ne,™ ancestor 
| 243 of the Agricultural Chiefs of Sakurawi,” and begot an 
august child: His Augustness Hayabusa-wake ® (one Deity) 
Again, he wedded Naga-hime of Idzumi in Himuka.”™ 
and begot august children: King Oho-haye,” next King 
Wo-haye ;” next Hata-bi-no-waki-iratsume # (three Deities), 
Again he wedded Princess Ka-guro,” and berot august 
children; Kaha-rada-no-iratsume ;* next, Tama-no-ira- 
tsume," next, Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsu-hime ;® next, Toho- 
hi-no-iratsume ;” next, King Kataji" (five Deities). Again, 
he wedded Nu-jro-me of Kadzuraki,” and begot an august 
A child: King Iza-no-ma-waka,” (one Deity.) The august 
244 children of this Heavenly Sovereign [numbered] alto- 
. gether twenty-six (eleven Kings and fifteen Queens}. Of these 
His Augustness QOho-sazaki [was he who afterwards] 
ruled the Empire. - | 3 
‘ Son of the Emperor Chid-ai and the Empress Jin.gd, 
2 In Yamato. fina Sionifes “ brilliant.” Agrarian seems to 
mean “the neighbourhood of Kars, Karu being the often mentioned place: 


=, of that name in Vamato, 
, 3. 6The Auxiliary Numeral for deities ia here isc, 
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4 Afemia ne ma-wada no omite. Aomada has already been met 
wilh as the name of a place m Kahachi. Afewate signifies. # truly 
young.” ‘The nam: might therefore be rendered “truly young king of 
Teomuda,” 

§. fakagr we tridime no migefo, Motowori identifies this princess 
with the Sudtwtréiwe of Sect. LAXVI, Note 21. 

6 /e, “middle princess," she being the second of three sisters. 

7 #0, “younger prinesss,” she being the youngest of the sisters, 

o fob d-no-tretity ne mite, See Sect. LAXVI, Note rz: 

o. #e., probably “old woman of Shiritsoki.” Bat it is mot certain 
that Shiriteuki is the nome of a place, 

0. Jaterada me sutewe. In the “ Chronicles of Ol Matters of 
Former Ages" the name is written 7ite-<jna-dane, and it may therefore 
mean “ brave-fce-secd," 

tt. lFodert we murasti. 

12. #«, “great middle Prince of Nulcata,” the latter being the name 
of a place in Yamato. It is of uncertain signification, 

Ij. /#, “great mountain-wandes.” For the appropriateness of this 
name conf. Sect. CV, 

rf. The same name has appeared in Sect, LXITI, Note 123. 

1§- Ghebara no frefsume. Obohara is the name of a place jn 
Yamato. It signifies “ great moor,” 

16, Acwatw mo frafsame. ‘This name is written %§ ff, and its read: 
ing as Acwate is somewhat hypobtetical. [i is the name of a place in 
Kehachi, ant probably signifies “an overflowing pool of water.” 

17, At ae Antfa me teatime AT is the province of that name, and 
Arata ii a place in it, The latter name probally means “ uncultivated 
fielts.” 

1% This name signifies “Great Wren,” and is thus accounted for 
by the author of the “Chronicles”: © On the day when the Emperor 
[ibis Prince became the Emperor Nin-toka] wae bom, an owl few inte 
the parturition hall. Next morning early, the Heavenly Sovereign Homoda 
’ [ies the Emperor (jin) sent for the Prime Min'ster the Noble Take- 
tchi, and asked him where! ih’s might be a sim, The Prime Minister 
replied, saying: ‘It is a good omen. Moreover yesterday, when thy 
servanl's wife was delivered of a child, a wren flew into the parturition- 
house, likewise a strange thing.” Then the Heavenly Sovereign said: 
"Tt te a portent from Heaven that my child and thine should be born on 
the same day, and both be attended by a good omen. So let the names 
Of the binds be taken, and cach usel for the name of the other [ie., 


i) oe. 
‘ hag p! 
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the name of ihe owl for him into whose parturition-hicse | the wreil thew, 
and rirevern?], as a covenant for the foiure. So the wren’s name was 
bestowed on the Heir Apparent, who was called Great-Weren Prince, anil 


the owl's name was given to the Prime Minister's child, who was called 
the Noble Owl." 


19. This name is obscure. 

20, lie no trate. Abe is the name of several peaae different 
prov nees, and is of obscure derivation and impart, a 

21, haji we Afihara ne iratime, ‘The text properly has = alpwehi, 
let Motoworl emends ihis to Ahajé en the anthority of the “ Cheonicles." 
Mihara is the name of a district in the lacd of Alhaji, ond probally 
signifies “ three moors,” 

22. Aine Une wo iratume. AU is (he province of that mame, ane 
anu a place in it. The latter naimz is of uncertain import, 

23. Ain ne iratime. Mina (Afino) is the provinee of that name. 

24. “Five most here be a mistake for “four.” 

25. For thi name and the next see Sect. CVI, Notes § and 4. 

26. 4, “the young lord of Uj'." Uji is the name of a district in 
Yamashiro, famows in classical and modern times for ita tea. The ety- 
mology is obscure. 

27. /#., “the young lady of Vata." Vata is the nim: of a age 
in Yamato. The etvmology is obscure, 

28, Medori no wide. Medord sijniies @ hen-bied;" but the reason 
for the application ‘of so strange a name to this princess, whose fortunes 
are relaled at some length in S:tt. CNXVI and CXXVIL, does no. pet oat 
A similar remark applics to the next name. 

29. f+, probably “the lady of the little ketile.” 

3 fate “the young lady of Uji." 

jt. /#., “the truly soung middle princess of Okinaga.” 

a2 se Sect, ACI, Note 37. 

a3. Waku-nuke-Jrfa-mata no mite, “This name is obscure, 

34 i Aime. Tiowl is the name of a place in Vaniato,, andl tas 
if uncertain origin, 

35- Stima is probably the name of a place, while sari anil we are 
the frequently recurring Honorifics rendere) respectively “perfect and 
“lord” In former parts of this translation. 

36. Anbierawd me fade no muradi. Tide, renilerced  agrictiltural,” 
is literally *“vrice-ficld tribe.” Sodwroed (* cherry: “well » is the name of 
a place in Kahachi, 

a7: fe, faloun-lond, . | ‘a 


A, 
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38. difowka no Kisii’ we Naga-dine, Uimuka is the name of a 
provinee, aml Tdenmi that of a district now comprised within the limits 
of Satsuma. Nagahime, literally “long princess," probably signifies “elder 
princess.” 

30. Ofo-dave no mito. Signification obscure. 

go. IFo-haye no mito. Signification obscure. The antithesis of the 
Adjectives ofa and swe (“ great" and “ small") shows however that the 
names partly served to distinguish the elder from the younger brother. 

41. Woéi-drofeoume is “younger laty."” Afva-df is incomprehensible. 

az See Sect. LAXVI, Nate 25, 

4) Ate probably “the lady of Kaharada,” The latter name (lite. 
rally “rice-field on the border of a river") is o'ten met with, 

44. fe, “the jewel lady.” 

45. fz, “the great middle lady of Osoka,” the latter being the 
name of a place in Vamato (see Sect. XLVIIT, Note 1), 

46. . Motowori identifies this name with that of Aofojintt ne tratine 
in Sect. CXVIL, gt, and thinks that both this and the preceding name 
have only crept into this Section by mistake. 

47. Agfa ae omits. Signifcation obscure. 

48. Atuéeredi no Ne-troeew. All the elements of this name have 
already heen met with several times, 

49. ‘This child has already appeared early in th’s Section, anil the 
name is here doubtless only repeated through some copyist's error. 


(SECT. CV.—EMPEROR O-JIN (PART I1.—HE DIVIDES THE 
INHERITANCE BETWEEN HIS THREE SONS). | 

Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign asked His August- 
ness Oho-yama-mori and His Augustness Olvo-sazaki, 
saying: “ Which think ye the dearer, "an elder child or 
a younger child?" (The reason why the Heavenly Sovercign 
propounded this question was because it was his intetition!-to make 
Uji-no-waki-iratsuko rule the Empire) Then His Augustness 
Oho-yama-mori said: “The elder child is the dearer.” 
Next His Augustness Oho-sazaki, knowing the august 
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My feeling which made the Heavenly Sovereign deign to 
if ask [the question], said: “ The elder child, having already 
ahs become a man, gives no trouble; but the younger child, 
not being yet a man, is the dearer," Then the Heaven- 
7 ly Sovereign said: “ My lord Sazaki's words agree with 
- my thoughts,” and forthwith ordained the division [of 
— the inheritance] thus: His Augustness Oho-yamia-mori to 
: | administer the government of the mountains and the 
sca," His Augustness Oho-sazaki to take and deign to 
= report on the government of the realm," and Uji-no waki- 
J 


- iratsuko to rule the succession of Heaven's sun.! So His 

“ z 4 = 
Augustness Oho-sazaki was not disobedient to the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign's commands." 


= = == 
a 1 Literally, © heart.” 


t 2, /2., Motowori thinks, to have control over the guilds of foresters 
~. and fishermen, 
& 3. ##., to act as regent or minister, 
~ 4 /e, to inherit the empire—It will be remembered that the 
| Japanese Emperors claim to descend from the Sun-Coldess, 
5. This statement refers proleptically to the contrary course which 
was taken by the elder Oho-yama-mori, 
| a 
[SECT. CVIL—EMPEROR 6-[1N (PART Ill.—HE WOOES PRINCESS 
MIVA-NUSHI-YA-KAHA-YE), | 
One day’ the Heavenly Sovereign, when he had crossed 
— over into the land of Afumi, augustly stood on the moor 
in of Uji, gazed on the moor of Kadzu, and sang, saying : 
| 45 As I look on the Moor of Kadzu in Chiba, 
4 both the hundred thousand-fold abundant 
= house-places are visible, and the land's 
he: acme is visible,"" 
a 
1 


aint 
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So when he reached the village of Kohata,? a beautiful Ee 
maiden met him ata fork in the road. Then the Heaven- » 
ly Sovereign asked the maiden, saying: “ Whose’ child mt 
art thou?” She replied, saying: “IL am the daugliter of ok 
the Grandee Wani-no-Hifure,’ and my name is Princess - 
Miya-nushi-ya-kaha-ye."* The Heavenly Sovereign forth- r 
with said to the maiden: “ When I return on my progress A: 
to-morrow, I will enter into thy house.” So Princess ci 
Ya-kaha-ye told her father all that [had happened], _" 
Thereupon her father replied, saying: “Ah! it was the : =, 
Heavenly Sovereign! [His commands are] to be respect =. 
ed. My child, respectfully serve him!"—and so saying, ss 
he grandly decorated the house, and awaited [the Heaven- - 
ly Sovereign's return], whereupon he came in on lie Pi 
next day." So when [the father] served [the Heavenly “a 
Sovereign] a great august feast, he made his daughter + 
Hler Augustness’ Princess Ya-kaha take the great august r. 
liquor-cup and present it. Thereupon, while taking the =. 
reat liquor-cup, the Heavenly Sovereign augustly sang, 4 
saying : A 
“Oh this crab! whence this crab? [It is] 
a crab from far-distant Tsunuga. Whither _ 
reaches its sideward motion? [It has] a, 
come towards Ichiji-shima and Mi-shima. * 
It must be because, plunging and breathless 3 
like the grebe, I went without stopping Ny 
along the up and down road by the wavelets, * 


that the maiden I met on the Kohata road 
has a back oh! like a small shield, a row | 
of tecth like acorns, Oh! the earth of the ee 
Wani pass at Ichihiwi! Owing to the skin 
of the first earth being ruddy, to the last 
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earth being of a reddish black, she, without 

exposing to the actual sun that makes one ~ 

bend one’s head the middle earth Jike 

three chestnuts, draws thickly down her 

drawn eye-brows;—the woman I met, the 

child I saw and wanted in this way, the 

child I saw and wanted in that way; oh! 

she is opposite to me at the height of 

the feast! oh! she is at my side!'* | 
- Ita auguste coivit [cum IA], et procreavit filium Uji- 
no-waki-iratsuko, 





1, Literally, “one time.” 

2. According to Moribe, whose interpretation has been fullawest 
throughout, this Song signifies: “As T gaze across froni Ui lo the Moor 
of Toba, [see the numerous and prosperous homesteads of the peuple, l 
ree the most fertile portion of the country."—On this view Chiba is 
identified with Toba, the name of a district; and the word 40, rendercd’ 
“acme, is taken to mean the best, highest, most showy part of anything. 
For Motowori's opinion, which is that of the older commentators as well, 
that cA/-da is a Pillow-Word, there is much to be said, and if we followed 
it, we should have to render the first two lines thus; “As I look op 
the thousand-leafed  poeraria-inoor,” ete. (4avau signifying “ poeraria.”) 
Motowori's explanaton of momo-chi-fere (here rendered by “ handred 
thotsand-fold abundant ") as referring to the soot of the peasant's roofs, 
and of 4 as sign'fying “a plain surrounded by mountains” seems much 
less good then Moribe’s interpretation of thas: difficult expressions. 

3 In the district of Uji in the province of Yamashiro. ‘The charac- 
ters with which the name is written signify # tree-flag.” 

4. Want we Hifure no omi. For Wani no emi sce Sect. LXUL, 
Note 11. The meaning of /fifure is obscure, 

§. Afiya-nusti-va-dofa-hiece,  Abiva-rnshi is“ priestess,” or more 
literally “temple-guardian.” For the rest of the name see Sect, XXVI. 
Note 14, though the personages are of course meant to be different. 

6, Je, that day having passed by, the Emperor came on the next 
ilay according to his promise, | 

7; Motowori supposes with apparent reason that the character @y, 
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* Augusiness,” has only crept into the text through the attraction of the 
following character 45, “ made," which it resembles in appearance. 

8. It must be understood that in this Song the Imperial singer com. 
menecs by referring to what doubtless formed part of the feast,—a craly 
—and thence passes on by an imp ceptible transition to allode to his 
own adventure with the maiden. As the crab whem alive walked sixde- 
ways, ao was the Emperor zigeagging op and down the road that lines 
ihe shoe of Lake Hiwa, pursuing his breathless course like that 
of the busy grebe that perpetuslly plunges into the water, when 
the emigre mel him near Kohata. Beautiful tndee!l was she: her 
back straight os o shield, her teeth like a row of acorns, and the 
‘srtifcial eye-brows painted a dark colour on her forehead drawn 
jow down’ in a perfect crescent-shape. She had been careful in 
selecting the cluy-to make the paint, rejecting the upper layer of 
earth, for that wos of too bright a red, rejecting likewise the lower 
layer, for that was too dark, lint taking the middle, which waa of 
the cornect blue tint, and drying it, not in the fierce, but in a mildly 
tempered, sun-light. And now this maiden, for whom his heart had been 
panting and turning this way end that ever since the previous day, is 
wtinally seated opposite to him, nay! at his very side, and he is feasting 


in her sweet company.—Taincga is the name of a place in the province. 


of Echizen, “ Far-distant™ is an imperfect altempt at rendering the 
force of the [ithow-Word soee-deutafn, which implies ihat the traveller 
must pass through a hundred other places before reaching his destination. 
“ Whither reaches its sideward motion?" signifies “whither is it going 
with its sideward motion?’ Ichiji-shima and Mishima are places of which 
nothing is known, so that the allusioa to them is obscure. Al this paint 
Motoworl's interpretation diverges from that of Moribe, which has been 
follivwed throughout, Ame:waen, here rendered “wavelets,” ts taken by 
him, as by the older commentaton, as the mame of a place, and. the 
description of the maiden’s tecth is miundertood to signify that she hod 
ao beak Alled with a mw of cals like the water-ealirop! Mofowori also 
would here divide the Song in two, a proceeding for which there is not 
suffice ent warrant. On olher minor points, too, his decisions do not *cem 
so happy as Moribe’s, The views of both commentators will be found 
at fength in Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XXXII, pp. 33-51, and in 
Moribe’s “Jaza we Aofo- Madi," in foco. ‘Three chestouts™ (saffoigurs ne) 
js a4 common Pillow: Word for wat, “middle,” founded on the fact, real of 
supposed, thal one burr always tonta‘ns three nuts, whereof one of course 
is in-the middle, between the other two, 
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[SECT. CVIIL— EMPEROR 6-JIN (PART IV.—HE GRANTS PRINCESS 
KAMINAGA ‘TO INS SON O110-SAZAK1). | 
The Heavenly Sovereign, hearing of the beauty of 
l'rineess Kaniinaga,’ daughter of the Duke of Muragata® 
in the land of Himuka, and thinking to employ her, sent 
dewn for her," whereupon the Heir Apparent® His 
Augustness Oho-sazaki, having seen the maiden land at 
the port of Naniha, and being charmed with the grace 
of her appearance, forthwith directed the Prince Minister 
the Noble Taka-uchi, to intercede for him in the august 
presence of the Heavenly Sovereign, and make [the lat- 
ter] grant to him Princess Kami-naga, whom he had 
sent down for. Then on the Prime Minister the Noble 
Take-uchi requesting the great commands,* the Heavenly 
Sovereign forthwith granted Princess Kami-naga to his 
august child, The way he granted her was this':—the 
Heavenly Sovereign, on a day when he partook of a 
copious feast,’ gave Princess Kami-naga the great august 
liquor oak-[leaf*] to present to the Heir Apparent. Then 
he sugustly sang, saying ; . } 
“Come on, children! oh! the fragant flower- 
ing orange-tree on my way as 1 goto pluck 
the wild’ garlic—to pluck the garlic,—has 
its uppermost branches withered by birds’ 
perching on them, and its lowest branches 
withered through people plucking from them. 
“But the budding fruit on the middle branch, 
like three chestnuts,—the ruddy maiden, oh! 
if thou lead her off with thee, it will be 
good, oh!” 
Again he augustly sang, saying : 
"Driving the dyke-piles into Lake Yosami 
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where the water collects, my heart (ignorant 
of the pricking of the stumps of the water- 
caltrop, ignorant of the creeping of the roots 
of the #rasenia jpeltata), being more and 
inore laughable, is now indeed repentant" 
Having thus sung, he bestowed [her on the Heir Ap- 
parent]. So after having been granted the maiden, the 
Heir Apparent sang, saying: 
“Oh! the maiden of Kohada in the back of 
the road! though I heard of ler like the 
thunder, we mutually intertwine [our arms] 
as pillows" 
Again he sang, saying: 
“7 think lovingly ah! of how the maiden 
of Kohada in the back of the road sleeps 
[with me] without disputing.” 





1, Aawinaga- Aime. The name signifies “the long-haired princea,” 

2. Muragafa no dei, Afwragute seems to signify “many towns,” 

3. Jz, wed her. 

4. Literally, “summoned her up." The same phrase occurt im- 
micdiately below. 

5 2 Mabochi thinks that ~p-f, “angust child,” should he 
substituted for the reading in the text. But Motowori insista that the 
tle translated Heir Apparent was onciently borne by all the sone of an 
Emperor, and that consequently no cmendation is called for, 

6, £¢., the Emperor's orders, 

7. The native term translated “copious feast” is Aye we ators, 
yarioniy writlen wi th the characters 984, 4), 3H, cic, etc. It hite- 
rally signifies “ cophius brightness,” in allusion bo the ruddy glow which 
wine gives to the faces of the revellers, and henceforwant perpetually 
recurs in this history. In later times it specifically denoted the festival 
cof the tasting of the first rice, but anciently its meaning was not thus 
limited. Molowori’s note on the subject, in Vol. XXAUIL, pp. 57-59 of 
his Commentarymay be consulted with advantage. 

& fey a oak-leaf which was usel asa cop to sip oot cf Leaf- 
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platters for food have already bien menilioned. Motoworl says Meat the 
word dcitide (property the name of a deciduous oak, the Quercus aeméufe). 
was employed to denote any. kind of leaf thus used. oom 
). The whole gist‘ of this Song ts contained in the Jast three: Hines. 

“The ruddy maiden, oh! if thon lead here off with thes, it will be good,” 

—ie. “thou and the maiden, will form a filling couple.” All that goes 

before is what is technica'ly called a “ Preface," though its bearing is so 
clear as to admit of translation, and even in English to form an appre 

priate introduction to the Song:—Tt is not the stinking garlic, but the 
fragrant orange that the singer has met by the way, and it is the choi- 
ecat young fruit in the very middle of the tree that forms a suitable 


comparison for the lovely young gitl—With the favourite allusion to 


upper, middle, and lower the reader is already familiar, and the Pillow: 
Word “three chestnuts" was explained in the note on the preceding 
Song (Sect. CVI, Note §). | | 
10. ‘The gist of the Song isi “1 lonew not that thou, my sof, 
hadst conceived a seeret passion for the maiden; but I aim pow conscious 
of my own mistake, and my foolish old heart is ashamed of itself" 
With this explanation the elaborate comparison between the state of the 
monarchs mind and the condition of the peasant driving piles for the 





foundation of a dyke, and having his feet either Jucerated by the stamps ~ 


of the waler-caltrop, or made slimy by brushing against the roots of the 
Hrasenta feltafa at the bottom of the water, becomes intelligible and 
appropriate.—The word Juri, rendered # roots," perplexed Motowori, who 
sogeesis that it may be but a second tame of the Hrasents, appended te 
ihe first; bot Moribe's siggestion that it is to be wWentifed with fori, 
and taken in the significaton of + roots," though not quite convincing, ts 
at least more plausible. ‘The text of this Song is corrupt in theas * Re- 
cords" and has to be corrceted by a comparison with that of the 
“Chronicles.” Moribe goes into an Timing ectasy over the picture of 
ancient manners which it presents, and lauds the simplicity of days when 
a father and son could so peacefully woo the same maiden without mutucl 
concealment or disastrous consequences! y 

1. The meaning of this Séng is? “At first I heard of the malden 
ef Rohada in the farthest parts of Himuka as one hears the distant 


thunder; but naw she is mine, andiwe sleep locked in each other's 

ares. —This Kohada in Himuka © must not be confounded with the 

Kohaia in Yamashiro mentioned in the preceding Section, The back 

of the roa imeans ihe remotes portion (conf, Seet. LX, Note 20} 

The Umeler imust-bo midertuad (4 refer to a: very: faint and distant ao 
1 ee | 
pg eel 
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sonnd: the Prince had fret head of the maiden vaguely, but now she 
is h's and has been his for some time; for ths Song must he supposed 
~to have been ‘composed after the occasion of the fe-st with the stery of 
which it is here connected. , 

2. The meaning of this Song is: “T love this inaidn of Kohada 
in Timuoka, who disputed not my desire and my father’s grant, but 
willingly became my wi'e."—It is hand to render in English the force of 
the string of Part'cles ww ff se wo in the peoultimate line, 


[smer- CVIIL—EMPEROR O-JIN (PART V.—S0ONGS OF TITE 
TERRITORIAL OWNERS OF YESHINU).] 

Again, the Territorial Owners of Yeshinu,' seeing the 
august sword which was girded on His Augustness Oho- 
sazaki, sang, saying : 

“Sharp is the beginning, freezing is the end 
of the sword girded on Oho-sazaki, Olvo- 
sazaki, the solar august child of Homuda,— 
[it is] chilly, chilly like the trees beneath 
the trunks of the winter trees.” 

Again, having made a cross-mortar® at Kashifu’ in 
Yeshinu, and having in that cross-mortar distilled’ some 
ereat august liquor, they, when they presented the great 
august liquor [to the Heavenly Sovereign], sang as fol- 
lows, drumming with their mouths: 

“We have made a-side-mortar at Kashinofu, 
and in the side-mortar we have distilled 
some great august liquor, which do thot 
sweetly partake of, oh our Tord !'" 

‘This Song is one which it is the custom to chant down 
to the present day when, from time to time, the Terri- 
torial Owners present a great feast [to the Sovereign]. 
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t. Veshinu is the modern Voshino, in the province of Yamato (sec 
Set. XLVI, Note 3} For the tithe of twos sce Sect, NUVI, Note 13, 
where it also occurs in connection wth Yeshino, 

2. According to Moribe, whose interpretation seems best. to the 
translator, the signification of this difficult poem ia: “The sword wor 
by Prince Oho-sazaki, son of the Emperor Homuda ((-jin) is double: 
edged at its upper part, and like glistening ioc towards its point;—oh! 
‘tis like the icicles on the plants that cluster about the trunks of the dead 
trees in winter!” Almost every line, however (extepting those giving 
the name and title of the Prince}, is a subject of controversy, and the 
i GaGa Shi" in feco and Motowori's Commentary, Vol, XXXII, pp 
2-5, should be consalted for Keichii's, Mabuchi's and Motoworts views 
on the disputed point.—The expression “solar augut child” significs 
“sun-descended prince,” in allusion to the supposed descent of the 
Japanese monarchs from the Sun-Goddess, 

3 Voto-wrw or poknre (MiEq). It is not plain what sort of mortar 
the author intended to designate by this term. Motowori supposes it to 
mean a broad flat mortar in contradistinction to a high and narrow ane. 
Keichi's view, which he quotes, to the effect that it was a mortar that 
hail been carved out of the block against the grain of the wood, seems 
an equally good guess, where all is poess-work. 

4. In the Song this same name is read Auestinafaz lat the com: 
mentators tell us that the Genitive Particle no (“ of") is simply inserted! 
for the sake of rhythm, and it is not unlikely that they are right. The 
name seems to signify “a place where] oak-trees grow.” 

§. See Sect. XVII, Note 16. The character jf, rendered by 
“distil” or “ brew," acoording ta the view which one may take af the 
resulting liqner, would seem to be hire used in the sense of “to poured,” 

6. In this simple Song the Territorial Cwners of Yoshino beg the 
Monarch to deign to partake of the safe which they have made. 


[SECT. CIX.—EMPEROR Gin (PARL vI.—VARIOUS DEEDS) | 

In this august reign were graciously established the 
Fisher Tribe,’ the Mountain Tribe, the Mountain Warden 
Tribe and the Ise Tribe." Again the Pool of Tsurugi 
was made. Again there came over [to Japan] some 
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people from Shiragi. Therefore His Augustness the 
Noble Take-uchi, having taken them with him and set 
them to labour on pools and embankments, made the 
Pool of Kudara.* 


I. Alma-te (written #g gh and read O'wa-de in the Old Printed Edition 
and in the edition of 1687, and perhaps better rendered “ Sea-Tribe.”) 
The name: of this goild or clan does not seem to have remained, like the 
two mentioned together with it, as a “gentile name,” 

2, Fama-te. Motowori thinks that this word has crept into the 
fext erroneously through the influence of that next mentioned, as the 
functions of the tribes or guilds thus separately named were identical. 





The differentiation may have taken place after the terms liad come to be 7 

msed as “gentile nomes,” ‘a 
3. Kiewra-mreride. 
4. Je. Nothing & known of this tribe or guild. I uF 
§. Doubtless so named! after the Korean labourers: employed upon B- 


it,—Kodara and Shiragi, as different parts of the same peninsula, being Aa < 
confounded in- thought, | 


[SECT. CX.—EMPERO 6-JIN (PART VII,—TRIDUTE 252 
FROM KOREA). | se. 


Again King Sho-ko,' the Chieftain of the land of 
Kudara, sent as tribute by Achi-kishi® one stallion and 
one mare. (This Achi-kishi was the ancestor of the Achiki Scribes4) 
Again he sent as tribute a cross-sword,’ and likewise 
a large mirror, Again he was graciously bidden’® to 
send as tribute a wise man, if there were any such in 





iy 3g 


the land of Kudara. Therefore receiving the [Imperial] tg 
commands, he sent as tribute a man named Wani-kishi,’ < 
and likewise by this man he sent as tribute the Confu- = 
cian Analects’ in ten volumes and the Thousand Charac- a 
ter Essay* in one volume,—altogether eleven volumes. : 4 ; 
er 

- 


| ea 
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253 (This Wani-kishi: was the ancestor of the Fumi Grandees.}! Again he 


sent as tribute two artisans,—a smith from Kara named 
Taku-so" and a weaver from Gol named Sai-so." 


—_———__ ae ———_——— = 





T. BRACE, according to the Japanese tana spelling, Sea-tv. 

2. fein fi. Other forms of the name: are Ayeti and Alogi, anil 
all three are bot attempts ot transcribing phon.tically into Japanese a 
Korean name, the proper charactcrs for which are not given. - is 
not propery part of the name, bot is simply an official title (fp here 
stands for -£-), 

3 -fearét ne _frmi-dite, Puni-dite (abbreviated to Fudife) became a 
“tentile name." 

4. See Sect. XLV, Note 5. 

§. Gat, by the Japanese Emperor. ) 

6 Hlere written phonetically 9m jp, but properly, Ec te. 
“the Oficial Wang.In.” He is generally spoken of simply as Mini, : 

7; GAR (* fee Vu," or according to the Japanese pronunciation 
“ Rongo.”) 

Spa. (Chien Fin Wan," of according to the Japanese 
pronunciation Svat-fe-nnorr"”) See the translator's remarks on this sulsject 
in the Introduction, p. xliii, The “Chronicles more prodently mention 
only “ various classics," 

9. Fini ne cbife. Font sign fies ‘any written document,” so that 
this “gentile name” is equivalent to our word “ seribe.” 

10, A. ‘The transliteration of this, as of all other suc’) names 
here occurring, is the Sinico-Japanese transliteration. Aine (Korea) fs 
written @P. *. 

1. $k (/le, Jap. Go), one of the sates into which China was 
divided during the third cenlury of cur era. A dhraper's shop is still 
called go.fatu-ye, ie. * Wo-garment-house " in memory of the introdwetion 
of wearing apparel, from that country. 


iz. PUR. 
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[SECT, CNL—EMPEROR 6-JIN (PART VIIl.—THE EMPEROR 
INTOXICATED). | 
Again there came over [to Japan] the ancestor of the 
Hada Rulers,’ the ancestor of the Aya Suzerains,* and 
likewise a man who knew how to distil liquor, and 
whose name was Nim-pan,’ while another name for him 
was Susukori.' So this [man] Susukori distilled some 
great august liquor, and presented it to the Heavenly 
Sovereign, who, excited with the great august liquor 
that had been presented to him augustly sang, saying: 
“T have become intoxicated with the august 
liquor distilled by Susukori. I have be- 
come intoxicated with the soothing liquor, | 
with the smiling liquor.’ 
On his walking out singing thus, he hit with his 


august staff a large stone in the middle of the Ohe- 


saka’ road, upon which the stone ran away. So the 
proverb says: “ Hard stones get out of a drunkards 
way.” 





1. Jfads ma onyotdo, RE, a “ gentile name.” ffoois is the mative 
Japanese word used az the equivalent of the Chinese name 9, CA‘W, 
lis origin is uncertain, 

2, dra ne afete HM, a “gentile came.” The use of Aya to 
represent the Chinese name gg, /fan, i as difficult to account for as ts 
that of Hada mentioned in the precedi ing Note. 

3. {2% Another and more Japanete-like reading, Vide, & invented 
by Motowori; but the older editors read Aion according to the usual 
Sinico-Japanese sound of the characters, The modern Korean reading 
would te: In-pein. 

4. Written phonetically 3) 51i;#- 

5. ‘Thus translated, this Song is too clear to need any explanation. 
The lines, however, which are rendered by “with the soothing Tiquor, 
with the smiling liquer."—in Japanese Aofe maga sid weguchindj—are in 
feality extremely obscure, and Moribe understands them to signify, “Oh! 
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how difficult it is for me to speak! Oh! how il at ease I ami™ Tn 
erder.to do so he has, however, to change anil add to the text; and the 
translator, though not sure of being in the right path, has preferred to 
follow Motowori, whose interpretation, without requiring any such extreme 
measures, yet gives a very plausible sense, 

o. See Sect. LXIV, Note 25. 


SECT, CXU,—-EMPEROR O-JIN (PART IX.—TROUBLES WHICH 
FOLLOWED HIS DECEASE). | 

50 after the decease of the Heavenly Sovereign, His 
Augustness Ohosazaki, in conformity with the Heavenly 
Sovercign's commands, ceded the Empire to Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko. Thereupon His Augustness Ohoyama-mori, dis- 
obeying the Heavenly Sovereign's commands, and anxt- 
ous in spite thereof to obtain the Empire, had the design 
to slay the Prince’ his younger brother, secretly raised 
an army, and prepared to attack him. -Then His 
Augustness Olo-sazaki, hearing that his elder brother 
had prepared an army, forthwith despatched a messenger 
to apprise Uji-no-waki-iratsuko, So, startled at the news, 
[the latter] set troops in ambush by. the river-bank, and 
likewise, after having drawn a fence of curtains and 
raised a tent on the top of the hill, placed there publicly 
on a throne® one of his retainers to pretend that he was 
the King,” the manner in which all the officials rever- 
entially went and came being just like that [usual] in the 
King’s presence. And moreover, preparing for the time 


#55 when the King his elder brother should cross the river, 


he arranged and decorated a boat and Oars, and more- 
over” ground [in a mortar] the root of the Aadzura 
Japonica, and having taken the slime of its juice, rubbed 
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therewith the grating‘ inside the boat, so as to make 
any who should tread on it fall down, and then himself* 
put on a cloth coat and trowsers, and having assumed 
the appearance of a coninion fellow, stood in the boat 
holding the oar. Tlereupon, when the King his elder 
brother, having hid his troops in ambush and put on 
armour beneath his clothes, reached the river-bank and 
was about to get into the boat, he gazed at the grandly 
decorated place [on the hill], thought the King his 
younger brother was sitting on the throne, being alto- 
gether ignorant [of the fact] that he was standing. in 
the boat holding the oar, and forthwith asked the fellow 
who was holding the oar, saying: "It has been reported 
to me that on this mountain there is a large and angry 
boar, I wish to take that boar. Shall I peradventure 
eect that boar?” Then the fellow holding the oar replied, 
saying: “ Thou canst not.” Again he asked, saying: 
“lor what reason?” [The boat-man] answered, saying : 
“Tle is not to be got, however often and in however 
many places he be chased. Wherefore I say that thou 
canst not [catch him either].". When they had crossed 
as far as the middle of the river, [Prince Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko|] caused the boat to be tilted over, and [his 
elder brother] to fall into the water.” Then forthwith 
le rose to the surface, and floated down with the 
current. Forthwith, as he floated, he sang, saying: 
“Whoever is swiltest among the boatnien 
of the Uji ferry will come to me” 

Thereupon the troops that had been hidden on the 256 
river-bank rose*up simultaneously on this side and on 
that side, and fixing their arrows [in their bows], let 
him go floating down. So he sank on reaching Kawara 
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Point.” So on their searching with hooks" the place 
where he had sunk, [the hooks] struck on the armour 
inside his clothes, and made a rattling sound.“ So the 
place was called by the name of Kawara Point. Then 
when they hooked up" his bones, the younger King 
: sag saying : 
“ Catalpa bow, Evonymus standing by the 
ferry-bank of Uji! My heart had thought 
to cut [you], my heart had thought to 
take [you]; but at the base methought of 
the lord, at the extremity methought of the 
younger sister; grievously methought of 
this, sorrowfully methought of that: and 
I came [back] without cutting it,—the 
Cafalpa bow, the Hvanynins,’™ 
257 So the bones of His Augustness Oho-yama-mori were 
buried on the Nara™ mountain. His Augustness Oho- 
yama-miori (was the ancestor of ihe Dukes of Hijikata? the Dukes 
of Heki and ihe Lukes of Harihara.1%) 





ft This is the only passage in the work where this expression 
occurs. Ofi-ne-tali-irotide is the personage thus designated, 
2. The same expression has een in Sect, XXXI (near Note 16) 
romlered “couch.” The characters in the original are Sif or HUE. 
3 fie, hf i-se-waktdratiato. 
4- The Chinese phrase 7fiy, “the hundred officials,” is here used, 
§- Gai, his Augustness Oho-yama-mori. 
6. ‘The text has ihe character 4, which, in combination with the 
preceding words “oars,” cives the sense of oarsman,” “bealman,” But 
Molowori reasonably suggests that it is an error for a, the grass-hand 
| forms of the two characters closely resembling each other, and iif making 
A moch better sense; for who would talk of “ilecoraling an oaraman?” 
5 7: A bamboo grating. 
S$. Literally “that king's son,” 
o Tt must be understood that Uji-nowaki-iratsuko and his men, 
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having planned to act thus, were on thelr guard, amd did not fall into 
the water as did Oho-yama-mori, who was taken unawares. 

to, This is Motowori's view of the meaning of the Song, which he 
interprets as a request for help to some friendly boatman. Moribe adopts 
quite a different view, and thinks that the drowning prince is rather 
giving vent to sentiments of pride and defiance. He says {speaking -in 
the Prince's name): “Tt is not that I have been capsized out of the boat 
into the river, but that IT am swimming off after a pole which has fallen 
Into the waler. If there be any strong and willing fellows among my 
partizans, let them swim after me.” It musi be explained that the worl 
rendered “boatmen™ in the translation is literally “ pole-takers" (or, 
according to Moribe's view, “to take a pole"). Motowori’s interpretation 
seems to do Jess violence to the wording of the original, and Morihe’s 
has not even the merit of accounting for the use of the Future dow 
where the Imperative fone would b: what we should naturally expect.— 
Cy is preeeded by the, in this context, untranslatable Pillow-Word 
(iitayaturn (sec “ Dictionary of Pillow-Words," 4.r.). 

1. Awoers we todf. The author, in the next sentence, derives 
this name from the rattling sound made by the hooks a5 they struck on 
the armour, Ful there seems a great deal to be said in favour of Arawi 
Hakoseki's view that 4omere is an old word iteelf signifying “ armour.” 

12. The word dag? here eed occurs elsewhere to denote the hooks 
employed for fostening doors, and in later times took the specife mean: 
ing of “key.” 

17. Literally, “sounded Paes 

a4. ‘The text has the characters #4). But Motuwori says that } 
stand4 for #4, and that we most interpret the passage to mean that they 
scratched [abovt to find] and take out [his corpse]. 

15, The signification of this Song is: “7 came here meaning to kill 
thee as I might cut down and kill that Cotejar tree, that Abenrwens, 
growing on the river-bank. Dut the thought of our father and of thy 
sister (or wife) tonc’ied me with pity, and I return without having drawn 
my bow at thee."—Uji is preceded by the untranslatable Pillow-Word 
chidayadite (sce Dictionary of Pillow-Words " . 1.2..—Motowori reads: it 
chifera-Aito without the eiger’)—The words admeayamt mayen, here 
respeciively rendered “ Cofefpa bow " and “J cwupming, are difficult, and 
the doult as to whether we should understand the prince to be speaking 
simply of the trees, or to intend likewise to allude to his bow which 
was made of the wood of one of those trees, is probably nut to be 


settled, as the. words in question bave always oscillated between the two. 
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= meanings, and here evidently contain o dowble allusion, Muotoworl thinks 
se thot the first of the two forms only a sort of Pillow-Word for the 
: second.—The word rendered “bank,” in accordance with Moribe's sugres- 
*. tion, is literally “reach."—No specisl importonce must he attached to 


the expressions “hose” (or “main part) and “extremity,” though they 

may doubtless be thought to allude to the father ant s‘ster, ihe recollec- 

lion of whom sofiened the victorious younzer brother's heart. The word 

revatete, rewlered “ gricvously,” is of wot quite certain interpretation.— 
| Tt must be understood that though, by overtiming the boat, Uji-no-wak!- 
PG iratsuko did constructively camse Obo-yama-mori's death, he did not 
actually shoot at ond slay him when in the water, but followed) down 
the river-side lamenting over what had happened,—This Song is singled 
out by Moribe for special praise. 


. 16, See Sect. LXXIL Note 23. 

~ "ee 17. Tohotafumi (Totomi}. In the original Afjitete me dime, 
4 a 8. Hedi na bhai. Of Ueki nothing is known. 

19. #faridara wo tin In Tobotatumi. “fferitart signifies “alder 

a! plantation.” 
i 
“= 
<< [SECT. CXII.—EMPEROR G-JIN (PART X.—PRINCES OHO-SAZAKI 
i AND UJI-NO-WAKI-IKATSUKO CEDE THE EMPIRE 


TO EACH OTHER). | 
Thereupon while the two Deities! His Augustness 


e Oho-sazaki and Uji-no-waki-iratsuko were, each of them, 
. ceding the Empire to the other, a fisherman® came with 
e a great feast as tribute.’ So they each resigned it to 


the other, So the clder brother refused it, and caused 
*58 it to be offered to the younger brother, and. the younger 
brother refused it, and caused it to be offered to the 
elder brother, during which mutual cedings many days 
elapsed, As such mutual ceding took place not [only] 
once or twice, the fisherman wept from the fatigue of 
going backwards and forwards. So the proverb says: 
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“Ah! the fisherman weeps on account of his own 
things.” Meanwhile Uji-no-waki-iratsuko died early." 
So His Augustness Oho-sazaki did rule the Empire. 





tr. It is not actualiy the word éanu, “deity,” that is here need in 
the origin), but 4artfra, which is the Auxiliary Numeral for Det'ies. 

2. Neither being w lling to aceept the Imperial dignity. 

3. Or, some fishermen,” and similarly in the Plural throughout. 

4. Je, came to present fh to His Majesty. 

§. Motowori is probably rghi in saying that the point of the 
proverb lies in the consideration that, whereas people in general weep 
> for that which they have not, this fisherman wept on oecconnt of the 
trouble which was caused to him by the fish whieh he lad. 

6, Or, “died first." The use in this place of the character jg, 
properly confined to the meaning of the “death of an Emperor,” is 
remarkable. See Motowori's observations on the point in Vol. AAXIII, 
pp. 73-80. 


[SECT. CXIV.—EMPEROR OjIN (PART XI.—AMA-NO-HI-DOKO 
CROSSES OVER TO JAPAN). | 

Moreover of old there had been [a man] called by the 
name of Ama-no-hi-boko,' child of the ruler of the land 
of Shirazi. This person crossed over here [to Japan]. 
The reason of his crossing over here was [this]: In the 
land of Shiragi there was a certain lagoon,’ called by 
the name of the Agu Lagoon.* On the bank of this 
lagoon’ a certain poor girl was [taking her] midday 
sleep. Tune solis radii, coclesti arcui similes, in privatas 
partes impegerunt. Again there was a certain poor man, 2 
who, thinking this occurrence * strange, constantly watch- 
ed the woman's behaviour. So the woman, having c. n- 
ceived from the time of that midday sleep, gave birth to 
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a red jewel. Then the poor man who had watched her 
begged [to be allowed] to take the jewel, and kept it 
constantly wrapped up by his side." This person, having 
planted a rice-field in a valley,’ had loaded a cow* with 
food for the labourers, and was getting into the middle 
of the valley, when he met the ruler's son, Ama-no-hi- 
boko, who thereupon asked him, saying: “ Why enterest 
thou the valley witha load of food upon a cow. Thou 
wilt surely kill this cow and eat her.” Forthwith he 
seized the man and was about to put him into prison, 
when the man replied, saying: “I was not going to 
kill the cow. I was simply taking food to the people in 
the fields.” But still [the ruler’s child] would not let 
him go, Then he undid the jewel [which hung] at his 
side, and [therewith] bribed [the ruler’s child], So [the 
latter] let the poor man go, brought the jewel [home], 
and placed it beside his couch. Forthwith it was trans- 
formed into a beautiful maiden, whom he straightway 
wedded, and made his chief wife. Then the maiden 
perpetually prepared all sorts of dainties with which she 
constantly fed her husband. So the ruler's child [grew] 
proud in his heart, and reviled his wife. But the woman 
said: “I am not a woman who ought to be the wife of 
such as thou. I will go to the land of my ancestors ;"— 
and forthwith she secretly embarked in a boat, and fled 
away across here [to Japan], and landed" at Naniha:” 
(This is the deity called princess Akaru,! who dwells in the shrine of 
Hime-gaso' at Naniha.) [Thereupon Ame- no-hi-boko, hearing 
260 of his wife's flight, forthwith pursued her across hither, 
and was about to arrive at Naniha, when the Deity of 
a the passage" prevented his entrance. So he went back 
again, and landed in the country of Tajima." 
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os OF, secording to Motowori's reading, Ane mo-di-tode. “The charce- 
ters in the text, KAA, eenify “heavenly sun-spear." Tut the 
harontmuns characters MPH. with which the name is written in the 
“Gleanings fron Ancient Story,” and which are approved of both by 
Motowori and by Tanigaha Shii.i, si-nify “ fisherman's chamucey paris 
sotar. 
_ # Apparently nothing more is meant than that there was “a 
lagoon ;" Wut sill the ave {—) in this context is curious, and Motowori 
retains it as Aive-fiw mo in the Japanese r.ading. * A certain" seems 
best to render its force in English, a8 again in the following sentences, 
where Motowori interprets it by the character gf. It is of strangely 
frequent recurrence in the opening sentences of this Section, which are 
alapether peculiar in syle, 

} «aes. The meaning of this name is unknown, 

4 The Old [rinted Edition bos the word “mid" instead of 
+ lagoon," 

5. Literally, * this appearance.” 

6 Literally, “attached to his loins." 

7+ ‘The words rendered “in a valley" ore in the text (gp (Rf, of 
which the commentators find it dificult to make proper Japanese. The 
translator has followed them in neglect’ng the character jl, mouitalin,” 

&. Or bull, or bullock; for Japanese does nut distinguish Genders. 

9. Literally, “ stopped.” 

io, See Scet. XLV, Note 26. 

tt.) AdorwAime, fe, “Brilliant: [riceess.” 

12. The signification of this name is olncure. Motoworl identifies 
the place with the modern Koclou (2e7ft). 

13. fa, the waler-god of the #¢1 near Naniha, 

i4, See Sect. LAXIV, Note 4, 


[SECT. €XV.—EMPEROK O-JIN (PART XIL—DESCENDANTS OF 
| AMA-NO-H-DOKO, AND TREASURES BROUGHT BY 111M). | 


Forthwith staying in that country, fe wedded Saki- 


tsu-mi," daughter of Tajima-no-matawo,*? and begot a 
child; Tajima-morosuku.* The latter's child was Tajima- 
hi-ne,* The latter's child was Tajima-hinaraki.’ The 
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latter's children were Tajima-mori,* next Tajima-hitaka,’ 
next Kiyo-hiko* (three Deities)" This Kiyo-hiko wedded 
Tagima-no-mehi,” and begot children: Suga-no-morowo," 
next his younger sister Suga-kama-yura-domi.” So the 
above mentioned Tajima-hitaka wedded his nice Yura-domi, 
and begot a child: Her Augustness Princess Takanuka of 
Kadzuraki.” (This was the avgust pareni™ of Mer Augusines 
Princess Okinaga-tarashi.) So the things which Ama-no-hi- 
boko brought over here, and whish were called the 
‘precious treasures," were: two strings of pearls ;™ 
likewise a wave-shaking scarf, a wave-cutting scarf, a 
wind-shaking scarf, and a wind-cutting scarf;" likewise a 
mirror of the offing and a mirror of the shore,“—eight 
articles in all, (These are the Eight Great Deities of Tdeashi,) 


ee 








1, This name may mean “lucky cars,” of * possessor of luck ;"/but 
it is olecure, and is moreover in the “Chronicles” (where it is given a5 
the name, not of the daughter, but of the father) read Vahe-fiu-wt,—a 
reading which will not bear either of these interpretations. 

2. Jfafetee seems to Hignily “complete (ve. healthy or, Vigorots) 
male." (Ybserve that the word ‘Tajima enters inte the designations of 
most of his descendants, 

3. In the “Chronicles™ Moreite, and elsewhere Aferomet. The 
etymology of these names is obscure except that of the last-mentioned, 
Which signifies “many cryptomerins.” j 

4 fee may perhaps signify “wondrous lord.” 

§- The meaning of this name is obscure, but that of Afina-rusdd- 
Aime in Sect. XXYI (Note 19) may be compared. 

b. See Sect, LAXIV, Note 1, 

7) #fi-teke may wpnifiy either “ sm-height" of “wondrous height.” 

8. This name signifies “ pure prince,” 3 

9. As usnal, it & not the aciual word Deity that is used, but the 
Auxiliary Nemeral for Deities. 

10. Tugiwa is the name of a place, not to be confounded with the 
province of ‘Tajima. ‘lhe signification of ereéi is quite obscure. 

H1. Ang may either be the tame of place in Tajima, as proposed 


a 
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ly Mutowori, or identical with the Suga of Sect. XIX. The meaning of 
JAforowe ts obscure. 

12. The signification of this name is obscure. Tut Suga, Kama, 
and Yura are apparently the names of places. 

13. Awdwradi ne Tolonwha-Aime. Kadzuraki is the name of a de- 
partment, and Takanuka that of a place in that d-partment, in the 
province of Vamato, 

r4. Literally, “ancestress.” But see Sect. NX, Note 4. It will 
be remembered that Odinaga-farashi-Aine was the Empress Jin-co. 

15. Literally, “treasures of jewels." 

16, Or, @ beads.” 

17. fe, a scarf to raise the waves and a scarf to still the waves, a 
scarf to raise the wind and a scarf to still the wind. Conf. the magic 
scarfs mentioned near the beginning of Sect. XAT, by waviog which the 
Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land (O4o-éani-nusit) kept olf the snokes, the 
wasps and the centipedes, ; 

18. ‘This seems to be the signification of the origin] terms fy fw 
degen? and Ai tn dagami, but we are not hereby helped to a very clear 
understanding of the nature of the articles which the author meant to 
describe, ‘The parallel passage of the “Chronicles " tells us of a “sun, 
mirror’ Indeed it enumerates the “eight precious treasures in a 
manner that diverges o great deal from the account given in these 
« Records,” 

19: Or, the “Eight-fold Great Deity.” As has already frequently 
been remarked, the distinction which we so rigorously draw between 
Singular and Plural does not occupy the Japansse mind, and “ eight" and 
#eight--fold are taken to mean much the same thing. In the folluwins 
sentence we find these ‘eight deities (or this cight-fold deity) spoken of 
in such a manner as to necessitate the use of the Singular Number in 
the translation. Moloworl supposes that they for he} took the form of a 
young man (as in several other legends) to. become the father of the 
Goddess mentivne’d ia the text.—/dwif seems. to signify “ wonderlul 


plate. 
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[SECT, CXVIL—EMPEROR 6-J1N (PARE XML—THE YOUTH-OF- 
THE-GLOW-ON-THE-AUTUMN-MOUNTAINS AND THE YOUTH- 
OF -THE-HAZE-ON-THE-SPRING-MOUNTAINS). | 

So this Deity had a daughter whose name was the 
Deity Maiden-of-Idzushi;! So eighty Deities wished to 
obtain this Maiden-of-Idzushi in marriage, but none of 
them could do so.* .Hereupon there were two Deities, 
brothers, of whom the elder- was called the Youth-ol- 
the-Glow-on-the-A utumn-Mountains,” and the younger was 
named the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountains.' 
so the elder brother said to the younger brother; 
“Though L beg for the Maiden of Idzushi, I cannot 
obtain her in marriage. Wilt thou [be able] to obtain 
her? He answered, saying : “1 ill easily obtain her.” 
Then the elder brother said: “ If thou shalt obtain this 
maiden, I will take off my upper and lower garments, 
and distill liquor in a jar of my own. height,* and pre- 
pare all the things of the mountains and of the rivers’ 
[and give them to thee] in payment of the wager.’ 
Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, 
having taken wistaria-fibre, wove and sewed in the space 
of a single night an Upper garment and trowsers, and 
also socks and boots, and likewise made a bew and 
arrows, and clothed him in:this upper garment, trowsers, 


263 etc., made him take the bow and arrows, and sent him 





to the maiden’s: house, where both his apparel and the 
bow and arrows all turned into Wistaria-blossoms. There- 
upon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spri ng-Mountains hung 
up the bow and arrows in the maiden’s privy. Then, 
When the Maiden-of-Idzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them [home, the Youth-of-the-Haze-on- 
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the-Sprisg-Mountains|] followed behind the maiden into 
the house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth 
to a child.” Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying : 
“I have obtained the Maiden-of-Idzushi.” Thereupon 
the elder brother, vexed that the younger brother should 
have wedded her, did not pay the things he had wager- 
ed. Then when [the younger brother] complained to his 
mother, his august parent replied, saying: “ During my 
august life the Deities indeed are to be well imitated; 
moreover it must be because he imitates mortal men’ 


that he does not pay those things.” Forthwith, in her | 


anger with her elder child, she took a jointed bamboo” 
from an island in the River Idzushi, and made a coarse 
basket with eight holes,"’ and took stones from the 
river, and mixing them with brine, wrapped them in the 
leaves of the bamboo™ and caused this curse to be 
spokea:” “Like unto the becoming green of these 


bamboo-leaves, [do thou] become green and wither ! 264 


Again, like unto the flowing and ebbing of this brine,” 
[do thou] flow and ebb! Again, like unto the sinking 
of these stones, [do thou] sink and be prostrate !" 
Having caused this curse to be spoken, she placed [the 
basket] over the smoke.” Therefore the elder brother 
dried up, withered, sickened, and lay prostrate" for the 
space of cight years. So on the elder brother entreating 
his august parent with lamentations and tears, she forth- 
with caused the curse to be reversed.” Thereupon his 
body becanmie sound” as it had been before, (This it the 
origin of the term “a divine wager-payment, 7! 


—s “a —<— = = 


1. Jifevrdr-mofome ao Aami. 
2 Liteally “eghty Deities wished to obtain this Maiden of- Itzushi, 


but none could wed [her)." Biot the sense is that given in the translation, 
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3 Aldiypona wo shifa-di-awofede, ‘The explanation of the Tate 1 
that given by Motowori (following Mabuchi}, who sces in it a reference 
to the mddy brilliance of the leaves, which is so marked a feature of 
the Japanese woods in autumn. The Chinese characters used hive, 
indeed, the signification of the lower ice of the autumn mountains; but 
“lower ice” may well be simply phonettc in this case. 

4. Aftre-yparn no dasunt-wortoke, 

5 In Japanese dotectowe, written with the characters aie. Ter 
haps Motowori is right in sopposing this Verb to have been originally 
identical with ‘eferu, “ita love™ (&%,) whose comesponding form is 
deferedome, If so, the author may have meant to make his hero soy, 
though I love the maiden, ete." Hut it is better to be guided by tlic 
characters, and to suppose that he referred to the request made to ber 

' Mother lo grant her to him. 
; 6. Literally, “compute the height of my person and distill liquor 
in oa jar." 

7 #¢, all the valuable: produce of the chase and of the fisheries, 
such as are perpetually mentioned in the ShiniG “Rituals?” os being 
presented to the cods. Thus in the “Service of the Goddess of Food" 
(sce Mr. Sstow's translation in Vol. VII, Pr IV, p 4t4 of these 
*Transactions,"| we read that the worshipper offered: “aa to things 
which dwell in the mountains—things soft of hair and things rough of 

hair; as to things which grow in the great-field-plain—sweet herbs anu 
“ Litter herbs: as to things which dwell in the bloe-sea-plain—things wide 
of fin and things narrow of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weeds 

ancl weeds of the shore," 

&, Tatemlly, " one child.” 

% The Japanese original of the wonls here unavoidably rendered 
by “mortal men" in order to mark the antithesis to the word * Deities,” 
lias been more literally” translated by “ living people in an earlier 
passige of the work (see Sect, IX, Note 17), ‘The signification of he 
entire sentence la: During my lifetime, thy brother should be careful to 
unitate the upright conduct .of the gods. For if, instead af doing so, he 
he dishonest and untruthful as are the sons of men, it will be at his 


2: . own peril, 

a5 io, Or, according to the more usual reading, “a one-jointed bam- 
nf Bons bot in cither case the meaning is obscure, Motuwori, who aclopls 
m8 the reading that has been followed in the translation, suggests that the. 


expression may simply be a periphrasis for the bamboo in general. 
1. ABSA: Motowori remarks that the wort *eight™ in this 
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piece (where, lo. indicate a considerable number we should rather expect 
‘“‘eighty”) is curious, and he surmises that A, may be an error for Je; 
“large.” The word “coarse” itself is sufficient to show that the aper- 
tures teft Inthe plaiting of the basket were lange. 

2. Seif of which the basket was woven. 

13. Seif by her younger son. 

14. In this case, as Motowori semarka, it 's the sea-water that Is 
intended to be spoken of, whereas the allusion in the previous sentence 
is to hard salt. But the Japanese language uses the same word for both, 
and the same Chinese character is here also wed in both contexis. For 
tis curse conf. Sect. XL (Note 18 ef. seg.) and Sect. XL 

15. Seif. of the furnace (kitchen) in the younger brother's house, as 
Motowort sugvests, 

16. The text has the character #4, which signifies “to wither” or 
‘idry up” (spoken of trees). Put the translator agrees with Motowori in 
considering it to be in all probability an error for fA, “to be prostrate; 
amd in any case it cowl] not here be rendered by either of the verbs 
“dry up" of “wither” without introducing into the English version a 
tautology which does not exist in the Japanese original. 

17. Sech seems to be the meaning of the obscure original rome 
foloitado we dokesashimedl (457% | BLS). Motoworl would understand it 
in a rather more specialised sense to signify that “she caused the imple- 
nent of the curse (ze, the basket) to be taken away.” 

8. Literally, “was pacified.” 

19. Or, if we take ff in the text as equivalent to af, “this is the 
origin of “divine wager-payments.” 


[SECT. CXVIL—EMFEROR 6-JIN (PART XVI.—GENEALOGIES). | 

Again this Heavenly Sovereign Homuda’s' august 
child King Waka-nuke-futa-mata wedded his mother’s 
younger sister Momo-shiki-iro-be,” another name for 
whom was Her Augustness Oto-hime-ma-waka-hime,* and 


beget children: Oho-iratsuko,* another name for whom 26; 


was King Ohohodo;* next her Augustness Osaka-no- 


F-wTa =e 
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oho-naka-tsu-hime: next Tawi-no-naka-tsu-hime 7” next 
Tamiya-no-naka-tsu-hime;* next Fujihara-no-koto-fushi-no- 
ira-tsume >” next Queen Torime ;” next King Sane." (Seven 
Kings [and Queens]!2) So King (ho-hodo (was the ancestor of the 
Dukes of Mikuni," the Dukes of Hata,lt the Dukes of Okinaga, the 
Dukes of Sakahito of Sakata’ the Dukes of Vamaji," the Dukes of 


266 Meta in Taukushi,!® and the Dukes of Fuse). Again King Netori 


wedded his younger half-sister the Lady Mihara, and 
begot children: King Naka-tsu-hiko ;* next King Iwa- 
shima." (Two Kings) Again the child of King Kata- 
shiha” was King Kunu 

; fe, the Emperor (O-jin's, 

The import of this compound js mot clear. 

f+, “the younger princess, the truly young princess.” 
fe, “the great lord." 


ees 


5: Uhe-fedo we miko, The signification of Odg-dade is obscure. 
Motowori surmises it to have been originally the name of a place. 

6. Le.“ the preat middle princess of Osaka. (saka is the name 
ofa place in Yamato. The word “ middle" should by the analogy of 
other such genealogies indicate the fact that this princess was the fourth 
child out of seven, Here however she is mentioned second, and the 
same des'gnation is applied to the two next daughters. There is evidently 
some confusion in the tradition, 

7 #e, “the middle princess of Tawi,"—a place in Kahachi. 

8. fe, the middle princess of Tamiya, 

9. Je, “the lady Koto-fushi of Foji-hara." But the meaning of - 
ANofe-farhi is obscure, and Motowori aurmises it to be an alternative or 
corrupt form of Sofshorti, (For the celebrated princess of the latter 
Bame see Sect. CAXXVII, Note 9.) Fujihara is the name of a plac: in 
Yomato, and signifies # Wistariasmoor," 

10. Ybrime ne mite, This name is obscure. 

- Tt. Sane no mike, Motowori believes sane to stand erron¢ously for 
Janet; but both forms are obscure, 


12, ‘The Japanes: word inclites both gende-s. 
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13.. Afffuni wo dit Miduni is the naine of a well-known place 
in the province: 0 Echizen, It signifies “three countries,” 

14. ffate mo diet, There are several places called Hata, and it is 
not known which of them is here intended. ‘The signification of the 
name is alse nncertain. 

15. Ohinage wo diavi. See Sect, LNIT, Note 31. 

16, Safefa wo Saka-dite no dint, This is Motowcri's restoration of 
an appareatly corrupt text, Sakata ani Sakabito are both taken to be 
names if places, the frst of a district in Afumi, the second of a. place 
in Sethu, Satedie (jj A) stems a very curious compound fer the name 
of a place, Moreover the double title is unusual, and it may be thought 
that the word “Dukes” has fallen out of the text, and that in reality 
two families were intended to be spoken of, 

17. Femoyt na dimi. VYawayi (“mountain road") is. supposed by 
~Motowori fo be the name of a place,—perhsps in the province of Higo. 

18. Finhestd no Mefa mo diet. Tsukushi is the old name of the 
‘whole of the South-Western island of the Japanese archipelago and Meta 
the name of a place in the province of Hizen in that island, ‘Ihe 
ctymology of Mcta is uncertain. | 

19. Fuse no bined, Fase is the name of onceriain import found in 
several provinces, Tt is not known which is meant to be here des'gnated, 

20, Naka-tse bike mo mike, ic., “the middle prince,” a designation 
which would lead ope ta expect to fiml mention of an clder brother. 

21. AoaAdina no mite. Iwashima seems to be the name of a place, 
but ihe signification of J4a (not to be confounded with fia “stone” or 
“rock ) is altogether obscure. 

22. Awfathita ne miko. This prince has not been mentioned in the 
previous genealogies, which is curious. Kaltashiha is the name of a place 
in Chikwren, and signifies “ hard rock." 

23. Alan wo mite, Avon is altogether olecure 
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[SECY. CXVII.—EMPEROR O-jIN (PART XV.—HIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL )] 

The august years of this Heavenly Sovereign Homuda 
were altogether one hundred and thirty. His august 
mausoleum is on the mound of Mofusu' at Wega in 
Kafuchi. 

1. Or, as Motowori reads it, Wofwsti. ‘The etymology is uncertain. 
Wega has already appeared in Sect. CII (Note 3} ‘The Old Prinud 
Edition and some Manuscripts have ct the conclusion of. this volume 
the following note: F7GBMd- “It is the mausoleum of Moxu.” Bat 


Moz is in the province of Idzumi, and all the later editions discard (lis 
note as on interpolation. 
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VOL. TIT" 


[Ser. CXIN—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART I.—*GENEALOGIES).] 267 Ee. 

His Augustness Oho-sazaki dwelt in the palace of ° 
Takatsu® at Naniha, and ruled the Empire. This Heavenly 
Sovereign wedded (the Empress*) Her Augustness Iha-no- 
hime,’ daughter of Kadzuraki-no-sotsu-biko,* and begot 
august children: His Augustness Ohoye-no-izaho-wake ;*° 
next the Middle King of the Inlet of Sumi; next His 
Augustness Midzu-ha-wake of Tajihi; next His August- 
ness the Noble Wo-asadzuma-no-waku-go" (four Deities). . 
Again he wedded Princess Kami-naga, daughter of the | 
Duke of Muragata in Himuka, as mentioned above,” and | 
begot august children: MHatabi-no-oho-ratsuko," another 263 
name for whom was the King of Great Kusaka;" next 
Hatabi-no-waki-iratsume,* another name for whom was 
Her Augustness Princess Nagahi," and another name was 
Her Augustness Waka-kusaka-be.” (Two Deities.) Again 
he wedded his younger half-sister Yata-no-waki-iratsume.” 
Again he wedded his younger half-sister Uji-no-waki- 
iratsume. These two Deities had no august children. 
Altogether the august children of this Heavenly Sovereign 
Oho-sakaki [numbered] in all six Deities, (Five Kings and one 
Queen) So His Augustness Izaho-wake [was he who 
alterwards] ruled the Empire, Next His Augustness 
Tajihi-no midzu-ha-wake likewise ruled the Empire. Next 
His Augustness the Noble Wo-asadzuma-no-waku-go like- 
wise ruled the Empire.” 
ee teins! “lower volume” (there being three in all). See Author's 
Preface, Note 1. 

2. te,“ high port 
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: 3- Motowori surmises that the reason why the characters signifying 
“Empress” are in all the text here written in small characters is on 
account of this personage not having been of Imperial birth. 

4 /@y “the rock princess.” Motowori supposes the pame to be 
indicative of prosperity and Fong life. 

5+ See Sect, LXI, Note §5. 

6 42, “the elder brother lord Izaho," the latter name being of 
Hacerain impart. 

6. Suai-no-pe-ne-naba-dumiée, Bath the pire “middle king" and 
the Tnlet of Sumi have been already commented on, 

5. Fay we mfdin-ha-wake, Tajiht is the name of a place in 
Kahachi. ‘The traditional origin of its application to this will te found 
in Molowori's Commentary, Vol, XXX yp. 6. Mid dha-coate probably 
means “the lord with the beautiful teeth,” 

9. Wo-aradenma-no-wakwge we sebane. Asadzuma is the nams of a 
place in Yamato, and mw (though written 9%) scems tu be the slightly 
Honoriic Prefix zee (44) whore proper Sgnitcation is “smal.” Mirta.ge 
mens “ younger child 

IO See Sect. CVI, 

i. fe, “the great lord of Hatabi.” ffated! is altogether obscure. 

12. Ohe-fataka we mike, For Ausakis see =cc', CL, Note 2. 

13. fe, *ihe young lady of Hataly.” Conf Note if. 

14. Naguhidime, This name is obscure: 

1s Awreée-de ia an alternative form of Auta. The compound 
therefore signifies « young princess of Kusaka.” : ; 

16. This name and the following have already oppeared in the 
Eenealogies of the preceding reign (Sect. CEY.) 

17. These wee the Emperors Ri-chia, Han-eci, and In-givd, 


[SECT. CXX.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKY (PART I1.—VARIOUS- 
DEEDS), | 
In the august reign of this Heavenly Sovereign the 
Kadzuraki Tribe' was established as the august proxy of the 
Empress, Her Augustness Iha-no-hime. Again the Mibu 


a Bel oS a eee by taro we Bar Det tag 
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Tribe* was established as the august proxy of the Heir 
Apparent, His Augustness Tzaho-wake. Again the Tajihi 
Tribe* was cstablished as the august proxy of His August- 
ness Midzuna-wake. Again the Oho-kusaka Tribe’ was 
established as the august proxy of King Oho-kusaka, and 
the Waka-kusaka Tribe* was established as the august 
proxy of King Waga-kusaka-be. Again people from 
Hada were set to labour, and the embankment at Mamuta* 
and also the granaries of Maniuta were made, Again 
the Pool of Wani’ and the Pool of Yosami were made. 
Again the Naniha Channel* were dug, and [the waters 
of the rivers] led to the sea. Again the Wobashi 
Channel” was dug. Again the port of the inlet of 
Sumi™ was established. 





SE 


1. Aadewnnbi de. For Kadeuraki see Sect. LV, Note 1. 

2. ANbaBe. Motowort qooles approvingly o derivation of ihe 
“gentile name” of Mibu from A¥fitvomon (RGPY), the name of a gate 
which the first bearer of the name is related to have constructed, Taking 
into account the letter-changea which occurred in older times in the 
passage of words from Chinese into Japanese, the etymology is plausible 
enough. 

3. Jojfiki-te. Tajihi is the nome of a place in Kahachi, ad is of 
uncertain origin. 

4. Oto-frrahade, This trib: of course took its name simply from 
that of Prince Oho-kuenka. 

5. MWatke-tusaba-de. A similar observation to that in the last ap- 
plies to this narie, 

6. See Sect. LIM, Note 1. 

7. Jani wo fhe, in the province of Kahechi. [Maar signifies 
®crocodile,” and it was also the name of the Korean personage men- 
tioned in fect. CX (Note 6). Hat the reason why the Pool here spoken 
of was so called doca not appear. The Pool of Vowmi has already been 
mentioned in Sect. OCXID (Note 85). Motoworl supposes that it must 
Lave dried up during the interim. | 

8. Nanthe we Aori-re. Motowori tella us that the regularization of 
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the channels of the Vodo and Yamato River, whose mauths nearly meet 
at this point with various intersecting branches, is what. is Here intencled 
to be re‘erred to. 
® Wibasti no pe. Wedashd (+ Tle bridse") ia the mame af a 
village in the province of Setiau. 
10. dweneye ne fin, Clove of Naniha; it is the modern Suaipenki. 
Conf. Sect. X, Note 22. 
_— [SECT. CNXL—EMPEROR NIN-TORU (PART I11.—IE REMITS 
2 THE TAXES). | 
S Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, ascending a lofty 
= mountain and looking on the land all round, spoke, 
saying: “In the whole land there rises no smoke; the 
land is all poverty-stricken. So I remit’ all the people's 
syotaxes and [forced labour] from now till three years 
[hence].” Therefore the great palace became dilapidated, 
. and the rain leaked in everywhere ;. but no repairs were 
Ter made. The rain that leaked in was caught in troughs,* 
L- and [the inmates] removed from [its reach] to places 
Bh where there was no leakage. When later [the Heavenly 
— Sovereign] looked on all the land, the smoke was 
z abundant in the land. So finding the people rich, he 
7 how exacted taxes and forced labour, Therefore the 
= : peasantry* prospered, and did net suffer from foreed 
3- labour. So in praise of that august reign, it was called 


the reign of the Emperor-Sage.* 





1. Motowori's tending of this Verb tn the Imperative Moo! (a8 if 
containing an omler addressed by the monarch to. his ministers) sen 


less natural than the onter reading in ithe Indicative, which acconlingly: 
the translator has followed, J 


2 There is uncertainty as to the exact characies in the. original. 


& 
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But the older elittons read it as the Japaness word Agde, “ boxes," 
while Motowori prefers Af, “tubz." # Troughs" seems to conciliate both 
views, and to be also appropriate to the te mentioned in the text. 

3. Orsimply, “the people’ But the expression pf is generally 
used in Japanese of the peasantry only. 

4. i; If, following most texts, we omitted the final character 
Tit. “ reiga,” the English translat‘on would be “in. praise of that angust 
reign, [the Heavenly Sovereign] was called the Emperor-faze." 


[SECT. CXXII.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART IV.—HE LOVES 
PRINCESS KURO), | 

His Empress, Her Augustness Iha-no-hime, was ex- 
ceedingly jealous. So the concubines employed by the 
Heavenly Sovereign could not even peep inside the 
palace; and if anything happened,’ [the Empress] 
stamped with “jealousy. Then the Heavenly Sovereign, 
hearing of the regular beauty of Princess Kuro,” daughter 
of the Suzerain of Ama in Kibi,* and having sent for 
her, employed her. But she, afraid of the Empress's 


jealousy, fled down to her native land, The Heavenly 271 


Sovereign, gazing from an upper story upon Princess 
Kuro’s departure by boat upon the sea, sang saying; 
“In the offing there are rows of small 
boats. My wife Masadzuko of Kurozaki. 
goes down towards her [native] land,” 

So the Empress was very angry on hearing this august 
Sonr, and sent people to the great strand’ to drive 
Princess Kuro ashore, and chase her away on foot,® 
The reupon the Heavenly Sovereign, for love of Princess 
Kuro, deceived the Empress, saying that he wanted to 
see the Island of Ahaji.’ And when he made his pro- 
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gress and was in the Island of Ahaji, he, eizing afar, 

sang saying : 
“When, having departed from the point 
of wave-beaten Naniha, I look at the 
country,—the Island of Aha, the Is- 
land of Onogoro, and also the Island 
of Ajimasa are visible. The Island of 
Saketsu is visible,” 


272 Forthwith passing on from that island, he made a 


progress to the land of Kibi. Then Her Augustness 
Princess Kuro made him grandly reside at a place among 
the mountain-fields,” and presented to him great august 
food. When for this [purpose] she plucked cabbage in 
that place to boil into great august soup, the Heavenly 
Sovercign went to the place where the maiden was 
plucking the cabbage, and sang, saying : 

“Oh! how delightful it is to pluck 

with a person of Kihi the cabbage 

sown in the mountain fields !™ 


When the Heavenly Sovereign made his progress up," 


‘Princess Kuro presented an august” Song saying : 


"Even though the west wind blow up 
towards Yamato, and the clouds part, 
and we ‘be separated, shall I forget 
[thee] ?”"" 


73 Again she sang, saying : 


"Whose spouse is it that goes towards 
Yamato? Whose spouse js it that 
creeps from beneath like hidden water?" 





1 Motowori shows by collating various passages in other ancient 
work¢ that this js 


the probable signification of the curious expression in - 


Vol, IIE Sect, cxxin | 339 


the original, dofofereta (GG 4M for Woy) The reference of cous: is 


to the oom rence of any. hing noteworthy axoag the concubines, suc) as 


the birt of a son, ete. 
&. Aure-Aime, ic. “lack princess," probably meaning “ black- 


haired princess,” 


3. A ae oleae ue afede, Of this family nothing is known, Alma 
eignifis “fisherman.” Aji is the name of a province. 
4 Thus Interpreted (according to Moribe), the general a:nse of ihe 
Song it quite clear. ‘Fhe word Mased'tate, considered by Moribe to be 
one of the names of Princess Koro, is however not so understood by 


 Motowost, who is inclined to see in it miber on Honorife description of 


her, Avrosnfi likewise (re, “black cape," the word Jyro seemingly 
couta’ning an allus'on to the same of the Princess) is but the best of 
many emendations of the name os it stands in the text, viz. #arecpa. 
Sce Motowori’s Commentary, Vol, XXXV. p, 33, for all the possille 


emendaticns proposed: by him or his predecessors. 


5. jr, of the " peighbourhood of Naniha, Or petty Oseura 
(“Great Strand ") should be taken as the name of a place, though 
Motowori does rot scgcest such a view. 

6, J+, to mae her perform the journey on foot, 

7» See Sect. V, Note 3. | 

8. Moribe, commenting en the import of this Song, says: 
‘Thoush the alleged reason was o tour of inspection, it was truly out of 
lave for Princess Kuro thot the Monarch hod tnileriaken the journey. 
When her vessel could no longer be deseried, he could still alas see the 
islands that ‘remained behind—the Is'and of Aba and the Tland of 
Ajimasa ; she evuld stil, alas! ace the Islands of Onozoro and Snketsu. 
Alas for him 1 ft alone, parted from his love! Though he spoke not 
openly, those arouad him understood the under-corrent of his * words.” 

—* Woivebesten"’ is the cecepted, interpretation of esifera ya (or on4i- 
fern), the Pillow-Worl for Naniha. For the Islands of Aha and Ono- 
fora sée reipeciively Seet. IV, Note § and Sect. iti, Note 5. of the 
Llunts of Ajimasa ant Saketsu nothing is known, timer is the name 
ofa species of palm, the Lrtivewa stueqiis, and Motowort supposes that 
one of the islands in that ne‘ghbourlood may anclently have received its 


nae fron the palin trees growing on it. PF. lms of any kind are, however, 


nut very common'in' Japan, and ‘seem only to crow when specially eu tivated, 


9. Molowori thinks we should in this place understand. the word 
Piemengiedes (for purmevegaie) ax the name of a place, Bat in the Song 











wedded Yata-no-wal-iratsume. 
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Which immediately follows, it mas: certainly be taken in its etymological 
seise of “ mountain-fields,” and it seems therefore quite inconsistent to 
translate it differently here. Morcover it is allowed that ni place 
as Vamaga'a in Kibi is anywhere made mention of, 

to. The import of this Song is perfectly clear, “the person af 
Kibi* being of course th: Imperial poet's ludy-love. 

it. #4, was about to start bick to th: capital, which was in the 
province of Settsu, 

17, This Honorifie seems so out of place (secing that it is not ap 
plied to the Emperor's own Songs given in this Section), that it is arp 
posed by the commentators to be an erroneous addition to. the text. 

13. We might also translate thus: = Even though we be separated, 
as the clouds that part owing to the west wind lowing mp towards 
Yamato, etes"—for the initial lines of the poem which contain the alli- 
Sion to the wind and to the cloudy sre simply a Preface, anal their im- 
port may therefore at will be ether considered separately, or elae made 
continusus with that of the rest of the poem, 

1% The meaning of this Song ist “« Whose spout: de it that 
relurns to Yamato? Whose Spotse is it that comes thus “sceretly to 
make Jove to me, Tike a siream flowing underground ?"—The allustoo 
Contained in the twice repeated words “ whoje spouse js of course bo 
the Empress. ‘The Poetess, full of tenderness “or the Emperor, regrels 
fr his sake, av well'as for her own, that he should he the husband of 
80 jealous a wife, « Hidden water" js the secepled interpretation of the 
Pillow.Word deworidsu ma, which is with Apparent reason suppused Lo 
be a contrceijon Of domori-niiizn no, | 


[SHCT. CXNIIt.—EMPEROR XIN ToKU (PART V.—THE 
EMPRESS RETIKES TO YAMASHIRO) ] 
After this time the Empress: made a progress to the 


land of Ki in order to pluck aralia-lcaves for a copious 


feast ;' and in the meanwhile the Heavenly Sovereign 
: Hereupon, when the 
Empress Wis returning in her august vessel loaded full 
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of aralia-leaves, a coolie from Kozhima? in the land of 
Kibi, who was in the service of the Superintendent of 
the Water-Directors,” being on his way off to his own 
country, met at the great passage’ of Naniha the vessel 
ofa lady of the train’ who had got behind, and forth- 
with told her, saying: “ The Heavenly Sovereign has 5, 
_ recently” wedded Yata-no-waki-iratsume, and plays with 
her day and night. It must probably be because the 
Einpress. has not heard of this thing, that she quictly 
makes progress for pleasure.” Then the lady of the 
train, having heard this narrative, forthwith purswed and 
reached the august vessel, and reported everything exactly 
as the coolie had told it. Hereupon the Enipress, greatly 
vexed and angry, threw away into the sea all the aralia- 
leaves which she had put on board the august vessel. 
so the place [where she did so] is called by the name 
of Cape Mitsu.’ Forthwith without entering the palace, 
but taking her august vessel away [from it}* and ascend- 
ing the channe.” against the current, she made a progress 
up into Yamashiro by the river.” At this time she 
sang, saying : 

“Oh! the river of Yamashiro where the 

seedlings grow in succession! As I ascend, 
ascend the river, oly! on the bank of the 
river [there] stands growing a seshibu/— 
a sashiéu-tree; below it stands growing a 
broad-foliaged five hundred [-fold branch- 
ing] true camellia-tree; oh! tie who is 
brilliant like its blossoms, widely powerful 
like its foliage, is the great lord." 


Forthwith going round by Yamashiro,” and arriving at ars 


the entrance of the Nara Mountain," she sang, saying; 


eed 


ess 
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“Oli! the river of Yamashiro where the 
seedings grow in succession! As I ascend, 
ascend to Miya, I pass Nara, I puss 
Yamato with its shield of mountains ; and 
the country I fain would see js Takamiya 
in Kadzuraki, the neighbourhood of my 
home.""™ | 


276 Having sung thus, she returned and entered for some 


time into the house of a person from Kara“ named 
Nurinomi™ at Tsttsulzj," 


——————— Sc 





i. See Sect, CVI, Note 7: 

2. ##, “amall island." Tt is first Mentone ia “eet V (Nute 20). 
3 set Sect. XLVI, Note 8. 

+ to wefert, The mouth of the Kiver Vido is meant to be de- 


Mgnated by this name, 


§: The original expression nra-difeae (ff Ade) is obscure, Leing: 
met with nowhere else in Japanese literature. Motowori c.njectures that 
the function exercised Ly this lady was one connected wich the Emperor's 
privy purse. . 

6. The text asthe ‘character Te 
antl Motowori (following M 
cently,” “just now." 

7. Mite ae sadi, Mitu, wsignilying “three,” is supposed by ihe 
aulbor to refer io the three-cornered leaves of the aralia (the name of 
the latter being Miter gerhiha) ¢ hut amore likely opinion is that 
Which would have us take gedvin ai two words, in the sense of * algusl 
harbour.” In the parallel pasaige of the « Chronicles," we are told that 
tlie place was called Agito we torery, tts, * Chalk pas age.” 


& fe, going on up the river witliout alupping at Samha where 


tall” which makes no sense j 
abucti) reasotubly emends. it to He Gs re- 


the palace was. 


% fe, the artificial bet of the river mentiowed jn Sect, CNX, 
Nate, 8, 

io. /y the iver Yodo, 

1, The meaning of this sang is: 
ly boat, T sce a srshite (the name of a 4 
hed), below which 


“As T make my way up the river 
rez which cannot now be indenti- 
e—that is to aay hearer to the water—there prows a 
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eamellia-tree, witle- spreidin: and full of blossoms. Ab! how the sight of 


the sturdy brilliant beanty of this eamellia-tree brings back my lord and 
masier to my mind! "—It must be remembered that in Japan the camellia- 
Irecs grow to a size far suptrior to that renched by their representatives 
in Europe. Jiwgiwefe, rendered scoording to the view taken by Motowori 
and Moribe by the phrase “where the seedlings grow in suc:ession,” Is 
the Pillow-Word for Yamashiro, and its import is disputed, The inter- 
pretation here adopted considers it to refer to the regular socecssion of 
young trees planted on a mountain's side when a tract of older timber 
has been cut down, Mabwchi, in his “ Dictionary of Pillow-Words,” sees 
in it, on the contrary, a reference to the rsing of peak wpon peak in a 
mountainous district (frugi-me fu=sie Bh Pe). Both imerpretations rest on 
the connection between this term and rao, the fmt half of the rame of 
the province of Yamashiro, which it qualifies. “Five hundred [-fold 
bracehing]" and “tre” are omamental epithets applied by the poetess 
to the camellia-tree. Motibe would take the syllable wa, “troe,” in the 
sense of 4a, “leaf; " bot thia seems less good. 

i. For the straight road from Naniha in Settsu to Nara in Vamato 
would have taken her through the province of Kafuchi, and not through 
Vamashira, 

13. fe, the pass or hill leading from the district of Sogira in 
Yamashiro to Nora iv Yamato, For Nara see Sect. LXXII, Note 23. 

14. This Song expresses the Empress’s desire to return to her 
parental house at Takamiya in the district of Kacdrorakii—a desire which, 
however, her restless frame of mind did not allow her to fulfl,—The 
Pillow-Word for Yamashiro, which hee recurs, has already been discussed 
in Note 1, There are two other Pillow-Words in this Song,—amweryoshs, 
which iz prefixed to Nara, and teedefe (or teeaafe-yama according to the 
old reading, or wewe'r ftfmw accord ng to another reading), which is 
‘prefixed to Yamato. The former of these is so obscure that, rather than 
attempt to render it into English, the trans'atur prefers to refer the 
student to the remarks of the various commentators,—Mabochi sa. in his 
“ Dictionary of Fillow-Words," Motowori in his Commentary, Vol. 
NAXVI, pp. 22-24, and Moribe ty feco.  Moetrte [-yama’] seems to refer 
tndoub edly to the circle of mountains that guard the approach to the 
province cf Yamato, ond it has been renJered accordingly. The great 
difficulty of the Song lies in the Tine rendered “ascend to Miya," and 
the commentators from Keichia downwards make all sorts of efferti to 
eaplin it, Moribe’s view, oceording '0 w ich the word should b: re- 


a 
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garied as a familiar shbreviation of Takemiya, naturally tised by one 
whese native place it-was, seems the most sceeptable. Motowori takes 
te line to signify: © When I oscend yat the palace [of Nanihay." 

1S. QF. f., Korea, | 

16, Fir Nurf ae emi, ic, “the Grandee of Nuri.” Nuri is prohalily 
4 corrupt form of some Korean rame. 

17, Or Tsudiuki, in Yamashiro. Etymology obscure. 


[SECr, CXXIV.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART VL—IE FOLLOWS 
THE EMPRESS INTO VAMASHIRO).] 

The Heavenly Sovereign, having heard that the Empress 
had made a progress up by Yamashiro, made a (person,— 
a retainer called by the name of Toriyama,'—give an 
august Song? which said: 

“Reach [her] in Yamashiro, Toriyama ! 
Reach [her]! reach [her]! Ah! wilt thou 
reach and meet my beloved spouse ?'” | 

Again he continued by despatching Kuchiko, Grandee 
of Wani,‘ and sang, saying: 

299 "Wilt thou be without thinking even of the 
| Heart that is in the moor of Ohowiko, the 
moor of Ohowiko, that is by Takaki at 
Mimoro?"* 
Again he sang, saying > 
“Tf indeed Thad pillowed [my head] on thy 
white arm like the whiteness of the roots, 
the great roots, that were beaten with 
wooden hoes by the women of Yamashiro 
Where the seedliags grow in succession, 
[then] mightest thou say, ‘I know [thee] 
not {*** "s . . 


% 
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So when the Grandee of Kuchiko was repeating this 278 


august Song [to the Empress], it was raining heavily. 
Then upon his, without avoiding the rain, coming and 
prostrating himself at the front door of the palace,’ she 
on the contrary went out at the back door; and on his 
coming and prostrating himself at the back door of the 
palace, she on the contrary went out at the front door, 
Then, as he crept backwards and forwards on his knees 
in the middle of the court, the streams of water*® reached 
to his loins. Owing to the grandee being clad in a 
garment dyed" green and with a red cord, the streams 
of water brushed against the red cord, and the green 
all changed to red colour. Now the Grandee of Kuchiko's 
younger sister Princess Kuchi™ was in the service of the 
Empress." So Princess Kuchi sang saying: 

“Oh! how tearful is my lord elder brother, 
saying things in the palace of Tsutsuki in 
Yamashiro "" 

Then when the Empress asked the reason,” she replied, 
saying: “He is my brother, the Grandee of Kuchiko,” 
Thereupon the Grandee of Kuchiko and also his younger 
sister Princess Kuchi and likewise Nurinomi [all] three took 


counsel [together], and sent to report to the Heavenly 279 


Sovereign, saying: “ The reason of the Enipress’s progress 
is that there are [some] insects reared by Nurinomi,— 
strange insects changing in three ways,” once becoming 
creeping insects, once becoming cocoons," and once 
becoming flying birds"—and it is only to go and 
look at them that she has entered into [Nurinomi’s 
house], She has no strange intentions."" When they 
had thus reported, the Heavenly Sovereizn said: “ That 
being so, I want to go and see [these insects], as 
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Tthink [they must be] strange ;” [and with these words] 
he made a progress up from the great palace, When 
he entered into Nurinomi's house, Nuri-nomi, iad 
already presented to the Empress the three-fold insects 
i} reared by him. Then the Heavenly Sovereign augustly 
stood at the door of the palace where the Empress 
dwelt, and sang, saying : 
“ Pure as the great roots that were beaten 
with their wooden hoes by the women of 
Yamashiro where the seedlings grow in 
succession:—it is because thou spokest 
» lumultuously that I come in here [with 
my retainers numerous} as the more and 





ne 


a 


Sracl more flourishing trees that I look across 

ge at," 

S - #80 These six Songs by the Heavenly Sovereign and by 
i. the Empress are Changing Songs which are Quiet 


Songs." 
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1. This name signiies *Lind-mountain.” ‘lhe conmentators presume 
that it contains an allusion to the faci of ite bearer being an Imperial 
courier, 

2, This is the actual sense conveyed by the orignal (dy A OB 
WAR Opa, and we naturally infer that Toriyama was made the bearer 


a rate. 
Ne evil 


is 
rt 


» > 
 - ta the Empress of the following Song. ‘The Sony itself, however, 1 
eS addressed not to her, but to Toriy ma on his departure, On the other 


hand, the two poems which follow ore evide tly for the Empress, ani it 
ti imposible to suppose that the first Messenger was not likewise int 
tended (0 convey to her some poetic misiive. All that we can to ds 10 
Teteler the text as it stunds, and to suppose it corrupt, 

3- ‘The meaning of this Sung is; “Oh Toriyama! purse her inje 
Yamarhiro! 1 tremble at the thought of the possibility of ihy mot 
fierd knge her.” 

+ Want no omi Kuchibe (further on he is mentioned os Ajwavbi 
ne owl, Le,“ the Grandee [+f] Kuchike.")  Awedt-de may be interpreted 








‘ee . eT lal a 
See Tag 5 a ae 
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fo mean “mouth child” end Moribe thinks that this personage was so 
called on account of the verbal messages of which he was made the 
hearer, The translator would prefer to consider 4o as an abbreviation of 
dito, “ prince," especially as the sister's name is AlvcAt-dAdwe, where the 
word Ave must mean © princess." 

-§ This Song is so obscure that Molowori and Moribée differ com- 
pletely a8 to its interpretation, The translator has followed Moribe, 
thongh by no means persuaded that the latter has hit on the proper 
signification, According to thi view, the Emperor makes a pun on the 
word “heart,” which is supposed to have been the nome of o pool 
siivated on the moor of Ohowiko near Takaki at Mimoro,--all names of 
places with which the Empress was familir—and. reproaches ber for 
having no thouglt of 4é: heart which beats so lovingly for her. Moto- 
wor, onths tther hand, thinks that the poem proper consists only of 
iis last two Tines (in the English translation they necessarily come first); 
“Wilt thou be without thinking even of the heart ?"—and that all the 
rest is a “)'reface ™ to the Pillow-Word Had-estefu by which the word 
‘etoro, “heart,” is preceeded, As for etowy-de and Ardéedi, they are taken, 
not as names of places, but as common Nouns. According to this view 
of the structure of the Song, it ceases (with the exception of its last two 
lines) to have any rational signification, and it is needless to atlempt to 
translate it for the English reader, Persons fumiliar with Japanese are 
therefore referred to Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 34-36. 

6, The meaning of this Song is: “If thou and I had not so long 
been spouses, then indeed mightest thou break with me, and declare that 
thou knowest me not. But bow canst thou so far forget oor wediled life 

as lo desert me now ?"—The * great root,” ofe-ee, is the modern wai-don 
(Aaptanns safrear), a kind of radish which is ao favourite vegetable with 
the Japanese and is distinguished by its broillianily white appenrance. 
* Beaten.” here signifies “dog op.” The wre of the Past Tense is curious, 
Awgnta, here in accotdance with Motowori’s view rendered * wooden 
hoes,” is interpreted by Moribe to mean “litt'e hoca” “ Where the 
seedlings grow in succesion™” is the English rendering of fmgi-we fn, the 
Villow-Word for Yamashiro (see Sect. CKXIII Note 11). 

7. The Empress was lodging with o private todividual, but her 
presence warrants the application of the term " palsee” to his houre, 

8 It was raining too hard for the water to step on the surface in 
the shape of puddics, so it streamed off in little rivulete 
o. Literally, “rubbed.” See Introduction p. xxx. Instead of “green,” 
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we might equal'y well translate by “blue.” The garment intended must 
be the upper goannent or coat, A 

ro, Anchi-Ainee. | ty 

it. Literally, “respectiolly served the Empress.” ; 

12, The meaning of these lines, which can only be ‘called poctry 
because they are in metre, is plain: in them the speaker draws the Em- 
Press's altention to the pitiful conditios of the messenger who is doing 
his best to deliver to her the Emperor's message. Probably the reading 
in our text has been corrupted; for that in the + Chronieles,” which may 
be translated thus; “Oh! bow tearful am I whea | see my ford elder 
bother,” ete, is much preferable, : | | 

13. Sei, of her attendant thus taking the messenger's part. 

14. Literally, “ colours." 

15. This ts Motowori’s conjectural restoratvon of the reading of tiis 
word, which in all the texts is hopelessly corrupt. 

16. According lo another reading, + fying insect<," 

17. £¢, “she is rot meditating any evil conduct,” 

18. The Song consists of two divisions, the first-of which is bat a 
Preface for the second, the pivot being formed by the word serew-sonme 
wm, which has the meaning of “ pure " * cool,” or “ refreshing,” with re- 
ference to what precedes it, and the meaning of * tamultunusly ” (sere 
samo sarncmagin) when taken together with wit follows, The 
diffenltics wh ch present themselves in thé first division have all been 
explained in Note 11 to the last and and Note 6 to. the preset 
Section, The general sense of the second division is plain enough; 
bat the precise application of the comparison to the “ more and Hire 
flourishing trees" is obscure, Motowori's view has been adopted by the 
ianslator, and the words in hrankets supplemented accordingly, Mo- 
ribe prefers to consider that the reference ia to the repeated visits first 
of the Eimpetor's messengers and afterwards of the Emperor limsell, 
The words “look across at" must be explained by supposing that the 
trees were in the heighbourhood of Nurinomi’s house; they were shoots 
springing up from roots that had been cut cown close to the ground, , 

19. The commentators thus explain these obscure expressions: A 
Quit Song is one which is sung to a tranquil tune. A Changing Song is 
one temporarily sung while th: tone (mode?) is changing.” ‘The six Songs 
in question must be supposed to have combined hoik characteristics, - 


pi 2 
_ 
_ ii, 
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[sece. CXNV.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART VIII—HE LOVES 
VATA-NO-WAKI-IRATSUME) ] 
The Heavenly Sovereign, loving Vata-no-waki-iratsume, 
deigned to send her an august Song. That Song said: sn 
“Will the one sedge-stem of Yata, having et 
no children, wither as it stands? Poor 
sedge-moor! Sedye-moor indeed is what 
I may say—poor pure girl!'. | - 
Then Yata-ne-waki-iratsume replied in a Song, saying: 
“Tven though the one sedge-stem of Yata 
be alone, if the Great Lord say it is right 
even though it be alone [it is right]. 
So the Yata Tribe* was established as the august 
proxy of Yata-no-waki-tratsume. 





t In this Song the Emperor condoles with his mistress on her 
childlessntas: “Will the #i gle acdge on the moor of Vata die without 
- keavingg any offspring ? Sede, itveed ! Yes, sedge is the term I use for 
my inetaphor, but-what is in my thoe: ohts is the girl I Jove."— There is 
in the original a jew-de-mafr, not capable of translation into Kuclish, Le- 
Iween sayy or sage, “sedge, and smear pure.” 
2. The gitl replies: © Even though IT be childless, 2 core not if 
my lord cares not.” * 
5. Vava-be < 


Fo 


_ [SECr. CXXVL—EMPEROR NIN-TORU (PART VIIL—DEATIL oF 
7 KING HAVABUSA-WAKE AND QUEEN wEpOKt),] 

Again the Heavenly Sovereign begged for his younger 
half-sister Oucen Medori, using as middle-man his younger 
brother King Haya-busa-wake. Then Queen Medori sg; 
Cod to King -Hayabusa-wake, saying: “ Owing to the er 
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violence of the inpress, [the Heavenly Sovereign] has 
not deigned to take Yata-no-waki-iratsume [into the 
Palace]. So I will not respectfully serve him. I will 
become the wife of Thine Augustness.” Forthwith they 
wedded each other, wherefore King Hayabusa-wake made 
no report [to the Heavenly Sovereign’). Then the 
Heavenly Sovereipn, going straight to the place where 
Queen Medori dwelt, stood on the door-sill of the palace. 
Hereupon, Queen Medori being at her loom, was weaving 
strments. Then the Heavenly Sovereign sang, saying: 
“Oh! for whom may be the garments that 
my Great Lady Medori weaves?"* 
Queen Medori replied in a Song, saying + 
“Tor an august veil for the high-going 
Falcon-Lord."" 

So the Heavenly oovereipn, perceiving her feelings, 
returned into the palace. At this time‘ when her hus and 
King Hayabusa-wake came, his wife Oucen Medori sang, 
saying: 

"The lark flies to heaven. Qh! high-going 
Falcon-Lord, catch the wren," 

The Heavenly Sovereign, hearing this Song," forthwith 
raised an army, wishing to slay King Hayabusa and 
Queen Medori, who then fled away together, and ascended 
Mount Kurahashi.? ‘T hereupon King Hayabusa-wake sang, 
saying: | 

“Owing to the steepness of Jadder-like 
Mount Kurahashi, being unable to. clamber 
[up] the rocks, oh! she takes my hand!" 

Again he sang, SAY ine ; 

“Though ladder-like Mount Rurahashi be» 
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Steep, it is not steep when I ascend it 
with my younger sister.” 
so when they fled thence, and reached Soni in Uda? 
the Imperial” army pursued, avertook, and slew them. 

Te. ae of the success of his mediation, 

2. Or, “for whom is the loom [employed], with which my Great 
‘Lady Medori weaves ?—The word Aefa in Archaic Japanese signities both 
“garment” and the insroment which is ued to weave a gorment, |e. a 
“loom (Mg and #@). In later times the second meaning has prevailed 
to the exelusion of the first. 

3: There is here a play on the name of the Queen's paramour 
Hayabusa-wake, wh'ch signifies “ Faleon-Lord” ct in the translation.—- 
The parallel passage of the “Chronicles” pives these two Songs as a 
single one which is put into the mowh of (ocen Medori's hanimaidens, 
—isa ninre acceptable vers‘on of tle ‘neident, 

4. Motoweri suspects that there is here an error in the text, which 
thould, according to him, read: @ A‘ter tha." 

§. The gist of this Song is an ins igation to murder the Emperor 
(whose name was Odp-nnadi, i.e, “Great Wren" conf. Sect, CIV, Note 
1S), afdresed to the singer's hosbard (whose name was ffaypabnvia-cate, 
te, *Faleon Lord”). But the allusion to the Iske remains obecare. 
Kewchiti suggests that it is simply mentioned os a term of comparison for 
the falcon's power of flight, while Motowori opines that the meaning 
rather is: “The lark flies so high up to heaven that it would be hard 
lo catch it; but the wren is an easy prey.” 

6 Vie. a8 may be supposed, repented by some fourth person, 

7. <Avrafasti-pame, in Yamato. 

&. This Song, like the next, is too clear to stand in need of expla- 
Nation. “ Ladder-like” is an allempt to render the force of the Pillow. 
Word Aesii-nve. See Mabsehi's “ Dictionary of Pillow- Words,” 2, for 
the exact foree altribuied to it by Mabuchi, 

9. For Uda-ace Sect, ALVE, Note, 14. The etymology of Soni is 
equally obscure. 

io, The character ff, though real by the commentators with the 
tisual Japanese Hooorifie w7, “angust,” has here its proper Chinese signi}. 
fication of “ Imperial." 


a 
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| [SECT. CXXVi,—EMPEKOR NIN-TOKU (PART Vill.-—QUEEN 

. MEDORIS ARMLET). | 

rs Chief Ohotate of Yamabe,’ who was the generalissiimo 

; of that army, took the jewelled armlet which was wound 

x round Queen Medori's august arm, and pave it to his 

< . own wile. After this time, when a copious feast® was 

ay to be held, the women of the various families all went 

| to court, Then the wife of Chief Ototate came with 

- that Queen's jewelled armlet wound round her own arm. 
253 Thereupon the Empress, Her Avgustness Iha-no-hime, 
_ herself took the oak-leaves® [full] of great august liquor 


: and graciously gave them to the women of the various 
familics. Then the Empress, recognizing the jewelled 
armlet, gave [the wearer] no oak-leaf [-full] of great 
august liquor, but forthwith sent her away ;* and sending 
for the husband, Chief Olotate, said: “ Owing to that 
King and Queen's impropriety, [the Emperor] deigned 
to send them away. This was nothing strange. And a 
slave such as thou despoils of the jewelled armlet that 
| was wound round her august arm the body of his lady 
[that was still] warm, and gives it to his own wife !"— 
and forthwith he was condemned to death. 

t. Vamede so Obatate wo murahi, The ‘rentile mame” wai 
Jowehe ne merachi, and the person!) name CMafate, thengh the confused 
wording of this pasaige docs not make It appear so.  Virmasdy signifies 
| motntain (7... hunters') tribe. Osesare. is “big shield." - 
ys 2. See Sect. CVII, Note 7, 


te a Or, perhaps rather “ atalialeaves " (Com. Sect. CANT). 
4 | 4 Or, “had her diagged away,” 

5+ Literally, “was granted the punishment of death,” or “ [the 
Emperor] deigned to condemn him to death,” 
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[SECT, CXXVIII.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART IX.—A¢ WILD- 
GOOSE LAYS AN EsG).| 
Another time, the Heavenly Sovereign, when about to 
hold a copious feast,’ made a progress to the Island of 
Hime,’ just when a wild-goose had laid an egg on that 
island. Then, sending for His Augustness the Noble 
Take-uchi, he asked him in a Song about the laying of 
an egg by a wild goose. This Song said: 
“Court Noble of Uchi! thou indeed art a 
long-lived person, Hast thou [ever] heard 
of a wild-goose laying an egg in the 
. land of Yamato? 
Hereupon the Noble Take-uchi spoke in a song, saying: 
“August Child of the high-shining Sun, it 
is indeed natural that thou shouldest 
deign to ask, it is indeed right that thou 
shouldest ask, I indeed am a long-lived 
person, [but] have not yet heard of a 
wild-goose laying an egg in the land of 
Yamato." 
Having thus spoken, he was granted the august* lute 
and jsang saying : 
“Oh thou prince! the wild-goose must have 
laid the ege because thou wilt at last 
rule.’” 
This is a Congratulatory Incomplete Song.’ 





1. See Sect. CVIT, 7. 

2. Sfimertina, fi. “ Princess Island.” The name is supposed to 
be connected with that of the goddess of Himegoso mentioned near the 
end of Sect, CXIV, and first occurs in Sect. V (Note 33). 

3 The wild-gonse goes far north at the approach of spring, and the 
iransla'or is informed by Cap!. Blakiston that the latter has not koowa 
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of any breeding even on the island of Vezo, The Emperor was therefore 
naturally astonished at so strange an occerrence as that of a wild -gonse 
laying an egg in Yamato, and asks the Noble ‘Takeuchi whether he had 
ever heard of the like of it before, ‘Take-uchi being at that time more 
than two hiindred years old (!) according to the chronology of the 
“Chronicles,” and therefore the oldest and most experienced man in the 
Empire—" Court Noble" represents the Japanese word ft (for fsomé, 
believed by Motoworl and Moribe to be derived from 4 sw ami FES EB 
lit, “my elder brother minister" bot used simply a title). The 
words Csi and Yamato are preceded in the original by thelr respective 
Pillow-Words tomedidare ond soramitin, whote force it is impossible to 
render in English, and whose origin indeed Is obscure. The words 
rendered “ laying an egg". are literally “giving birth to a child." | 
4. This Song is too clear to need explanation, As in the preced- 
ing one, Vamato ts accompanied by the Pillow-Word sens-mitrw. wes. 
§- Or, “ Imperial.” | 
6. f¢,, say Motoworl and Moribe, who refer this episode to a time 
Previous to Nin-tokn's accession, “The wild-goase has laid an egg in token 
of the futere aceession to the throne.” The translater pre“ers the view 
expressed by Keichiii in his Ad-Gow S43, and adopted in the “4 Explana- 
nalion of the Songs in the Chronicles of Japan," thal the words (mdi wi 
“at last,” must bere he taken in the sense of “Janz,” and the Song 
interpreted fo mean © The wild-goose lays an egg os an omen that thy 
reign will be a long one.” ‘This view is supported by the story in the 
“Chronicles,” which places the Song in the Emperor's filtleth yer and 
gives him thirty-s'x years of sn’ sequent existence, thus making the pro- 
phecy amply fulfil itself, as one would expect that it should do in the 
pages of such a work. According to the other view, the text of the 
“Chronicles ™ calls for emendation. , a 
7, diigi-uta no haternta, For “Incomplete Song" see Sect. 
LAXAXIX, Note ta. 
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[SECY. CXXIX.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART X.—A. VESSEL 15 285 
MADE INTO A LUTE.) ] 

In this acgust reign there was a tall tree on the west 
of the river Tsuki! The shadow of this tree, on. its 
being struck by the morning sun, reached to the Island 
of Ahaji:* and on its being struck by the evening sun, 
it crossed Mount Takayasu.* So the tree was cut down 
and made into a vessel,—and a very swilt-going vessel 
it was. At the time, this vessel was called by the name 
of Karanu.t So with this vessel the water of the Island 
of Ahaji was drawn morning and evening, and presented | a 
as the great august water.’ The broken [pieces] of this * 
vessel were used [as fuel] to burn salt and the pieces 
of wood that remained over from the burning were made 
into a lute, whose sound re-echoed seven miles® [off]. 
So [some one’] sang, saying: 

“Karanu was burnt [as fuel] for salt; the 
remainder was made into a lute; oh! 
when struck, it sounds like the wet 
plants standing rocked on the reefs in the 
middle of the harbour,—the harbour of 
Yura,” 
This is a Changing Song which is a Quict song.” —-286 <4 


1. This is Morbe's reading (given without any comment) of the 
original characters @xf. Motowori pronounces them corrupt; bot, having . 
no emenlalion to propose, simply leaves them without any dana reading. 

2, See Sect. V, Note 3 | 

3. Tinker wo yoo, in the provunce of Kehachi. ‘The characters. : a 
with which the name is written signify “high aod casy.” 

4. The significance of this name, written 443F, remains obscure not- 
withstanding the efforts of the commentators to explain it. 

5. ey this vessel was used to being over every morning and evening 
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the water for the Imperial howehold, which was drawn on the Island 
of Ahaji. 

6. ML, the Chinese 4 Jupanee ri, ‘The length of the rf has varied 
greatly at different times and in different parit of the country, The 
modern standard Japanese ri is equivalent to about 244 English statute 
niles; but Motowori supposes the rf of the epoch mentioned in our lext 
to have been Jess than one-seventh of that distance. 

7: In the “Chronicles " this story is placed in the reign of the 


Emperor O-jin, and the Song is attributed to that monarch, 


§. In this Song the sound of the iwanging of the lute that had 
been made from the remnant of the boat Karanu is compared to ihe 
resting of the plants standing half out of water on the reefs in the 
harbour of Yura.—The compount wort fati-titeu, rendered by “ strock," 
signifies literally “ seratebed andl struck,” the Inte being stenck with the 
nail, The onomatopoctic word taya-raya, Of which “sound” js hut a 
colourless equivalent, represents both the delightful ring of the Inte and 


‘the rustling of the sea-planis. What plants are intended by the expres- 


soa“ wet plants (nedse we 47) isa point that has been much disputed. 
Moribe even thinks that the term is meant for the name of a particular 
species of (apparently) coral now found in the island of J fachijo. Yura 
is in the Island of Ahaji 

9 see Sect, CXXIV, Note 0. 


[SECY. CXXX.—EMPEROR NIN-TOKU (PART XL—IUS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL, 

The august years of this Heavenly Sovereign were 
cighty-three. His august mausoleum is on the Ear-Moor’ 
of Mozu,' 

1. Mose me mimi-Aare. The origin of this singular name is thus 
explained in the “ Chronicle" (Emperor Nintoku, 67th year, Winter, 
rok Moon}: [The Emperor] Wade a progress to the moor of Ishideu 
in Rafuchi to fix the site of his mausoleum, (nq the day when the con- 
Mruction of his mausoleum was begun, a deer suddenly ran out from the 
middle of the moor, rushed into the midst of the coolies, fell down, and 
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died, The suddenness of its death causing astonishment, its wound was 
looker for, whereapan a shrike came out of its ear, and flew away. So 
on looking into the ear, 1 was found to be all eaten away. So that is 


the reason why the place is called Aosw ‘we mini-Aara (the Shirike’s acti 


Moor") 


[SECT. CXXXIL—EMPEROR RI-CiIG (PART 1.—GENEALOGIES),] 

His Augustness Iza-ho-wake dwelt in the palace of 
Wakasakura at Ihare,! and ruled the Empire. This 
Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Princess 


Kuro? daughter of the Noble of Ashida,® child of So- 287 


tsu-biko of Kadzuraki,' and begot august children: King 
Oshiha of Ichinobe * next King Mima ;* next his younger 
sister Awomi-no-iratsume,’ another name for whom was 
Ihi-toyo-no-iratsume.” 





s. Vor /dore see Sect. ALI, Note 26, Minka-raduns sagities 


_ “young cherry-tree." The origin of the hamne is traced, tightly on 


wrongly, lo an incident mentioned in the “Chronicles " under the reign 
of this Emperor, 3rd year. 

2, Anre-Aime ie, © black princess.” The same name occurs several 
times, and has reference to the black hair of the persion so designated. 

3. Aid we ceboe. — AAi-da signifies “reed-moor.” It is the 
name of a plac> in Vamato. 

4, Agdzwrott ae Sotoedike, For this name, which i¢ here abbre- 
viuted, ste Sect. LAL, Note 53, 


§. Jehinoke no Ostia no mite. Ichinobe is in the province of | 


Yamashiro, and the name secins to mean “ near the market.” The name 
of Osttde refers to the “uneven teeth" of this personage which are 
mentioned in Seet. CLXVIL (near Note 5). | 
«6, Affene no eeido, The signification of this nam: is quite obscure, 

7, «twomt no frafaime. Aro ts supposed ty Motoworl to be the 
maine of jrlacs. 


§. Shitere no fratuewe. Siifwye is supposed by Motowori to be the 


name of a bid, perhaps a kind of owl. 
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[SECT. CXXXIL—EMPEROR KE-CHIM (PART IL.—IIE IS TAKEN 
TO 1S0-NO-KAMI) ] 

Originally, when dwelling at the palace of Naniha, 
[the Heavenly Sovereign] on holding a copious feast. 
when at the great tasting,’ was intoxicated with the 
great august liquor, aud fell greatly and augustly asleep. 
Ther his younger brother, King Sumi-no-ye-nalka-tsu, 
wishing to take the Heavenly Sovercign, set fire to the 
great palace. Thereupon the Suzerain of Achi, ancestor 
of the Suzerains of Aya* in Yamato, having taken him 
away by stealth, set him on an august horse, and caused 
him to make a progress into Yamato. So {the Heavenly 
Sovereign] awoke on reaching the moor of Tajihi,’ and 
said: “What place is this?” Then the Suzerain of 
Acht said: “ King Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu set fire to the 
great palace; sol am fleeing with thee into Yamato,” 
Then the Sovereign sang, saying : : 

“Had I known that I should sleep on the 
Moor of Tajihi, oh! I would have brought 
my dividing matting,—had I known that 
I should sleep !"" 

On reaching the Pass of Hanifu’ and gazing at the 
palace of Naniha, the fire was. stil! bright. Then the 
Heavenly Sovereign Sang again, saying: 

“The group of houses sparklingly burning, 
as I stand and look from the Pass of 
Hanilu, is in the direction of the house 
of my spouse.” 

So when they reached the entrance of the Ohosaka 
mountain,” they met one woman. This woman said: 
“4\ number of men bearing Weapons are barting [the 
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way across] the mountain. Thou shouldst cross it going 
round by way of Tagima.'” Then the Heavenly Sover- 
eign sang, saying: ~ 
“Oh! on asking the way of the maiden 
we met at Ohosaka, she tells not [the] 
direct [way], but tells of the Tagima 


way.” 


So making his progress up, he dwelt in the temple of 259 


the Deity of Isonokami." 





1. fe, on the oceas‘on of his. perfo-ming the religious ceremony 
tasting the first rice of the season. 

2, Achi wa afake, suoposed to be «f Korean origin, and to be a 
descendant of fj, great grandson o the Chinese Empevor iif. 

3. Aya no afahe. This family wos of continental origin, Aya being 
the Japanese reading of the character Ji; see Sect. CXI, Note 2, 

4-  Fipihi wo mem, in the tans of Kahachi, The signification of 
the name is obscure. 

5- This Song expresses the ee regret at not having brought 
his wats with him—From the expression wed in the text (¢aérwguse), 
the commentators suppose that such mats were used os a sort of screen 
te avert draughts. One proposal is to consider fof as the Verb fafury, 
«to set up,” because these mate must have been “set up” round the 
room, But it agrees better with grammatical usage to take it im its other 
sense of “cutting,” or “doviding,” and to suppose that the mats were so 
called because they “cui off the dranght from the person sitting behind 
them. 

6, Or" EU of Hanifo,” ffamife-srfe, in the province of Kahachi. 

>. The meaning of this Song is perfectly clear. 

8. See Sect. LXIV, Note 25. ‘lhe word rendered “ entrance” here 
and below in the same context is literally “mouth,” 

9. See Sect. LXUT, Note 49. 

to Moribe thus paraphrases this Song: “If the maiden whom I 
‘met at Obhosaka and whom I sought direction of had been a common 
rortal, she would have simply told me the shortest road. Bul now I 
sce why it was that she bid me go round by way of Tagima: it was to 
prestrve m: from danger, Ah! she minst have been a Geddes” — The 
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worls fade of yenerally have th: sense of “dircetly,” “immediately,” 
and are indeed here so understood by Motowori, Mo ihe's interpretation, 
which has been followed by the translator, does Lu! litle violence to the 
text, and suits the ceneral meaning better. 

tl, See Sect, XLV, Note 16. 


[SECT, CXXXII.—EMPEKOR —RI-cuti (PART [tL—t1s 
REBELLIOUS BROTHER AND THE LATTEK's 
RETAINER SOBAKARI ARE SLAIN). | 


Thereupon his younger brother His Augustness Midzu- 
ha-wake came, and and sent [to ask for] an aadience.' 
Then the Heavenly Sovereign caused him to be told 
[these words] > “As I am in doubt whether perhaps 
Thine Augustness may [not] be of like mind? with King 
sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu, I will’ not meet and speak with 
thee.” [His Aucustness Midzu-ha-wake] replied, saying: 
“T have no evil intent, I am not of fie mind with 
King Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu,”" [The Heavenly Sovereign] 
again caused him to be told [these words]; “If that be 
so, [do thou] now return down, and slay King Sumi-no- 
ye-no-naka-tsu, and come up [again hither). At that 
time I will surely meet and speak with thee.” So he 
forthwith returned down to Naniha, and deceived [a man] 
named Sobakari, a man-at-arms? in the personal service 
of* King Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu, saying: “If thou wilt 
obey my words, I shall become Heavenly Sovereign, and 
Will make thee prime Minister, to rule the Empire." 
How [would this be]?" Sobakari replied, saying” “ [I 


290 Will do] according to thy command.” Then plenteously 


endowing that man-atarms, he said: “If that be so, 


__—  - a 
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slay the King.” Thereupon Sobakari watched for the 
time when his King went into the privy, and thrust him 
to death with a spear. So when [His Augustness 
Midzu-ha-wake] was making his progress to Yamato 
taking Sobakari with him, he, on reaching the entrance 
of the Ohosaka mountain, thought [thus]: “ Although 
Sobakari deserves very well of me, he has truly® slain 
his lord. This is unrighteous. Nevertheless if I reward 
not his deed, I may be called untruthful; and if I quite 
carry out my promise, his intentions are on the contrary 
to be feared. So, though recompensing his deed, I will 
destroy his actual person.” Therefore he said to Soba- 
kari: “I will halt here to-day and bestow on thee the 
rank of Prime Minister, and to-morrow will [continue 
my] progress up.” So a halt was made at the entrance 
to the mountain, a temporary palace forthwith built, a 
copious feast’ suddenly held, the rank of Prime Minister 
forthwith bestowed on the mian-at-arms, and all the 
officials’ made to do obeisance [to him]. The man-at- 
arms, delighted, thought that he had accomplished his 
design. Then [His Augustness Midzu-ha-wake] said to 
the man-at-arms: “ To-day I will drink liquor from the 
same cup as the Prime Minister.” And when they 
drank together, a bowl’ large [enough] to hide the face 
was filled with the liquor presented.” Hereupon the 
King’s child drank first, and the man-at-arms drank 
afterwards. So when the man-at-arms was drinking, the 
great cup covered his face. Then [His Augustiess 
Midzu-ha-wake] drew forth a sabre which he had laid 
under the matting, and cut off the head of the man-at-arms. 
Forth-with on the morrow he made his progress up, So 
the place was called by the name of Chika-tsu-Asuka+ 


a 2 


i. 
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291 Going up and reaching Yamato, he said: “I will halt 


here to-day and, having purified myself, will go forth 
to-morrow and worship at the temple of the Deity.’™ 
So that place is called by the name of Toho-tsu-Asuka.” 
So going forth to the temple of the Deity of Iso-no- 
kami, he sent to report to the Heavenly Sovereign that 
he had come up to serve him after accomplishing the 
work [with which he had been entrusted]. So [the 
Heavenly Sovereign] sent for, and met, and spoke with 
him. 

1. The original of this clause is very elliptical, consisting only of 
the two characters 4-38. The old reading joins thereto the characters 
WAR, which according to Motowori form the commencement of the 
next sentence, ‘The meaning is not affected by the change. 

2. Literally, * heart.” Similarly below, where the word “ intent" 
is ued in the translation. 

3. The signification of this name is quite obscure. 

2 #fayadvo, The rea‘ler should compare Section XX XVIII Note tf, 

4." Literally, “closely aecutomed to." 

5+ The original leaves it uncertain whether the words “to rule the 
Empire" should be applied to the speaker, to Sobakari, or to both; and 
the ambiguous application has therefore been preserved in the trans‘alion. 

6. Literally, “ already.” 

fe See Sect, CVIT, Note 7. 

8. Literally, “the hundred officials,” a Chinese phrase, which has 
heen met with before. 

9 The character i used in the text implies by its radical that the 
bowl was of metal, It is an unauthorized form of me or 

10, Seif, by the prince to the man-at-arins. 

Ht, #e, Nearer Asuka, The name is written BRA. The student 
should consult Motowori’s note on this passage in Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 
35-39 of h's Commentary, to see what can be done towards reconciling 
the name, the characters it is written with, and the origin ascribed to it, 
all of which are so apparently j 7 

12, Sil of fiomokomi, ‘Vhis deity was the sword forming the sub- 
ject of the legend nasraicd in Sect. XLV. 


Vol. WE Sect exxxiv. 363 
13. (RB, ic. Further Asoka. Conf. Note. 

14 This is the gist of the original phrase, whic will sot bear 
literal translation into English: gy ie-Tae® bWpZ- 


[SECT, CXXXIV.—EMPEROR RI-CHIG (PART IV.— 
* VARIOUS DEEDS). ] 

The Heavenly Sovereign thereupon first appointed the 
ouzerain Of Achi to the office of Treasurer,’ and likewise 
bestowed on him domains.* Again in this august reign 
the name of Waka-sakura Tribe? was granted to the 
Grandees of the Waka-sakura Tribe.’ Again the gentile 
name’ of Dukes of Himeda® was granted to the Dukes 
of Himeda, Again the Ihare Clan’ was established. 





1. In Japanese the same word is ased for a “store-honse” and for 

no “treasary.”” But the appointment here mentioned would seem really 

o correspond fo what we should call Lord of the Treasury or Minister 
- Finance, The characters in the original are apy. 

2. Literally, “ration ground-." 

3. WPadaodara-de, 

4 IiFabe-satora-de ne om. Conf. Sect. CAXXI, Note 3. 

§- All the editors agree in here reading as dadene (* gentile same,” 
soc Sect, ATV, Note §) the character ff, which signifies properly “family 
name.” 

6. Jfimeta ne Sie, Nothing is known of this family. 

7. J&are-de. For Thare see Sect. XLIW, Note 6 It will be re- 
membered that the Emperor of whose reign the present Section forms 
part held his court at Dhare. 





ik. 
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as 292° [SECT. CXXXV.—EMPEROR RI-CHIO (PART V.—HIS AGE AND 
2 PLACE OF BURIAL). | 

Pose The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were sixty- 
af four. His august mausoleum is at Mozu.' | 
- : 

Be 1. See Sect, CXNX, Note 4. 

La 


; [SECT. CNXXV.—EMPEROR HAN-zEI.] 
Mis Augustness Midzu-ha-wake dwelt in the palace. of 
a -. shibakaki at Tajihi,’ and ruled the Empire. The length 
a : of this Heavenly sovercign’s august person was nine fect 
< two inches and a half? The length of his august teeth 
> Was one inch, and their breadth two lines, and the upper 
2 and lower [row] corresponded exactly, like jewels strung 


together]. The Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Lady 
of Tsunu,’ daughter of Kogoto, Grandee of Wani,' and 
bégot august children: the Lady of Kahi;* next the 
Lady of Tsubura® (iwo Deities), Again he wedded Oto- 
hime,’ daughter of the same Grandee, and begot august 
children: King Takara:’ next the Lady of Takabe,"— 
altogether four Kings [and Qucens]." The Heavenly 
Sovertign’s august years were sixty. His august mau- 
soleum is on the Moor of Mozu." 


be 


3 


Fon 


i al 


—_ 





1. For Tajihi see Sect, CKXXII, Note 
‘7 signifies “a fence of brushwood." 

F 7% As to“the ancient Japatiese meniures we have no accurate infor- 

mation, aod the English equivalents used in his Pasage correspond bat 

approximately to th= modern Japanese standards, "The character rendered 

“Line” is 4, which denotes the tenth part of a af or “inch.” ~ Mato- 

worl remarks that the dimensions of the teeth are net anything extra- 


 Shiba-dadd (or Shibe guts) 
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ordinary jodged by the present standard, and supposes that anciently the 
measures of lengih must have been smaller than at present, 

3. Fiwaw we irafmes. ‘The vignifestion of this name is obscere. 

4 Wari no degofe no omi. The meaning of Kogoto is obscure. 
Wani has already often appeared, 

5. Agét ve irafinee. Kahi is the name of a province, but it can- 
nol be said for certain that it is from it that this Princess derived her 
nance. | 

G  Finiwra ne frafiame. The meaning of Jiwdura is obscure. 

7, #2, “the younger princess." 

&. dakara wo ike. Jihanra signifies “ treasure.” 

>. fobahe wo iraftime. Tarkale tooms to be the name of a place, 
unless it be considered to be connected with the word fe4a, * hawk." 

20, Remember that the single character =— includes both sexes. 

i, See Sect. CAXX. Note 1. 


[SECr, CNXXVII.—EMPEROR 1N-GivG' (PART 1.—GENE- 
ALOGIES). | 

His Augustness Wo-asa-dzu-ma-waku-go-no-sukune 
dwelt in the Palace of Tolio-tsu-Asuka* and ruled the 
Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her August- 
ness Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsu-hime,* younger sister of King 
Oho-hodo, and begot august children: King Karu of 
Kinashi;' next Nagata-no-oho-iratsume ;* next King Kuro- 
hiko of Sakahi;* next His Augustness Anaho;’ next 
Karu-no-oho-iratsume,” another name for whom is So- 
tohoshi-no-iratsumie® (the reason for her boing given the august name 
of Queen So-tohoshi was that the refalgence of her person passed throogh 


her garments); next King Shiro-biko of VYatsuri;" next His 2o4 


Augustness Oho-hatsuse ;" (nine Deities). Altogether the 
Heavenly Sovereign's august children [numbered] nine 
Deities (five Kings and four Queens}. Of these nine Kings and 
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Queens, His Augustness Anaho [was he whio afterwards ] 
ruled the Empire. Next his Augustness Oho-hatsuse 
ruled the Empire, 

1. Also pronounced fn. Rips. ; 

2. See Sect CXXXIU, Note 13. =" 

3 This name and the next have already appeared in Sect. CXVII. 

4. Almashi wo Aare no mike. Karu is properly the name of a 
place in Yama'o which has already often appeared in the text. It is 
uncertain whether #orti ia likewise the name ol a place or of a parti 
cular kind of pear; but Motoworl inclines to the former view, 

5 #4, “the great fond of Nagata.” ‘There are many places of this 
name (lit. “Tong rice-field ") and it is not known which is here intended. 

6. fey “the black ‘prince of “akabi" The latier word signifies 
“frontier.” Tt is not known where Sakahi {s, neither is the reason for 
the name of # black prince" applied to this Personage known (Com. the 
“white prince" mentioned a little further on). 

7. Or, “of Anaho,” for Anaho is properly the tame of a place in 
Yamato. lis import is not clear. | 

S. £4, “the great lady of Karu," 

9. Written Me, ie, + the farment-passing lady.” So-diboude 
is Motowori's reading of the characters, the usual reading being So-évtort 
(the Totransitive intead of the Transitive form of the Verb}, He like 
Wise identifies Koto-fushi (see Sect. CNKVIT, Note 9) with this eclebrated 
Prencess, who is commonly worshipped as Goddess of Poetry, There is 
much confusion in the tradisons concerning her, and Motowori'’s notes.on 
the subject in Vol, XNAIV, pp. 53-69 and in Vol. XXNXIX of his Com- 
mentary, p. 3, should. be consulted, 

tO. Vatsert wo shire-tiho wo mike, z., “the white prince of Yalsuri." 
Vatsuri is the name of g place in Yamato, It is written with characters: 
signifying “ eight melons 

it, J¢., “ preat Hatsause," so ealled from Hateuse, a celebrated place 
in Yamato, which lias already been mentioned, | . 

_ '% Ae. “the great lady of Tachibana," the latter being the name 
of a place in Yamato, The word dgnifies “ orange,” 2 

13 fe “the lady of Sakami.” the latter being apparently the name 

ofa place either in Harima or in Wobari, Its derivation is not clear, 





See 
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[SECT. CXXXVIIL—EMPEROR IN-GIVO (PART IT.—HIS SICKNESS 
15 CURED BY A KOREAN PHYSICIAN). | 

The Heavenly Sovereign, when first about to rule the 
succession of Heaven's Sun,' declined, saying: “I have 
a long sickness; I cannot rule the sun's succession.” 
Nevertheless, as from the Empress down-wards all the 
magnates strongly urged him, he forthwith ruled the 
Empire. At this time the ruler of Shiragi* dutifully sent 
eighty-one vessels with august tribute. Then the chief 
envoy’ sent with the august tribute, whose name was 
Komu-ha-chimu-kamu-ki-mu,’ was a man deeply versed 
in the medical art. So he cured the Heavenly Sovereign's 
august sickness, 

a. For this expression see Sect. XXXII, Note 27. The story of 
the refusal of this monarch [to accept the crown which was offered to 
him by the magnates of the nation is told at considerable length in the 
parallel passage of the “Chronicles.” According to the same authority 
he belonged to a collateral branch of the Imperial family, and was there: 
fore not in the regular line of succession. 

2. Sce Sect. XCVIT, Note 2, 

3. Literally, “ great messenger.” 

4. &ee MPR. Motowori decides that @ is the surname, pe 
an official title, #897 an official designation of the kinsmen of the Korean 
King, and gt the ‘personal name. 


(SECT. CXXXIX.—EMPEROR IN-GIYO (PART ITI.HE RECTIFIES 
THE PEOPLE'S NAMES). | 
Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, lamenting the 
transgressions in the surnames and gentile names of the 295 
people of all the surnames and names in the Empire' 
placed jars [for trial by] hot water? at the Wondrous 


_——_ 
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Cape of Eighty Evils in Words at Amakashi," and 
deigned to establish the surnames and gentile names of 
the eighty heads of companies.’ Again the Karu Tribe? 
was established as the aucust proxy of King Karu of 
Ki-nashi; the Osaka Tribe* was established as the Em- 
press's august proxy; and the Kaha Tribe’ was established 
as the august proxy of the Empress's younger sister 
Ta-wi no Naka-tsu-hime.' | a 

r. The original is; FOF SE HAL WM, which Motowort 
reads ame we shita mo wji-ujf na-na no Aifodoma ma ujt Aabane, 

2. We learn from the “Chronicles” that ha whose hand was injured 
in the process of dipping it into the jar of Loiling water was pronounced 
a deceiver, while those who stood the trial wtiliiel were considered to be 
telling the truth, 

3 «lmatasht ne holo-vo- menen-tr-d no sek. Motawarl truly observes 
that this dors pot sound lik+ an setual geographical name, but was rather, 
timay be supposed, a new designation Hiven to Cape Amakasli (see 
sect. LXXI, Note 19) on account of the incident here mentioned. The 
name reminds os of thal of one of the deities born from the purilication 
of the person of the creator Teansgi after his return from Hades (sce 
‘\, Note 14). 

4. Via-re FMI Brit Tr, See. S-ct. AAXIT, hate T9. 

5. Awra-fe, , 

6 O;ata-te, so called after the Enpress's native place (see Sect. 
CXXXVIL, Note 3, aud Sect. CXVIT, Note 6) The reading of Otaka-*e 
is given in all the editions to the characters in the text, Het, where we 
should expect 27 srae. Motowori’s explanation of the reason why the 
fame was thus written will be found in Vol, NAXIX, p. 19, of his Com-- 

7 Aaha-ée. | Motowori supposes that there is here some cormption 
of the text, as ne connection can be discovered between the name of this 
Tribe and that of the P-ineess whose proxy the tribe lecame, 

S. See Sect, CXVIL Note +. 
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[SECr. CXI.—EMPEROR IN-GIVG (PART IV.—HIS AGE AND eae 

FLACE OF BURIAL) | a 

. The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were seventy 

eight, His august mausoleum is at Naga-ye near Wega 
in Kafuchi." i. 

. ‘See Srct, CIT, Note 2 anid } ; | 





[SECT. CXLIL—EMPEROR IN-GIYS (PART V.—PRINCE KARU 296 
LOVES HIS SISTER PRINCESS SO-TOHOSH!) ] 

After the decease of the I leavenly Sovereign, it was aa 
settled that King Kara of Ki-nashi should rule the Sun's = 
succession,’ But in the interval before his accession, he - 
‘debauched his younger sister the Great Lady of Karu, 
and sang, saying : 

“ Making rice-felds on the mountain, making 
hidden conduits run on account of the 
mountain's height: — to-day indeed [my] 
body easily touches the younger sister 
whom I wooed with a hidden wooing, the 
spouse ior whom I wept with a hidden 
weeping.” 

This is a Hind-Lifting Song.” Again he sang, saying: 

“The rattle-rattle of the hail against the 
bamboo-grass :—After I shall have certainly 
slept, what though I be plotted against by 
people! When I shall have slept delight- 
fully, if there is the disorder of the cut 
Hydropyrum latifolium, \et there be dis- 
order,—when I shall have slept a pood 207 
sleep |" 

This is a Rustic Lifting , Song. 
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1. See Sect. NXNXIL Note 27. The wording of this sentence would 
make it appear that it was only after the Empzror In-giyt's death that 
King Karo was chosen to sucezed him, But probably King Karu had 
heen appeinted Helr Apparent (#4 4%) during bis father’s life time, 25 
is indeed expressly stated in the “Chronicles,” and is implied in later 
passages of this work; and what our author meant to say was: “ It was 
settled that King Karu should rule the # Empire after the former Sover- 
eign's dectase," ete. 

2, The meaning of the Song is: “The sister, the mistriss, whom 
IT wooed with such difficulty, Is now easily mine. — ‘The first phrase, 
down to “mountain's height,” is but a @ Preface” to the poem properly 
so called, serving to introduce by a j¢-wy-aatr the word sAiAr-aoAs, which 
means not only “hidden conduit,” Lut “hidden wooing.” At the ¢ame 
time the implied comparion of the poet's seeret love of one fo dfficn’t 
to obtain as h's own sister, to the course of the water in hidden conduits 
which Is carried ep the mounta'n's side to irrigate a field perched in a 
spot almost inaccessible, is by no means devoid of aptness. The worl 
“mountain ™ ( yana) if in the original preceded by the Pillow-Word 
anhikd (or anithiéi) no, whose signification ts obscure and much disputer!. 

3. Sétrage-eta (written phonetically). The Interpretation of the term 
here adopted is that which has the sanct’on of Motoworl and Moribe. 
They explain it to signify that the voice rose gradually towards the loiter 
part of the Song. 7 

4, As in the case of the preceding Song, the first phrose is but a 
Preface, which plays on the coincidence in sound between. the words. 
fathiutarkhé, “rattling,” and rardtbe, “certainly,” ie. “ ondisturbedly.” 
The signification of the Song proper is: “If I shall but have grat fied my 
passion, what care I however met may plot against me? If I can tut 
press my beloved to my bosom, let all things go to ck and iin, Uke 
the /frdrapyrem davifolium, a grass which, when cut, falls into disorder!” 
—Of the ‘sentiment of the Song, the less said the better; but viewed 
simply from a literary point of view, it is certainly one of the most 
fascinat'ng litle productions of the early Japanese muse, and the literal 
rendering of it into English does it woful injustice, Moribe rightly rejects 
Motoweri's proposal to divide the poem in two after the words Are 
hakayy t¢ so, plotted against hy people.” Aan-toms wo, “of the 
fipdropyrim tatifolium,” isa Pil'ow-Word, 

§: ffinaburt ne age-nta. The commentators have nothing mote 
Precise to tell es concerning the expression “ Lifting-Song" than that “ if 
refers to the lifting of ths voice in singing." 


> 
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[SECT, CXLIL—EMPEROR IN-GIVO (PART Vi.—WAR BETWEEN 
PRINCE KARU-AND PRINCE ANAHO). | 
Therefore all the officials' and likewise the people of 
the Empire turned against the Heir Apparent Karu, and 
towards the August Child Analio. Then the Heir Ap- 
parent Karu, being alarmed, fled into the house of the 
Grandee the Noble Oho-mahe Wo-mahe,*? and made a 


provision of implements of war, (The arrows made at this aos 


time? were provided with copper. arrow-insides;4 so those. arrows are 
called “by the name of Karo arrows.) Prince. Anaho likewise 
made implements of war. (The arrows made by th’s Prince were 
jest the arrows of the present time:5 they are called Anaho arrows.) 
Thereupon Anaho raised an army, and.beleaguered. the 
house of the noble Oho-mahe Wo-mahe. Then, when 
he reached the gate, heavy ice-rain‘ was falling. So he 
sang, saying : 
“Come thus under cover of the metal gate 

of the Noble Oho-mahe Wo-mahe! We 

will stand till the rain stops."* 

Then the Noble Oho-mahe came singing lifting his 
hands, striking his knees, dancing, and waving his arms. 
The Song said: 

“The courtiers are tumultuous, [saying] that 
the small bell of the garter of the courtiers 
has fallen off. Country-people, too, be- 
ware !"* 


This Song is of a Courtier's Style” Singing thus, he 9 


came near and said: “ August Child of our Heavenly 
Sovereign ! Come not with arms against the King thine 
elder brother. If thou shouldst come against him with 
arms, people will surely laugh. 1” will secure him and 
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present him to thee." ‘Then Prince Anaho disbanded 
his troops and went away. So the Noble Oho-mahe 
Wo-mahe secured Prince Karu, and led him forth, and 
presented him [to Prince Anaho], The captive Prince: 
sang, saying : 

“ Maiden of heaven-soaring Karu! if thou ery 
violently, people will know. Cry quietly — 
like the doves on Mount Hasa,’"™ | 

Again he sang: 

“Maiden of heaven-soaring Karu! Come and 
sleep, and [then] pass on, oh maiden of 
Karu !" 


1, See Scet, CX, Note 4. 

2 Ohemate MWo-muhe tukine no ont (nccording to the old realiny 
Chesaki MWoreti, ete.) Motowori considers this double name to denote 
lwo brothers, the words of and i (“reat and *amall") naturally 
lending themselves to the interpretation of “elder™ and « younges.” 
Moribe, on the contraay, thinks that there was but one, and is supported 
both by the authority of the “ Chronicles of Japan" and by the fact 
thal, except in the “Chronicles of Old Maiters of Former Ages," which 
is believed to be a forgery, second brother is anywhere Mentioned. 
He explains the tse of the double name in the prose text as having crept 
in through the influence of the text of the following Song’ (sce Note 7 
below) This seems to the transiator the beiter view. | | 

3. ##, “on this occasion,” 


4 There is here an evident formuption of the text, and Motawori 
aptly conjectures that arrow-dvads, or, as they are called in Japanese, 
arrow. points, are intended. He adds that bp till then arrow-heads had 
always becn male of iron, ‘ 

$- The author's style is here rather at fault; for he apparently 
Wishes to say that the arrows employed by Prince Anaho were tho e 
which had been used in ancient times and were still the most universally 
employed—that, in fact, they were the ustial style of arrow in contradis 
tinction to those of Prince Karu's hivention, 

"  & See Seet, LAXAVIU, Note 5. 
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7. ‘The prince, in this Song, Lids his troops follow kis example, 


and-take refuge from the rain under cover of the gate of Oho-mahe's 


house, -Sech, ct least, is the actual sense of the words esed; bul 
Motowori sees in them nothing less than a slightly veiled exhortation to 
his followers to attack the casile, while Moribs, on the other hand, 
thinks they were meant to convey to Oho-mahe a hint of his presence, 
and enable the beleaguered prince, for whom (as being his elder brother) 
Prince Anaho retained a great aff.ction and respect, ta devise come method 
of escape, This seems extremely (r-fetched.—The word * metal" 


probably refers only to the fastenings of the gate, and not to its whole 


Alriclire. 


8. The exact purport and application of this Song is disputed, but 


this much seems clear: that the composer of it seeks to qaiet both the 
besieging army (out of politeness called courtiers), and the peasants who 
had joined the fray, by making light of the whole occurrence, which he 
comparcs lo so trival on accident as the falling of a bell from oa man's 
“parler” or “leggings.” The custom of ormmenting this article of 
dress with a small bell is, however, not mentioned elsewhere, The word 
yuwe, Which concludes the Song and is here rendered “beware,” ik 
identified by Mo*‘owort and Moribe with the Imperative of the Verb sue, 
to aol" ¢to shan," “not to do," 

9. JMipya-Affeduri. This is one of the cases which lend support to 
Motowor's view that the names of the so called styles of Songy are 
derived from ther initial words, . 

1. Written with the humble character -§§, “servant.” 

tt. The word peed in the text, here and also in the mext sentence, 
is that which properly denotes the pretenting of tribale. 

12. Another reading gives this sense: 

HAs, if the maklen of lewen-soaring Karn criéd 

violently, people would know, she cries quietly 

like the doves on Mount Hawa.” 
According to this reading, the poct simply explains the reason of the 
undemonsirativences of His mistress's grief; according to that in the text, 
ke implores her not to weep too passionately —Amadast or amedumn 
ya, “heaven-soar ng," is the Pillow-Word for Kam, opplied to it pon- 
nlngly on account of its similarity in sound to the word Aar7, “a wild- 
gooie,” which well deserves the epithet “heaven-soaring.” Of Mount 
Tiasa nothing is known. 
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13. Rendered thus according to Moribe's exegeils,, which quite apy 
proves ttsell to ihe translator's mind, this Song signifies: Oh! maiden 
of Karu! come and sleep with me but once, before my impending 
banishment renders it hard for us to meet again Motowori chooses lo 
inferpret weve asa crasia of mrvete, “bending” and seca in the Song an 
invitation to the maiden to come quietly so a9 not to attract observat fon— 
Sa The final word, tranglated “ maiden,” js wewlawe-dowe, properly a Phiral, 

r Lit here used in a singular sense, a8 tuditetprhjdowe, © 1" (propery 
“we, #0 constantly is-in the modem Colloquial Dialect. For the 
Tillow-Word heaven-soaring " sec preceding Nate, | 


geo [SECE. CXLUt.—EMPEROK IN-GIvd (PART VIL-—DEATH OF 
PRINCE KARU AND PRINCESS so-ronosit).] 
59 Prince Karu was banished to the hot waters of 
lyo," Again when about ta be banished, he sang saying: 
“The heaven-soaring birds, too, are indeed = 
messengers. When thou hearest the voice 
of the crane, ask my nanie.’” 
These three songs are of a Heaven-Soaring style? 
Again he sang, saying: 
“If they banish the Great Lord to an island, 
he will indeed make the remaining return 


! voyage. Beware of my mat! Mat indeed 
in words,—beware of my spouse |" 


x1 This Song is of a Partly Lowered Rustic style.” 
Queen So-tohoshi presented a Song [to him], That 
Song said: 


“te “Let not thy feet tread ion the oyster-shells 
of the shore of Ahine with its summer 
herbs! Pass there [after] having made 
clear |''# | 


Ld 
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_ So when afterwards again, being unable to restrain her 
love, she went after him, she sang, saying: 
“Thy going has become long past I’ will go, 
oh! to mect thee. Wait! [ cannot wait,” 
(What is here called jowme-vfodsw is [what is]. now 


_ [known by the name of) fatrage.ji 


375 


So when in her pursuit she reached [the filace where 
prince Karu was, he, who had been] pensively waiting, 


sang, saying: 


“Alas! beloved spouse, who setiledst the 
whereabouts of our grave, setting up flags 
in the great vale, setting up flags in the 
little vale of Hlatstse the hidden castle! 
Alas! beloved spouse, whom I see after 
[our many troubles], prostrate like a ¢swti 
bow, standing like an adsuse bow!" 


Again he sang, saying : 


“Driving sacred piles in the upper reach, 
driving true piles in the lower reach of the 
river of secluded Watsuse, and hanging on 
the sacrificial piles a mirror, hanging on 
the true piles true jewels:—if they said 
that the younger sister whom I love like a 
true jewel, that the spouse whom I love 
like a mirror were [there], I would go 


home, I would long for my country.” 


Having thus sung, they forthwith killed fence 


together." So these two Bongs afc Reading Songs." 





1. For Tyo see Sect. V, Note 4. ts hot spring are often Ratsspoed 
in carly documents, Motowori hientifes them wth o place pow called 
16-g0 (iif f2). | | — 

2. The meaning of this Song is; “I yo where perchance no mes: 
sengers will reach m:. But thou must ask tidings of me from the binds.” 
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3 Ameada-ter. The tithe scems to be derived from the initial 
Tillow-Word of these three Songs, z | 

4. The meaning of th's Song scems to the translator to be: “Even 
Hf they dare to banish me now, T shall some day return again. Respect 
my mat during my absence. Mat, indeed! It is my wife that must be 
respected." The commentators consider the concluding words to be a 
command address:d to the wife, ani Interpret the phrase to mean, “My 
spouse, bewarz?" But surely this makes ess good sense, and moreover 
fails to amit the exactly parallel passage in the first Songof Sect. CX XV. 
By the words “Great Lord” the princely poct denotes bimself,—perhaps 
with a touch of anger at the indignity to which le is subjected. The 
diffientt expression funa-anari iy here, in ateordunce with Moribe's vien? 
tendered by the words « remaining voyage," Ley “the voyage homeward," 
which is that part of a voyage that may be said to remain over for an 
culwarl-bound vessel when she has reached her destination, Motowori's 
Commentary, Vol. XXXUX, pp. 50 §1, should be consulted for older vitws 
of the meaning of the term. The ‘expression “beware of my mat” re- 
minds us that in early days the entire floor of a Japanese mom was not 
matted according to the modern custom, but that ¢nch individual had t's 
ewa maton which to sit and sleep. Great care was always taken not to 
defile another's mit. Conf. an elegy from the 4 Collection of a Myriad 
Leaves” translated by the Present writer in his “-Clgssical Poetry of the 
Japanese,” p. 79, , 

5. Afina-ber! ao £ata-ororki. Like most of ihe nam. © of styles of Songs, 
this one is extremely obsoure. The commetiatens suppose that one part 
was sung ina lower voice than the rest, Tht they are merely guessing. 

6. The actual words of the Song signi y:  Lacerate not thy Feet 
by walking on the unseen oytter-shells of the shore of Ahine that is 
crvere: with the SU er ‘herls ; ber walk there after dawn." (This is 
Keichia's interpretation of th: word atephite, « haying made clear,” and 
is the best in the Present writer's Opinion; the fatter comimentators sce 
in ita recommendation to the exiled prince to clear the grass away on 
elther sife.) ‘The word fijne calls, however, for spee'al explanstion in 
order that the full import of the Porn may be brought out. Wl properly 
aan ene together or “lying on each other and is therefore 
Bip ble either to the two , Us or to the ac |  Nedeed it 
s doa i ihe the tame af may rte je Miner grans Tad 
dwe may also be taken simply aa g Fillow-Wonl . for Ahine.—The total 
get of the any is in any Cast g Warning froin the maiden to her lover 
to guard himself against the perils of the journey, a : hh air 


“ 
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7. The meaning of this Song ist “Tt is too long since thy departure, 
T can wait no longer, but will co and meet thee."—The Verb “to meet ™ 
(evetate) is io the original preceded by the Pillow-Word yiaon-Anssn, 
which forms the -sulject of the note apponded to the poem by the com: 
piler, ‘The commentatora are not agreed as to the precise nature of the 
instrament intended; but it seems to have been some kind of axe. The 
cause of its use af a Pillow-Word for “meeting " is equally disputed, Tt 
anly occurs written phonetically, ‘The term Atdw-e, by which it is ex: 
plained in the text, is there written jttak, which docs rot help os moch 
towards understanding what is meant to be des gnated, 

8. So obscure is this Song in the original, that Motowori confesses 
himself unable to make any tense of it. ‘The translator has adopted 
Moribe's interpretation, according to which the gist of it is this: Alas! 
my dear wife, who wast so willing to be for ever united to me that thou 
didst-even fix on the spot in the funereal vale of Hateuse where we 
Should one day be buried together! Alas for thee, whom at last I now 
see ogdin"—In onder to arrive at this meaning, Moribe is obliged to 
prove more or less satisfactorily that the thrice repeated word wo signifies 
“vale” of “ mountain-fold " the first two tines that it occurs, and “grave ™ 
Ihe third, and that Jowertiy wo davies, usually interpreted as secloded 
* Hatsuse,” means “the hidden castle,” the“ final place, #z., “the tomb," 
Tt is also necessary to suppose, without authority, that the flags mentian- 
ed by the poet are meant for foneral flags, and that the words “prostrate 
like a ¢méi bow," etc, which, according to the laws of Japanese con- 
striction, precede instend of following the phrave “alas! beloved 
spouse,” eie., are but a Preface for the latter—Tt will be seen that the 
foumlation on which Morihe's interpretation re-ta is slight, and that 
AMotowort was scarcely to be blamed. for pronouncing the Song incompre- 
hensible, At the same time the translator has thought it better, by 
following Moribe, to give sawe translation of it than to leave the passacte 


blank. With this warning, the student may search for other possible 


meanings if he pleases—Hatsese ia a still existent and celebrated place 
among the mountains of Vamato, The etymology of the name, unliss 
wie accept Moribe’s mentioned above, is olscure, It ta now nenally 
pronounced A¥an. The ffi is said to be almost indistinguishable frum 
the #evoli tree (Zeltows feaky) The aden seems to be the Cataita 
Seompferi, Col some believe it to be the cherry-tree, 

9 The fist half of this Song down to the words “hanging on the 


true piles true jewels" is a Preface for what follows, ‘The signification 
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of the rest is: “]f my dearly loved sister-wife were still et Hatstse in 
Yamato, 1 would fy to her either in thought or deed; but: now that 
the bas followed me into exile, the land of exile is good enongh.” 
—Moribe, while allowing the first half of the Song to be @ Preface for 
the rest, contends that it also should be eredited with a signification 
bearing on the subject-matter of the main part of the Song, He StIpposes, 
namely, the religious ceremony, whatever it wat, of driving piles into the 
bed or bank of the river ond of decorating them with beads and a 
mirror, to have becn one really performed by Princess Se-tohoohi to 
compass her lover's return, In the tratalator’s opinion, it fs-more elegant 


and more in accord.nce with Archaic usage to consider ihe Preface a5. 


having no special sign'ficance or éonncetion: (otherwise than verbal) with 
te rest of the poem. ‘The word i-dwhi or ¢ymdi, rendered  saced 
piles,” oceasi ns some difficulty} for it is not certain whether Motowort 
is right in giving to the initial syllable # the meaning of sacred," It 
may he simply what has been termed an “ O.namental Prefix," devold of 


ta Verbs, and does not occur with Substantives, ouoriéw ne, the Pillow- 


Word for Hatsuse, is rendered by “secluded in neeordance with 
Mabuchi's usually accepted derivation form éomor t-domd, “retired lon.” 
Moribe, notwithstanding what he has said in his exegesis of the preced ng 


poem (Note 8), is willing to allow. that, though perhaps mot its original, | 


this was its common, meaning even in ancient limes, 
ro. J4,, committed suicide together, 


Ht. This expression is interpreted to mean that these Songs were 


recited in monotone, as one would read a Look or tell a tale, 


[SECY. CXLIV.—EMPEROR AN-KO (PART 1b—HE SLAYS 

KING OHO-KUSAKA). ] 

The august child' Anaho dwelt at the palace of Anaho 
at Isonokami,* and ruled the Empire. The Heavenly 
Sovercign sent the Grandee of Ne,* ancestor of the Gran- 
dees of Sakamoto, to the residence of King Oho-kusaka, on 
behalf of his younger brother Prince Oho-hatsuse to com- 
mand thus: “I wish Thine Augustness's younger sist 
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Queen Waka-kusaka to wed Prince Oho-hatsuse. So do 
thou present her.” ‘Then King Oho-kusaka did obcisance 
four times, and said: " Owing to a supposition that there 
might be some such Great Conimands, I have kept her 
always indoors.’ With reverence’ will I respectfully offer 
her according to the Great Commands.” Nevertheless, 
thinking it disrespectful [merely] to send a message,’ he 
forthwith, as a ceremonial gift" from his younger sister, 
made [the Grandee of Ne] take a pushwood jewel head- 
dress" to present [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. The 
Grandeé of Ne forthwith stole the jewel headdress meant 
as a ceremonial gilt, and slandered King Oho-kusaka, say- 
ing: “ King Oho-kusaka would not receive the Imperial 
Commands, but said: “An soror mea fict cjusdem stirpis 
[viri] inferior storea?’™ and, grasping the hilt of his cross- 
sword," was angry.” So the Heavenly Sovereign, having 
in his great anger slain King Oho-kusaka, took that 
King's chief wife Nagata-no-oho-iratsume,” and made her 


Beate 





1, At, Prince. In all other cases we fired the word avideve, » Avgust- 
ness" at the tithe by which the Sovereign is meniioned alt the commen- 
cement of his re pth. 

». See Sect. XLV, Note 16, 

3, Ne we oot, The clymology of me in obscure. 

4. Literally, 2s" tribute.” 

3. More literally, “I have kept ber without patting her oul of 


G. Cunf, Sect. IX, Note 4 and Sect. XVII, Note t4. 
>, Motowori surmises that Jf may be an error for 9h in the original 
of this classe gy py 61 Ai JU A. 
$. ggty. This term corresponds to the modern i, the nome 
by which the presents which are exchanged at the tlme of betrothal are 
Ucsignated, 
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9 The original term ophédy ma fana-dodzura is extremely: obscure, 
Cne of Motowori*s conjectures is that the # pish-wool"™ was a kind of 
frame by which the jewels or heads, sirthgy on an erect stem of some 
tard materal, were kept firmly attached to the bead. Perhaps some 
notion of the cofure intended may be gathered from the plate opposite 
P 354 of Part THof Vol. VIIT of these «‘Transsetions* (Mr. J. Conder's 
Paper on“ The His‘ory of Japanese Costume of 3 

ic. Ze, An soror men, cujus pater Imperator Nin-toku, fiet  uxor 
Prasentis Tmperatoris *—Hujus similtitud nis Tusticitas et ipsis Japonicis 
commentatorilas pudori ext, 

at. See Sect. XLV, Note 5. 

12%, See Sect, CRAXVI, Note 5 


$05 [SECT. CXLV.—-rMpeKOR AN-KG (PART U.—Hi IS: SLAIN 
BY KING MA-vowa), ] 

After this, the Heavenly Sovereign, being on [his] di- 
vine couch,’ was sleeping at midday. Then he spoke to 
his Empress, saying; “ Js there anything on thy mind?" 
She replied, saying: “ Being the object of the Heavenly 
sovereign's “generous favour, what can there be on my 
mind?" Hereupon the Empress's former child, King 
Ma-yowa, who was seven years old that year, happened 
to be just then playing outside the apartment. Then 
the Heavenly Sovereign, not knowing that the young 
King was playing outside the apartment, spoke to the 
Empress, saying: T have constantly something upon 
my mind, namely [the fear] that thy child King Ma-yowa, 
When he comes to man’s estate, may, on learning that 
T slew the King his father, requite me with a foul heart."* 
Thereupon King Ma-yowa, who had been playing outside 
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the apartment, and whose ear had caught these words, 
forthwith watched for the Heavenly Sovereizn to be 
augustly asleep, and, taking the great sword [that lay] 
by his side,® forthwith struck off the Heavenly Sovereign's 
head, and fled into the house of the Grandee Tsubura.’ 
The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were fifty-six. 
His august mausoleum is on the mound of Fushimi at 
Sugahara® 








1 Chef. Sect. LXIV, Note 2. 

2, Literally, “Hast thou anything to think about?" The same 
constriction if used in the next sentence. 

3. te, ber son by her former buskand King Oho-kusaka. 

4. Literally, “below the palace.” The same expression recurs 
further on, The porallel porsre in the “ Chronicles" has “below the 
upper storey,” #2, in the coart or garden of a two-storeyed house, With 
the small proportions assumed by Japanese architecture, cou.veration could 
well be overheard under these conditions, 

5. fe, “take vengearce upon me." 

6G. Aci. by the Emperor's side. 

7. Jistera ow. The etymology of Tsubura is obscure. 

5 For Sogahara see Seet. LXAXV, Note 1. The Foshimi here 
mentioned, which is in Vamato, must not be confounded with the better 
known Fushimi in Yamashiro, The popular etymology of th’s mune (and 
it is to be found in many books) irac.s It to /idd an, oe,“ lying three," 
in connection with the story of a man who “Jay on the mound for three 
years.” Probably fnse-mvaan, “water laid on,” a name perhaps given 
on account of an aquedact or of waler-pipes, was the original designation, 
which has been corrupted. 


‘A 7h 4 Pha 
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[SECT. CXLVI.—EMPEROR AN-KO (PART I1.—PRINCE 
OHO-HATSUSE SLAVS PRINCES KURO-BIKO AND 
SHIRO-nIRO). | ; 
Then Prince Oho-hatsuse,’ who at that time was a lad, 
was forthwith grieved and furious on hearing of this 
event, and went forthwith to his elder brother King Ku- 
robiko,* and said: “They have slain® the Heavenly 
Sovereign. What shall be done?” But King Kurobike 
was not startled, and was of unconcerned heart.4 There 
upon King Oho-hatsuse reviled his elder brother, saying i 
“For-one thing it being the Heavenly Sovereign, for 
another thing it being thy brother, how is thy heart 
without concern ?* What! not startled, but unconcerned 
on hearing that they have slain thine elder brother !"— 
and forthwith he clutched him by the collar, dragged 
him out, drew his sword, and slew him. Again, going 
to his elder brother King Shiro-biko, he told him the 
circumstances as before. The unconcernedness again was 
like [that shown by] King Kuro-biko, [So King Qha- 
hatstuse,] having forthwith clutched him by the collar, 
pulled him along, and dug a pit on reaching Woharida,’ 
buried him as he stood,’ so that by the time he had 
been buried up to the loins, both his eyes burst out, and 
he died.’ 
I. See Sect, CRAAXVIT, Note at, 
2, See Sect, CAXAVIT, Note 6, » 
3}. Literally, @ taken,” 
4. ft. treated. the matter with indifference. a 
4 Literally, “ withoot relying," as if the speaker meant to gay that 
the dead man could mot rely on him for vengeance. _ : 
6 In Yamato. The name scems to mean “new tilled field.” 


7. Written Bi in the text followed hy ‘Moteworl. ‘The other 





reading Bi is untenable, 


= 
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S Io order to account for such an effect from ao appirenily insuf- 
fclent a cause, Moloworl eupposes that after the prince had been made 
td stand wp to the heleht of his loine {nm the p't, the latter was filled 
hy havitig stances thrown into if, whereby his feet and le.» would be 
crushed. 


[SECT. CXLVIL—EMPEROR AN-KO (PART 1V.—DEATH OF 
PRUIXCE MA-VOWA AND OF THE GRANDEE TSUBURA). | 

Again he raised an army and beleaguered the house 
of the Grandee Tsubura, Then [the other side also] 
raised an army to resist the attack,’ and the arrows that 
were shot forth were like unto the falling down of the 
[ears of the] reeds* Thereypon King Oho-hatsuse, using 
his spenr as a staff, peeped in, and said: “Is perchance 
the maiden, with whom I spoke, in this house ?™ Then 
the Grandee Tsubura, hearing these commands," came 
forth himself, and having taken off the weapons with 
which he was girded, did obeisance eight times, and 
said: “The maiden Princess Kara, whom anon thou 
deignedst to woo, is at thy service, Again in addition 
I will present to thee five granaries. (What are called the 
five granarics are pow the gardeners of the five villoges of Kadauraki:*) 
Meanwhile the reason why she does not come out to 
meet thee in person is that from of old down to the 
present time grandees and chiefs have been known to 
hide in the palaces of Kings, .but Kings have not yet 
been known to hide in the houses of grandees.’ There- 
fore I think that, though a vile slave of a grandee’ exert- 
ing his utmost strength in the fight can scarcely conquer, 
yet must he die rather than deserta Prince who, trusting 
in him, has entered into his house.’(” Having thus 
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2a 308 spoken, he again took his weapons and went in again to 
>. fight. Then, their strength being exhausted and their 
[om 


arrows finished, he said to the Prince: "My" hands are 
wounded, and our arrows likewise are finished. We can- 
.— nok now fight. What shall be done?” The Prince 
a replied, saying: If that be so, there is nothing more to 
do. [Do thou] now slay me." So [the Grandee Tsubura] 


<a thrust the Prince to death with his sword, and forthwith 
AM killed himself by cutting off his own head. 
a | : 
_ 1. Literally, “to wait and fig tie," 
a # The character ge, “to come" (here in accordance with English 
*: idiom rendered by “down ") & supposed to be an error, One conjectural 
. emendation of it, viz., WB. would suggest the « plentiful” falling of the 
5 flowers of the reeds, . 
= 3 6d¢., he lifted himself on liploe by leaning on his spear, so as to 
- be able to peep in, 
i” 4. The maiden thos suddenly introduced into the lory is Tsubera's 
daughter Kara, whom it musi he stIppo ed that the Prince had previously 
a been wooin:, 
Su 5+ Or rather, “Imperial words.” The application of the characters 
a al@ to the words of on: who was not yet actually Lwiperor is curivas: 
*\ 6. #e, the places where the five granarics originally were are now 
*) the five villages inhabited by the men who cultivate the Imperial gardens. 
« For Kadzuraki see Sect, LV, Note 1: 


/- Or we may, following Motowori's proposal, take the character fi 
in this clanse in its slightly different acceptation of “subject,” which 
better sults the sense. ‘The parily phonetic warding of the next sentence 
REG shows how the writer was perplexed by the double us: of 
the term. 


§. Qaf, in comparison with a prince of the Imperial family, even a 
gtandec waa but a vile slave. 
 &® The charicter Bd in the original of this passage ARTE is 
corupt. Thut the sente remains clear, and it fs scarcely worth while 
looking abomt for a Probable emendation, Motowori has no salisfacto:y 
Proposal jo make, 
1 The humble character {i “servant” is here wed for the Firs 
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Personal Pronoun, The expression - (842278 {%, here literally rendered 
my hands are all wounded,” is very curious, Motoworl reads it fds 
ohtne, ft “1 have received for suffered from) hurtful hands,” and com- 
pares (wo somewhat similar expressions found in Sect. ALIV (see Note 
33 to thet Sect.) The translater may however point cut that the 
timilarity is mech more apparent in Motowori's 4a#a reading than it ts 
in the Chinese text itself. May not the sense of the present passage 
rather be: “All oor men are wounded ?" for the word 4 (38) * hand,” 
ia frequently used in Japanese,—in compounds at leist,—in the sense cf 
“man, somewhat as it is in English naval, mining, and other technical 
parlance. 


[SECT. CXLVIII.—EMPEROR AN-KG (PART V.—PRINCE 
OHO-HATSUSE SLAYS PRINCE OSHIHA). | 

After this Karu-fukuro,’ ancestor of the Dukes of 
Yama of Sasaki in Afumi,? said [to King Oho-hatsuse]: 
“At Kuta’ [and?] on the moor of Kaya at Wata in 
Afumi, boars and deer are abundant. Their legs as they 
stand are like a moor [covered] with wagi;* the horns 
they point up are like withered trees.” At this time 
time [King Oho-hatsuse], taking with him King Ichi-no- 
be-no-oshiha,made a progress to Afumi, and on reaching 
this moor, cach of them built a separate temporary pal- 
ace to lodge in. Then next morning, before the sun had 
risen, King Oshiha with a tranquil heart rode along on 
his august horse, and, reaching and standing beside King 
Qho-hatsuse’s temporary Palace, said to King Oho- 
hatsuse’s attendants: “Is he not awake yet? He must 309 
be told quickly [that I am come]. It is already day- 
light." He must come to the hunting-ground,” — and 
forthwith urging his horse, he went. forth. Then the 
people who served the august person of King Oho-hatsuse 
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said: “As [King Oshiha] is a violent-spoken" Prince, 
thou shouldst be on thy guard, and likewise it were 
well to arm thine august person,” Forthwith he put on 
armour underneath his clothes, toole and girded on him 
his bow and arrows, rode off on horseback, and in a 
sudden interval setting his horse by the side fof the 
other King's], took out an arrow, shot King Oshiha 
down, forthwith moreover cut his body [to pieces], put 
[them] into a horse's manger, and buried them level 
with the earth, 


1. Th's name has the enrious signification of “ Korean (or Chinese) 
bag." 

2 Afued no Suaki me yama no biey, Comf, Sect. LAIX, Note 46, 

3- This and the following names are altogether obscure, neither is 
it evident whether two places are meant, or only one, The present 
pasape reads at if two were intended, but o little further down the 
author seema to he speaking of but one, 

4. fhe Fedysorum ecules. 

5- Literally, “the night has already finished dawning,” 

OG. Metowori endlearours, mot very successfully, to explain the re of 
this epithet by Prin-e ¢ "ho-Hatsnse’s attendants, As the sequel shows, 
the violence was all on the other side, 


——EE—es 


[SECT, CXLIX.—EMPEROR AN-KG (PART VI—PFLIGHT OF 
PRINCES OHOKE AND WORE)], 

Hereupon King Ichi-no-be's children! King Ohoke and 
King Woke (two Deities), having heard of this affray, fled 
away. So when they reached Karibaw? in Yamashiro and 
Were eating their augus' provisions, an old man with a 
tattooed face came and seized the provisions. Then the 


two Kings said: “We do not grudge the provisions. But 
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who art thou?” He replied, saying: “I am a boar-herd 
in Yamashiro.” So they fled across the River Kusuba," 
reached the land of Harima,’ entered the house of a 
native of that country named Shizhimu,* hid their persons, 
and worked as grooms and cow-herds, 





1. Literally “princes” ($F). Their names apparently signify 
“hig basket" and “littl: bosket.'" 

2 Known in later times as Kaniha and Kabawi, The name signifies 
(if the characters with which it is written may be relied on) “the well 
where the leaves were cat.” 

3. See Sect. LXVI. Note 1. 

4. See Stcl. LX, Nolte 19, 

§. Or Shighimti. Properly the name of a village, it is here used os 

the nome-ofa man The etymology & obscure, 


[SECT, CL.—EMPEROR YU-RIYARU (1.—GENEALOGIES). | 

His Augustness Oho-hatsuse-no-waka-take dwelt in 
the palace of Asakura at Hatsuse,' and ruled the Empire. 
The Heavenly Sovereign wedded Queen Wake-kusaka-be, 
younger sister of King Oho-kusaka (oo children). Again he 
wedded Princess Karu, daughter of the Grandce Tsubura, 
and begot august children: His Augustness Shiraka; 
next his younger sister Her Augustness Princess Waka- 
tarashi (two Deities). 





1, For Hatsuse ste Sect. CXL, Note 8, Several Asskuras are 
named in the pages of thete * Records." ‘That here named is tn 
Varnaio. The name seems to mean “mo ning siore-house," 
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(SECT. CLI.—EMPEROR Yi-RIVAKU (PART 
If.—VARIOUS DEEDS). ] 

50 the Shiraka Clan’ was established as the august 
proxy of Prince Shiraka. Again the Hatsuse-Clan- 
Relainers® were established, At this lime there came 
Over people from Kure. Again the Kahase Retainers’ 
were established. These people from Kure! were lodged? 
at Kure-hara, So the place was called by the name of 
Kure-hara.* 


1, Shiro fy, 

2. Hature-be ne tomire. This Clan was called after the reigning 
Emperor. Remember that the word “Retainers” js here a gentile 
nome," 

3. Ada wo foneri. Anhanse signifies “yiverreach,” and the 
“Chronicles,” under date of the eleventh year of this reiyo, tell a story 
of the appearance of a white cOmomM, to commemorate which this 
family was established. Cormorants, it will be remembered were used 
for catching fish in rivers hence the appropriateness of the nume be- 
stowed on the family in question, 

4. The name given by the early Japanese to Wu (4), an ancient stale 
in Eastern China to the South of the Vang-izo River. In Japanese it 
however, like other names of portions of China, often denotes the whole 
of that country in a somewhat ¥ gue manner, The derivation the word 
Aura is obscure. The most acceptable proposition is that which would 
see in it a corruption of the original Chinese term 1, of which Ge is 
the Sinico-Japanese pronunciation, Put what of the second sylablable re? 

S- The phrase 42% is in this place usal for “ lodged.” 

6. #e, Kure Moor, It is in Yamato, According to the © Chront 
ches,” the former name of the place had been fivnobeema-nu, 
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[SECT CLIL—EMPEROR VU-RIVARU (PART LI.—THE ROOF 
OF THE HOUSE OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTAL 
LORD OF SHIKI. 

In the beginaing, when the Empress! dwelt at Kusaka,* 
[the Heavenly Sovereign] made a progress into Kafuchi 
by way of the Tadagoye* road at Kusaka. Then, on 
climbing to the top of the mountain and gazing on the 
interior of the country, [he perceived that] there was a 
house built with a raised roof-frame.’ The Heavenly 
Sovereign sent to ask [concerning] that house, saying: 
“Whose roof with a raised frame is that?” The answer 
was: "Tt is the house of the great Departmental Lord 
of Shiki." Then the Heavenly Sovereign said: What! 
a slave builds his own house in imitation of the august 
abode of the Heavenly Sovereign !"—and forthwith he 
sent men to burn the house [down], when the Great 
Departmental Lord, with trembling and dread, bowed his 
head," saying: “ Being a slave, I like a slave did not 
understand, and have built overmuch. I am in great 
dread." So the thing that he presented as an august 


offering [in token] of his entreaty was a white dog 3:2 


clothed in cloth,’ and with a bell hung [round its neck]; 
and he made a kinsman of his own, named Koshihaki,’ 
lead it by a string and present it [to the Heavenly 
Sovereign]. So the Heavenly Sovereign ordered them 
to desist from burning [the house]. 





a: Je, Wibod dab, 

z. See Sect. XLIV, Note gt. “The Rusaka here mentionid is that 
in Kafuchi. 

3. From def, “straight” and dorern “to cross," thi beng a 
short cut over the mountams. 

4. ‘The original of this clause is 47 _k 3! fl Bl = me, which bb 


reul defiaiee nw oerve po ow fetes the ari. ‘The éaéacoo (properly 


at, 


F : i 
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datireog? Gi fia) is the name of the uppermo: 





t portion of ihe roof in 
modem Shinta temples, and apparently in mncient times also in houses 
that were not devoted to religions purposes. The difficulty is not with 
the sense, but with the derivation of the word fatnewe gi. Followirg the 
characters with which it is here and elsewhere written, Motoworl secs in 
it a reference to the shape of ihe blocks of wood resembling. “ dried 
bonitoes,” which is the modern signification of Astway, ‘Hut Moribe, in 
his “Examination of Difficult Words,” proposes a deriv.tion which ap- 
proves itself more to the present writer's mind, vie, Lindale soe-gi (SF 
Ay A), “small timbers atop" (se “ Exominstion of Tfficult Woads,” 
0.). Motowori's Commentary, Vol. XLI, PP. t1-14, should be consulted 
for a discussion of the whole question of the use of these frames in 
ancient times, and for the special force to’ be attributed to the word 
“raised” (1) in this passage. 

§- She me ote-apete mati, For Shiki see Sect. LAI, Note 1. 

6. #4, did homble obcisanse by prostrating himself on the ground, 

7 Or, according to the older reading, “This (é., ‘thy command) [is 
to be received with] awe.” mA 

8. Of, “tied with [a sirin, of] cloth.” The translation follows 
Motowori’s interpretation, 

9 The name significs « loin-girded," ge, as may be presumed, 
Ty wearing ai sword,” F 


[SECY. CLI1.—rMPEKoR VU-RIVAKU (PART IV.—HE 
WOOES PRINCESS WAKA-KUSA KA-BE), | 

Forthwith making a progress to the residence of Queen 
Wakakusaka-be, the Heavenly Sovereign sent the dog 
as @ message, saying: “This thing is a strange thing 
which I got to day on the road. So it is a thing to 
woo with,”"—and so saying, sent it in as a present. 
Thereupon Queen Waka-kusaka-be sent to ‘say to the 
Heavenly Sovereign: “It is very alarming that thou 
Shouldst make a progress with thy back to the sun.* So 
I will come up straight [to the capital], and respectfully 








Voi. III. Sect, CLI. 301 


serve thee."* When therefore he returned up and dwelt 
in the palace, he went and stood on the ascent" of that 


mountain, and sang, saying: 
“In the hollow between the nearer and the 
further mountain, this Mount Kusalkabe 
and Mount Heguri, [is] growing the flourish- 
ing broad-leafed bear-oak; at the base 
grow intertwining bamboos; on the top 
grow luxuriant bamboos:—we sleep not 
[now] intertwined like the intertwining 
bamboos, we sleep not certainly like the 
luxuriant bamboos: [but] oh! my beloved 
spouse, with whom [1] shall afterwards 


sleep intertwined !'" 


ane he forthwith sent back a messenger with this 


aon ge 


1. For he ‘had cams from Panieia in the East to Kafoch? in the 
West. 

2, The meaning is; * Thy Majesty most not come to woo me bere, 
aa the direction is unlucky, But I will myself come up straightway to 
the palace to be “thine Empress,” | 

2 The ascent of way up here mentioned is, asaya Motowori, the 
Tadagoye Road, and the mountain is Mount Kosaka, See Sect CLI. 
Notes 2 and 3. 

4 In this Song the Emperor coneoles himself. for the delay in 
his union with Princess Waka-kusaka-be by reflecting that after all she 
will soon be his:—The first half of the poem down to the colon and 
dash is a Pre‘ace to th: rest. Most of the difficult wo.ds occurring in it 
have been explained in previous notes; for the © hrood-leafed bear-rak ™ 
see Sect. LXAXII, Note, 19; ‘for safund-dome, the Pillow-Word by which 
_ Hegeri is preceded in the Jnpanese text, see Sect. LXXXIX, Note 12. 
Atwaée-‘y is corious, for whereaa it properly signifies Kusaka-Tribe,—this 
tribe or family being called after the place where they resided,—the 
place itself came to be renamed after them when the fect of the posterior 
orgin of the family designation had ‘been forgotten. ‘The reason “or the 





als 
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mention in the Preface of the oak-tree, which is not referred to in the 
main text of the poem, is difficult to ascertain, Morib> thinks, however, 
that it is on account of the luxuriance of its foliage whiel, ns if it were 
a Preface with'n the Preface, paves ihe way for the mention of the thick: 
prowing bamboos. ‘The poon ng connection between tashiord-date, * lox- 
trian! bamboos,” and sen! mf 4a wimery, “ we sleep not certainly,” 15 
necessarily obliterat.d in the Englich tranalation, Certainly" mst be 
taken in the sense of  tridisturbedly.” . 

§. ##, a8 may be conjectured, a messenger dispatched to him by 


his mistress, It seems best to suppose the author to represent the Em- 


peror ns not having actually gone to her howse at all, but as having-only 
communicated with her by messenger, 


[SECT CLIV.—EMPEROR Vil-RIVAKU (PART V.—STORY OF 
THE WOMAN AKAWI-KO). ] 

Again once when the Heavenly Sovereign, going out 
for amusement, reached the River Miwa,! there was a 
girl, whose aspect was very beautiful, Washing clothes 
by the river-side. The Heavenly Sovereign asked, the 
girl, [saying]: “ Whose child art thou?’ She replied, 
saying: “My name is Akawi-ko of the Hiketa Tribe.” 
Then he caused her to be told, saying: “ Do not thou 


314,marry a husband. I will send for thee,"—and [with 


these words] he returned to the palace. So eighty years 
had already passed while she reverently awaited the 
Heavenly Sovereign's commands, Thereupon Akawi-ko 
thought: “As. while looking for the [Imperial] com- 
mands, I have already passed many years, and as my 
face and form are lean and withered, there is no longer 
any hope. Nevertheless, if I do not show [the Heavenly 
sovercign] how truly I have waited, my disappointment 
will be unbearable :” — and [so saying] she caused mer- 


- 
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chandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred? and 
came forth and presented [these gifts as] tribute. Thereat 
the Heavenly Sovereign, who had quite forgotten what 
he had formerly commanded, asked Akawi-ko, saying : 
What old woman art thou, and why art thou come 
hither?” Then Akawiko replied, saying: “ Having in 
such and such a month of such and such a year received 
the Heavenly Sovereign's commands, I have been rev- 
erently awaiting the great command until this day, and 
eighty years have past by.» Now my appearance is quite 
decrepit, and there-is no longer any hope. Nevertheless 
I have come forth in order to show and declare my 
faithfulness.” Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign was 
greatly startled [and exclaimed]: “I had quite forgot- 
ten the fornier circumstance; and thou meanwhile, ever 
faithfully awaiting my commands, hast vainly let pass 
by the years of thy prime. This is very pitiful.” In his 
heart he wished to marry her, but shrank from her 
extreme age, and could not make the marriage; but he 
conferred on her an august Song, That Song said: 

“ How awful is the sacred oak-tree, the oak- 
tree of the august dwelling! Maiden of 
the oak-plain |" 

Again he sang, saying : 

“The younger chestnut orchard plain of 
Hiketa:—o si dormivissen cum lla in 
juventa! Oh! how old she has become |" 

Then the tears that Akawi-ko wept quite drenched 
the red-dyed sleeve that she had on." In reply to the 
great august Song, she sang, saying: 

Left over from the piling up of the jewel- 
wall piled up round the august dwelling, 
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—to whom shall the person of the Deity’s 
temple go?” ‘ni | 
Again she sang, saying: 

“Oh! how enviable is she who is in her 
bloom like the flowering lotus,—the lotus 
of the inlet, of the inlet of Kusaka."" | 

Then the old woman was sent back plentifully endowed. | 
So these four Songs are Quiet Songs.” 





1. Mroagawe, [tis the stream which flows part Hatsuse, For 
Miwa see Sect. LXV, Note §, ; 

2. Hiketa-he no Abewi-ko. Hideta is in Yamato, ‘The etymology 
of the word is obscure. Aihewi-40 signifies “red boar ehild: but the 
appropriateness of the name to the woman in the story ii not made to 
appear, 

3. See Sect. XXXVIT, Note 7. 

4- Moribe says that, in this Song, the forgetful Monarch. calls to 
mimi the majestic and awful appearance of the sacred tree in the temple: 
rounds, and is moved by this relicious thonght to repent af bis ne- 
glectful treatment of her whe had so patiently waited for him throazh so 
many year. Motowori, on the contrary, sees in the words nothing niore 
than a comparison of ihe old woman to some sacred tree of [mmemorial 
age, aml the averson felt by the monarch to an union with ber,—The 
oak mentioned (the Aits, Querras myninafolia) is an evergreen specie. 


Both Motewoti and Moribe consider that eviwere Tn the original Japanese 


of this Song should be taken, not oa a Proper name (see Sect. XXVIU, 
Notes 3 and 5), but simply as signifying “a sacred dwelling.” As Miwa 
is mentioned in the earlier part of the story; it might seem. more 
natural to regard avers as hkewiss Leing o Proper Name, Dot the word | 
minors itself signifying © sacred spot,” the difference between the two 
views dora not amount to much, ani it js best to fallow native authority. 
“Oak-plain" (4arhi-hara) means “a place planted with ouk-trees." The 
first sentence of the Song must be looked on asa sort of Preface tothe: 
stconl, . 

5 The first words of this Song down to the colon and dash are a 
Preface to the Sons Proper, whose meaning stumis in need of no ex-- 
Planation.—Moribe durmises that the word tury, “chestnut,” was formerly 
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a general name for all sorts of Traits, somewhat like oar English word 
“Deny.” 

6 The drenching of the sleeve with tears is a common figure in 
Japanese poetry, 

7. Or we might (following Moribe} render thus; # Left over from 
the guarding of the jewel-grove guard at the avgrat dwelling,” ete. 
The amonalng of his Song is far from clear, While Motowori sees In it 
arefcrence to the construction of a wall rowed the grounds of o temple, 
the eiias of the materals for which sacred wall could not, it may be 
presimed, bo applied 10 any profane purpose, Moribe disputes the propri- 
ety of such an interpretation of the word ded/ which, according to him, 

denotes the grove planted in temple-grounds, temples never having yep: 
surrounded Ty walls gach as Motowori assumes the existence of, nor 
even by “hedyes" or “fences,” which is the more usual acceptation 
of the term. Tle thinks, therefore, thit the superficial signification of 
the actin! words of the Song is thet the priest, who has all his life 
been in the service of one particular shrine, cannot desert it for the 
mloration <f same other deity, The undeslying deeper sugnificance of the 
little poem iv in cither case the ssmet Akawi-ko had, during her long 
waiting of cighly years, remained irne to her first love the Emperor. 
For every reason it had been impossible for her ever to give her affie- 
tlons to another, and she had now come up to the cap tal to demonstrate 
jo him who had forgotten ber the unchangeable nature of her feelings. 

& “Tits pretty little poem & too clear to need any comment. Moribe 


supposes that some lotuses brought from Kesaka may have been SON 


the presents made by Akawi-ko to the Emperor, In the original Japa- 
nese the reference to the Jotuses comes first, os a sort of preface to the 
rest of the poem. The laws of English construction necessitate its being 


put last in the translation. 
9. See Sect. CAXTV, Note 19, 


[SECr. CLY.—EMPEROR Vi-RIVARU (PART VI.—HE 
MARES A PROGRESS TO YESHINL). ] 


When the Heavenly Sovereign made a progress to the 
palace of Yeshinu, there was on the bank of the Yes 
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hinu river a girl of beautiful appearance. So having 
wedded this girl, he returned to the Palace, Afterwards, 
when he again made a progress to Yeshinu, he halted 
where he had met the girl, and in that place raised a 
great august throne? seated himself on that august 
throne, played on his august lute, and made the maiden 
dance. Then he composed an august Song on account 
of the maiden's good dancing, That Song said: 

“Oh! that the maiden dancing to the lute- 
playing of the august hand of the Deity 
seated on the throne might continue for 
ever |” 


I, See Sect. XLVI, Note 5. 

2, See Sect. CXII, Note 2. 

3 ©6This Song presents no difficulties. In it the Emperor speaks of 
himself as o Deity, and is enthusiastically praised Ly the commenialor 
Moribe for so doing, : 


[SECT. CLVI.—EMPEROR VU-RIVAKU (PART VIL—THE 
HORSE-FLY AND THE DRAGON-FLY). | 
When forthwith he made a progress to the Moor of 
Akidzu,' and augustly hunted, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sat on an august throne. ‘Then a horse-fly bit his 
august arm, and forthwith a dragon-fly came and ate 
up’ the horse-fly, and flew [away]. Thereupon he com- 
posed an august Song. That Song said; 
“Who is it tells in the great presence that 
game is lying on the peak of Womuro at 
Mi-yeshinu? Our Great Lord, who tran- 
quilly carries on the government, being 
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seated on the throne to await the game, a 
horse-fly alights on and stings the fleshy 
part of his arm fully clad in a sleeve of 
white stuff, and a dragon-fly quickly eats 
up that horse-fly. That it might properly 
bear its name, the land of Yamato was 
called the Island of the Dragon-Fly.™ 
So from that time that moor was called by the name 3" 
of Akidzu-nu.* ; 





1. Ade. See Note 4 to this Section, 

2, Of, “bit.” 

3. The signification of the greater portion of this Song is clear 
enough, and is sufficiently explained by the context. ‘The word “who” 
however admits of two interpretations, Motowori taking it to signify 
*aome one,” whereas Moribe, keeping the literal meaning of “ who?" 
sees in it an angry exclamation of the monarchs at having been brought 
out to the hont under cxaggeraicd promisss of game. !Foware omecons 
“little cave," but ia here a proper name. Wi-pesdine is a form of the 
word Yoshino which is frequently met with in poetry, the syllable ai 
being probably, as Mabuch| tells ax in his “Commentary on the Collect- 
fon of a Myriad Leaves," equivalent to ma, and [therefore simply an 
«Ornamental Prefix.” "The phrase # trinqguilly carries on the government” 
represents the Japanese yonunfsivali, the P.llow-Wonl for ma ga ode- 
dit, “our Great Lord,” which latter phrase descriptive of the Sovercign 
is here put into the Sovercign’s own mouth, “Of white stuff, sunetabe 
ne, is another Pillow-Word. The only real diffeulty in this Song meets 
os in the interpretation of its concluding sentence. The meaning ap- 
parently intended to b= conveyed is that it was in order to prove itself 
worthy of its name that the dragon-fly performed the loyal deed which 
forms the subject of the tale. Hat if so, the author forgets that it was not 
the dragon fly that was called after Japan, but Japan that was called after 
the dragon-ily (féfdeesiima, Dragon-fy-Island,” from adrdsw, “dragon. 
fy"), What should be the point of the whole poem therefore fails of 
application, The name “ Island of the Dragon-Fly" has already appeare:| 
in Sect. V (Note 26). 

4. f2., Drgon-Fly Moer. Set Motowori's remarka in his © Exami- 
nation of the Synonyms fer Japan," p. 26, 





- 
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[secr, CLVIL. “EMPEROR VU-RIYAKU (PART VII.—ADVENTUKE 
WITH A WILD BoaR).] 

‘Again once the Heavenly Sovereign made a progress 
up to the summit of Mount Kadzuraki! Then a large 
[wild] boar ran out When the Heavenly Sovereign 
forthwith shot the boar with a whizzing barb,* the boar, 
furious, came towards him roaring.” So the Heavenly 
Sovereign, alarmed at the roaring, climbed up to the 
top of an alder. Then he Sang, saying : 

“The branch of the alder-tree on the op- 
portune mound which I climbed in my 
flight on account of the terribleness of the 
roaring of the boar, of the wounded boar, 
Which our great lord who tranquilly 
carries on the government had been 
pleased to shoot !* 





1.. See Sect. LV, Note 

2. hee Sect. XXII, Note, 7. | 
3 ‘This is the sense attributed by the commentators to ihe obscure 
word wedi, which seems to be only found written phonetically, 

4 Our author cannot be right in atteil ting this Song toodhe Em- 


yeror, and we need not hesitate to accepl the different verdien of the - 


sory given in the Parallel passsve of the “ Chronicle," where the 
Monarch, 43 might be expected from all the other details that have been 
Preserved concerning him, bravely faces the boar, while it in one of his 
atiendants who runs away and climbs a tree to he out of danger, and 


afterwards composes these lines. “This Song is a good instance of what 


Mr. Aston (io bis “Grammor of ihe Japanese Written Language,” 2nd 


Edit, p. 194) has sail tone: ming some of the short poems of a later | 


date: * These sentences are Hol statements of fact; they merely picture 


to the mind a state of things without making any assertion “respecting. 
i." Herz we, 2s it were, simply see the frightened courtler sitting 
breathless and terrified arm‘ the branches of the alder, and the whole 
corer tie. Rveanitig of an exclaination,, The \cem arian sendared 
“opportune mound." is the only word in the text which raises any dif 
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ficuliices of interpretation.  Moribe's excgesis has here been followed. 
According to the older view it signifies “ barren motad, For the words 
“our great Jord who tranquilly carries on the government” see Sect, 
CLVI, Note 5. 


(SECT, CLVIT.—EMPEROR YU-RIVAKU (PART IX.—REVELATION 319 


‘OF THE GREAT DEITY OF KADZURAKI, LORD OF 
ONE WORD). | 

Again once, when the Heavenly Sovereign made a 
progress up Mount Kadzuraki, the various officials’ were 
all clothed in green-stained garments with red cords that 
had been granted to them, At that time there were 
people ascending the mountain on the opposite mountain 
acclivity quite similar to the order of the Heavenly 
Monarch’s retinue. Again the style of the habiliments 
and likewise the people were similar and not distin- 
quishable* Then the Heavenly Sovereign gazed, and sent 
to ask, saying: “ There being no other king in Yamato 
excepting myself, what person goeth thus?” The style 
of the reply again was like unto the commands of a 
Heavenly Sovereign, Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, 
being very angry, fixed his arrow [in his bow], and the 
various officials all fixed their arrows [in their bows |. 
Then those people also all fixed their arrows fin. their 
bows]. So the Heavenly Sovereign again sent to ask, 
saying: “ Then tell thy name. Then let each of us tell 
his name, and [then] let fly his arrow.” Thereupon 
[the other] replied, saying; As I “was the first to be 
asked, I will be the first to tell my name. I am the 
Deity who dispels with a word the evil and with a word 
the good,—the Great Deity of Kadzuraki, Lord of One 
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320 Word."” The Heavenly Sovereign hereupon trembled, 
a and said: “I reverence [thee], my Great Deity. I 
a understood not that thy great person would be reveal- 
7 ed;"“—and having thus spoken, he, beginning by his 
pee great august sword and likewise bow and arrows, took 
oe off the garments which the hundred officials had on, and 
or. worshipfully| presented them [to the Great Deity]." 
“sind : Then the Great Deity, Lord of One Word, clapping his 
hands," accepted the offering. So when the Heavenly 
Sovereign made his progress back, the Great Deity came 
down the mountain, and respectfully escorted him to the 
' entrance” of the Hatsuse mountain, So it was at that 
time the Great Deity Lord of One Word was revealed. 
4 SS SS SS oe 5 eee 
., I. Literally, “the hundred officials.” ‘This Chinese phrase has been 
| met with before in the “Records,” ond recurs in this Section. 
An 2. The original hos the character 4, out of which it is hard to 
7 moke ssnse. Motowori's proposal to consider it pot by error for gi, hes 
hy therefore bean adopted, though the translator feels by bo Mmcans sure tliat 
So it is a happy one. According to the strict Chinese sense of 4a, it would 
; tot ft with this passage any beiter than 4; but in Japanese we may 
be justified in undersianding 4: @] to mean “ not distinguishable.” 
3. In the original: 7 4% Bt ti —- TRE Ge aM 
RMS —R ASK H . The import of the obscure expression 
“ dispelling with a word the good is nol rendered much more intelligible 
hy Motowori’s attempt to explain it, For Kadzurski see LV, Note. 1. 
| 4. Literally, “that there would be a present (or manifest) great 
.- a peron,” 
x. 5 fey he kept nothing for himself, hut from his awn sword and 
2 | beow anrl aiTows down cit) the Ceremonial parents in which his followers 


were clad, gave every thing to the god. 

6 In token of joy, says Motowori. 

7. The characters gps, rendered Ly “came down the mountain,” 
are evidently the reenli of & Copyist's carclesiness, The translation fol- 


lows Mctowori’s proposal to emend tha text to BE ly a. 
8. Literally “ rroath.” | 
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[SECT. cLix.—EMrrRor ya- -RIVAKU (PART X.—THE MOUND Cee | 
OF THE METAL SPADE). ] . 
Again when the Heavenly Sovereign made a progress 
to Kasuga to wed Princess Wodo,' daughter of the 
Grandee Satsuli of Wani? a maiden met him by the < 
way, and forthwith sccing tle Imperial progress, ran and 
hid on the side of a mound. So he composed an august 
Song. That august Song said: Bs 
— Oh the mound where the maiden is: . 
hiding! Oh for five hundred metal spades! 
_ then might [we] dig her out !"* | 
So that mound was called by the name of the Mound 32! 
of the Metal Spade.‘ 
Ts Wodeéime The significgtion this name is obscure, 
2. IWant ne SatmAt no emi, For Wong see Sect. UXM, Note 11, 
Sutectt ts the old Japanese name of the fifth moon, 
3% Moribe thus poraphrases this Song: “The Monarch had met a 
girl carrying “a spade in her hand, and a8 she was beautiful, wished to 
address her; bot she ran off and hid om the hill-side, leaving her spade 
behind her. His words express a desire for five hundred spades like hers, 
with which to break down the hillside and dig her out... It is in 
joke thot he talks of the maiden who was.on the offer fife of the hill 
aa being deer it." ‘That in ancient times all dignsing: implements were 
not made of metal will be scen by referemee to Sect, CXXIV, Note 6 
te Kanal we wake; 


[secr. CLX.— EMPEROR vi-Rivaku (PART 
XL—THE LEAF IN THE cup). ] 
Again when the Heavenly Sovereign made a copious + 
feast under a hundred-branching fsvés-tree’ at Hatsuse, | 
a female attendant from Mihe* in the land of Ise lifted 
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up the great august cup, and presented it to him. Then 
from the hundred-branching #swé/-tree there fell a leaf 
and Hoated in the great august cup. The female atten- 
dant, not knowing that the fallen leaf was floating in 
the cup, did not desist from presenting” the great august 
liquor to the Heavenly sovereign, who, perceiving the 
leaf floating in the cup, knocked the female attendant 
down, put his sword to her neck, and was about to cut 
off her head, when the female attendant spoke to the 
Heavenly Sovereign, saying: “Slay me not! There is 
something that I must say to thee: and forthwith she 
sang, saying : 

“The palace of Hishiro at Makimuku is a 
palace where shines the morning sun, a 
palace where glistens the evening sun, a 
palace plentifully rooted as the root of the 
bamboo, a palace with spreading roots like 
the roots of the trees, a palace pestled with 
oh! eight hundred [loads of] earth. As for 
the branches of the hundred-fold flourishing 
‘suki-tree growing by the house of new 
licking at the august gate [made of] 
chame@cyparis [wood], the ppermost 
branch has the sky above it, the middle 
branch has the east above it, the lowest 
branch has the country above it. A leaf 
from the tip of the uppermost branch falls > 
against the middle branch ; 4 leaf from the 
tip of the middle branch falls against tlre 
lowest branch: a leaf from the tip of the 
lowest branch, falling into the oil floating 
in the fresh jewelled goblet which the maid 


ee es ee ee Se eee ee 
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of Mihe ts lifing up, all [goes] curdle- 
curdle, Ah! this is very awful, August 
Child of the High-Shihing Sun! The 
tradition of the thing, too this!" 


So on her presenting this Song, her crime was 323 


pardoned, Then the Empress sang. Her Song said; 
“Present the luxuriant august liquor to the 
august child of the high-shining sun, who 
is broad like the leaves, who is brilliant 
like the blossoms of the broad-foliaged five 
hundred [-fold branching] true camellia- 
tree that stands growing by the house 
of new licking in this high metropolis. of 
Yamato, on this high-timbered mound of 
the metropolis. The tradition of this thing, 
too this!” 
Forwith the Heavenly Sovereign sang, saying : 
“The people of the great palace, having put 
on scarfs like the quail-birds having put 
their tails together like wactails, and con- 
' gregated together like the yard-sparrows, 
may perhaps to-day be truly steeped in 
liquor—the people of the palace of the 
high-shining sun. The tradition of the 
thing, too, this.” 


These three Songs are Songs of Heavenly Words? gee 


50 at this copious feast this female attendant from Mihe 
was praised and plentifully endowed, 





1. Said to be scarcely distincuishable from the Kevaki (Zelhowa bec , 
2, See Sect, LAXNXEX, Note 7. bes a 
3. Literally. “ still presented.” 


Ps 
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4- To understand the allusion at the beginning of this Song to the 
Palace of Wishiro at Makimukn, which had been the residence of the 
Emperor Kei-ko (see Sect. LXXVI, Note 1), it must be known that in 
the account of the reign of that monarch as given in the “Chronicles” 
there isa story which, like that in the text, tums on carelessness in 
dealing with a goblet,—carelessness which Kei-ko graciously pa dane. 
Moreover the scese of the incident here related was in the immediote 
neighbourhood of the old palace of Hishiro, ‘There was therefore a 
deohle feason for referring to that Jlace; amd the mnder-cuorrect of insin- 
uition is, that as Kei-ko in the oldew/time forgave the courtiers who 
forgot ‘his goblet, will not the pressnt Savereicn forgive the maid of 
Mihe for Jetting a leaf fall into his? The pottess, aller describing the 
splendour aril solidity of the Imperial abode, passes on to a mention of 
the luxuriant and many-brinching /anéy-tree growing near“ the houss of 
new licking,” #2, the sacted hall where the Sovereign perlormed each. 
year the ceremony of tasting the first-fraits of the larvest. The “gale” | 
may cither be taken in ils literal atcepintion, of else regarded az used 
hy metonymy for the palace jiself, The description of that which the 
middle and lowest branches  huve above them” is somewhot obscure, 
and perhaps the words should not be too strictly pressed for a perfectly 
rational meaning, their chief we being as metrical pasallelisms, The 
supposition of the commentators is however that the poctess, in speaking. 
of this immense tree, meant to say that the middle branch (or liranelies) 
spread eastward, and the lowest branches westwanl, Next we are tuld 
of the fall of the fatal leaf into the oil, ie, into the liquor, contained in 
the Imperial goblet; and the poctesa, before acknowledging the awfulaess 
of her misdemeanour, skilfully brings in an allusion ta the Japanese 
acco. Of the creation, when the drops that fell from the Spear asec 
by the creator and. creatrix Teanagi and Izanami to make the brine “ go. 
cunle-cundle" did very good work indeed: for they were piled up 
apd became the first-formed island for (he Japanese archipelago (see Sect. + 
N11): for drops to fall down, or for lesves to fail into drops (of wine), 
tust therefore surely be a good omen rather than a crime, Conformably — 
with the hesitating sature of her allusion, the maiden leaves it quite un- 
certain what is concelved of o» “ going curdle-cundle - in the prese ro 
instance. In fact, neiiler must the thought be pressed tow far, nor the 
senlence searched too rigorously from a grammatical poitit of view, 
Such intentional vagueness is ane of the specific characteristics of a great 
Gcal of the poetry of Japan, The words «the tiadition of the thing, 


§ 
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too, this!", which conelode the porm, are obecure in another and more 
wual sene+ but, having been already treated of in Note 4 to Sect. XXIV, 
| they i not detain ui here, ‘They do not affect the sense of the rest 
of the poem, ‘Iwo points more remain to be noticed: one is that the 
word Mile ‘and Ad me md dele ( cugust fale of chamecnyparis ") ore ete 
pectively preceded Ly the Fillow-Words ariginn we, whose signification 
is disputed, and matisoéy, which. significs “splitting true trees,” the 
other, that the orizinal of the word “listens " near the commencement 
of the poem only fais thal sense if, following Moribe, we Mlentify 4t-cedern 
wih d-depercters, As it stands, the word inderw lends itsell more 
nalurally to the interpretation of + sets." But the logical difficulty of 
‘aceopling. the phrase “where the sun sets" in such a context, where on 
the contrary some pPlrase of yoo! omen is alone appropriate, scems greater — 
than the philological difficulty of deriving Aigatera by a process of con- 
traction from Adugayatere, ‘Ihe designation of the Emperor or Heir 
Apparent by the tithe of “angust chikd of the high-shising sun” hay been 
met with before, and needs no explanation when the solar ancestry 
‘claimed by the Jopancse monorcls is called to mind. | 

The gst of this Song, which must be supposed to be addressed to 
the female atlendant, is simply: "Present the goblet full of liquor to 
the Emperor.’ ‘—In accordance with the rules of Japanese construction the 
Amperstive “ present,” which is the chief Verb of the sentence, comes 
last, and is preceded hy the comparison of the Memarch ta the leaves 
‘and flowers of the camellla-tree, while the comparatively uuleportant 
words deteyibing the posit’on of the tice come ot the beginning, Thus 
ino literal Englsh translation the climax is nceessarily spoilt through: 
the revenalof ihe order of the wornls. The “ broad-leafed camellia” has 
already appeared in Sect. CAXILI, Note £1, the “house of new licking” 
bas been explained in the note immediately proceeding the present one, 
and the incomprehensible concluding cxe’amation has been discussed in 
Sect. NAXIV, Note 4: The “high. metropolis" of Yamato is of course 
the then capital. ‘There is however some dvobt whether the word tithe. . 
chi, whieh is here thos rendered, should not rather be considered ay a 
proper name, The expreision do-dedarn, rendere) * bigh-timbered," is 
also doubifal, Motowori interprets it simply as “slightly high.” Moribe 
seems right in explaining the word frwfasa to mean “a mound.” - 

6, This Song is here out of place, and is supposed by Motowori fo 
have been composed, not by the Emperor, bot by some coat lady who 
was absent from the feast. The meaning simply is: “Ah yes, "tis to- 
day that the cout ladies are “drinking thelr ll of rice-liquor [,-and 
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would that I were with them] !"—The picture here presented of the 


matners of the court is not attractive; but the comparison of the l[adies" 


appearance with that of var‘ous binds is quaint, ‘The commentators tell 
us that the the appropriatencss of the use of the word * scaris ™ as 
applied to the quail lies in the peculiar plumage of that bird, which 
makes it look as if it had a scarf on, # Having put their toils together” 
means “standing with their trains in a row.” The epithet © yard ™ ap. 
plied to the sparrows paints the habits of that bird, The words “ great 
palace" are in the original preceded by the Fillow-Word wromhidl ma, 
whose signification is disputed. After Lines 
Ach moa da ag 
Shawl datetprnae, 
rendered “may perhaps to day he truly steeped in liquor," Moribe would 
like to consider the lines 
“ism ma Aone 
Shetdbat nett ctioey dep. aes, 
it, “may perhaps to-morrow be truly steeped in liquor’ to have ‘been 
accidentally omitied. There is no doubt but that thelr insertion would 
add to the effect of the poem from the Point of view of style. 

7 MK, read amrc-Aoie-rtr. This expression is oltogether obscure, 
and the commentators differ in their interpretations of it, Mabochi, 
following the characters, sees in them an allusion to the wo.ds “august 
child of the Ligh-shining sun" which recurs in cach of the three Songs 
thus bracketed together. Motowori thinks that «inadote should be ree 
arded as standing for maeri-goo (ip Hi)“ surplos words,” in allusion to 
the meaningless refrain with which the Songs in question terminate. 
Other Songs, howeve+, which end in the same manner, are not thus 
designated, Moribe's exegesis, though founded on Motowori’s is preferable 
to it. Accepting aw-defo as a contraction of amari-cite, he would take 
the second half of the compound in the sense of «4 things,” not “ wo:ds” 
(4% not FR), and regard the whole as signifying that the Songs were 
composed or sung after the conc'usion of the actual feast, Against this 
view must be set the fact that the Chinese charact-rs lend it no support. 
The transfator, has, os tual when in doubt, preferred to adhere to the 
Stnse given by the chara-ters. 


iz 
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[SECT. CLXILEMPEROR YO-RIVAKU (PART XIl.—SONGS BY 
THE EMPEROR AND PRINCESS WODO). ] 

On the day of this copious feast the Heavenly Sove- 
reign, when Princess Wodo of Kasuga’ presented to him 
the great august liquor, sang again, saying ; 

“Oh! the grandee's daughter holding the 
excellent flagon! [If] thou hold the ex- 
cellent flagon, hold it firmly! Hold it quite 
firmly, more and more firmly, child holding 
the excellent flagon."™” 


This is a Cup Song.” Then princess Wodo presented 326 


a Song. That Song said: 

“Would that I were [thou,] the lower board 
of the arm-rest whereon our great lord 
who tranquilly carries on the government 
stands leaning at morn, stands leaning at 
eve! Oh! mine elder brother! 

This is a Quiet Song. 

1, Ages wo MWoedo-dime, See Sect. CLIX. Note 1. 

2. ‘This Song is simply a reiterated and playful injunction to the 
maiden to hold firmly the fagon containing the intoxicating liquor; and 
Motowori is, 25 Morib: remarks, pulting more in'o the words than they 
are really meant to convey, when he saya that they imply previ on the 
Monarch's part.—The English words “ grandee's daughter” represent the 
Japanese emi mo cmina, a somewhat remarkable expression, which is 
interpreted by Motowori to signify “altendant maiden.” The translator 
prefers the view propounded in Moribe’s comment on this Song, and has 
therefore adopted it. “The expression is in the original preceded by the 
untianslatable Pillow-Word eaaserntu (Moribe reads the last syllable 
with the wigedj—gw). The worl rendered “excellent flagon™ is Ag-qari, 
the fust element of the compound being explained by the commentators 
in the sense of “excellent,” Le. “big,” while the second is the same as 
the modern worl fare, “a cask." In ancient times, however, the sig- 
nifeation of fra of fare wasZthat of a vessel to pour liquor from, not 
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more and more firmly represent the Japanese shite-gutade yagatotn 
according to Moribe’s exegesis, Motowori's interpretation of them in the 
sense of ai [take the] bottom Grimly acd the top firwily TT is tess pecepit- 
able, | = 
3 Thaw does the editor of 1687, who is followed by Moribe, — 
/ Understand the orivinal expression witty. Motawori's interpretation, — 
“Floating Seog," seems less good, so SET 
4- 50 enamoured is the maidea of the Sovereign that she would. 
fain be even the board of the arm-rest on which he Teans,—The expres- 
Son ‘lower board” Js misltadinip, for it refers simply to the self-evident ae 
fact that the board forming ‘the top of the little low table wed agen 
arm-rest by one squatting on his mat is below the arm, as whose sopport. 
it serves. The words “ stands leaning “ must probably he understood to. 
signify “sits” or squats leaning.” ‘Fhe expression “ our great lord who 
tranquilly carries on the government”. js m frequently recurrize periplurasis. 
for the word “ Emperor," and has been explained in Sect. LAXXVE i 
Note 4. The words “at morn” and “at eve” are literally in the 
original “at morning. doors and «pt evening doors," the referee being 
fo the fact that the doors of a house are respectively opened and closed | 
in the early morning and at nightfall, ‘The exclamation © Oh! mine i 
elder brother" is cddressed to the beanl ef the arm-rest. Conf. the first — 
Song in Sect LXXNXIX, where Yamato-take apostrop izes a pine-tree in 
the same tesms. f 


to Store liquor in,—ice., a flagon, not aeazk. The words "quite firmly, 
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327 (SECT. CLXIL—EMPEROR vo-RIVAKL (PART XUL—HIS AGE 
AND PLACE OF BURIAL.)] | 
The Heavenly Sovereign's august years were one 
hundred and twenty-four. His august mausoleum is at 
Takawashi in Tajihi' in Kafuchi. — - 





1. For Tajihi see sl. CARMI, Note 4. Fakemack signifies 4 high: ow 
eagle.” - - <9 : ‘i os 
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[SECT. CLXIIl.—EMPEROR SEI-NEI (PART 1.—SEARCH FoR 
A SUCCESSOR TO HIM). ] 

His Augustness Shiraka-no-oho-yamato-ne-ko dwelt at 
the palace of Mikakuri at Ihare,) and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign had no Empress, and likewise 
no august children. So the Shiraka-Clan*® was established 
as his august proxy, So after the Heavenly Sovereign's 
decease, there was no King to rule the Eimpire.. There- 
upon, on enquiry [being made] for a King who should 
rule the sun's succession, Oshinumi-no-iratsume,* another 
name for whom was Princess Thi-toyo, younger sister of 
Prince Ichinobe-oshiha-wake,' [was found to be] residing 
at the palace of Tsunusashi at Takaki in Oshinumi in 
Kadzuraki." 








1. For [hare ace Sect, XLII Note 26, Afba-dnrd signifies “jar- 
chesnut." 

2. Sirndade 

3 In Sect. CXXXI (Noie 7) this name appear as Altre -mo- 
tratmene, Both reo! and Ovbinwed ore suppoted td be names of 
places. The latter is the name of a district in Yamato. Its etymology 
is obscure. For Jni-foyo see Sect. CXXXI, Note & 

4. See Sect. CXXXI (Note, 5), where however the title’ of conde 
(* Lord") is omitted. . 

§- For Agwenrzti sce Scet. LV, Note 1 and for Oshinumi see Note 
3 ta the present Sect. 7idaés seems to signify “high castle," while 
Tiwnwsaské is obscure. (See Mutowori's remarks on these two names in 
Vol. XLII, p. 3 of his Commentary.) 


[SECT. CLXIV.—EMPEROR SEI-NEI (PART 1I1.—PRINCES OfOKE 
AND WOKE ARE DISCOVERED.) |] 

Then Wodate, Chief of the Mountain Clan,’ when ap- 

pointed governor of the land of Harima, arrived just at 
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328 [the time of] a rejoicing for the new cave of an inhabi- 


fant called Shizhimu.* Hereupon, when the feasting and 
the drinking were at their height, they all danced in 
turn, So two young children? [employed] to light the 
fire sat beside the furnace These young children were 
made to dance. Then one of the young children said: 
“Do thou the elder brother dance first.” ‘The elder 
brother likewise said: “ Do thou the younger brother 
dance first.” When they thus yielded to each other, the 
people who were met together laughed at their manner 
of yielding to cach other.” So at last the elder brother 
danced, [and when he had] finished, the younger when 
about to dance chanted, saying: 

"On the bamboos on the mountain-slopes, 
behind which are hidden as soon as they 
appear my warrior-mate’s sword, on whose 
hilt red earth was daubed, for whose cord 
red cloth was cut, and his red flags that 
were set up! :—Beggarly descendatts of 
King Ichinobe-no-oshiha, august child of 
the Heavenly Sovereign Tzaho-wake, who 
ruled the Empire as it were cutting the 
[bamboos') roots and bending down their 
extremitics, and like playing on an cight- 
stringed lute {"" 


329 «Then forthwith Chief Wodate, starting at the sound 


wy ee 


, 


[of these words], and rolling off his couch,’ drove away 
the people of the cave: and having set the two" princes 
[one] on his left knee and [the other] on his right and 
wept and lamented, he collected the people together, and 
having built a temporary palace, and set [the two princes] 





Vol, TO. Seet, crxiv. ati 


to dwell in that temporary palace, he sent a courier up 
[to the capital]. Thereupon their aunt, Queen Ihi-toyo, 
delighted to hear [the news], made them come up to the 
palace. 





1. Vaota-de ato mirosifteodate, Youade has already appeared, 
Io-dete signifies “small shield.” 

2. For this mame see Sect. CALIX Note §. A similar festival at 
the inavguration of a new cave is mentioned in Sect, LAXX. 

3. Motowori's vain allempts to reconcile the dates with this state. 
meot of I'vinces Ohoke and Woke being “young children” at whis time, 
after an interval of two reigns since the death of their father, will- be 
found in Vol. XL, pp. 10-11, of his Commentary. 

4. #, as the commentators suppote, a place of vessel holding a 
light with which to kindle other lights for the feast. The word can 
scarcely here have its common signification of a “ kitchen-range." 

5. fe, at the fact of their being so courteous to cach other, 

7- ‘This so-called “chant,"—it is not a Song, becawse mol int meire, 
amd is accordingly not transcribed syllabically,—is at first sight so dif- 
healt as to sezm to defy translation, and io make the student apply to 


the whole of his interpretation Motowori’s closing remark on his exepesis 


of one of the phrases coniained in it,—*ihis is mere guees-work, ond 
the text demands further consideration.” A little inspection shows, how- 
ever, that the drift of the words is by no means so imserutab'e as its 
partly ideographic and parily phonetic transcription makes it appear, 
The first part down to the colon and dash is a “Preface " to the second, 
the “Pivot joining the two parts in the original Japanese being the 
word “bamboos.” ‘The laws of English contiriction unfortunately do not 
admit of the force of the orginal, which entirely depends on the position 
of the words, being rendered into our language. The appropriateness of 
the Preface to the body of the chant rests on the consideration that the 
érigh? articles mentioned in it, viz, the sword painted ond decorated 
with red streamers (or perhaps tied on with a red sash) and also the red 
Lanners are easily Aivien behind the thick leaves of @ baniboo-grove, just 
as the Imperial origin of the two young Princes was hidden beneath 
the vile office which they filled in Shizhimu's household. The clatse 
“cutting the [bamboos’] roots and lending down their extremities" forms 
the chief diffealty. Indeed the word “roots” is supplied by Moto. 
worl, and kis interpretation of the phrase is merely tentative. We may, 
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however, until some better exp'anation is offered, see in it a reference to 
the energetic manner in which the Empire was miled. by the young 
princes’ grandfather, the Emperor Teaho-wake (i-chiti), or else perhaps by 
their father Tehinobe-na-Oshilia. ‘his latter view ia preferred by Moto- 
worl, thotigh according to the history Ichittobe-no-oshilin never actually 
ascended the throne, The position of the Verb “ruled in the Japanese 
teat permits of either Interpretation, The comparison of the government 
of the Empire to playing on a lute is poeiical ond appropriate. It 
should be noticed that in the Japanese text the construction of the 
sentence forming the main body of the chant is the reverse of what it is 
made to appear to be in the translation. The words “ heggarly descen- 
dants” by which, as a climax, the singer reveals his own and hiv 
brother's illustrious deseent, therefore come last of all and prodcce on 
Wedate the startling effect which we read of in the next sentace, 

7 (+, “seat.” In ancient times esch person in a mom. sal on & 
special mat, and it is that small mat which is here meant, 

%. The Numeral is accompanied by the Auxiliary Aandine, properly 
weed for gods and coddrsses, 


[SECT. CLXV.—EMPEROR sEI-Ner (PART,—THE 
GRANDEE SHIBI)."] 

So when the government of the Empire was about to 
be assumed, the Grandee Shibi,? ancestor of the Grandees 
of Heguri,’ mixed in the Songs, and took the hand of 
the beautiful person whom His Augustness Woke was 
about to wed. This maiden was a daughter of one of 
the Headmen of Uda, and her name was Ofuwo." Then 
His Augustness Woke likewise mixed in the Song-Hedge.* 
Thereupon the Grandee Shibi sang, saying : 

(iv) “The further fin of the roof of the 
great palace is bent down at the 
corer," 

When he had thus sung, and requested the conclusion 
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of the Song, His Augustness Woke sang, saying: 
(v) “It is on account of the great carpenters 338 

awkwardness that it is bent down at 
the corner,"” 

Then the Grandee Shibi sang again, saying : 

(viii) “ The great lord, on account of the mag- 
nanimity of his heart, does not enter 
and stand in the eight-fold hedge of 
branches of the child of a grandee.” 

Hereupon the Prince sang again, saying : 

_(i) “ Looking on the breakers of the briny 

current, ] see my spouse standing by 
the fin of the tunny that comes 
sporting.” 

Then the Grandee Shibi, getting more and more angry, 
sang, saying : 

(ix) “ [Though] the eight-fold hedge of bran-~ 

ches of the Prince the Great Lord be 
made fast at eight places, be made fast 
all round, "tis a hedge that shall be cut, 
‘tis a hedge that shall be burnt.” 

Then the Prince again sang, saying: 

(ii) “Oh fisherman that spearest the tunny, 
the great fish! He being [there], thou 
must be sad at heart, tunny-spearing 
fisherman!" 

Having thus sung, the feast was concluded at dawn, 332 
and they all retired. Next morning the two Deities,” 
His Augustness Ohoke and His Augustness Woke, took 
counsel, saying: “All the people of the Court go to 
Court in the morning, and assemble at Shibi's gate at 
noon, So" Shibi must surcly now be sleeping, and 
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333 moreover there will be nobody at the gate. So unless 
it be now, it were hard to plot against him," — and 
a forthwith they at once raised an army, and beleaguered 


. the house of the Grandee Shibi, and slew him. 

4 — = 3 } 
ee 1 The student should compare the version of the story in this 
vr 


Seel. with that given in the “Chronicles of Japan," where ft is placed 
some years Jater at the commencement of the reign of the Emperor 
Mu-retsy, and not only do many of the «details disagree, but the arrange- 
Ment and gumber of the Sons is different. —It is impossible to make a 
consistent whole out of ihe slory as here piven; so, while noticing tlhe 
linguistic peculiarities of each of the Songs in the order in which they. 
appear in the present text, the translator has thought it advisahls,9fol- 
lowing Moribe, to give in Note 12 a consistent scheme of interpretation 
for the whole. The small Roman numbers placed in brackets at the 
cominencement of each Song indicate its place in the text as restored by 
Moribe. 

2. By one or other of the two Princes Ohoke aml Woke. Each," 
we are afterwards tald, “ceded the Empire to the other,” and J there: 
fore remained for some time enecettain which was to be the Sovereign, 

4 Addi ne emi, In some of the Songs thal follow there Is a play 
) on the identity of this name with that of the tunny-fsh (./hf). But 
s whether that be reilly the derivation it is difficult to oscerta ‘n, 

4. Meguri on emt. Coay. Sect, LXI, Note 4s, 
_ §. de no obite-re. Uda is the name of 2 place in Yamato, — 
= 6 Je, “big ih.” Bot sce the remark on this name in Nolte bz, 

7. Ctegeéf The derivation of this curious expression is disputed ; 
but the meaning seems tu be “strophic" or “chorie song,” or “a place 
where singing in which more than one takes part is going on." 

8. In this Song the “further fin" (see fe Aatande, explained by 
the characters RAF or figs) is Fupposed to signify a pent-roof, or 
the eaves of the rou‘, or else an out-house connected by a slanting roof 
Weth the main building. ‘The + great Palace” is the palace ‘of Drinte 
Woke, 

9 The “great carpenter” is the carpenter employed to bhaild the 
roof above-mentioned, ‘ead 

to. The “eight-fold hedge of traneles ” is simply a “hedge,” and 
the “child of a grandes" the Grandee Shibj himself, 
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Pof, III. See? cuxv. 41s 


mt. The words “made fast” refer to the tying of the fence at 
cerlain places to give it strength, If we accepted Morihe’s emendation 
of the final Verb yates, “born,” to varenu, we should have to translate 
the last clause thus: “tis a fence that shall be broken.” 


12 “The great fish" (ofwo yo thf) is the Pillow-Work for sé, 
“tuony.” The word “be"™ (which might also be rendered * 74,"—the 
original being (se) must be taken to tefer both to the fish itself and to 
the Grandee Shibi (ic, the grandee Tunny), who bore its name.—Fol- 
lowing Moribe's acceptable re-toration of the original story, which is 
founded! on a cemparison of the text of these “ Records” with that of 
the “Chronicles of Japan,” we find that in the first Song of the eeries 
the young Prince half jokingly remarks on the fact of the Grandee Shibi 
appearing in public with the damsel who was to have been his (the 
Prince's) bride. Shibi's name, which, a5 already stated, signihes “ tun- 
ny," fornishes the occasion for the marine metaphors borrowed from the 
current and the breakers. Shibi's answer (Song I[,—in the Records” 
wrongly ascribed to the prince), takes up the same strain, but in a more 
 faunting tone; the prince is likened to a fisherman who would fain 
make a futile attempt to spear the great tunny, and his (the tunny’s, 
ie, Uhe Grandee Slibei's) presence must indeed be pain and grief to him. 
In a third Song, whch is given in the “Chronichs,” bwt not in the 
* Records,’ the prince retorta that he relies on his ¢ood sword to win 
the girl for him in the ced, and in Song TV the Grandee jecrs at the 
dilapidated condition of his palace, and by tplication at the sorry state 
of his firtunes,—a taunt to which the prince replies in Song V by saying 
that if the palace is dilapidated, and the Empire in disorder, the fault 
belongs to none other than to the Grandee himsif. Songs VI and VII, 
which are not found in the “ Records," only serve fo continue the 
growing war of werds, which in Song VIII (in the “ Records” wrongly 
attributed to the Grandee) comes to a climax by the prince exclaiming 
that if he does mot force his way into the Grandee’s mansion to seize 
his lady-love, it is only on account of the magnanimity of his dis- 
position, To this the Grandee replies in Song IX (in the * Records * 
erroncously attrilated to the prince) by a sort of fw grogwe, vowing that 
he will cut and burn his way into the prince's palace. This is not the 
end of the dispute in” the ‘pages of the “ Chronicles,’ but it is all that 
pecd detain the render of the @ Records.” It should, however, be men- 
tioncd that in the “Chronicles” the name of the girl is Aspe-dvane; 
Oferoe * Hig. Fish,” which is here given, would seem to be nothing more 
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than a nickname, which perhaps arose fiom the incidents of this metrical 
war of words, 

13- The word used in the original is Aasdree, the Auxiliary Nu- 
meral for Deities, It recurs ct the commencement of the next =cttion, 
where however it is net convenient to translate it, 

14. The original here has the character JF, “again or “ more: 
over.” Hot this must be, os Motowi points out, a copyist's error, 
Almost immediately below the same character recurs where it is equally 
out of place. The translater has followed Motowori in rentering it the 
first time by “s0," and the second hy “ sorely," 

15, #e, There is no time like the Prisent for plottine against him, 


(SECT. CLXVI.—EMPEROR SEI-NEI (PART IV. —PRINCE 
OHOKE CEDES THE EMPIRE TO PRINCE WOKE). ] 

Then each of the two Princes ceded the Empire to the 
other, and His Augustness Oholee [finally] ceded it to 
the younger brother His Augustness Woke, saying : 
“Had not Thine Augustness revealed our names when 
we dwelt in the house of Shizhimu in Harima, we should 
never have arrived at being the lords of the Empire. 
This is quite owing to Thine Augustness's deed. So, 
though I be the elder brother, do Thine Augustness rule 
the Empire first,""—and [with these words] he urgently 
ceded [his claim], So, being unable to refuse, His 
Augustness Woke ruled the Empire first, 


SS 


[SECT. CLXVIIL—EMPEROR KEN-ZO (PART L.—THE OLD 
WOMAN OKI-ME),] — ~ 
His Augustness Woke-no-ihasu-wake dwelt at the 
palace of Chika-tsu-Asuka,' and ruled the Empire for 


Pot. Tlf: Sect. cevn. Aly 


eight years, The Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Queen 
of Naniha,* daughter of the King of Ihaki2 He had no 
children. At the time when this Heavenly Sovereign 
was searching for the august bones of the King his 
father, King Ichinobe," there came out from the land of 
Afumi [to the palace] a poor old woman, who said: 
“The place where the prince's august bones are buried 
is specially well known to me," and moreover [his skeleton] 
can be known by his august teeth.” (His august tecth were 


teeth uneven like a lily.) Then people were set" to dig the 334 


ground and search for the august bones; and the bones 
having been forthwith obtained, an august mausoleum 
was made on the mountain east of the Moor of Kaya,’ 
and they were interred, and the children of Kara- 
fukuro” were made to guard the august mausoleum, 
Afterwards the august bones were brought up [to the 
Capital]. So having returned up [to the Capital, the 
Heavenly sovereign] sent for the old woman, praised her 
for having, without forgetting, kept the place in mind, 
and conferred upon her the name of the Old Woman 
Oki-me :* thus did he send for her into the palace, and 
deign to treat her with deep and wide kindness. So he 
built a house for the old woman to dwell in close to the 
palace, and always sent for her every day. So he hung 
a bell by the door of the great hall, and always rang it 
when he wished to call the old woman. So he composed 
an august Song. That Song said : 
“Oh! the far-distant bell tinkles when she 

has past the moor with its low eulalias 

and the little valley. Oh! Oki-me must be 

coming |" 


Hereupon the old woman said: “I am very need, 335 
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and would fain depart-to my native land.” So when’ the 
Heavenly Sovereign let her depart according to her 
request, he saw her off and sang, saying: 

“Ah Okime! Okime from Afumi! from to- 
morrow [onwards] wilt [thou] be hidden 
behind the deep mountains, and alas! not 
seen |"! 


I, Ste Sect. CAXXUIL, Note 114. 

2, Ninita no miko, For Naniha sect. XLIV. Note 26. 

3. fad ne athe. 

4 Who had been treacherously slain by the Emperor Vi-riyaku 
(see Sect. CXLVITI). 

§. #¢, :avs Molowori, “it is keown to me, ind to none besides." 

6. ‘The character used is gt, which is more applicable ta the 
rating of trooje than to the witing fo mort of peasants. Tt seems 
however here to be used in the lailer sense: or porhaps we should. con- 
sider i to mean that people mere guy together, 

7 Soe tect. CALVIIL, Note 3 Possibly the “ mountain east™ should 
he a D'roper Name,—Eastern Mountain,—but it is mot taken as euch by 
Motowori, | 

8. Fee Scet. CNLVIII, Note r, 

9. Ae, “keeping an eye.” ga, on the place of burial of the Em- 
peror’s father, Grommar would lead ws to expeot the order of the words 
forming the name to he reversed thus, We-atrs lt see Motowarl's 
remarks in Vol. XLII, p. 66, 

to, This Fong is not comprebensiile except by reference to the - 
text of the “Chronicles,” whose anihor tives a somewhat varying version 
of the story. He tells us that, os a support to the infirm old ody, the 
Emperor hal a string er rope stretched as a sort of hand-rest along the 
way she was obliged to pass in onfer to reach the Imperial apartments, 
anil that at the end of the rope was a bell whos: tinkling notified the 
Emperor of her approsch., The conjecttral exclamation which elvscs the 
little poem has therefore an obvious sense, Which would be wanting if the 
bell were at the Other end, as in the version here given; for the Emperor 
would not give expression to surprise at her approach, if he had himself 
just rung for her to come, Far-distant " is an imperfect attempt to repre- 
pent the Pillow-Wond wemedemttfa, which here alludes to the stages 
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along which the old woman may be supposed to be travelling. The val- 
ley and the moor overgrown with short grass form an allusion to the 
way,—long and arduous. for Ler,—which Oki-me bad to traverse to receh 
the Imperial apartments, and they contain powibly a further allusion to 
ler original journey to the expital. 

ui. ‘The meaning of this Song is quite clear.—The seeond time the 
name Of-me occurs, it might, instead of being as here taken os an 
exclamation, be made the subject of the sentence, thes; “ Oki-me from 
Afumi will by to-morrow, ete." The words “wilt [thou], which repre- 
sent 4a of the original Japanese may be taken cither as on exclamation 
properly so-called, or a4 @ sort of rhetorical interrogation whose force is 
simply exclamatory. The meaning cemes to the same in either case, and 
is literally rendered by the same English words; bot according to the 
latter view, we should have to replace the point of exclamation by. a 
point of interrogation. 


[SECT. CLXVII.—EMPEROR KEN-ZO (PART H,—HE 
| SLAVS THE BOAR-HERD). | 
The Heavenly Sovereign searched for the old boar- 

herd who had seized his august provisions at the time 
when he first met with adversity and was fleeing;' and, 
having sought him out, sent for him up [to the Capital], 
beheaded him in the bed* of the River Asula,”® and cut 
the knee-tendons of all his kindred. Wherefore down to 
the present time his descendants, on the day when’ they 376 
come up to Yamato, always limp of their own accord. 
So the man’s abode had been well seen and divined.’ 
So the place was named Shimesu.* 


: r. See Sect. CALIX, 

32. Motowori would have uw understand the text to mean “in the 
neighbourhood of the river.” ‘There is, however, no difficulty in acerpting 
the author's statement literally, as any one who is acquainted with the 
broad, stony beds of Jopanese rivers will readily admit, 
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3+ dimbrguéa. Vor Asuka see Sect. CKNXIM, Note 11, 

4- #4. probably “ whenever.” 

$+ dey discovered by angury” of else simply “ found and pointer 
out,"—by whom does not appear. 

6 The real etymology of this name is obscure bet the author's 
intention is ta connect it with the “dividing " or “pointing out" 
mentioned in the preceding senienoe, which is given phonetically os [ae] 
shine it. 


ee 


[SECT. ClXIx.—EMPEKOR KEN-zd (PART L1.—THE EMPEROR 
YU-RIVARU'S MAUSOLEUM IS DISFIGURED).] 

The Heavenly sovereign, deeply hating the Heavenly 
Sovereign Oho-hatsuse, who had slain the King his 
father, wished to be revenged on. his spirit.’ Sa when, 
wishing to destroy the august mausoleum of the Heavenly 
Sovereign Oho-hatsuse, he [was about to] send people 
[to execute this design], his elder brother, His August- 


<a Ate 


ness Ohoke, addressed? him, saying: “To demolish this . 


august mausoleum thou shouldst not send other people. 
None but myself shall go, and I will demolish it 
according to the Heavenly Sovereign's august heart." 
Then the heavenly Sovereign commanded: “ Make thy 
progress, then, according to thy decree." Wherefore His 
Augustness Ohoke, having proceeded down himself, 
slightly excavated the side of the august mausoleum, and 
returned up [to the capital], and reported that he had 
dug up and demolished it. Then the Heavenly Sovereign, 
astonished at the quickness of his retum up, asked how 
he had demolished it. He teplicd, saying: ‘IT slightly 
excavated the earth at the side of the August mausoleum.” 
The Heavenly Sovereign said: " Wishing to be revenged 
on the enemy of the King our father, I had counted on 
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the complete demolition of the mausoleum. Why hast 
thou [only] slight excavated it?” He replied, saying : 337 
“The reason why I did so was that the wish to be 
revenged on the spirit of the foe of the King our father 
is truly just. Nevertheless the Heavenly Sovereign Oho- 
hatsuse, though he were our father's foe, was still our 
uncle, and moreover was an Heavenly Sovereign who 
ruled the Empire, So if we now, simply from the con- 
sideration of his having been our fathers enemy, were 
completely to demolish the mausoleum of an Heavenly 
Sovereign who ruled the Empire, after-generations would 
surely revile us. Meanwhile the wrongs of the King our 
father must not be unrevenged, So I slightly excavated 
the side of the mausoleum. This insult will quite suffice 
as a token to future ages." On his thus addressing him, 
the Heavenly Sovereign said: “ This also is very just. 
Be it as thou sayest.” 


1. 9 read wi fama or fomuriiée. We might also translate it by 
the word @ ghost.” 

3. The respectful character ge is uted for this word, and again below 
we have the First Personal Pronown represented by fg, “ servant." 

3 This sentence ends in the original with the characters (im, 
which it is not necessary to render into English, They imply that the 
speaker will come back, and report on what he has done. 


(SECT, CLNX.—EMEPROR KEN-ZO (PART IV.—IlIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL). | 
So the Heavenly Sovereign died, and His Augustness 
Qhoke ruled the succession of Heaven's sun The 
Heavenly Sovereign's august years were thirty-cight 
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years. His august mausoleum is on the mound of Tha- 
tsuki at Katawoka= 


1. See Sect, XXX, Note 27, 


= For Agfameda see Sect. LX, N 
“rockplatier,” and seen to have be 
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he 20. dbo-tred probably moans 
en the rime of a little plateau, 





[SECT. CLXXI—EMPEROK NIN-KEN, |! 

His Augustness Ohoke dweit at the palace of Hirataka 
at Isono-kami, and ruled the Empire. 
Sovercign wedded Kasuga-no-oho-iratsume, the august 
daughter of the Heavenly Sovereign Oho-hatsuse-no-waka- 
take, and begot august children « Takaki-no-iratsume ; 
next Takara-no-iratsume : ext Kusubi-no-iratsume ; 
next Tashiraka-no-iratsume; next His Grandeur Wo-  - 
hatsuse-no-waka-sazaki : next Prince. Ma-waka. The 
child born to him by his next wile Naka-no-waku- 

1 GO-no-iratsume, daughter of the Grandes Hitsuma of 
338 Wani, was; Kasupa-no- ‘amacda-no-iratsume, ‘The august 
children of this Heavenly Monarch numbered seven al- 
together. Of these His Augustness Wo-hatsuse-no-waka- 


sazaki [was he who afterwards] ruled the Empire. 


The Heavenly 
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[SECY. CLXXII.—EMPEROR MU-REYsU, | 

His grandeur Wo-hatsuse-no-waka-sazaki dwelt in the 
palace of Namiki at Hatsuse, and ruled the Empire for 
eight years. This Heavenly Monarch had ho august 
children. So the Wo-hatsuse Tribe was established as 

“a For the discontinuance ‘of explanatory footnotes in this concluding 
Pottwn of the tranilation see Translator’s Tntroduct ‘on, Sees, i, near the 
Lup Of pope sv. 
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his august proxy. His august mausoleum is on the 
mound of Ihatsuki at Karaweka. On the death of this 
Heavenly Monarch there was no prince to inherit the 
Empire. So His Augustness Ohodo, the filth descendant 
of the Heavenly Monarch Homuda, was sent for down 
to the land of Afumi, and married to her Augustness 
Tashiraka, and presented with the Empire. 





(SECT. CLXXII1,— EMPEROR KEI-TAl. | 

His Augustness Ohodo dwelt in the Palace of Tamaho 
at Ihare, and ruled the Empire. The (two) august 
children born to this Heavenly Monarch by Waka-hime, 
ancestress of the Dukes of Miwo, were: Oho-iratsuko, 
next Idzumo-no-iratsume. The (two) august children born 
to him by his next wife, Meko-no-iratsume, sister of the 
Chieftain Ofushi, ancestor of the Chieftains of Wohari, 
were: His Augustness Hiro-kuni-oshi-taka-kana-hi, next 
His Augustness Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate. The (ene) 
august child born to him by his next wile (the Great Empress) 
Her Augustness’ Tashiraka, the august daughter of the 
Heavenly Monarch Ohoke, was: His Augustness Ame- 
uni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha. The (one) august child born 
to him by his next wife Wo-kumi-no-iratsume, daughter 
af Prince Okinaga-no-mate, was: Sasage-no-iratsume. 
The three august children born to him by his next wife 
Kuro-hime, daughter of Prince Sakata-no-oho-mata, were: 
Kamu-saki-no-iratsume, next Mamuta-no-iratsume. The 
(three) august children born to him by his next wife Seki- 
hime, daughter of Womochi Grandee of Mamuta, were: 
Mamuta-no-oho-iratsume, next Shira-saka-no-iku-hi-no- 


iratsume, next Wo-ni-no-iratsume, another name for whom 


is Naga-me-hime, The (fur) children born to him by his 339 
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next wife Yamato-hime, younger sister of Katabu Duke 
of Miwo, were - Oho-iratsume, next Prince Maroko, next 
Prince Mimi, next Aka-hime-no-iratsume. The (three) 
children born to him by his next wife Abe-no-haye-hime, 
were: Waka-ya-no-iratsume, next Tsubura-no-iratsume, 
next Prince Adzu. The august children of this Heavenly 
Monarch numbered nineteen in all (seven Kings and twelve 
(Queens). Of these His Augustness Ame-kuni-oshi-haruki- 
hiro-niha [was he who afterwards] ruled the Empire ; 
next His Augustness. Hiro-kuni-oshi-take-kana-hi ruled 
the Empire; the next, Queen sasage, presided at the 
temple of the Deity of Ise. In this august reign Thawi, 
Lord of Tsukushi, was disobedient to the Imperial Decrees, 
and was exceedingly disrespectful. So the Great Chief 
tain Mononobe-no-arakawi and the Chieftain Ohotomo- 
no-kanamura were both sent to slay Thawi.t The august 
years of this Heavenly Monarch were forty-three, His 
august mausoleum is at Awi in Mishima. 





[SECT, CLXXIV.—EMPEROR AN-KAN, ] 

His Augustness Hiro-kunt-oshi-take-kana-hi dwelt in the 
Palace of Kanahashi at Magari, and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Monarch had no august children. His 
nugust grave is at the village of Takaya in Furuchi in 
Kafuchi, 





[SECT CLXxXV.— EMPEROR SEN-KUWA, ] 
His Aucustness Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate dwelt in 
the Palace of Ihorinu at Hinokuma, and ruled the Em- 
“= pees 





1, Details of this strogyle ind its causes are given in the “ Chron 
icles of Japan," and are discussed al length in Motowori's Commentary, 
Vol. XLIV pp. ag-t0. They are of no special interest, 
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pire. The august children born to this Heavenly Sove- 
reign by his wife Her Augustness Tachi-bana-no-naka- 


tsu-hime, the august daughter of the Heavenly Sovereign — 


Ohoke, were: Her Augustness Ishi-hime, next Her 
_Augustness Wo-ishi-hime, next King Kura-no-waka-ye, 
The august children born to him by his next wife, 
Kafuchi-no-waku-go-hime, were: King’ Honoho, next 


‘King Weha. The august children of this Heavenly 340 


Sovereign numbered altogether five (three Kings and two Queens), 
So King -Honoho (was ihe ancestor of “the Dokes of Shiba) 
Prince Weha (was the ancestor of the Dukes of Wina and of ths 
Dukes of Tajihi.) 





[SECr. CLXXVI—EMPEROR KIM-MEL. ] 

The Heavenly Sovereign Ame-kuni-oshi¢haruki-hiro-nitha 
dwelt in the Great Palace of Shikishima, and ruled the 
Empire. The (three) august children born to this Heavenly 
Sovereien by his wife, Her Augustness Ishi-hime, the 
august daughter of the Heavenly Sovereign Ii-no-kuma, 
were: King Yata; next His Augistness Nu-na-kura- 
tama-shiki; next King Kasanulii. The (one) august child 
born to him by his next wife Her Augustness Wo-ishi- 
hime, younger sister [of the first one], was: King Kami. 
The (three) august children born to him by his next wife 
Nukako-no-iratsume, daughter of the Grandee Hitsuma 
of Kasuga, were; Kasuga-no-yamada-no-iratsume, next 
King Maroko, next King Soga-no-kura, The (thirteen) 
children born to him by his next wife Kitashi-hime, 
daughter of the Prime Minister the Noble Inawe of Soga 
were: His Augustness Tachibana-no-toyo-hi, next his 
younger sister Queen Ihakumo, next Kingz Atori, next 
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Her Augustness Toyo-mike-kashiki-ya-hime, next King 
Mata-maroko next King Oho-yake, next King Imigako, 
next King [of?] Yamashiro, next his younger sister 
Queen QOho-tomo, next King Sakura wi-no-yumi-hari, 
next King Manu, next King Tachibana-moto-no-waku-go 
next King Tone, The five august children born to him 
by his next wife Wo-ye-hime, aunt of Her Augustiess 
Kuitashi-hime, were: King Umaki, next King Kadzuraki, 
next King Hashi-bito-no-ana-ho-be, next king Salki-kusa- 
be-no-ana-ho be, another name for whom was Sume- 
irodo, next His Augustness Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki. 
Altogether the august children of this Heavenly Sovereign 
numbered twenty-five Kings and Queens. Of these 
His Augustness Nu-na-kura-futo-tama-shiki [was he who 
afterwards] ruled the Empire. Next His Auzustness 
Tachibana-no-toyo-hi ruled the Empire. Next Her Au- 
sustness Toyo-mike-hashiki-ya-hime ruled the Empire, 
Next His Augustness Hatsusebe-no-waka-sazaki ruled the 
Empire, In all there were four Kings and Queens that 
ruled the Empire. 


[SECT., CLXXVII.—EMPEROR BI-DATSU. | 

His Augustness Nuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki dwelt in the 
Palace of Wosada, and ruled the Empire for fourteen 
years. The (eight) children born to this Heavenly Sove- 
reign by his wife, his half-sister Her Augustness Toyo- 
mike-kashiki-ya-hime, were: King Shidzu-kahi, another 
name for whom was Kahi-dako; next King Takeda, 
another name for whom was King Wo-kahi: next King 
Woharita, next King Umori, next King Wohari, next 
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King Tame, next King Sakurawi-no-yumi-hari. The (two) 
august children born to him by his next wife Wo-kuma- 
ko-no-iratsume, daughter of the Heacdman Ohoka of Ise, 
were: Her Augustness Futo-hime, next Queen Takara, 
another name for whom was Queen Nukade-hime. The 
(three) august children born to him by his next wife Her 
Augustness Hiro-hime, daughter of King Okinaga-no-ma- 
de, were: King Osaka-no-hiko-hito, another name for 
whom was King Maroko; next King Saka-nobori, next 
King Uji, The (fer) august children born to him by his 
next wife Omina-ko-no-iratsume, daughter of Kasuga-no- 
naka-tsu-waku-70, were: King Naniha, next King Ku- 
hada, next Kine Kasuga, next King Oho-mata, Of the 
august children of this Heavenly Monarch, — seventeen 
Kings and Queens altogether—King Hiko-hito begot by 
his wife his half-sister Queen Tamura, another name for 
whom was, Her Augustness Nukade-hime, (three) august 
children, namely : the Heavenly Sovereign that ruled the 
Empire from the Palace of Wokamoto, next King Naka- 
tsu, next King Tara. The (two) august children born to 
him by his next wife, Queen Ohomata, younger sister of 
King Aya, were: King Chinu, next his younger sister 
Queen Kuhada, The (two) august children born to him 
by his next wile his half-sister Princess Yumi-hari, were : 
King Yamashiro, next Queen Kasanuhi,—altogether seven 
Kings and Queens, The august mausoleum [of the 
Heavenly Sovereign Nuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki] is at 
Shinaga in Kafuchi. 


— es 
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[SECT. CLXXVII—EMPEROR YOMEL, ] 

His Augustness Tachibana-no-toyo-hi dwelt in the 
Palace of Ikenobe, and ruled the Empire for three years. 
The one august child born to thie Heavenly Sovereign 
by his wife Oho-gitashi-hime, daughter of the Prime 
Minister the noble Iname, was: King Tame. The (four) 

4" august children born to him by his next wife, his half 
sister Princess Hashi-bito-no-anaho-be, were: His August- 
ness Uhe-no-miya-no-uma-ya-deno-toyo-to-mimi ; next 
King Kume, next King We-kuri, next King Mamuta, 
The august children born to him by his next wife Thi- 
me-no-ko, daughter of Tagima-no-kura-bito-hiro, were: 
King Tagima, next his younger: sister Sugashiroke-no- 
iratsume. The angust mausoleum of this Heavenly So- 
vereign, which had been by the borders of Lake Ihare, 
was afterwards removed to the middle sepulchre of Shinaga. 





[SECT. CrXNIN.—EMPEROR SU-JUN,] 

The Heavenly Sovereign Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki 
dwelt at the Palace of Shibabaki at urahashi, and 
ruled the Empire for four years, His august mausoleum 
ig on the mound of Kurahashi, 





[SECT, CLNXX.—EMPRESS SUI-KO, ] 

Her Ateustness Toyo-mike-kashikizya-hime dwelt at 
the Palace of Wohorida, and ruled the Empire for thirty- 
seven years. Her august mausoleum, which had been 
on the mound of Ohonu, was afterwards removed to the 
great Sepulchre at Shinaga. 


[ THE END | 
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JAPANESE TEXT OF THE SONGS PRESERVED IN TIE 
uu kO-JT-KI," OR “RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS," 
TRANSLITERATED INTO ROMAN, 


I, (Sect. xix, Nore 6.) 
Ya-kumo tatsu Idzumo ya-he-gaki 
Tsuma-gomi ni Ya-he-gaki-tsukuru 
Sono ya-he-gaki wo 


Il. (Secr..xxtv, Nore 4) 


VYa-chi-hoko no Kami no mikoto ha 
Ya-shima-kuni Tsuma magi-kanete 
Toho-tohoshi Koshi no kuni ni 
Sakashi-me wo Ari to kikoshite 
Kuhashi-me wo Ari to kikoshite 
sa-yobahi ni Ari-tatashi 

Yobahi ni Ari-kayohase 

Tachi ga wo mo Imada tokazute 


==, =" 


t. There are few varions readings of the text of these poems 
Where any occur, the translator has been guided by the decisions of 
Motoworl and Moribe. Occasionally these two authorities differ as to the 
division of the words into lines, and Moribe in particulur does not hesitate 
lo propose auch emendations as seem to him necessary. The translator 
has in almost all cases adhered to the traditional text, but gives in fuct- 
hotes such emendations as appear worthy of notice, Morile’s division of 
the lines being in almost every case preferable to Motowori's it Las 
how:ver here been generally adopted, 
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Osuhi wo mo 
Wotome no 
Osoburahi 
Hikodzurahi 
Awo-yama ni 
Sa-nu tsu tori 
Niha tsu tori 
Uretaku mo 
Kono tori mo 
Ishitafu ya 
Koto no 


Imada tokaneba 
Nasu ya ita-to wo 
Wa ga tatasereba 
Wa ga tatasereba 
Nuye ha naki 
Kigishi ha toyomu 
Kake ha naku 
Naku-naru tori ka 
Uchi-yame-kosene 
Ama-hase-dzukahi 
Katari-goto mo 


Ko wo ba 


II. (Seer. xxiv, Nore 5.) 


Ya-chi-hoko no 
Nuye-kusa no 
Wa ga kokoro 
Ima koso ha 
Nochi ha 
Inochi ha 
Ishi-tafu ya 
koto no 


Kami no mikota 


*Me ni shi areba 


Ura-su no tori zo 
Chi-dori ni arame 
Na-dori ni aramu wo 
Na shise-tamahi so 
Ama-hase-dzukahi 


Katori-goto mo 


Ko wo ba 


IV. (Secr xxtv, Nore 7.) 


Awo-yama ni 
Nuba-tama no 
Asa-hi no 
Taku-dzunu no 
‘Agent Bo 
So-dataki 
Ma-tama-de 


Hi ga kakuraba 

Yo ha ide-namu 
Wenmi-sakaye-kite 
Shiroki tadamuki 
Wakayaru mune wo 
Tataki-managari 
Tama-de sashi.maki 
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Momo-naga ni 
Aya nt 
Ya-chi-hoko no 
Koto no 


I ha nasamu wo 
Na kohi-kikeshi 
Kami no mikoto 
Katari-goto mo 


ko wo ba 


V. (Secr. xxv, Nore 2.) 


Nuba-tama no 
Ma-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu_ tori 
Ha-tatagi mo 
He tsu nami 
So-ni-dori no 
Ma-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu tori 
Ha-tatagi mo 
He tsu nami 
Yama-gata ni 
Some-ki ga shiru ni 
Ma-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu tori 
Ha-tatagi mo 
Itokoya no 
Mura-tori no 
Hike-tori no 
Nakazhi to ha 
Yamato no 
Unakabushi 
Asa-ame no 


2, Motowori reads Jains 
$ Motowori reads Sayiri ni 


Kuroki mi keshi wo 
Tori-yosohi 

Muna miru toki - 
Kore ha fusahazu 
50 ni nupi-ute 
Awoki mi keshi wo 
Tori-yosohi 

Muna miru toki 

Ko mo fusahazu 

50 nl nugi-ute 
Magishi atane tsukF 


345 


Shime-koromo wo 


Tori-yosohi 

Muna miru toki 

Ko shi yoroshi 

Imo no mikoto 

Wa ga mure-i-naba 
Wa ga hike-i-naba 
Na ha ifu to mo 
Hito-moto susuki 
Na ga nakasamaku 
Sa-giri ni tatamu zo° 


Afan¢e Gwk as two lines. 
fafa 2 as two lines, 
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Waka-kusa no 
Koto no 


Tsuma no mikoto 
Katari-goto mo 


Ko wo ba 


VI. (Serer, 


Ya-chi-hoko no 
A ga oho-kuni 
Wo ni i-maseba 


XXV, Nore 3.) 
Kami no mikoto ya 
Nushi koso ha 
Uchi-miru 


Shima no saki-zaki 


Kaki-miru 
Waka-kusa no 
A ha mo yo 
Na wokite 

Na wokite 
Aya-kaki no 
Mushi-busuma 
Taku-busuma 
Awa-yuki no 
Taku-dzunu no 
5o-dataki 
Ma-tama-de 
Momo-naga ni 
Toyo mi ki 


VIT. (Secr. 


Ame naru ya 
Unapaseru 
Mi sumaru nj 


{so no saki ochizu 
Tsuma. motase-rame 
Me ni shi areba 
Wo ha nashi 
Tsuma ha nashi 
Fuhayaga shita ni 
Nikoya ga shita ni 
Sayagu ga shita ni 
Wakayaru mune wo 
Shiroki tadamuki 
Tataki-managari 
Tama-de. sashi-maki 
I wo shi nase 
Tate-matsurase 


XxX1, Nore 33,) 
O:0-tanabata no 
Tama no mi sumaru 
Ana-dama haya 


Mi tani futa Watarasu “@ 


Ajishiki 


Taka-hiko-ne no 


Kami 20 ya 


+ Motoword reads Widen 





Puts waters ag two lines: 
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VIIL (Secr. xin, Nore 18.) 
Aka-dama ha Wo sahe hikaredo 
Shira-tama no Kimi ga yosohi shi 

Tafutoku ari-keri 


IX. (Secr. xtit, Nore 19.) 
Oki tsu tori Kamo-doku shima ni 
Waga wi-neshi Imo ha wasurezhi 
Yo no koto-goto ni 


X. (Secr. xitvu, Nores 16 anp 17.) 
Uda no taka-ki ni” Shigi-wana haru* 


Wa ga matsu ya Shigi ha sayarazu 
Isukuhasht Kujira sayaru a 
Konami ga Na kohasaba 

Tachi-soba no Mi no nakeku wo! 

Kokishi hiwene Uhanari ga 

Na kohasaba Ichi-saka-ki mi no 
Ohokeku wo Rokida hiwene 

Ye ye Shi ya ko shi ya 


[Ke ha igonofu zo] Aa shi yo ko shi ya 


MI. (Seer. xiviu, Nore 4. 


Osaka no Oho-muro-ya_ ni 
Hito saha ni Ki-iri-wori 

Hito saha ni Iri-wori to mo 
Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko ga 
Kubu-tsutsu-1 Ishi-tsutsu-i mochi 


Uchite shi yamamu 





5 Motowori reads (va wo Feo ar as two lines. 

6& Moribe emends Aarnw to Aart. 

+. Motoworl divides there lines thus: in-mdd ao at no 
NVatetu wwe, 


ot 


. we . 


== © 
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Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko-ra ga 
Kubu-tsutsu-i Ishi-tsutsu-i mochi 
Ina utaba yorashi 


XII. (Secr. xix, Nore z;) 


Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko-ra ga 
Aha-fu ni ha Ka-mira hito-moto 
So ne ga moto 50 ne me tsunagite 


Uchite shi yamamy 


XIII, (Seer. xix, Nore 3.) 


Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko-ra ga 
Kaki-moto ni Uweshi hazhikami 
Kuchi hibiku Ware ha wasurezhi 


Uchite shi yamanu 


ATV. (Secr. xix, Nore 4.) 


Kamu-kaze no Ise no umi no 
Ohishi Hahi-motohorofu 
Shitadami no I-hahi-motolyori 


Uchite shi yamamu 


XW. (Secr xux, Nore 6.) 


Tata namete Inasa no yama no 
Ko no ma yo mo I-yuki-mamorahi 
Tatakaheba Ware ba ya wenu 
Shima tsu tori U-kahi ga tomo 


Ima suke ni kone 


XVI. (Seer, ti, Nore 17.) 
Yamato no Takasazhi-ny wo 
Nana-yukw Wotome-domo 

Tare wo shi makamu 


i “.. : a =a . = ‘ ae : 1 = » 4 ‘= v y a “ aa - iw 
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AVIL (Secr. 11, Nore 19.) 
Katsu-gatsu mo Iya-saki-dateru 
Ye wo shi makamu 


XVIIL (Secr. u1, Nore 21.) 
A me tsu tsu Chi dori mashi to to [?] 
Nado sakeru to-me 


XIX. (Sect. ut, Nore 22.) 
Wotome ni . Taka ni ahamu to 
Wa ga sakeru to-me 


XX. (Secr. 11, Nore 28.) 
Ashi-hara no Shigekoki wo-ya ni 
Suga-tatami Iyasaya shikite 

Wa'ga futari neshi 


AAL (Secr. 11, Nore 6.) 
Sawi-gaha yo Kumo tachi-watari 
Unehi-yama Ko no ha sayaginu 

Kaze fukamu to su 


MAIT. (Secr. Secr. 11, Nore 5.) 349 
Unebi-yama Hiru ha kumo to wi 
Yufu sareba Kaze fukamu to zo 


Ko no ha sayageru 


XXII. (Sect. txvi, Nore 7.) 
Ko ha ya Mima-kt-iri-biko ha va 
Mima-ki-iri-biko ha ya Ono ga wo wo 
Nusuni shi semu to Shiri tsu to yo 
I-yuki-tagahi Mahe tsu to yo 
J-vuki-tagahi Ukagahaku 
Shirani te Mima-ki-iri-biko ha ya 
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XXIV. (Ster, txxxt, Nore. 4) 
Yatsumesasu Idzumo-takeru ga 
Hakeru tachi Tsudzura saha maki 

Sa-mi nashi ni ahare 

AAV. (SECT. Lxxxiv, Nore 8.) 
Sanesashi Sagan no wo-nu ni 
Moyuru hi no Ho-naka ni tachite 

Tohishi kimi ha mo 


SAVE, (Sect. txxxvi, Nores 3 AND 5.) 


Nihibari Tsukuha wo sugite 
Iku yo ka netsuru — 
Ka-ga nabete Yo ni ha kokono-yo 


Hi ni ha towo-ka wo 


AXVIL (Seer. txxxvu, Nore 3.) 


Hisa-kata no Ame no Kacu-yama 
To-kama ni Sa-wataru kuhi 
Hiha-boso Tawaya-galiina wo 
Makamu to ha Are ha suredo 
Se-nemu to ha Are ha omohedo 
Na ga keseru Osuhi no suso ni 


Tsuki tatanamu yo 


AXWIIL. (Sec. txxxvit, Nore 4.) 


Taka-hikaru Hi no mi ke 
Yasumishishi Wa ga oho-kimi 
Aratama no Toshi ga ki-fureba 
Aratama no Tsuki ha kihe-yuku 
Ubena-ubena Kimi machi-gata ni 
Wa ga keseru Osuhi ro suso ni 


Tsuki tatanamu yo 
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XXIX. (Secr. rxxxix, Nore 6.) 
Wohari ni Tada ‘ni. mukalreru 
Wotsu no saki naru  Hito-tsu matsu a se wo av 
Hito-tsu matsu Hito ni ariseba 
Tachi hake-mashi wo Kinu kise-mashi wo 

Hito-tsu matsu a sc wo 


XXX. Secr. txxxtx, Nore 11.) 
Yamato ha Kuni no mahoroba 
Tatanatsuku Awo-kaki yama-gomorcru 
Yamato shi uruhashi?? 


XXXI. (Secr. txxxtx, Note tt.) 
Inochi no Mata-kemu hito ha 
Tatami-komo Heguri no yama no 


Kuma-kashi ga hawo Uzu ni sase 
Sono ko 


XXXIL (Srcr. -xxxtx, Note 11.) 
Hashikeyashi Wagihe no kata yo 
Kumo-wi tachi-ku mo 


XXXII. (Sect. txxxix, Note 15.) gun 
Wotome no Toko no be' ni 
wa ga okishi Tsurugi no tachi 

Sono tachi ha ya 


_ XXXIV. (Secr: xc, Nore 3.)) = 
Nadzuki no Ta no ina-gara ni . 
Ina-gara ni Hahi-motorofis 

Tokoro-dzura" ; 





& Mofowori reads gowerery a) y Hae by iteel’) and similarly 
wrvdaidé asa line by iteclf. | 


=. 
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AAV. (Secr. xc, Nore 5.) 
Asa-zhinu-hara Koshi nadzumu 
Sora ha yukazu Ashi yo yuku na 
XXXVI. (Secr. xc, Nore 7.) 
Umi-ga yukeba Koshi nadzumu 

Oho-kahara no Uwe-gusa 
Umi-ga ha. Isayofu™ 
AXXVIL (Sect. xc, Nore 8.) 
Hama tsu chi-dori Hama yo ha yukazu 
Iso-dzutafu 
AAXVITL (Secr. c, Nore 18.) 
Isa agi Furu-kuma ga 
Itate ohazuha Niho-dori no 
Afumi no umi ni Kadzuki sena wa 


XXXIX. (Secr. cu, Nore 2.) 


Kono mi ki ha Wa ga mi ki narazu 
Kushi no kami Toko-yo ni i-masu 
Tha tatasu Sukuna mi kami no 
Kamu-hogi Hogi-kuruhoshi 
Toyo-hogi Hogi-motohoshi 
Matsuri-koshi Mi ki zo 


| Asazu wose sa sa 
§- Moribe restores the reading of ihe first line of this form to 
Nadiki-ta ne, ant both he and Motowori Hippest conjectural concluding 
lines to supplement the evidently incomplete text. Moribe's are very 
clegant ; . 
Abt co fuera se /AatAt mafodors 
‘otohorite Ne-nedt fohedoonea 
Ate mre monn 7. 
10 Moribe reads Uoiiune da fodofa as one line, Tt is difficult, on 
any inethod of division, to find rhythm in this Song, 
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XL. (Secr. cu, Note 3.) 


Kono mj ki wo 
Sono tsudzumi 
Utahi-tsutsu 
Mahi-tsutsu 
Kono miki no 


Kami-kemu hito ha 
Usu ni tatete 
Kami-kere ka mo 
Kami-kere ka mo 
Mi ki no aya ni* 


Uta-danushi [ki] sa sa 


XLI_ (Secr, cvit, Note 2.) 


Chiba no 
Momo-chi-daru 


Kadzu-nu wo mircba 
Ya-niha mo miyu 


Kuni no ho mo miyu 


XLII. (Secr. cvt, Note 8.) 


Kono kant ya 
Momo-dzutafu 
Yoko-sarafu 
Ichiji-shima 
Niho-dori no 
Sshina-dayufu 
Suku-suku to 


Kohata no michi m 


Ushiro-de ha 
Ha-nami ha 
Ichihiwi no 
Hatsu-ni ha 
Shiha-ni ha 
Mi-tsu-guri no 


ee 


If. Motowori strangely makes Vi 47 ve <lpa ni into two: lines, 


Idzuku uo kani 

Tsunuga no kant 

Idzuku ni itaru 

Mi-shima ni to ki 

Kadzuki tki-dzuki 
SaSa-nami-ji wa 

Wa ga i-maseba ya 
Ahashishi wotome 

Wo-date ro ka mo 

Shihi (shi) nasu™ 

Wanisa no ni wo 

Hada akarakemi 353 
Ni-guroki yuwe 
Sono naka tsu ni wo 


——— 


The 


syllable 4i-in the last line of the Seng is sopplicd by Moribe, 


2. Mctoworl d vides these lines thus: ane of Aa pit 


AftvAa mam, 


He also proposes here to divide the poem in two, 








dt oe Wine era 
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Kabu-tsuku Ma-hi ni ha atezu 
Mayo-gaki Ko ni kaki-tare™ 
Ahashishi womina 

Ka mo ga to Wa ga mishi ko-ra. 
Kaku mo ga to A ga mishi ko ni ; 
Utadakeni Mukahi-worn Ka mo 


Isc-hi-woru ka mo 


ALIIL (Secr. evn, Nore 9.) 


Iza ko-domo Nu-biru tsumi ni : 
Hiru tsomi ni Wa ga yuku michi no 
Kaguhashi Hana-tachibana wo 
Ho tsu ye ha Tori wi-garashi 
shi dzu ye ha Hite tori-garashi 
Mi-tsu-guri no Naka tsu ye no 
Hotsumori Akara-wotome wo 
Izasasaba Yorashi na 

XLIV. (Secr. cvu, Nore g.). 
Iza ko-domo Nu-biru_tsumi ni 
Hiru tsumi ni Wa ga yuku michi no 
Kaguhashi Hana-tachibana wo 
Ho tsu ye ha Tort wi-garashi 
Shi dzu ye ha Hito. tori-garashi 
Mi-tsu-guri no Naka tau ye no 
Hotsumori Akara-wotome we 
lzasasaba Yorashi ma 

ATIV. (Sucr. cv, Nore 10,) 
Midzu tamaru Yasami no tke no 
Wi-guhi uchi [Hishi]ga-[ra no" 


“1g: | Motowsd divides: these lisa tine 3 Maye-guai ke me. Kaki pire 
14. The defective text of this lune is restored by the help of | the 
perailel passage in tlie 4 Chroniches.” 
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Sashi-keru shirani Nunaha-kuri 
Hahe-keku shirant Wa ga kokoro shi 
Iya woko ni shite Ima zo kuyashtki 


XLV. (Sect. cvu, Nore 11). 


Michi no shirt Kohada-wotome wo 
Kami no goto Kikoyeshikadomo 354 
Ahi-makuramaku 


XLVI. (Secr. cvu, Nore 12.) 


Michi no shirt Kohada-wotome ha 
Arasohazu | Ne-shiku wo shi zo mo, 


Uruhashimi-omofu 


XLVI. (Seer. evin, Nore 2.) 


Homuda no Hi no mi ko 
Oho-sazaki Oho-sazaki 
Hakaseru tachi Moto-tsurugi 
Suwe fuyu Fuyu-ki no su 


Kara ga shita-ki no. Saya-saya 
XLVIIL (Secr. cwiu, Nore 6,) 


Kashinofu ni VYokusu wo tsukuri 
Vokusu ol Kamishi oho-mi-ki 
Umara ni Kikoshi-mochi-wose 


Maro ga chi 
XLIX, (Secr, ext, Nore 5.) 


Susukori ga Kamishi mi ki ni 
Ware wel ni keri 
Koto nagu shi We-gushi ni 


Ware wehi ni keri." 


ee SS eT Pack oo ee 
1§. Moribe proposes to emend the scoond half of this poem t> 


Avie megitia tw Aptore-gutkt tee 
Vere weld nt ceri. 


er 


— eo 


j i s 
nyt ae oe co 
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I. (Secr. cxm, Nore 10.) 
Chihayaburu Uji no walari no 
Sawo-tori ni Waya-kemu hito shi- 
(Wa ga moko ni komu.) 
LI. (Secr. ext, Nore 15.) 
Chihaya-bito Uji no watari ni 
Watari-ze ni tateru = Adztisa-yumi ma-yumi 
I-kiramu to Kokoro ha mohedo 
[-toramu to Kokoro ha mohedo 
Moto-he ha kimi wo omohi-de 
Suhe-he ha Imo wo omohi-de 
| Tranakeku Soke ni omohi-de 
Kanashikeku Koko ni omohi-de 
355 I-kirazu zo kuru Adzusa-yumi ma-yuimi"™ 
LI, (Seer, exxit, Nore 4.) 
Oki-he ni ha Wo-bune tsuraraku 
Kuro-zaki"™ no Masazu-ko wagimo 
Kuni he kudarasu 
LIT. (Seer, cxxu, Nore 8.) 
Oshi-teru ya Naniha no sakiyo 
Ide-tachite Wa ga kuni mireba 
a 16, Near the commencement of this Song Matowori divides the 
lines thus ; 
Miterion nf fiers 
Aefzatna- yes i Varna 
and orain al the end: 
. f hiritan a twew fafneui pen 


Ahern. 
We Set Sect. CAXIL- Note, 4for bis doubufil wor. 





: : “af. 

at 

- 
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2 

Aha-shima Onogoro-shima . , 

Ajimasa no Shima mo miyu a 

Saketsu-shima mivu 4 

f 

LIV. (sect, cxxm, Nore 10.) 7 
Yama-gata ni Makoru awo-na mo 
Kibi-hito to . Tomo ni shi tsumeba : 


Tanushiku mo aru ka 


LV. (Seer. cxxu, Nore, 13.) 


Yamato-he ni Nishi fuki-agete 
Kumo-banare Soki-wori to mo | 
Ware wasureme ya " 
LVI. (Seer. cxxn, Nore 4.) 356 
Yamato-he ni Yuku ha ta ga tsuma | 
Komoridzu no shita yo hahe-tsutsu. 


Yuku ha ta ga tsuma 


LVIE (Seer. cxxin, Nore 11.) 


Tsuginefu ya Yamashiro-gaha wo 

Kaha-nobort Wa ga noboreba : 

Kaha no he ni Ohi-dateru 

Sashibu wo Sashibu no ki 

Shi ga shita ni Ohi-dateru 2 
Ha-biro yutsu matsuba-ki™ 

Shi ga hana no Teri-i-mashi 

Shi ga ha no Hirori-i-masuha 


Oho-kimi ro ka mo 





18. Moloworl divides this line in two, thus: 
ffaiire  Viettema-fritbads, 
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LVI. (Secr. cxxin, Nore 14.) 
Tsuginefu ya VYainashiro-gaha wo 
Miya-nobori Wa ga noborcba 
Awoniyoshi Nara wo susi 
Wo-date Yamato wo sugi 


Wa ga migahoshi kuni ha . 
Kadzuraki Takamiya Wagile no atari” 


LIX. (Secr. cxxiv, Nore 3.) 


Yamashiro ni I-shike Toriyama 
Ishike i-shike A ga hashi-dzuma ni 
I-shiki-ahamu ka mo 
LX. (Secr. cxxiv, Note 5.) - 
Mimoro no Sono Takaki naru 
357 Ohowiko ga hara Qhowiko ga hara ni aru™ 
Kimo-mukafu Kokoro wo dani ka 


Ahi-omohazu aramu 


LXI. (Secr. cxxrv, Note 6.) 


Tsuginefu Yamashiro-me no 
Ko-kuha mochi Uchishi oho-ne 
Ne-zhiro no Shiro-tadamuki 


Makazukeba koso Shirazu to mo ihame 


LXII, (Seer. exxix, Nore 12.) 
Yamashiro no Tsutsuki no mi-ya ni 
Mono mawosu A ga se no kimi ha 
Namita-gumashi mo 
>. Insicad of these concloding long lines ‘Motowori divides Ulitia: 
We ga mrbahorkd Avreat dt 
Aitzarve by firdoomira 
MWagwie me ater, 
70, Motoworl reads the worls. Afrrw af ara as a scparate. Tine. 
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LXIIT. (Sect. cxxiv, Nore 18.) 


Tsuginefu Yamashiro-me no 
Ko-kuha mochi Uchishi oho-ne 
Sawa-sawa_ ni Na ga these koso 
Uchi-watasu Yagahaye nasu 


Kil-irt-mawt-kure 


LXIII. (Sect. cxxtv, Nore 18.) 


Tsuginefu Yamashiro-me no 
Ko-kuha mochi Uchishi oho-ne 
Sawa-sawa mi Na ga ihese koso 
Uchi-watasu Yagahaye nasu 
Ki-iri-mawi-kure 


LXIV. (Sect. cxxv, Nore, 1.) 


Yata no Hito-moto suge ha 
Ko motazu Tachi ka are-namu 
Atara-suga-hara Koto wo koso 


Suge-hara to ihame Atara-sugashi-me 


LXV. (Secr. cxxv, Nore 2.) 


Yata no Hito-moto suge ha 
Hitori wori to mo Oho-kimi shi 
Yoshi to kikosaba Hitori worl to mo 


LAVI. (Secr. cxxvi, Nore 2.) 
Medori no Wa ga oho-kimi no 
Orosu hata Taga kane ro ha mo 5g 


LXVII. (Srecr. cxxvi, Nore 3.) 


Taka-yuku ya Haya-busa-wake no 
Mi osuhi-gane 


=P 


= =e 
=. 
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LXVIIL (Secr. exxvi, Nore 5.) 


_ Hibari ha Ame ni kakeru 


Taka-yuku ya Haya-busa-wake 


Sazaki torasane 

LXIX. (Secr. cxxvi, Note §.) 
Hashi-tate no Kura hashi-yama wo 
Sagashimi to Iha kaki-kancte 

Wa ga te torasu mo 

LXX. (Secr. cxxvi, Nore §.) 
Hashi-tate no Kura-hashi-yama ha 
Sagashikedo Imo to noboreba 


Sagashiku mo arazu 


LXAAXI. (Secr. cxxvitt, NOTE 3.) 


Tamakiharu LUchi no aso 

Na koso ha Yo no naga-hito 
Sora mitsu Yamato no kuni ni 
Kari ko ‘mu to Kiku ya 


LXXI. (Sect. cxxvin, Nore 4.) 


Taka-hikaru Hi no mi ko 

Ube shi koso Tohi-tamahe 

Ma koso ni Toli-tamahe 

Are koso ha Yo no naga-hito 
Sora-mitsu Yamato no kuni ni 
Kari ko ‘mu to Iinada kikazu 


LXXIIT. (Secr. cxxvin, Norr 6.) 


. Naga miko ya Tsuhi ni shiramu to 


Kari ha ko 'murashi 
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LXXIV,. (Sect. cxxtx, Nore 8.) © 359 
Karanu wo Shiho ni yaki 
Shi ga amari Koto ni tsukuri 
Kaki-hiku ya Yura no to no } 
To-naka no —Tkuri ni : 
Fure-tatsu , Nadzu no ki no ‘ 

Saya-saya 

LXXV. (Scr. cxxxu, Nore 5.) 
Tajihi-nu ni Nemu to shiriseba 
Tatsu-gomo mo Mochite 
‘Ko-mashi mono Nemu to shiriseba 


LXXVI. (Seer, cxxxu, Nore 7.) 


Hanifu-zaka Wa ga tachi-mireba 
Kagirohi no Moyuru ihe-mura 


Tsuma ga ihe no atari 


LXXVIL (Secr. cxxxu, Nore 10.) 


Oho-saka_ni Afu ya wotome wo 
Michi toheba Tada ni ha norazu 


Tajima-chi wo noru 


LXXVIII. (Sect. cxtt, Nore 2.) 


Ashiki no Yama-da wo tsukuri _ 
Yama-dakami Shita-bi wo washise 
Shita-dohi ni Wa ga tofu imo wo 
Shita-naki ni Wa ga naku tsuma wo 
Kofu koso ha Yasuku hada fure 
LXXIX. (Secr. txt, Nore 4.) 
Sasa-ba ni Utsu ya arare no % 
Tashi-dashi ni Wi-netenmu nochi ha 


Hito hakayu to mo. 


~| 


a ee ee ee ee ee 
- Moribe, following the reading in ithe « Chronicles,” omits- the 
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Uruhashi to Sa-ne shi sa-neteba 
Kari-kome no hitdareba midare 
Sa-ne shi sa-neteba 


UXXX. (Secr. cxiu, Nore 7.) 
Olio-mahe Wo-mahe sukune ga 
Kana-to kage Kaku yori-kone 

Ame tachi-yamemu 


LXXXI. (Secr, cxtu, Nore 8.) 
Miya-hito no Ayuhi no ko-suzu 
Ochi ni ki to Miya-hito toyomu 

sato-bito mo yume 


LXXXIIL (Seer. exit, Nore 12.) 
Ama-damu Karu no wotome 
Ita nakaba Hito shirinu-beshi 

Hasa no yama no hato no 
Shita-naki nt naku™ 


LXXXIN, (Secr. cxim, Nore 13.) 
Ama-damu Karu-wotome 
Shita-ta ni mo Yori-nete tohore 

Karu-wotome-domo 


ILAXAIV, (Seer. cxuut, Nore 2.) 
Ama tobu Tori mo tsukahi zu 
Tadzu ga ne no Kikoyemu toki ha 
Wa ga na tohasane 





Postposition we after A@ru; and Motowori reads jaw mo as a fine by 


itself, 


Appendia 1. 2! 
LXXXV. (Secr. cxum, Nore 4:) 


Oho-kimi wo Shima ni haburaba 
Funa-amari I-vaheri-komu zo 

Wa gatatami yume Koto wo koso 

Tatami to ihame Wa ga tsuma ha yume 


LXXXVI. (Secr. cxtin, Nore 6.) 
Natsu-kusa no Ahine no hama no 
Kaki-cahi ni Ashi* fumasu na 361 
Akashite tohore 


LAXXVIL (Secr cxtu, Nore 7.) 
Kimi ga yuki Ke-nagaku narinu 
Yama-tadzu no Mukahe wo yukamu 
Matsu ni ha matazhi 


LXXXVII. (Secr. exit, Nore 8.) 


Komoriku no Hatsuse no yama no 

Oho-wo ni ha Hata hari-date 

Sa-wo-wo ni ha Hata hari-date 

Oho-wo ni shi Na ga” sadameru 
Omohi-dzuma ahare 

Tsuku-yumi no Koyaru koyari mo 

Adzusa-yumi Tatert tateri mo 


Nochi motori-miru 
QOmohi-dzuma ahare 
LXXXIX, (Secr. cxtin, Nore 9.) 


Komoriku no Hatsuse no kaha no 





23, To the word a4f Moribe woull prefix the Honorific mi which 
he finds in an-old MS. ‘The metre wou'd gain by ths ermendation of 


the line. 
33, ‘This is Moribe's omendation of the usual reading tw. 





i ae. ye a 
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Kami tsa se ni I-kuhi wo uchi 
Shima tsu se ni Ma-kului wo uchi 

| I-kuhi ni ha Kagamt wo kake 
Ma-kuhi. ni ha Ma-tama wo kake 
Ma-tama nasu A ga mofu imo 
Kagami nasu Aga mofu tsuma 


Ari to ihaba koso ni 
Ihe ni mo yukame Kuni wo mo shinubame™ 


XC. (Secr. cum, Nore 4.) 


Kusaka-be no Kochi no yoma to 

362 Tatami-komo Heguri no yama no 
Kochi-gochi no Yama no kahi ni 
Tachi-zakayuru Ha-biro kuma-kashi 
Moto ni ha I-kumi-dake oli 
Suwe-he ni ha Tashimi-dake obi 
I-kami-dake I-kumi ha nezu 
Tashimi-dake Tashi ni ha wi-nezu 
Nochi mo kumi-nemu Sono omohi-dzuma 

Ahare 


XCI. (Secr. ctv, Nore. 9.) 


Mimoro no Itsu-kashi ga moto 
Kashi ga moto Yuyushiki ka mo 
Kashi-hara-wotomo 


XCII, (Secr, criv, Nore 10.) 
Hiketa no Walka-kuru-su-bara 
Wakaku-he ni Wi-nete-mashi mono 
Oi ni keru ka mo 
24. Motowori divides Ari gp dota dose mf into two lines after the 
Particle fo, amd Moribe omits the Particle av after Awe. 
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XMCIII. (Seer. cutv, Nore 12.) 
Mimoro ni Tsuku ya tama-kaki 
Tsuki-amasht Ta ni ka mo yoraumu 
Kami no miya-hito 
XCIV. (Secr. civ, Nore 13.) 
Kusaka-ye no Iri-ye no hachisu 
Hana-bachisu Mi no sakari-bito 
Tomoshiki ro ka mo 
NCV, (Seer. civ, Nore 3.) 
Agura wi no Kami no mi te moch 
Hiku koto ni Mahi sural womina 363 
Toko-yo ni mo ka mo 


XCVI. (Seer. civt, NoTE 3.) 


Mi-yeshinu no Womuro ga take ni 

Shishi fusu to Tare zo cho-mahe ni mawosu™ 
Yasumishishi Wa ga oho-kimi no 

Shishi matsu to Agura ni i-mashi 

Shiro-tahe no Sode ki-sonafu 

Ta-komura ni Amu kaki-tsuki 

So no amu wo Akidzu haya kuhi 

Kaku no goto Na ni ohamu to 

Sora-mitsu Yamato no kuni wo 


Akideu-shima tofu 


XCVIL (Secr. civu, Nore 4.) 
Yasumishishi Wa ga oho-kimi no 








a5. It seems leas good to divide thus with Motowort. 
Fire ao obese me irre, 
or thes with Mabuchi: 
fare &2 Csowmaye Ni aTIpOTN, 


= 
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Asobashishi 
Utaki kashikemi 
Arl-wo no 


Shishi no yami-shishi no 
Wa ga nige-noborishi 
Hari-no-ki no yeda™ 


ACVIIL (Secr. crix, Nore 3.) 


Wotome na 


I-kakuru. woka wo 


364 Kana-suki mo I-hochi mo ga mo 
Suki-banuru mono 
NCIX. (Secr. crx. Nore 4.) 
Makimuku no Hishiro no mi-ya ha 
Asa-hi no Hi-deru mi-ya 
Yufu-hi no Hi-gakeru mi-ya 
Take no ne no Nedaru-mi-ya 
Ko no ne no Ne-bafu mi-ya 
Yahoniyoshi I-kidzuki no mi-ya 
Ma-ki-saku Hi no mi kado 
Nihi-nahe-ya ni Ohi-dateru 
Momo-daru Tsuki ga ye ha 
Ho tsu ye ha Ame wo cheri 
Naka tsu ye ha Adzuma wo oheri 
Shi dzu ye ha Hina wo oheri 
Ho tsu ye no Ye no ura-ba ha 
Naka tsu ye ni Ochi-furabahe 
Naka tsu ye no Ye no uta-ba ha 
Shimo tsu ye ni Ochi-furabahe 
Shi dzu ye no Ye no ura-ba ha 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


26, Motowori divides the lines of this Song thus: 
Varner chin ti No ga ohe-Atm no 


Asodarhihi Shishe ma 
Virwt-sAfiAl me tad Fachiboary 
i" Hix ara nthe Waderishi 
< ' Arete #o ffari no dt mo yoda, 
> 


“ye BAe 


al ill 
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Ari-cinu no Mihe no ko ga 
Sasagaseru Midzu-tama-uki nit 
Ukishi abura Ochi-nadzusahi 

Mina koworo-koworo ni™ 

Ko shi mo Aya nt kashikasht 
Taka-hikaru Hi no mt ko 
Koto no Katari-goto mo 

Ko wo ba 


C. (Secr. crx, Nore 5.) 


Yamato no Kono takechi ni 
Ko-dakaru Ichi no tsukasa 465 
Nihi-nahe-ya ni Ohi-dateru 

Habiro yu-tsu ma-tsubaki™ 
So ga ha no Hirori-i-mashi 
So no hana no Teri-i-masu 
Taka-hikaru Hi no mi ko ni 
‘To-yo mi ki Tate-matsurase 
Koto na Katari-goto mo 

Ko wo ba 


CI. (Secr, cix, Note. 6.) 


Momoshiki no Oho-miya-hito ha 
Udzura-tori Hire tort-kakete 
Mana-bashira Wo-yuki-ahe 
Niha-suzume Uzu-sumari-wite 
Kefu mo ka mo Saka mi-dzuku-rashii 
Taka-hikaru Hi no miydéito 
Koto no Katari-goto mo 


Ko wo ba 


27. Motowon divides this time in two, this: 
Afina dotoore Aotwore mr 
28, Motoworl divides this linc in two aller the word Aw-dire, 
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Ci. (Secr. crxt, Nore 2.) 


Mina-sosoku Omi no wotome 
Ho-dari torasu mo § Ho-dari tori 
Kataku torase Shita-gataku 
Ya-gataku torase Ho-dari torasu ko 


CIU. (Sect. crx, Nore 4.) 


Yasumishishi Wa ga oho-kimi no 
Asa-to ni ha I-yori-datashi 
Yulu-to mi ha ]-yori-datasu 
Waki-dzuki ga Shita no 

Ita ni mo ga AL se wo 


CIV. (Seer. cixv, Nores 8 axp 12.) 

Oho-miya no Woto tsu hata-de 
Sumi katabukert 

CV, (Secr. cixv, Nores 9 AND 12.) 

Oho-takuni Wojinami koso 
Sumi katabukere 

CVL. (Secr. cixv, Nores 10 AnD 12.) 

Oho-kimi no Kokoro wo yurant 


Omi no ko no VYa-he no shiba-kaki 
Iri-tatazu -ari 


CVIL. (Secr. cixv, Nore 12.) 


Shihe-se no Na-wori wo mireba 
Asobi-kuru Shibi ga hata-de ni 


Tsuma tateri-miyu 


CVIII. (Secr. cixv, NoTes 11 AND 12.) 
Oho-kimi no Mi ko no shiba-kaki 
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Ya-fu-zhimari Shimari-motohoshi 
Kiremu shiba-kaki © Yakemu shiba-kaki® 


CIX. (Sect. cixv, Nore 12.) 


Ofuwo yo shi Shibi tsuku ama yo 
Shi ga areba Ura-kohoshi-kemu 
Shibi tsuku ama™ 
CX. (Secr cixvu, Nore 10.) _ 367 
Asa-ji-hara Wo-dani wo sugite 
Momo-dzutafu Nute yuraku mo 


Oki-me kurashi mo 


CXI. (Secr, cexvit, Nove 11.) 
Oki-tne mo ya Afumi no Oki-me 
Asu yori ha Mi-yama-gakurite 

Miyezu ka mo aramu 








29, Moribe's proposal to emend yuntewn Lo paren would be accept- 
alle if it were supported by the authority of any texts. 

30. Motowori's edition and moat other texts have s4it as the final 
word. Tut Moribe's emendalion to @aa is necessary to the scse, atul 
has at leatt the authority of one MS, to s1pport it. 
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THE HITHERTO ACCEPTED CHRONOLOGY OF TUE EARLY 


JAPANESE SOVEREIGNS MENTIONED IN ‘THE “RECORD 
ANCIENT MATTERS" (*«#OJZA7") AND IN THE «CURO- 
NICLE OF JAPAN” («N7A0NGI"), 





[This “ Accepted Chronology" is-contained in the first three co'umns of 





hyures, whereof the first two giving the corresponding dates according 
to the European reckoning, are tramerited from. some Comparative 
Chronological Tables by Mr. Ernest Satow, printed for private dix 
tribution in 1874. The ages of the monarchs in the third column _ 
are from “The Digest o° the Imperial Pedigree,” a work poblished 
by the Imperial Japanese Government in 1877, and therefore carrying 
with it the weight of suthority, It might perhaps be too mech to 
Say that even its decisions are universally bowed to by the native 
‘itereti; but the differences hetween various writers are all slight, and 
excepting on points that affect on'y a very few years, the chranglogy 
Contained in the first three. columns may justly be styled the “Ac 
cepted Chronplogy" both as far as natives and as far ns foreigners: 
are concerned. It will Le seen that it is founded in the main on 
the statements contained in the “Chron‘eles of Japan,” though some- 
times differing there-from as well as from the “ Records." The fourth 
column contains the ages of the monarchs according ta the © Rex 
cord," and the fifth their ages according to the “Chronicles.” ‘The 
portion printed in italics, and including a littl: over a thousand years, 
is that which has heen shown in Section V. of the Translator's In- 
tmduction to be undeserving of credence.] 





Actesion J earth Age Age accard. to ie ea 
tc Oho) sh6f A.) rer ivy ‘27 
SET snes FEF ag Sy rt; io 
AEE se eee ion seh ig a7 Lid 7 
. #: hokey teeeberissiea FG ti7 ir. #3 ie 
0S) | ie 75 JF tig” ogy tty 
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Age accord.to Age accord, to 
“Records.” Chroniches,”” 
deste SY fa; weigned fo2 years 
tS eS apo 295 faa roo o 96 
fe a, ee eee arg red rh — as fp a 
Ami Rett oe FSF oy rei bF “a 6hjo 
0 ee oF jo fig roy f20 
Ye i FOC.) tyr Paty ro 
ACPD icici Fill) spo ray 77 fot 
Se ee ree fa ros GF roy 
a ae o fF 200 ee sa #2 
ft gO eecceceeee SOF tiny fon foo roo 
VfB ec scssesverere 270 fio ive #70 Ho 
iVin= tobe .....0.. FEF 309 fro Ve wrergned OF peers 
Ri-chitl ....,,..... 400 qos by Hg, ro 
Han-wet. is. e. 405 ra bo Goh Teigned 6 years 
rh. ne |e $53 Sa 75 gy 8 
ADKG ctnterdenee 54. 456 56 56 ue 3 * 
Vil-riyoku......... 457 470 age omitted 124 a 23 
SOHC reese GOO 454 4i not given ns 5: # 
Ken-1i....,....... 435 4870s age omilted 38 4 3 « 
Dit kets. rseeee 88 498 50 rolgiven oo“ af 4 
Mu-retsu ......... 499 506 18 nigned S years“ § 
Kel-tai....cc..0.0. 507 531 Ss ~ a So 
AMAcAN wes 554 535 7 moe pawen yo 
SOO-KUOWE sisceece. 530) a39 73 a 73 
Kim-mej.......... §40 s7t 63 “reigned 32 years 
Ti-datsg visssicce 572 585 45 reigned 14 years * 14 # 
Vo-mel....ccccesee $50 587 by Br g ‘#  # -@ 
SPUN ceeeeseeeeee SOS 502 73 oe & wg 
SON-O ...cseceesee” 599 628 75 a 37 lUM 7S 


1. The] reign of this Empress ia in the “ Records” not counted 
separately, but included in that of her son O-jin, For the mention of 
her age in the * Records" conf. Sect. CI, Note 4. 


THE END, 
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Kindly Prepared by the Rev. N, Walter, Osaka, 


N.A—The figures enclosed in parenthesis [ } represent the peyes in 
the present new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the off editions previous to 1906 

abdication, xlviii, (Ixiv), 5 (8 m. 12), 99 (121), tog (123). 

alatinenes, [reiigfows) §3 (G2 nu. 7) 110 (134 m. 52), 151 [156 mn. fo). 

Achi-kishi, 252 (313), 

Accadian Language, i. (i. mn. 1) 

acoms, 246 (305). 

adoption, xi. (iv), 156 (227). 

Afami [wearer, chifatm)}, Omi, 6 (2 and 9 nm 22), 45 (51), 90 (107), 
158 (193)) 164 (200 and 203 m..31), 16D (206), 170 (206), 186 (239), 
193 (237), 286 (269 ". 6), 224 (277), 226 (284), 244 (704), 305 (385). 

Afomi. [farther] sre Tobiani. 

Afumi [rea of] 45 (51), 90 (107), 237 (293), 245 (307 1. 8). 

Agatanoatahe, xv. {xxi}. 

Agata-nushi, xv. (xxi); uxxix. (lil, n.47)) $2 (55 and Gon, 24), 154 (189), 
woz (252 n. 35), 227 (252), 317 (390 a. 5). 

agate, xxxi, (xiii). 

Agi [-lti, province of,] 13% (160). 

Agriculture, xxxix, (Hii), 243 (300), 

Aha [ foou, prevtwes of] 155 (155 om. 15). 

Aba [Alwa, ivaad af) 20(21), 21 (22), 22 (22), $0 (70 n. 3), a (357)- 

Akagi, xxxiii. (xiv), 39 (44). 

Ahaji [Areaji], 21 (22), 155 (190) 228 (283), 278 (337) passim. 

Ahirn, 152 (224). 

Alnos, xxix. (xuxix), Ixiil. (Inxuvi), Iniv, (Ixxxvii), lexi, (xcvil, 61 (74 1. 
go), 263 (265 nm. 4). 

Ajiki [atagi,] 252 (314 m. 2). 

yt Aidl fede-Aihe nemo-daert, £2 (98), 98 (1165, 99 Liha 

Akakagachi [wiwter cherry], 61 (71r), 








2 dndex to “ Kopiki” 


VV. 8.—Vhe figues enclose in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new ediiion. The figures without parenthesis tepre- 


sent the pages in the old editions previows to 190%. 


Aketaten [Prince], 169, (205), 193 (235), 194 (238). 

Aki, 26 (73 m 10), 131 (160 and 162 n. 16), 262 (327 m. 3). 

Akituskina [island of the Dragon-Fly], § (2), 158 (195), 318 (397) 

Alarming Female, Heavenly [A eve-ne-teztamee-nea-mibete)], 57 (64), 58 (65), 
108 (129), 110 (131), 113 (135), TE4 (139). | 

Alder xxxiv. (xvi), 257 (329 0. 19], 318 (398). 


Altaic Language, i. (i), xiii (xviii), Ixxii (x-vii). 


la [aver], 47 (53 and 56 n. £2), 
Ama-ne-At-doke, 258 (321). 


Ama-no-wki-Aassi [Floating Bridge of Heaven], 19 (19), 93 (102), 110 


(135). 

Ame-teran-oho-mi-kamt [Heavenly Shining Great August Deity], 42 (46), 
43 (50% 45 (52), 52 (61), 54 (63). 58 (65), 93 (112), 94 (18g), Tob 
(uz8}, 208 (129), Inn (155) 135. (165), ele. 

Amatn-Ai-tngl [eaceesion of Heaven's sun}, 103 (123 and 126 n. 27). 

Ama-to-hi-daka-iihe-nogite-fobe-o-goyo-fubi-ahers-ne-mibote, 127 (157 0. 
15}. 

Ama-tin-fume-naimiiofe [Teaven's Round Eyes], sec Oho-kume. 

ombush, 254 (316', ete. 

Ame-tuni-orhi-Aarudi-Atra-nida, 335 (423), 339 (424). 

clme-mighihl-dunit-nigitit-anme-iAi-dtha-hibene-nit-nig?-aomibote, WO [129 
and 131 n. §). 

lmte-ne-fuki-soo-no-Rawi, 26 (25 aml 30 n. §). 

Ame-no-koki, 49 (54), 50 (38) 94 (113). 

Ame-no-ho-va-ne-no-mitete, 56 (67 1. 15), §7 (64), 108 (130), 140 (131) 

Ame-no- Sumari-ne-komi, 27 (28 and 30 n. 13). 

late momnade maskin baat, 05 (05 1. 4). 

‘Ame-no-oski-Aa-mind, 48 (54 and §7 n. 18), 93°(112), 10% (t29 mn, 3) 

fine-no-orkt-toe, 25 (23 and 27 1. 3H). 

Ame-nostajibira-qwe-ne-bami, §7 (64 and 63 0. 27), 53 (65), 109 (190), 
110 (130). 

Aete-no-toke-tacki-no-tami, 16 (15 anid 16 n. 10). 

(Tee-to- restore no-mibofs, see Alarming Female. 

Amenoawo-ha-bari [sword], 34 (37 and 38 n. 45). 


Ane-na-yam-kowa [fiver of Heaven), xix. (exiii), § (7 and 3 n. 12), 47 


(53 amd 56 n, 12), 54 (63),293 (182), 96 (115), 100 (iat), ete, 


a —_— 








sur, Sty 


Andex to * Ke yihi. " | 3° 
AY B:—The figures scioned in parenthesis (  ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. ‘The Gzurss without, parenthesis tepre- 
sent the pages in the old_edil’ons previous to T9O., 
Amerorhavhiio [Heavenly-Young- rena: 94-98 (BMT 
Amnesty 323 (493). 
Anado [Shimonosekij, 208 (257), 227 (253). 
Anaho [prince] 293 (365), 298 (371), 323 (378). 
Anahiobe [prince] 186, (227). 
Analects [Confucian] 252 (313)- 
Ame xxxvii (xlix). 
Angling 105 (124), 119 (145), 131 (10). 
dag uxxvil (xlix) r 
animals [domestic] xxxi (xlii), 
aimals mentioned in the Kojiki xxxii (xiiij, ivi (lexv), . 
An-kan tenn 339 (424). = 
An-ko tennd sar-709 (779-754) 
An-nei tenn’ 154 (159). 
Arai Hakuseki [allegory in mythology) Lil (lex, n). 
aralia xxxiv (xlvi), 273 (340). 
Archaic dialect vi (viii), xxii (xxx), xxiv (xxxli), x8¥ eaxie ny xxvil 
 (xxxvil), xx (xciv}. 
armlet, 282 (352). 
armour 25§ (397). 256 (318), 
arrows Iv (ixxv), 46 (53), 72 (86), 94.(1 14), gO (115), 112 (aish 159 (179) 
S1 (221), 182 (224), 262 (326), 298 (571). 308 (354). 
airows Ufenthered ] xxv (xxxiil) 94 (114), 96 (135), ele. 
arrows [fmifia/] Iix (Ixxx), 180 (221). 
arrows [weri-Aadtera] ltix (xciv), 72 (86 and $9 n, 7). 
arrows [ Agra, Anabo] 295 (371). 
artisans from Korea. see Koreans in Japan. 
ashes lyii (Ixxv.i), 231 (257). 
Ashigara pass, 215 (264). 
Ashi-hava-vo-mabe-tree-heni-see Central Land of Reed Plains. 
Aso [asomi, ason] xv (xxi), xxxix (Ji n.), 234 (354 0. 3). 
ae 122 (145). 
Aston ii (iii), xii (xvi). passin, 
Asuka [further] folo-tew-areta, 7 (2), 291 (362), 203 (305). 
Asoka (neater) olita-eree aswia, 290 (301), 
Ata [princess of ) 115 (149}. 
Ata [Sakuma], £15 (140), 105 (144), 145 (179) ete 
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" 4 fndex to Koptki.” 
4 - V.#.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( )-represent th: pages in 
A the present rew edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1908, 

a Atabe [suzerain] xv (xxi), xxxix (Iij, 112 (135 and £37 a. 13) 152 (186 and 
a 187 m. 13), 161 (199). 

a augury 194 (235), 241 (302). 
y authenticity of Kojiki i (i), iv (v}, 

) Antocracy [xii (Ixxiii), 

a | | : 
77 Average age of early Japanese Eiperors xlix {Ixvi). 
F: | Atma no dened 27 (28 and 30 1, 13). 

— Atwa-nawsi-no-bnmi 27 (28 and 30 n, 13), 
va ake xxv (xxxiv}, 

Py Aya 253 (315), 287 (358). 
... : teuki [Siewefinve] 25 (23 and 27 n. 31). 
~ Oe Azuma 213 (265), 

— bachelor [imperial] 327 (403). 

back against the sun lix (Ixxix), 912 (390). 

< bad deities 44 (51), 

— bamboo xxxiii (xv), 36 (39), 105 (124), 205 (254), 255 (317), 263 (427), 312 
ie! (391), 321 (402), 328 (410). 

“all bamboo-grass xxxtii (xlv}, 57 (4), 221 (274) ete. 

banishment xvii (Ixtii), 59 (jo), | 


banquet, Ty. (124), i223 (148), 130 (160), Liq (171), 141 (173), 205 (254), 
et ier 248 (308), 257 (320), 273 (340), 282 (352), 321 (4or), 328 
4 PO). 


barley xxx (x1), xxxiii (xiv), Go (70). 

basket [yl Saedoe] 105 (124 and [27 m. 35), 263 (327), 309 (317 n. 1h 
basket [water-proof] used as boat, xxv, (xaxiv}. . 

bathing xxvii (xxxvii), 4 (3), 41 (45), 68 (31), 209 (258), 

bathing woman xxvii (xxxvil), $1 (58 and 60 n. 1 5). 190 (234). 

be [frike, ean) §2 (58 and 61 n. 26), 53 (63), 110 (133), 152 (187), 486 


| ‘— 4 t 


, (259 m. 45), 243 (302 m, 36), etc. 
d beacon-fire £0 (4), 
y bead [jewel] xwsi (alli), 46 (53). 
| beans xxx (xt), xxxiii (xlv), 25 (23 amd 27 n, 34). 
beans [creation of] éo (79). 


bear xxxii (xlil ), § (2), 23 (23 and 25 n, 17), 49:(5§ and §7 1. 23). 
beard [eight grasp] 32 (35 and 37 n. 1), 44 (54). §9 (70), 92 (#37) 
leastly times alii (ivi), 230 (256). 

béche-de-mer aamiji (xliv), xlviii (Ixiv), 114 (139), 
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A. #.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis (  ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
gent the pages in the old editions previows to 1906, 
Teckoning Ancestor Lord [Heavenly] see Aovese-do-va-ne-noomibote. 
bees xxxiit, (xliv}, 
bepinoins of Japanese nation xliv, (lix} 
bell [elapper] 25 (23 and 27 m, 31). 
bell og (130 and 134, m0. 25) garter, 312 (359), 334 (417). 
Bi-daisu tennd 341 (426). 
Bingo 157 (193 and 194 n. 13, 14)- 
binds [singing] ¢4 (63). 
Biwa [lake] 237 (293). See sea of Afi. 
Biren 161, (197 and 198 n. 21}. 
Blackberr:es 73 (92 and 94 n. 7). 
Hack, colour of mourning $0-(97, 1. 2). 
Black haired people 6, {2). 
Blossoming-Erilliantly-like-the flowers of the ‘Trees, [primeets) 115-119 (140- 
143). 
bide {green} clonds xxxvi (xlviii). 
blue, [green, sea] xxxvi (xxxviii). | 
myers (xliti), 70 (33)) 217 (262) 235 (292), 255 (317) 308 (352), 315 
baat 20 (21), toa (122), 236 (293), 255 (514), ete. 
bouks first introduéed to Japan. xliit, (wit) 
boots 262 (32). 
boundary rod 28 (29). 
boundary marks of provinces. 6 (2), 152 (157 n. 5), 227 (282). 
bow and arrows xxv (xxxiii), 46 (53), 71 (84), 74 (85), 94 (014), 112 (125), 
139 (170), 236 (293), 256 (317), 262 (320) sce arrows. 
bow-string 236 (263). 
bracelets xxx (xli), 40 (45). 109 (134 6. 25). 
handing xiii (Ivi}, 148 (180 and 152 n, 20). 
Trrave-Awlul-Possessing-Male-Deity :  7idéeaviho-fre cil we-toy-ne ham, 
32 (36), oo (128), 105 (124), 106 (129), 135 (165), 176 (216. 
Lirave-August-Name-Firm Deity 102 (122), 103 (123). 
brave [handit] xxix (xxxix), tz (t3§ and 137 m. 7), 140 (175) 206 (255). 
bridge [floating] of Heaven. See era-no-ki-faai, 
brood hrimmett xxx (xti). 
brunze [age of] xxiv (xxxiii)}, xxxvi (xivili). 
Heddbiem tx (bexxt), 57 (105), 301 (245 n. 5). 
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NV. #.—The figures enelosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis 
sent the pages in the cld editions poeviows to 1906, | 

Buddhist Paradise 87 (109), “anh pt 

Enddhist Temples Ixx (xev), $7 (105), 201 (48m 5} 
bull 217 (G29) 259 (322) 

Hunso 162 (199 n, 26), 

htreaucracy Lxiij (Ixxxv). ne | 

burying alive xi (lv), 174 (203 and 214 n, 23}, soo (247 ts 4), Joo (Fh). 

butler 104 (t24), 141 (173), 163 (200), 223 (277). 

butlers’ tribe 205 (254). | 

Cabbage xxxiv (xlvi), 272 (338). 

camellia xxxili (xlw), 274 (341), $23 (403) ete. 

camphor tree 28 (29). 

canal [channel] 269 (335), 274 (340): 

- canoe [eampbor-tree-boat)] 28 (29). 

capital punisliment xli (lv). 

carousal xli {liv}. 

cassia tree xxxiii (xlv), Inix (xciv}, 95 (195 ), 120 (047), 122 (1.48). 

castles [building] xxix (xxxix), 288 (232). 

catalogue of Japanese works, bearing on the Aayféz Ixxij ( wevili}, 
catalpa-tree xxxiv (xlvi), 256 (308). 

cattle breed’ ng xxxil (alii), 8 (3), 

cave xxix (xxxix), xlvii (xvii), Iv (ixxv}, 325 (410). | 
cave-dwellers xxix (xxxiv), $4 (63), §5 (64), too (120), 141 (i73) 200 (255). 


centipede, xxxiii (xl'v}, 72 (86), 73 (87). | it tee 
Central Land of Reed Plains, 37 (40), 34 (63), 38 (65), $0 (65), 95 (TE3), 
94 (f14), tor (122), 103 (123), 105 (124), 105 (120), 107 (420), 135 | 
(165). | | 


~ 
cereals uxix (x), a 
ceremonies [cour] 232 ($52), 321 (402). i te 
challenge 181 (221), | ae 
chaos 4 (1). : —— 
charcoal 177 (217 n. 24). Tee be Ae 


charms [magic], lix (Ixxix}, 37 (qo), 124 (150), 134 (164), 212 (263), 213 mm 
(264), 233 (259). - 
chasing a swan, 192 (237), 


cherry [wil] xxxlv (wlvi), 56 (64), 165 (203). } ee 
chestnuts xxxiv (xlvi), 246 (306), 248 (308), 315-(33). 1. eee 
Chika [Gotd islands] 25 (23), Coe ee 
: nS ee 
| poe ae 
a as T 
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NV. &.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( y represent the pages in | 


the edit parenthesis : 
‘seat the pages ia git iatel ae seo 
Chikuzen 50 (58 and 59 n. 2), 165 (203 n. 47). 

childbirth [superstitions concerning] xxviii (xxxwiti), 241 (jor o. +8). 
children [eighty] 203 (249). 

children [hundred anc! eighty] 103 (£23). 

chimney-hole xxvii (xxxvi}, 103 (123). 

China [relations with Japan] 41 (Ixvili), see Chinese influence. 


Chinese Influence ii (ii), vi (vii), xxi (xxvili}, xxxvii (xlix), xxviii (1), bell 


) (ixxxiv}, Ixvili (eli and sci), gO (105 ami tog), 147 (1.43) cle. 
Chinese knowledge of Early Japan xiv (Ixsxvi). 
China [sea of] 133 (161), 156 (192), 135 (227). 
clive xxxiv (xvi), 143 (175), 213 (264). 
chopsticks rxx (x1), Iwi (ixxvii), Leviii (xelii), 60 (71), 231 (287). 
chrestomathy [Aston's] ii [iii). 
Chroniel sof Japan (Witewgi) © (vii), xix (xxvip, xxii! {xxxl) xxviii (xxxvii}. 
Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Ages: xix (xxvi). 
Chronological Tables [Bramsen’s Japanese] xxii (x«x). 
“Chi-si tenn 227—290 (233—299). 
cicada 8 (2). 
cireuit [district] 160 (188 n, 20, 21), 179 (220), 210 (260). 
clam 79 (83). 


claus, $2 (61 a. 26), 110 (134 0. 32), 145 (175), t95 (235), 197 (239) 200 


(247). 310 (395), 327 (409), ete. sce Ar, Uribe. 
clay images at tombs xli (Iv), 200 (247). 
clay. -image-workers 200 (249). 
cleanliticss [personal] xxvii (xxxvil), tee bathing. 
cloth xxx (xii), twill (Lexvill), $7 (G4, m. 24), 255 (317), 312 (389). ete. 
club- moss xxiii (xlv), $7 (64), 199 (245): 
elols xxv (xxxili}, 
‘coat 255 (347) sec garments, 
cock 8 (3), 76.(91). 
‘cock-stiell xxxiil (xiv), 7o (85). 
code of morals xxxviii (li), tv (lxxiv). 
coffin [stone] xii (liv), 200 (247). 
coffin [wooden] ati (liv). 
cohabi. aden xl (Hill), 
coin, see money. 
collar 207 (255) 
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‘.H—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. ‘The figures: without parenthesis repre: 
sent the pag-s in the old editions previous to 1904, 
colour, xxx (xli), xxxvi (xviii), 187 (231), 278, 31 5. 
comb xxxi (xli), xlvi (Ici), 35 (39), 36 (39), 61 (71 and 73 n. 9), 62 (72), 333 
(263). 
comb [superstition regarding] 35 (30), 62 (73). 
computing time xlii (Lyi). 
concubine, mistress, wife equivalent x1 (liii), 74 (90) 127 (145), 202 (249), 
270 (337)- 
conduits [water] 296 (369), 305 (481 n, 8), 
confiscations 190 (234). 
conundrums 61 (70), 70 (83), 280 (340), 296 (369). see pillow-words. jeux-de- 
mots, songs, passim, 
cook 109 (124), 163 (202 n, 16), see kitchen, furnace. 
cooking pot xxx (xti). 
copper xxxvi (xlviii), 55 (66 n. 9), 298 (37 r). 
cormorant xxxil (xliv), to4 (£24), 126 (155), 127 (155), 144. (177), 188 (222). 
cormorant fishing xxxi (xliii), E37 (067), 144 (176). 
cosmogony ly (Ixxiv), 15 (15), 
ca-tume [see garments]. 
countries [great and srnall) 227 (282), 
couriers 175 (215), 196 (230), 220(271), 329 (411), 
courtslip of gods 19 (20), 68 (81), 65 (53), 75 (88), e'e. 
coverlets 81 (96), 
cow xxxiv (xlvi) 250 (322). 
crab xxxiy (xlvi), 246 (305). 
crane xxxiv (xlvi} 300 (374). 
creation 4 (1), 15 (15), 18 (17). 
credibility of early Japanese record: xliv (lim). 
ereepers xxxi (xii) 36 (39), 93 (812 n. 43), 209 (259). 
erimes [unnatura!)] 32 (35), 230 (256). 
ars ite (xliv), Ixix (xciv), 69 (81), 124 (150), 227 (155), 167 (208 
fi. oT 


crow-beams 75 (88), 103 (123), 113 (235). 

cross-awords 134 (164),135 (165), 130 (t7O), 155 (227), 252 (313), goy (374). 
crow xxxii (xiv), xlvili (lav), 6 (2), 155 (157), 138 (170), 175 (295). 
Crumbling Prince [Ame Mite] 84 (13). 

7 Promeria [agi] xxxiv (xlv), 6 (72), 192 (237) 

crystal xxxi (xlii}, 
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WV. B—The figures cnelesed in parenthesis represent the pages in 
the present pew edition, The His AN paren’ hea repre- 


sent the pages in the off editions previous to 1606, 


cups xxx (xl), 248 (305), zl (42). 

cups [oak-leaf] 248 (308). c 
cuppledge 79 (95). Vi Ae 
curse xlviii (Ixiv) Lwiii (lxx"x), Ixviii (xciii) 38 (40), 193 (235), 263 (227). | 
curtain 254 (315). 

cirtain-lectures 35 (40), 

cutting. hairor beard xxxi (xiv), 59 (70). 

yeles (scxagenary), xxii (xx'x}. 

daijin : sce Prince Minister, 

daikon 277 (344). 279 (346). 

daimio 50 (§9 1. §). 

dancing 6 (2), § (3), 25 (154), 239 (297), 316 (496), 328 (410). 

deacons 169 (206), 196 (239). J 
death-bed scenes a] (tiv). } 
deer 20, (24 0. 2), 31 (35 8. 12), 308 (355). 

deer-god 31 (35 12}, 100 (121 and 125 n, §), 

deification of emperors Ivi (Ixxv), fosniee in text, 

deities [earthly] Ivii (Ixxvii) see earthly deities, 

deities [eighty brothers] of Idzumo xivii (Ixtii), 65 (81). 

deities [good and bod] Ivi (Ixxvi). 

Deity Great Name Po sesecor, 67 (79). 





deitles [heavenly] Ivij (Ixxvii). is 


Deity master of the Great Land see Oho Atod-mpchine dint, 67 (79). pastimr 
deities [savage] Ivi (Ixxvi), 134 (164), 136 (167), 145 (178), 203(25§0!, 209 
(260), 211 (261), 213 (264). 
Deity Thought Includer, Oot Aimee no Mami, 54 (63), 93 (#2), Too (120), 
109, (159). 
‘deliberation in heaven 54 (6 3), OF (112). 


delnge Ix (Ixxx). - Ue 


* departments [great and small] 227 (282). , | 
desecrating imperial tombs 376 (420). “2 ite 
“‘disites xxx (x!). 
ditches of rice fields §3 (61), 230 (286) 
divination xxii (xxix), lix (Inxx), 20 (2a), 36 (64), 195 (237), 194 (238), 229 

(284), 230 (286), 235 (202). 


divine ‘age ix (xii), xiii (xviii), xxiii (xxxi), xxvi esi xe (xt), alsii ow, 


(Ivii) lvi (Ixxv), 
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NV.8—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous lo 1926. 


_ divine characters ix (xii), xiii {lvii). 


divine decrees 18 (19), 43 ($9), 105 (129), 135 (165), 13% (167). 

divine expulsion 45 (51), 47 (53) 59 (70): 

divine generations [seven] 16 (17). 

divine possession §8 (65), 229 (244). 

divine symbols 108 (130), 144 (173). 

divine weeping 44 (51). 

divisions of rice-fhelda §2 (61), $3 (G2), 230 (256). 

divorce xii (liv). 

dogs xxxii (xliii), xxviv (xlvi), 76 (93), 175 (215 nm. 23), 230 (256), 312 (359). 

dogma lv (xxiv), 

dolphin xxxiv (xivij, 238 (295). 

domest ¢ animals xxxi (x/iii). 

doors xxvii (xxxvi), 34 (38). 54 (63), 57 (64), 58 (65), 76 (01), 278 (345), 
304. (374). 

Goor-hooks xxv (xxxtii}, 54 (63), 178 (219), 256 (319 n. 12). 

dotterc! xxxii (xliv}, 77 (92), 228 (274). 

dowry xxxvili {li}, , 

Dragon [Hiddens) 7 (2). 

diagon fly 26 (30 n. 10) 317 (396). 

Dragon-ily-island § (2), 23 (23), 107 (129), 153 (195), 317 (396). 

Drovidion langusge i (i). 

drawing xiii ( Ivii), 

dreams Iv (Ixxiv) 6 (2), 8 (2), 135 (065), 175 (215), 187 (238), 193 (237). 
237 (295) 

dinms 55 (64), 239 (297)- 

drunkenness 53 (61), 63 (72). 

ducks [wild] xxxii (xliv), 128 (1.56), 

duke §0 (§9 n. 5). : 

dumb-prince [Homu-chi-wake] ton (237), ete. 

dwarf-god xlvii (inti), see Sukuna-biko no- kami. 

dye-tree 79 (95). 

dyke-piles 249 (308). 

eagle 167 (205 n. 13) 192 (240 mn. 8), 327 (418). 

ears (large, lucky] 48 (54), 200 (324), 

early Japanese manners and customs iii (iii), xxi¥ (xxiii), 

earthen ware xxx (xl), . 
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NV. #8.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, ‘The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1909, 


earthly deities Ivii (xxvii), 4 (1), 6 (2), 16 (17), 60 (71), 94 (114), 108 (130), 
117 (143), 13t (160), 137 (067), 176 (216). 

earthquakes Ix (Ixx), 45 (52): 

Echigo §2 (Gt pv. 21}, 6t (74 n. £0), 160 (165 n, 20). 

Echizen 160 (195 n. 20), 164 (203 n. 41), 

edicts [imperial] 9 (5), 200 (247 5. 4). 

editions of Kojiki wiii (x) ix (xi). 

education xxxix (Ili). 

eight ears 45 (54) 61 (73 n. 8), 

Eight Fold Thing Sign Number Deity $2 (100 n. 7) por (122). 

eight grasp 44 (51), 192 (237) passion, 

eight great islands ix (ixxxi), 7 (2), 24 (23), 76 (91), 207 (255). 

eight [sacred number] Ix (Ixxxi) 44(51), 40 (52). 45 (54) 55 (64), 50 (64), 
62 (72), 64 (75), 65 (76), 73 (87), 197 (129), 108 (190), THE (1355), 122 
(148), 127 (155), 136 (167), 135 (170), 149 (183m. 29), 157 (231), 210 
(260) 212 (263), 221 (274), 264 (324). 307 (353), 331 (413) 

elbow pad xxv (xxxili), 46 (53), 225 (253% 

empire [tenka] 57 (103), 103 (159), 145 (173), 153 (189), 156 (192), 158 
(195), 159 (195), 153 (325), 208 (245), 203 (250) ete. 

einp re [ceding the] 151 (185), 254 (316), 258 (329), 333 (416). 

enclosure for Shinto worship 315 (395 o. 7). 

equivalent terms xv (xxi). 

ére japonnise liv (Lexiii). 

erotic tournament 330-333 (412-416). 

eternal land [7ifeve we duns) xlviil (lev), 87 (105), 129 (1§8), 199 (245). 

eternal night [ 7itere] tog (130). 

eulalia xxxiv (xiv), 79 (96), 50 (97 m. 2), 133 (163 m. 35). 334 (417). 

Even Pass of Hades [ Yowo-tie-ting-sate] xx (xevil), xlvi (bell), Ivii (lexvil), 
37 (49), 39 (48), 74 (85)- 

exogamy xxxvili (Ii), 

expiation 230 (236). 

Exposition of Ancient Histories of Japan by Hirata Atsutane ix (xii), 

Exposition of Kecord of Ancient Matters by Molowori viii (xi), xliv (Iwi), 

eye [slit round) 112 (135), 145 (150). 

eye brows [painting] xlii (lvi), 246 (306). 

faleon xxxiv (xlvi) 251 (35°). 
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W,8.—The figures enclsed in parenthesis (_ ) represent the pages In 

: the present new edition. ‘The figures wi host perenthesis repre. 
Sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 

family relations xxxvii (xix), xxxviii (Li). 

Fans xlit (Ivi). 

farms [government] 227 (282 n. 8). 

fathom [Air] 19 (20), 105 (124), 118 (144), 124 (tsa). 

fenees xxvii (xxxvi), xxix (xuxix), 62 (72), 64 (75), 81 (96), 101 (T22}, 254 

(316), 

ferocity 7§ (88), 206 (255), 306 (382), 309 (386), 

ferries 181 (221), 255 (317), 

festivals [ser banquet, and eve ati hg |. 

feudalism in early Japan xvii (xiii), Ixti (laxmiv), 

fidelity [conjagal] in woman only, xl (Lili), 84 (96). 

fines 59 (70), 

finger-nails pulled out 59 (70). 

fire [ for warming) xxx (xl). 

fire-drill, fire-striker, xxy (laxxiv), 104 (124), 216 (262). 

fire god xtvi (Ix), 29 (29), 32 (35). 

Fire-Shine (Augustness) Mo-deri-na-mifoso xlyiii (Iniv), 93 (rag 

Fire-Subside [angustness] /7o-twori-mamtihote x!viii (beiv}, 115-125 (145-156). 

fish assembly 114 (139), 123 (149). | 

fisherman xxxix (Iii), 42 (49), 10x (102), 105 (124), 119 (146), 144.(497 5) 

262 (326), see cormorant fishing, 

fishermen's guild 244 (304 n, 2), 25¢ (312), 

fish-hooks 11g (146), 120 (146), 123 (149). > 

fishes propelling ships 232 (287). 

Five Reaches [prince] Jimse 129 (159), 130 (460°, 

fagons 325 (407). 

flags (crimson) 8 (3), 

laying 53 (62), 8§ (103), 230 (284). 

Aies xxx ii) (xliv), Ivi (Ixxwi), 44 (Su), $4 (63), 

Hoor xxyi (xxxvi), 73 (87). 

food goddess xxii (xxii) 23 (23), 29 (33), 59 (79). 


food of carly Japancer xxix {=I}. 


fo notes xij (xvii), xix 
forced labour #69 (335), | 
foresiers’ guild 244 (304 n. 2}, 251 (342), 
forgeries (literary )¥ (vii), 


(xxvi}, Ex ii (xmxi}. 


he. 
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N.B.—The figures enclosed in | parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present mew edition. The figures without PRERUCEETENC 
‘ssit: elie ‘pages ta: Khe: old elitioms peeviows to: 1908, 


forming his conscience 290 (361). 

Forward [princess] 72 (86), 79 (95)- 

fowls xxxi (xliii), 54 (63). 

fratricide 75 (85), 151 (185), 206 (254), 254 (316), 306 (383), 

freak [imperial] 311 (389). 

frog (toad) 36 (103), 3 a 

file xiii (Iwill). | 

fod Vii (Iwill) 253 (314). 

frmibite 252 (314 0. 3). 

funerals xl (liv) 97 (116), 200 (245), 222 (275). 

fornace : see kitchen. 

Furnace [princes] Avia we Aon ix (xcili) 90 (107), 

ure bete-dumi iv (vi), 

Frite-tama no mikoto [Grand Jewel] $6 (64), 57 (G4), 58 (65), 408 (130), 
11 (131). 

gable, 105 {1 sao 

garhe, 213 (264), [chive], 248 (308). 

garments of early Japanese xxx (xii), 4 (44), 53 (62), 79 (95), 296 (255), 253 
(3t4.n. 10), 262 (326), a78 (345), 250 (350), 319 (390) 

garter 298 (371). 

pate 62 (72). ‘. 

gate [august] 110 (150), 323. 

‘Gemmio-tennd iv (vi), 20.4 and 12 n. 33), 71 (85 0. 14). 

gentile names [ Awdane] xvi (xxi), xxxix (li), xii (Iuxxv), 21 [24 m. 3), 50 
(59m. §), 112 (137 m. 4a), 137 (169 n, 8), 164 (099 nm. 23), 197. (239), 
203 (249), 227 (252), 253 (315), 268 (335), 295 (365), 410 (358), ote. 

gi, met [in pairs] 08 (17 and 15 0. 3). 

giant 184 (226), 292 (364)- 

gin xxv (xxxiii) 140 (171). 

ginger «xxiv (xv), 143 (175) [elure]. 

girdle xxx (xlii), 40 (44). 

girdle [inner] 191 (235 0. 12). 

gloss xxxi (xli,). 

Go [country in China] 253 (314 nm. 41}. 

goats xxxii (xiii) 

gods sec Aue, deity efe, 
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0 he pest new edition, Tse gues w thee pareeabese epee 
sent the paves im the old editions previous ta 1906, 

gods with tails xlvili (levi), 6 (2), 137 (167). 

gods [savage] see deities, 

fofukuya 253 (314 0. 11), 

foted [ee wana, offcrings, mitecurs), 

gold xxxvi (xlviii), 55 (66 .n. 9), 57 (63 n. 28), 229 (255), 

goose xxxli (xliv), 55 (109), 97 (116), 253 (953). 

gourd xxxv (xivij, [vit (lxavii), 205 (268 nm. 3), 291 (287). 

government of carly Japan xiv (ix), Ixi (Ixxxii), ete. 

granaries [official) 157 (193 n. 8), 199 (246n. 2), 205 (254), 225 (283), 269 
(335). 307 (353). 

gtandes [odire] 65 (78 n_ 7), etc. 

Grand Jewel [Augustness] see Sie fame we Miheto, 

grapes 36 (39). 

Great Master of Things see god of Miwa. 

Great Mountain Poisesior [mountain god] 27 (29), 60 (71), 66 (78), 105 
(140 

Great ihe Posscssor [see youd) alviii (Ixiv), Ixix (xciv), 26 (25), 121 (147). 

grebe xxwiv (xlvi}, 237 (203), 246 (305). 

creen parments 8o (96). 

guild c80 (334 n. 32), 140 (173 m, 13), aay (904) p. 3), 251 (302) see sry, 
be, eles. | 

Habitations of early Japanese xxvi (xxx), xxvii (exxvi), 

Hachijo island superstition concerning childbirth xxviil (xxxviii), 

#fada [@&) 253 (315), 269 (335). 

Hales xxxvi (xlwiil), xlvi (laa), Iviflaxvi), s4 (35), 45 (520.9), 68/81 in, 
71), 57 (105 nm. £2), 103 (126 n. 27), 229 (286 nm. 7). Ansivin, 

Hades [god of] 35 (39), 38 (qo). 

Hades [hill of] see Even Pass of Hares, 

Hades [descent to] xlvi (Isii), xlvii (Ixiii}, 34 (38), 35 (39), 7t (SG) 

hafuri [Shinto priests) 169. (209 n, 32), 

agi (chagi] 39 (44). 

diahati [Hk] 70 (33), 31 (33). 

halt bunches xxi (sli), 35 (39), 36 (39). 45 (52) 45 (54), 49 (55) G2 (72). 

haiv dressing xxxi(x'i), 45 (52), 206 (255), 220 (271), , 

Han (Chinay Ixy \laxxvi), 72 (89 m9}, 259915 0. z). 

Tiand breadth [# measure} 32 (37 1. 2). 3 

hand maidens 117 (143), 120 (147), 922 (t48).. 
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MV. B— ihe figures enclesed in parenthes's {  ) represent the pages in 
the present now ed tion. The figures without parentheses repre- 
tent the poges in the old editions pervious to To9ob, 

Fland Strength Male Deity, see Anet-ne fo fflaretopne—honrr, 

#fani~Yaru [prince] see Tinks Acnei-sase. 

ffons- Vieser-biba-ne-danei 29 (32 0. 3.1, 

hanishibe 200 (24 n. 4). 

Aamita 200 (247 0. 4). 

Han-2ei-tennd [Prince Miruha-wake], 265 (334 0. 7), 292 (34). 

hare xxxvii (xviii), xtvii (Ixi12), 65 (51), 

hare of Inaba xx (xxvil}, 65 (51). 

Harima 160 (160), 161 (197), 172 (207), 192 (237), 208 (748), 309 (387), 327 
(409), 333 (416) 

harvest god. 88 (107). 

Aartdira 3U (34 0.01), 130(161 n, 12), 257 (321 0. 1). 

Hatahi [ prince) 243 (300), 268 (333)- 

hats xxx (xi), lix (Ixxix), go (45), 101 (199 t. 235). 

Hatsnse 164 (200), 302 (377 0. 8), 310 (985), 329 (404). 

Hawk 192 (240 , 5} 

Haya-adi-sn-dike Cdeity prices of swift autumn] 29 (25), 

hayalite [court-pest er] 115 (144), 125 (154). 

daye-dife [man-al-arms) 289 (760), 290 (351). 

Mayo-busa-tenke (Ring), 243 (300), 280 (349) 

Hayashi channel 131 (160). 

headdress 36 (39), 57 (G4), 220 (271), 304 (479). 

Heaven lv (Ixxiv), 4 (1), 3 (2). 21 (22), 43 (52). 70 (53), 97 (110), 107 (129), 

heavenly and earthly deities 4 (1), (2), 10 (15) iS (a7, 19}, a0 (23), 
$o8 (230), 118 (144), 174 (206), 230 (257), preven, 

heavenly bird boat, 28 (99), 100 (121). 

Heayenly-Great-Great-l ara, see linge tha FIAT Aes Sa 

Heavenly pillar 19 (20), 21 (22), 23 (23) 

JIcavenly Rock Boat 19 (20), 28°29), 094 (190 0. 4). 

heavenly-rock cave 54 (65). 

heavenly rock seat 11 (135) 

heavenly seal 9 (3). 

Heavenly Shining Great August Deity sve ‘lwa fersceate- widen 

heavenly severchen, § (2), 7 (2) 9 (3) 317 (142), 145 (150), 149 (151), 153. 

(159), 154 (189%, 155 (199), 156 (193), 159 (t93', 159 (194), 160 (ant), 
174 (213). 175 (245) 180 (229), 132 (224), 193-(225), 187 (250), 197 
(239), 201 (248), 210 (271), 245 (305), ete, 
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the present new edition. The figures without pasenthe 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

heavenly states [Mopa-moRarhi-diate] 19 (20). 

Heavenly Voung Prince see Auve-aebaiby, 

Heaven's high plain see 7idema-ne-Aane. . 

Heaven's Sunheight-Prince- Wave-Lim|t-Brave-Cormorant-Thateh - Meet ing 
Incompletely [ Augosiness] 127 (155). 

hedge 143 (175), 33%, (413) 

heir apparent [ 7ifsAv] 106 (128), 203 (249), 228 (233), 236 (293), 237 (295), 

248 (308), 268 (333), ete. - | 

hemp xxx (xii), lwiti (xxviii), §7 (68 nm, 24). 

herh-quelling-sword, [Atse-nayi-mo-torkd] lin (Iluax), 63 (73), 109 (130), 210 
(260). 

herd [boar, cow’) 309 (389), 333 (426) 

heron xxxii (xliv), 97 (116), 194 (235). 

Hi [country] 23 (23). 152 (16). 

Hi [river] 60 (71), 63 (72) 169 (196), 195 (238), 209 (258). 

Hiba [mount] 30 (33). 

Hibasu [empress] 200 (247). 

Higashi-yama 88 ( 106, . 

High Integrating Deity [ 7inka-g7-no- Kaw), 96 (115), ron (122), 106 (138), 
108 (129), 111 (135). 135 (165), 136 (167), 

Hijiri no Kami $9 (108 n. 7}. 

Ardy [ki] 30 (34 nm. 11), 

Atho Aiee, xe (xv), xvi (xvi), 16 (16 n, 9), 25 (23 n- 33), 202 [249 and noves), 
277 (344) passion, 

ike. he-no-ni-aigi vob (131 1. §) 107 (129), Trt (135). 

hilt [sword] 32 (36), 304. 

Hime [island] 25 (23), 283 (353). “es 

Himuka [Finga] xlvi (Ixii), 39 (44), 130 (159), 145 (79), 204 (2§0), 247 
(395), 267 (3335), pees 

/Hins-Aaya-yasi-worne-daml, see fire-god 39 (32 0. 26), 32 (36). 

Aineki xxxiil (xliv) 61 (74. 0. 12}, 


Nv #.—The figures enc'osed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pes in 
repre 


“Hirata v (vi), ix (sa), Isii ('xxx wv), pages. 


hiro [fathom] 19 ete (20), 

historical criticisan fexii (meri). _ 

historicgraphe:s, first appointed {ixix}, 20 /4), 

Hitsehi §1 (60 n. 16), 105 (025), i7o (222m 2.), atg (266 nm, 3), 
Hive [Mt_] 90 (107). 
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NLB.—The figures enelosed in parenthesis (| ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 
Hiyeda no Are iv (5),9 4) 
Ho-deri-ne-miboto [Fire Shine] xlwvili (Ixiv), 118 (144), 125 (154). 
hoe [wooden] 277 (344), 275 (345)- 
Hokteriiw de 179 (222 n. 2). 
hole in heaven xlvi (xlii), Iv (Ixxv), 96 (115), 
holly wood xxxiv (xlv}, 210 (260). 
Homu-chi-wake [prince] 188 (233), 190 (235 9. 8). 
Homu-ta-wake, see Ojin tenno, 
Homoji clan 195 (238), 197 (239) 
Hp-no-ni-ni-g? § (2), 105 (129) eee Heavenly Great-Great-Ears, 
honorifics ix (xii), xii (xvi) 
ho-no-sa-wake see Ahaji. 
hook-hole 178 (219). 
hook-key xlv (xxxii), xxvii (xxxvi), 256 (375). 
horse xxxi (xlil), xxxii (xliii), 8 (5), 1 (10), 79 (95), £65 (203 nm, 48), 250 
(286), 232 (289), 308 (385), 309 (386). 
horse [picbald] flayect 53 (G2). 
Aotoke Ixx (xev). 
house-building xxvi (xxv), xxvii (xxxvi). 
house-rapes xxvi (xxx), 92 (105). 
houses abandoned after tenth xl (liv). 
Ho-cwori-no-miteto (Fire Subside] xlwiil (Ixiv), 118-128 (144-156). 
hdguki 62 (72). 3 
Aetumt wo ent 145 (175 5, 6), 162 (199), 227 (252 p. 4). 
human age xili (xviii). 
hhiman ractifees xli (Iv). 
hunter xxix (x1), xxxix- (Li), 31 (35), 119 (145). 
hunting xxv (xxxilij, tot (raz), 182 (224), 262 (326), 305 (355), 3t7 (395), 
318 (395). 
Thuki yama 216 (267). 
dehi-no-he-ne-oshiba (king) 287 (357). 308 (385). 39 (356) 327 (409), 328 
(410), 333 (417). 
ideographic and alphabetic writing x! (xiv). 
Mfuiyorata 39 (41). 
Iga 155 (190), 170 (210 n. 50), 174 (21g o. TOL 
Thaki [Iwaki] 1§2 (186), 333 (417) 
Thami [Iwami) province 36 (42 0. 9). 
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V#.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis (  ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, The figores without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1006. 


Tkaruchi [thunder gods) 36 (42 n. 12). 
Tke 186 (227). 
ftume-tri-kike-tsachi see Suinintenno 183 (225). 


Imi §3 (62 n. 6), 110 (134 n. 32), 157 (186 n, 10). 


imibe [priest] 53 (62 n. 6), 110 (134 nm. 32), 15¢ (86 n. 10). 

imo [wife and sister) xxxvii (1). 

imperial guards [haya bits] 125 (154 0. 3). 

imperial policy xlv (Ix). 

imperial succession lxwiii (Ixxxv) 244 (304), sez ceding the Empire. 

Impetgous Male Deity, see Sura me too mesnibate, 

implements [ancient] xxv (xxxiii}. 

in-yo See yin-pany. 

Inaba 68 (81), 172 (207), 192 (237). _ 

fnada no- Miva nushi-Sugs-wo-va-tsu-mini-no-Aamd ot cod of Suga 6% (70), 

inaki [lord, rice castle] xv (xxi). xxxix (XXXiX D, 30), 165 (191 n, 9, 10, 11}, 
188 (232). 

Iname-no-sukune 342 (328). 

Inasa § (8 np. 12), 100 (121), 144 (176). 

Incarnations Ix (Ixxxi). 

Incest xxxvili (li), 150 (184), 230 (286), 296 (369), 

inconsistency of Japanese history Ixviil (xcii), 

inconsistency [oriental] xxii (xxx), Ivi (]xxvvi). 

indented notes of Kojiki xlv (xix). 

India (non-Aryan) ii (ii). 

infanticide 32 (35), 75 (88). 

Ingye tenno 7 (9m. 23), 268 (344 n. 17), 294-303 (365-375), 

inheritance divided xlvi (Ix i), 8 (2), 43 (50), 244 (308). 

intoxication 253 (315), 287 (35%). 

ode [younger sister] 155 (191 n. 17). 

iron say (xxxili), xxxvi (xivili), 55 (63). 

irone [elder sister] 154 (190 n. 4), 155 (t01 n, 1 5). 

irrigation =—=--296 (369). 

Tse i990 (130 nm. 25), 143 (177 n.4) 153 (186), 158 (103), 168 (208 n. 22), 
179 (210 n, 45. 46), 174 (213), 218 (272 meg. 7.90). 

Ise [god of} 109 (139), 174 (213), 186 (227), 290 (260), 399 (424). 

diht-ke-ri-da-me, §5 (65), 108 (130), | 
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WV. #—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( } represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without parcnthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 

fronokamet xlvx (levi), £35 (165), 155 (227), 239 (359), 201 (362), 303 (375), 
337 (422). 

Jiefatera 89 (108 n. 5). 

fanke-vort-Ainte 147 (179), 148 (180), 150 (154), etc. 

Isuzn [Ise] 109 (130). 

I-toku tenno 156 (192). 

Tteuse [Angustness] see Prince Five Reaches. 

Iwakuma [temple of] 196 (239). 

Iwa-no-hime [empress] 267 (333), 270 (337), 283 (352), Ascsio. 

Iwa-tsuchi-biko-no-hime, 25 (29 n. 2). 

Iwa-ro-hime-no-kami 26 (30 n. 3). 

Iyo 20 (22), 152:(156), 225 (278). 

Izaho-wake [Richu-tenno) 268 (333), 286-202 (357-364). 

Tzanogi [ Male-who-invites) xx[xxvi), xxi (xxviii), xlv (Ix)}, 4 (7m. 7), 18-45 
(19-51). | 

Teanami [Female-who-invites] xxi (xxviii), 18 (19), passin. 

[zasa-wake xlix (Ixy), Ixvii (Ixxvii), 297 (205). 

Izu 179 (222 0. 2). 

Izube [see sacred jars]. 

Tromi 065 (204 m. $2), 185 (229 n. 29). 

Izumo txvii (Ixtii), Let (xxlii), § (8 m. a1. 12), 56: (58)}, 64 (75) 79 (95) mon 
(C20). 1935 (235), 208 (255). 

[eumo [god of} 193 (235), 195 (239), etc. 

Teu-no-chi-wake [by Tachibana no Moribe], ix (xiii mn. 5). 

Teu-no-koto-waki [by the same], ix (xiii m. §). 

jade xxxi (xlii), [xix (xeiv). 

Japan [names of] Ixiv, see Akitsushima, Ashihara, Jih-pan, Central Land 
of Keed Plains, Dragon Fly Island; Eight-Great Islands, Iruaw, Wa, 
Yamato, etc. 

Japanese books quoted in present edition Ixxii (xeviii}, 

jars 262 (326). 

Jars [sacred] 160 (196), 180 (221), 

javelin 5 (3). 

jester [court] 125 (125 1. 3). 

jeu-de-mots xiii (xvii) 296 ete. see pillow wonls, conundrums ete, 

Jewel Ancestor [Augustness] 55 (64), 108 (130). 

jeweled spear of heaven 15 (19). 








‘Kanu-yamato-iwwe-biko 5 (8 n 
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V. #.—The fizures enclosed in parenthesis { ) represent the poges in 
the present new edition, The hgures without: parenthesis repre: 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1gob. 

jeweller’s guild 189 (234). 

jewels xxx (xli), xxxl (xlii), lix (xxx), Ixix (xciv), 5 (1), 43 (50), 46 (53), 47 
(53) 48 (54), 40 (55), 55 (64), 56 (64), 99 (117), 108 (130), t21 (147), 
122 (148), 124 (150), 128 (155), 189 (233), 259 (322). 

jewels [curved], magefana, xxxi (xlii), Lxix (xciv), 46 (52), ete. sce jewels, 

jewel strings 43 ($0), 46 (52), 48 (54), 55 (64) ete. 

Ji [honorific for males] 16 (16 n, 9) 25 (29 n. 2), 26 (30 n. 1), 32 (37 0. 3) 
etc, 

Jih-pen [Japan] Ixiv (lxxxvi). 

Jimmu tenno xx (xxvii), xivii (lxwv), § (3 m,.15}, 129 (159 n. 6), 170-453 (159- 
155). 

Jingo-kogs xxi (xxix), lxviii (xeii), 178 (200 n. 72), #24-2yo (253-290), 

Kabane, see gentile names, 

Kuempfer lili (Ixxii), 

Kafuchi 162 (200), 175 (215), 222 (273), 266 (332), 311 (350). 327 (495), 341 
(427). 

Kagehime [Ofuwo) 330 (412). 

Kagosaka (king) 226 (278), 235 (292), 

Kagu-tsuchi [deer god] 31 (35 m. 422) 

Kaguyama lv (ixxy}, 3 (35), 56 (64), 225 (267). 

Kahachi see Kawachi, 

hai [province] ary (265). 

Ksi-kuwa-tenno si-s77 (205-212), 

Kaji [midder or oar] xxv (xxiv n.}, 

Kaki [persimmon] 157 (104 n. If), 

Kaki no moto 17 (193). 

Kamakura 225 (27%), 

Kamayama 133 (164 n. 42). 

Kami xy (xxi), xvii (xxiil), lil (Ixx}, lv (Ixsiv}, Iwi (xxv), ete. 

Aumicusudi-nd oya-ng.mibote; Ait musudi ao fant; [Croducins Wond- 

_ fous Ancestor) 15 (1), 60 (70), Fo (83)y 86 (103), 105 (124). 





Kaminoga [princess] 247 (308), 267 (333), 
Kamu-nsna-kawa-mimi [Sui-zei-tenno] 153 (158 nm. 1), 


Kama nushj [Naonushi) 176 (217 no. 19), set shinto priest, 


WS) 13 (5) 129 (159 . 6), see Jimmi 
ten -o, 
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2 the Banh new oan Tie fac Dat lacie age dy 
gent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

Kan[ Korea] 112 (137 n. 14). 

RK.ana-majiri vi (viii). 

Kana reading of Kojiki ix (xii’. 

Kanayama bike no kami; Deity.Metal-Mountain-Prince 29 (33 0. 2). 

Kane ixx (xcv), 55 (660 0.9) etc. see metals. 

Kara [Korea] 59 (107), 112 (135), 253 (314) 276 (342). 

Kara [princess] 307 (353), 310 (387), 

Kari xxxii (xliv}, see goose. 

Karu 156 (192), 162 (199). 164 (200), 152 (224), 192 (237), 290 (569). 

Karu [prince and p incess] xxxviii (li n.}, 293, 2gd-poz (360-375). 

Kasasa [cape] 113 (135), 115 (140). 

Kashi [oak] 045 (178 n. 8), 153 (155), 194 (235) ete. 

Kashiwabara 145/178 n. 8}. 

Kasuga 157 (193), 166 (295), 186 (227), 320, 

katsara-no-ki 95. (118 nm. 10), 255 (316), [Kazura Japonica J. 

Kawacthi [Khhachi] 151 (186 n, 1), 153 (189 0. 2), ray (202 nm, 23) (203 
n..§3)) 072 (201 nm. 77), 181 (224 m, 19), 155 (229 un. 27), 265 (330) 
elec. 

kaya see eulalia 334 (417). 

Aayo-ne-Afee-ne- dame [aoor god] 27 (29). 

Aae-ge fret dent w-nd-han 20 (30 mn. 7). 

Kasuraki 153 (159), 156 (193) 155 (£95), 165 (204 m5), 167 (205), 478 
(207), 265 (334), 275 (343), 207 (353). 305 (395), 327 (409). 

Kazuraki [god of] xlix (Ixv), 399, 

Kaztsa 51 (60-n. 9), §2 (60 n. 19), 1§3 (155 m 18), 195 (191 . 18) 179), (222 
n. 1). 

keaki [tsuki] xxv (xlvi), 321 (4or) ete. 

Keichn [father of Japanese criticism] x xiii}, 

Keiko tenne xxi (xxit), zor-226 (245-251), 184 (226). 

Keltai-tenno. 345 (4235) 

Kenrd tenno 7e7ae7, (400gsn. 

kis1 (55), 72 (54), 133 (161), 163 (200), 165 (208), 173 (212), 192-[257}, 195 
(238), 242 (390), 275 (340); | 

Kibi xlwiii (Ix), 24 (23), 131 (100), 855.(227), 208 (245), 209 (260), 224.(277), 
270 (337), 272 (235). 

Kimi xv (xxxij, xxxix (lil n.), 50 (59 0. 5), 125 (157 0, 08), 152 (156), 

Kimmel tenno 340 (425). 


‘aD is ff — 


» el i, 


Komie 174 (214 0, 18). 
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Ni B.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis (_) represent ihe pages. in 
| the presemt new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre: 
sent the pages in the old editions previous 10 1906, 


King xvii (xxiii), 154 (190), 160 (195), 167 (205), 169 (205), 170 (205),° 172 
(206), 474 (213), 180 (221), 183 (226), 184 (226), 186 (227), 193 (238), 
700 (249), 225 (278), 265 (330), 268 (333), 260 (335), 280 (349), 285 
(32), ete. 
Kinghsher xxxii (xliv}, 79 (95), 97 (116), - 
kishi 235 (292), 252 (313). 
Kise-mimi [son of Jimmu tenn], 146 (179). . 
kitchen 35 (39), 90 (107), 91 (110 n. 24), 205 (128), 264 (327), 328 (410). 
kitchen god, Inix (xciil), 90 {107}, 91 (t10 nm. 24), 
[see furnace princess], 
kite 132 (163 n. 29), 
Kinsho xviii (Ixiv), passim, see Teakushl, Kumaso, 227 (283). 
Kiyomihara [palace of] 7 (2), 0 (3), ete. 
knee-tendons (cutting), xli (Iv), 335 (419). 
knives [iron], xxiv (xxxili), 
knot-grass xXxiv (xiv), o8 (120 n. 29). 
ho [in names), 276 (344). 
ho-an tenno 1§8 (195). 
Ko-gan-sho [by Keichn], x (xtiip. 
Rogen tenno, 162 (199), 
kojisa 24 (23), 273 (344). 
koma 232 (259 n. 2). 
komo to4 (£24), 288, (359 n. §) 297 (470 ni, 4). 
Ao-ne- Aana-raluya-hime #25-279 (140-145), - 
Korea xxxvi (xlviii), | (Ixviil), Ivii (Ixvii}, Tax [xew), Ixxi (xevij, 39 (26 
n. 23), 48 (57 m. 8), f42 (137m. 14), 163 (t35)) 179 (224 m, 2), 
229 (254 nm. rr}, 252 (313), 258 (321), ele, *» 
Korean alphabetic writing ix (xii). 
Kereans in Japan, 87 (105 n. 12), 252 (313), 235 (321), 276 (342k. 
Korean treasures axxvi (xviii), 260 (424). 
KG-rei tenno (91), 259-264 (196-199). . | 
Koshi 6t (71), 75 (o1', 160 (198 n, 20), E79 (220), 182 (azg), 186 (227), 
193 (237),.237 (295). f 
Ko-shd tenno 156 (193). - 
‘Koa [takatia], 259 (323 n, 12), 
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dV. &.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, “The figures withogt parenthesia repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous tu Too, 
kochi, naka, shiri [michi no], r6o (198 nm. 3). 
Kudara 233 (259), 252 (313). 
Kumano 49 (55), 134 (164). 
Kudatama xxxt (xliij), 99 (117) 
Kumaso 23 (23), 205 (255), 229 (254), passim. 
kame Ixx (xc¥), 112 (135). 
kume no atahe 162 (137 m. 13), 139 (170), 223 (277 n. 2). 
kunt Ixx (xew), 15 (16 nm, 8), passim. 
kunt no miyakko [territorial rulers], vi (xxi), Ixii (Iaxxiti), so (§9 m. 5), 
203 (252 nm. 35), ele. 
Anmi-ne-fote-fachi-ne-fami 06 (16 nm. 12). 
Kurahoshi [Mt.], 252 (390), 342. 
Kure [go]j, 310. 
Kuro [princess], 270 (337), 272 (334). 
Kusaka 12 (5), 132 (160), 155 (227), 265 (333), 310 (387), 321 (389), 302 
(390), 316 (304). 
kusanagi no tachi, G3 (15 . 20), 210 (261 n. 7), 216 (267). 
Aidt. /uada-Aime 61 (7300. 9), 66 (73) 
Kusuba ferry, 131 (221). 
Kuwammu tenno xiv (xix). 
knau [local chiefs], 135 (160 mn. 13) 290 (312 o. 4}. 
knzu [puerana thunbergiana], xxxvi (xxxvij, 
labburess’ tribe 205 (25.4) 
labourers (korean 252 (313) 
labourers (forced) 269 (335) 
lack of divisions in Roj:ki xiii (xviii). 
lncquer xlit (lvi) 
lands granted 229 (255) 201 (363). 
lark xxxiv (xlwi) 251 (350). 
latrines (kawaya) xxvii (xxxvii) passim in text. 
lattice 107 (126 no. 27). 
laws 6 (2). 
leaf'in the cup 321. 
leaves used) as dishes xxx (x1j, dog (124), 176 (216), 232 (257), 248 (308). 
leach-gou see drug, 
“pred: from beginning to page 250 almost evi rywhere, 
lice xxxiii (xliv) 73 (87). 








maki xxx (xivi), Ivil (-xxvit), 231 (288 n. 15), | 
‘motwra-hofeda see pillow words, . as ° 
tmallet weapons, (stone, wood) see sword. AN, 
| Mamata 151 (182), 204 (250), 266 (335). 
manners and customs of early fapanese xxly (xxxiii). ‘ al 
| Many)-pana xi (xiv), 


_ «Marriage preacnts xxviii (li), xaxix (iii). 304 (379). 
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 &—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre. 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 
life of carly Japanese xxxix (Ili), 
lily xxxiv (xlv) 148 (183 n. 26) 149 (180) 52 (61 n, 26). 
limit of reliahle Japanese History (Ixiv Ixxxvit}, 
liquor cup So (96), 215 (267), 246 (305). 
liquor vat 62 (72). tht 
liquor (waiting), (machi-sake) 238 (297). 
Literati (Japanese) fi (ii) wi (Xv) xxxvii (xlix) xliv (Iviii) 12 (13 n, 40). 
Little-Prince-renowned-Deity : sce Swed Biker Lanai. 
Liturgy 57 (64). 
Local authorities ILxti (Ixxxiv) see kuru, 
loin-skirt 179 (220). ; 


Loochoo Islands &7 (fos nm. 12). 

loom (weaving) 2h1 see wiaving 

lots (casting) 193 (238). 

lotus xxxv (slvi) 316 (394), 166 (204 n. 62). | 
loyalty and honour (grandee Tsubura) 307 (393) ; 





_ tuck (sachi) 219 (145) 195 (238), 


lustrations xxvii (xxvii) see Bathing. 

Lute 74 (871, 229 (284), 316 (395). 328 (410). . 

Lexcriant Jewel Princess p27 (147), t22 (148), 126 (154), 127 (155) 

ama, mit xv (xxi), xvi (xxii), 40 (47 0, 6), 56(66n. 11: 67 n. 87), 275 (343 
m, 11), 317 (397. n 3). | 

Mabuchi (dictionary of Pillow words) 17 (17 1. 2), 

machi-sake 235 (297). | 

macder xxx (xli) xxx (xlv) 79 (95). a . 

magatama xxxi (xlii) Ixix (xciv) 46 (5 2) see curved jewsls, ane A! 

magic 194 (238, 254 (315), 261 (324), 263 (326), tec melamorphosian —_ 
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marriage creminics xxxix (Till), 
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mifote xvi (xxii), 18 (19 n. i), 302 (251), ete. z si 
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MB—The sca enclosed in parenthesis ( -) represen the pages in = 
the present new edition, The figures wi thout parenthesis repres 
sent the pages in the old ettitions previons to 1936. ~l. saa 

mertiage with near relatives, “xexvili (li), alviii (ixv), t29 (159), 226 uo | 
(278), 265 (333), 296 (369), 304 (379). Seaton 
Masa-ka-a-Katen-Lachiohaya3i-anie-ste-oshi-Roomteti-no-ntr Bota sce Anye- ibe rhea 


oni Age sert wet, at 2 
- “a i 


Masoti xxx'v (xlv}. 

mats, mattingx xvi (xxvi), 206 (255), 288 (355), 290 (301). 

Mata see pine-tree. 

Mausoleum [misasaki], 125 (156), 153 (189), 154 (189), 155 (190°, 
(192), 158 (193),159 (195), 161 (197), 166 (aor), 172 (207), 174 aaa ; 
m2 (225), 199 (246), 213 (263), 220 (274), 222 (275), 226 (280), 227° 
(282), 327 (408), 334 (407). 337 (421), 330 (424), 348 (427), 342 (428). 

medicine see physician xlii (lvii), 204 (357). 

mediums 229 (284). 

Medori [queen], 242 (300}, 280 (349), 281 (350). 

medusa xxmili (xliv), 15 (15). 

melon 208 (257). 

mets with tails, 137 (167). 

metals of early Japanese xxxvi (xlviii), 229 (235), 

metal god, see . yetnaa-Hitbo-se- Barmye, 

melainorphoais, lit (Ixxi), Ivi (Ixxy), 36 (39), 62 (73) 104 (124), 126 (155), 
146 (179), 197 (239), 213 (264), 217 (269), 259 (322). 

method of translating the Kojiki ili (ili), xii (xwi). 

mibube 268 (334). 





meichinokw 152 (185). 


Mifrr mo mahito xv (xix ot 
dfrhe [cape], 85 (103). 

Mikawa 171 (210 n. 61), 186 (227). 

miko xv (xxi), xvii (xxiii}, 203 (251), ¢te. 
mato vi (xxii), xvii (xxiii), 


millet xxx (xT), xxxilv (xlv), 60 (70), 143 (175). 
AMimasi-iri-}ike-inime 167 (205), 180 (220), see Sdjin tenno. 
mini, in names 48 (57 n. 13}, 176 (217 n. 17). 

‘Mimoro [Mt.] $8 (106), 176 (216), 277 ( 344)- . 
Mines 55 (63). . “ 
Minister (Prime) 227 (282), 229 (284), 248 (308), 289 (360), ' oo 
Mino 98 (116), 171 (207), 193 (237), 204 (253), 216 (269.0, 6), 202 (300) ; 





26 . Index ta" Kojtki.” 


MV. a.—The figures encloged in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. ‘The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 


Mirror Ivii (Ixxvii), 4 (1), 55 (Gg), 56 (Gq), 58 (65), 109 (130), rin (130), 252 
(313) 261 (324), 303 (375). 

Mirror makers’ guild 110 (131), 111 (135). 

Misssaki see mausoleum, 

Mishima 146 (179). 

mifegura 239 (257 n. 3). 

mite? see tribute, 

Mittteta-nome [water-godidless] 29 (32), 

Miwa [Mt.] 178 (219). 

Miwa [god of} xiviit (Ix), 146 (179), 176 (216), 175 (219). 

Miwidera [Miidera] 169 (210 1, 39). 

mixed phonetic style [fawn mrayiri], vi (viii). 

Miva Lviii (Ixxvili), 

mviate [granary] 199 (245), sce granary. 

Miyajima 48 (56 ». 16). 

nivahbe xvi (xxxi), xxxix (Iii), 50 (58), $1 (55), $2 (58), 152 (186), 

Miyare [princess], xiii (Ivi), 215 (267). 

misuia-wmate ( prince, cmperer}, 267 (333), 289 (360), see Han-zeltenno. 

mode [ Japanese] of reading Chinese, xi (xv). 

Mohitori [water-directors], t4t (173 n. 18), 273 (341). 

money xii (Iwi). 

monkey 76 (93 m4), 108 (133 m, 16), 

Monenole no eyeraji [warrior clan], 145 (178 n, 5), 

monster 61 (71). 

moon gol xxiii (xxxii}, xlvi (lit), 4 (0), 43 (46). 

moor fire 73 (86), 211 (263) | 

moon god 27 (29). 

mortar [cross] 25% (311). 

mortar and pestle 104 (124), 239 (297). 

mortuary palnce 230 (256), 

moaquito fire 214 (26 n. 4h. 

moss axxiv (xiv) 

Motoworls Commentary x (xiii), 4 (1). 

————_ Exposition of the Records of Ancient Matters viii (xi). 

———  fejection of canonical names, xiv (xix). 

——— _ titles in the Protegomena, xiv (xviii), 
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V.#.— The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the ofd editions previous to 1906, 
Motoworl, on Honorifies xii (xvi). 
——— on Relationship in early Japan, xxxvii (xlix}. 
—— on Divine Characterz xliv (Iviii). 
—# on Earthly and Heavenly Deities, 16 (15 and 17). v4 
—_— an Izanagi and Izamami 15 (17). ah, 
on # oda 22 (25 n. 13). 
on * pamafe™ 24 (26 n. 26) ete. 
mounds see mausoletien. 
mountain clan, see httnters, 
mountain god see U4g.ma-tie-ine-me-£aned 231 (287). 
mountain gods felghi), 31 (35 u. 12). 
muurmning 73 (57), $0 (92 n. 2), oF (116). 
mourning. douse xiv (liv), 97 (116). 
moe KS (XXVE, xxmid (xl), 73 (87). 
Affes [Ear-moor of] 286 (356), 
Mud fhoar xxviii (xxxvi). 
wnga tree xxxiii (xiv), 73 (87). 
Afiumatata 50 (53), 82 (oS). 
wmumahifa [dukes of] 50 (55). 
menage xvi (xxii), xxtix (lin), §0(§9 0.5), 110 (134 n, 31 and 235 n. 35): 
145 (176 n. 5), 151 (186). 

murder of an emperor 305 (350). 
Mu-retsu tenno 335 (422). | 
muro 141 (171 o. 1), 1§5 (195), 168 (206). “, 
Musashi 572 (53). 
music see lute. 
musk-melon xxv (xtwi), 205 (257), = 
Myriad deities [S90] xlvit (xiii), 54 (63), §3 (65), $9 (70), 94 (113). 
Myriad Leaves [collection of] ii (ii), vi (ix). 
Mythology [Japanese] lii (Ixx), liii (Ivwi), Levi (xcii) and passim, 
Mythology [rationialistic view of Japanese) liii (]xxii). 
Mythology [official view of Japanese] liii (Ixii). 
Nagasuae-diko [prince of Tomi] 132 (160), 142 (176 n. 2). 
nails [extracting] xli (Iv). 
nalefom: mo miuraji 110 (131), 
mrtatign no pred 110 (134 nm, 31). 
Naktsoha-meta Saud 3 (35 0. 13). 
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Ae M B-2The Raresteacieead in parenthesis ( ) represent 1 int ar} 
OO the present new edition. ‘The figures without eee “4 
is - sent ihe pages in the old editions PreWeone) to 1906, wh 4 a 
, ars A ed wy 4 i 7 : 

“ rtd - Names. wxxixx (lil). | a. 

 ) ihe Names [proper] descrile persons and things xxxix (1ii}. + eae ™ 


‘Names [eanonical) xly (xix), 180 (223.0. 8}, = 

ante Names given to new born children xxxix (lili, 199 (234) 

—s Namihaya [naniwa] Osaka, 152 (160), 235 (292), 243 (303), 359 (322), 267" 
(333k 349 (335), 271 (338), 273 (341). 287 (358). 

Naniha [person] 236 (292), 333 (417). 341 (427). 

Naniha no horiye 269 ($35 m. 8). 

Nara 194 (258), 257 (318), 275 (341) 

niri-kubure-srnve Ixix (xclv), 72 (85), 

Navigation [early] xxv (xxxv). 

we, af [oaed in onmes] 17 (r8 nm. 3). | . 

necklace xxx (xli), 43 (50). = | ~. 
— needle xxx (xli), 160 (198 n. 19), 173 (219), -* 
negative traditions of early Japan xii (Iwij, Ix (bxexi). 
n¢ #0 dont see nether didant land. 

Ne mo ami 304 (375). : 
pat [bind] 193 (237). ™ 
nether distant land 45 (51), 71 (56), see Hades, . 





ni [sed in names), 17-(93 m, 3). 
Nigi-Anya-Ai-ns-esibeto 44 (177). 1 
Nile (offerings), 53 (62 n. 4), 137 (167), Ah 
_ Nihon-gi rationalizes xix (xxvi), ax (xxvii). ti De - | 
Nin-fan 253 (315). | , 
Nintgi-ttecmibets 106 (831m. §), tty (135), sce Hiiky-ho-ito-sid-migi | / iy | 


Veer Bentonite 337 (422). 

Niatote Vi (Ixix), 6 (9 mo 21), £52 (187 0. ia), 267. 286 (335358). 
Nomi-no-sudsne 200 (258). | 
Norito (shinto rituals], Lviii (Ixxviii), ryy 
Notes of Kojiki [original] xiv (one), 18 (19 neg). 





Notes of translator of Kojiki xv (xx) | 
- _ Noto 174 (213 and 214 4, 22), . 
iy! 25 mv [used In names) 16 (17.0. 2), 25 (23), 66 (79 m. 1), hy 
94 » Nudoke ree aes! ee 
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”, #.—The figures: enclose in parenthesis on eseal ie pages in 
the present sew edition, ‘The ae ie parenthesis Tete: 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1905, 


neice 230 (287 it, 2). a: 
wuye [fabulous bird], 76 (91). ‘ 

oak [bear] xxxiv (xlv), 104 (238), 208 (255), 290 (271), 232 (288 n. 18), 235 | 
(292), 342 (302). op 

oak [everygreen], 227 (253 nm. 2). 7 af A> 

oak-leaf cups, platters, 232 (287), 243 (505), 283 (352). 

oar xxv (xxxiv), 232 (289), 255 (307). 5¥ 

oaths Iviii (fuxix).45 (52). 47 (33) 194 (238). i 


obits 65 (78 m. 7), 110 (154 132), 137 (16g M11), 253 (314M. 9). tr 


pap (iv), Hii (lvi) 20 (20), 55 (63m 11) 58 (fy) 145 (879) 215 me) 
he retin 
offerings to the dead xi (I'v). 
offeriniss to the gods [races], lwii (ixavis), Iwill (lexviii}, 56 (64), 160 (196), 
Tals (216), 085 (227), 199 (245), 230 (286), 231 (287), 262 (326), 320° 
490). 
official view of Jopancse chronology, liv (ania), 
Ode 24 (26 n. 26), 95 (27 9. 27), 157 (185 0. 5), fPausio. 
Oactibo 62 (199), 179 (220). | 
Olio-hatsese [priece] 294 (365), 394 (375), 309 (328), 310 ar 336 (420), 
see Va-ryakutenna, 
Ohoke and Wake [Rings], 309 (386), 925 (409). 
Olo-date-oshi-tot-ma-dumd 25 (29 0. 1). 
Oko-dume 112 (136 n. 7}, 147 (ajo, 145 (180, | 
Ofte fani-teashi-teo-Aamd xviil (xxv), Ii (Ixxvi), cu.£F (78-79), 101 (121), 
475 (245), 193 (237), 196 (230). : 


| Ohe-kusaka [Ring]. 258 (333). 304 (373). 


Oho-maye-ne-subing, of Ohowmihe-no-mahe no sukune 297 (37 the 

Ohe-ne-nsishi-ne domi see Oho-kuni:tiushino- kat . , 
Cubase [daikon] 277 (344 and 347 n. 6). “ 
Oho-nihe 53 (G2 0. 4) ' 3 


Ohko-ne-ouek 151 (156 n, 3). 
——— Ohorrened 118 (144 0. 11) 
 Ohonde-hime [Axuki], 35 (25)- 
| Ofonba see Osaka. : 


Ohs-sazaki [prince] 13 (5). 241 (299), 244 (390), 247 (398), 356 (311), see 
Nin-toku tenno. . 


Ohorhioe 25 (33) 4 \ 


30 fnitex ta“ Kopehi.” 


V.#.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present sew edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to’ toot, 


Gie-fata-ne-ke xlix (Ixvi), 175 (215), 178 (218), 
(Me-fobi-wake-na-damdt 26 (30 n. 4). 
(Me-fome-na-muraji iz (tay n. rz}, 139 (170). 
Ohe-towe [prince], § (10 m, 25). 

Oho-sru [prince] 201 (249), 205 (253). 


Chom tiated toe and-ang- dass [sen god], 26 (30 n.-4) 


Mio yia-dibe-noedimd 26 {30 n, 6), 71 (85 ne 13) 

Oheyama-mori [prince], 241 (209), 244 ( 303), A5g-257 (316-ga0). 

Ce yamato-me-do-hiho-futoont, 1§9 (196), see Ké-rei tenno, 

Cibo yiamecrotite-mei-ono- Band [mountain god), lvii (xxvii), 27 (30 n. 5), 60 (71), 
66 (75), 115 (140). 

Cheya-thima (Eight-Great-Islands], 24 (23 and 27 8. 27). 

wil [Hoating], 15 (15). 

O}in-tenne xiii (Iviij, 13 (14 0. 42), 228 (254 n. 11), 2yo 2fé (290-390), 

Ob 22 (22), 68 (81). 

Okime [old-woman] 333 (416), 

Ofmwape-terau® [princess] sce JingG-kogd 171 (207), 225 (283), 26h( 334), 
ele. passim, 

ekurina see canonical names. 

Old printed edition of Kojiki viii (xi). 

Omens 10 (4), 21 (22), 180 (221), 187 (231), 195 (238), 235 (292), 241 (508 fi. 
18), 284 (355), 323 (404 n. 4). sce divination. 

Cn (obomi), avi (xxi), xxxix (lit), 152 (186 . 3), 157 (notes on Igy), 14 
(notes on 202-204), 227 (252 m. 7}. 

Cmoit tone-no-tamd see daily thought includer, 54 (63) 

Onogoro 18 (18), 271 (338). ‘ 

orange [tortidrma] xxxv (xIvi), 39 (44 and 47 n. 3) S57 (105 n. 22), 198: 
(246), 245 (310 n, 9). 

ordeal by boiling water lyiii (hexix), 295 (967). 

ornaments xxx (xii), 

isa kes [cave], 14s (173). 

Osaka [city] 132 (162 m. 26), see Naniwa. 

Osaka [mountain pass], 277 (206), 195 (238), 254 (315), 288 (356). 

aki [in names of gods), 22 (25 8, 13), 25 (27 m.34), 48 (57 m. 13), 158 (195 
fh, 2). 

Oshikuma [king}, 236 (278), 228 (283), 235 (292), 236 (295)- 
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NM. #.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis (|) represent the pages in 
the present new edition, The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1905, 


efe [younger brother or sister] xxxvii (xlix), 197 (244), 227 [282 n. 2). 

Oto-tachibana [princess], 212 (263), 223 (27 }- 

owl 165 (203 n. 45}. 241 (300 nm. 85), 287 (357 9-5). 

oyster-shell xxxlv (xlvi), 301 (374). 

pacification 93 (112), 144 (075), 181 (222), 299/299), 210 (2fo), 

pacificatory offerings to gods $7 (64). 176 (216), 230, (280). 

palace of Japanese sovereigns, ete. xxvi (xxxv), xlviii (Ixiv), 19 (20), 53 (6%), 
63 (75), 213 (135), 120 (147), 130 (160), 138 (170), 149 (181), 153 (189), 
156 (192), 159 (196), 183 (225), 185 (227), 195 (235), 200 (248), 314 
(265), 226 (251), 227 (253), 237 (295), 267 (333). 275 (345), 310-(357). 
316 (396), 327 (409), 333 (496), 337 (422). 

palace dilapidated 270 (336). 

palace and temple, identical xxvii (xxxv), [viii (Iemviti). 

‘palanquin 8 (3). 

palm-tree [ayimwent], 196 (243 0. 35), 272 (339 mn. 8). 

paper lviii (Ixxvili). 

paper [roulbery bork) xxx (xli), [viii (ixxwiil), §7 (f4', 78 (95), 87 (96), 105 
(124). 

parturition-howse xxviii (xxxvili}, xxx x (lit), 35 (qo), m8 (144), 1260 (154), 
2g8 (301 nm. 18). ” 

pesive and active essences [fa-fo] xx (xxvii), xxi (xxvill}, 4 (3). 

peaches xxxiv (xlv), xlvi (Inil), Ivi (xa), $7 (40). 

pearls 264 (324). 

perch xxxiil (xliv), 105 (124). 

pesimmon (57 (194 m. 11), 

perionification of the powers of Nature, xlvi (hci), Ivi (ixsw), nwt (Iexxix}, 

pestilence alix (Ixvi), 175 (215). 877 (216), 216 (269 n. 6), 

pestle andl mortar xxv (xxxiv), 201 (250 m. 6). 

phallic worship [4mnayjin mara], §5 (66 0. 11), 147 (179). 

pheasant xxxii (aliv), 76 (91), 95 (114). 98 (116). 

physician 294 (367). 

pichald home of heaven xlvi (Ixvii), $5 (62), 

pigeon xxxiv (xliv), 77 (93 8. 4). 

pillars xxvi (xxxv), passim, see temple pillors. 

pillows 249 (309). 

pillow-words [aadwre-hofeha], xiii (xvii), 17 (17 m2), 73 (94 m FZ) 105 
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A B—The figures enclosed in parenthesis (_ ) represent the pages In £2 
“ the present new edition. ‘The figures wlihowt parenthesis repre. - 
ell sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1904, 

(127 m. 38), 109 (134 m. 25), 135 (167 n. WO) t45.(477 9. 4), 144 (077 ne 
6), 157 (194 n. 7) 973 (203 m2), ary (266 n. 3), 295 (268), 236 (204 0. 
17): 247 (305 n. 2), 249 (398), 255 (519), 275 (343). 277 (347) ete, 


Pine-tree xxxiv (xl), alii (Iwi), 218 (azo), 234 (291). 

pit-dwellers see cave-dwllers, 
_ pit-fall 138 (1701. 

pivots [in postey], xiii (x¥i), and songs passim, 

“place aux dames" xxxvili (1) . . 

Plain of H igh Heaven, see FitoArme-no-dere, 

plants of carly Japan xxxiii (xiv), ct seq. del wah 
plat‘orms 62 (7). . PL 
platters Ivii (Ixxvil), tog (124), 075 (206), 232 (287), pe a 
plots 180 (221), 187 (231), 332 (414). Eat oh 


plum-tree XxxvV (xlv}. 
polygamy x1 (litt), 75 (88), $0 (96), 82 (98), £9 (107), 140 (171), 146 (#79), 
148 (180), 159,(196), 162 (199), 167 (205), 168 (205), 172 (207), 173 
(242), 183 (225), 197 (244), 208 (248), 229 (271), 223 (277), 228 (283), 
*40 (299), 267 (333), 310 (387), 337 (422), 338 (423), 340 (425), 
HI (426), ee eee belie 
pools 172 (212 n. 85), 182 (224). 185 (227), 192 (237)’ 194 (235). 205 (254),. 
a69 (335), ete. ; 
Populations of early Japan, xxvi (xxxv), 
porcelain xlii (Ivi), 
- pertents 44 (51), $4 (63), 241 (301 n, 18}, 
prawn 213 (265 n, 1), | 
prayer ly (Ixxiv), lyiii (Iinmvitl), 47 (64), 109 (124), 187 (#23 m. 15) 
PECs ston hs ax (xl.), xxi (atti). | 
preface to poems xiii (xvii), el passim in sooge, 
Preface to Kojiki, its nature, 3 (1): ee 
priests Lviii (xxviii), lev (ixaxvil), 146 (134m. 32), 15 (185), 576 (285) 
_— Priestesses 63 (75 n, 19), 110 (£34 0, 33) 174(213), 183 (228 m7), 
(227), 339.(424). | i 
__—- Primogeniture 151 (185), 244 (303), 254 (316), 335 (416) ‘ a 










ve cess of Great Food, [food woddess}, 22 (22), 59 (70), 7 (to). 
cess Unde Shining (‘Stits-teror-A‘awe j Sz (98), O4 (tg) 






Princes Ur 
__-_ Piioted books of Middle Ages vii (x) 
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V.#.—The figures ¢nelcted in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present pew edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous ta 1906, 
Producing Wondrous Deity, see Atami -mitindi-no-tons, 
Proverbs 96 (115), a7 (116), 199 (234), 254 (315), 258 (320), 264 (327). 
pucraria xxvi (xxxv), xxxiv (xlv}, 99 (110 n. 22), 170 (210 n. 53); 
punishments xli ([v}, $9 (70), 296 (255), 233 (352), 306 (382), 321 (402). 
poritication [by water], xvi (Ixii}, lviii (Ixx"x), 39 (44), 230.(236), 237 (295), 
29t (362) 
purity [ritual]; 110 (132 0. 32). 
quail xxxiv (xlvi), 324 (403). 
quarrels [family }, xlvi (ixii}, see Iwahime, prince Karu ete. 
queen 155 (191 n. 7), 160 (196), 167 (205), 174 (215), ete. 
quiver 46 (53), 112 (135). 144 (175 0. 3) 
radish xxxv (xlvi}, 277 (344), see atone, 
rafters xxvii (xxxvi), 73 (57), ete. 
rain-coat [straw], xxx (xii), lix (lxxix). 
rear and van 103 (124). 
recension of Japanese traditions |xvii (xci). 
red clay xxxvi (xlviii), 73 (87), 104 (124). 
red jewel 259 (322). 
reeds xxxiv (xlv), 15 (15), 20 (20), ete. 
reed plain 67 (79) 93 (112), 95 (114), 107 (129), ete., see Central Land of 
Reed Plains. 
regalia lix (xxx) 
regent 244 (303). 
relationship in early Japan, xxxvi (xliv), etc. 


‘religious and palitical jdeas of early Japan, iv (v), xliv (lix), Iv (Ixxiy), ete. 


religious interce sors [wabafomy }, lviil (Ixxix), 110 (1 3). 

religious rites Ivii (Ixxvi}, §3 (62), 287 (355), see tasting the first rice, 
renaissance [Japanese], xxiii (xxxi). 

resurrection 70 (83), 71 (84), 194 (235). 

retainers xli (Iv), 9 (4), 174 (295 @. 23), 200 (247), 2$4 (316), 310 (388). 
revelation [divine], 175 (215), 319 (399), 320 (400), elec. 

Revival of Pure Shinto (by Satow), iv (+). 

ri [long measure] 285 (356 n. 6). 

rice xxix (xl), xxxtv (xiv), 129 (158), etc. see following. 

rice-castle, ace dane, 

rice ¢ar, 10 (4), 145 (178 n. 6). 
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WN. B.—The figures en:losed in parenthesis ( ) Tepresent the pages in 
the present rw edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1976. 


Rice-Ear-Ruddy-Plenty [prince], see \i-migi-no-mibore. 

rice [creation of], 60 (72). | r 

thee “i 52 (61), $3 (62), G1 (73m. 9), 124 (150), 221 (274), 259 (322), 296 
(369) 


rice-stubble 221 (27.4). 
Ri-chi-tenno 268 (334 n. 17), 296-292 (396-364) 
ridge-pole xxvii (xxxvi}, §3 (63 n. o} 

rivals [eighty], 68 ($1), 261 (325), 

rivals [father and son], 204 (253), 2y7-2¢9 (303- 311). 
river gett Ivil (Ixxvii), 231 (237), 

road [district], 161 (199 n, 20), £79 (220), 209 (260). 
Foul [mouth of) 160 (196), 237 (295 } 

road-keepers 172 (212 n. So), 

Rock seat of heaven i149 (135), 

roof [thatched] xxvii (xxxvil. 

ropes [string], §9 (69 n. 34), 75 (92), 51 (96), 92 (103), 105 (124), 209 (259). 
Round Eyes [Heavenly] seo Oha Kume. 

rugs [silk], xxvii (xxxvij, 202 ( 263), 


ot [in names], 21 (24 n, 3}, 23 (26 n. 24), 35 (g0-n. 19). : > 
sabre [ten grasp) 32(35), 37 (40), 47 (53) 63 (72), 08 (116), 101 (21), 120 
(146), 206 (255), 220 (271), 


sacred jars 160 (196), 180 (221), 

sacrifice ee mide and offerings to gurls, 

pacrifice [self], 212 (263), 

sacnihee [human] xii (Iv), sce burying alive. 

saddle 79 (95). 

Sado 23 (23). 

Sagami 260 (261), 212 (263), 225 (280 n. 23). i 

Saho 168 (20°), 186 (227). . 

Sahobilee [king], 168 [205], #S7-1gF (203-236). 

Sahobime [empress], #87297 (230-236, 

dade [in names Of places], Ixx (xev), 28 (31 1. Ig}, 33 (35 n. 10), efe., see 
(Maka, ; | 


. ladle ot Insrajl, 151 (187 n. 5} 


_ tehebe [liquor tribe}, 20g (262 n. 40). 


Sahat tree xxxiii (xlv), $6 (64), 140 (172 n, 16), 
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NV. #.—The figures enclosed in. parenthesi nt the p if 
fuitpeomt res ditto "Phe foures ithe, aeicailiae eases 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to. 1996, 
sake [riee-beer), xxx (xl), Ixix (xciii), 62 (72), 189 (233) 235 (207), 254 
(31), 253 (315), 262 (326), 253 (352), 287 (358), 323 (405). 
rabitusole 52 (58). | | 
Sakurai 165 (200). 
salt-mod [ Sddde-tinchi-mo- dan], 120 ( 147). 
Sanuki 22 (22), 167 (208 n. 17). 
Sarn [duchess of), Sarume-no-kimi, 110 (130k 163 (038), 158 (130) 
Saruta prince of] 1oS (113), 113 (135), e104 (139). 
sash [tasuki), 57 (64). 
Satsuma 105 (142m, 2), 103 ( fig n. £8), eee Ata. 
SIWeRXY (XXXII) 
Sayuma uo ike 185 (227). 
Scare-crow god-S7 (103). 
scarfs 32.4 (403). 
scarfs [magic], 261 (324). 
scarf [snake] ete., 72 (86), etc, 
i [elder-brother), xxxvil (1). 
sea-ass xxxil (xlili}, 122 (148), 
sea-god xlviii (Ixiv), Ikix (xciv), 26 (25), 12 (47), 231 (287), 
era monster f24 (150), 
sea plain [wmtdara] Lxi (Ixxxiji), 44 ($0), 129 (158), 
sca witd xxxiv (xiv), roy (124), 
seilges xxxiv (xly), 69 (82), 149 (151), 200 (247), 212 (26 3}, 280 (3491. 
Sei-mn tenno 6 (9 9. 22), 226 (281), 
Sel-nei tenno 727-777 (409-416), 
Sen-kwa tenno, 339 (424). 
serpent xxxiii (xliv), sec snake, 
serpent [eight forked), xlvii (Ixiii), § (1), 60.65 (78-75) 
serpent princess 197 (239), 
petpentine xxxi (xiii), 
Settsu (tsa), 151 (156 n. 2), 164 (203 n, 39), 167 (208 mn. 14), 168 (205 nt 15}, 
etc. : 
sewing xxx (xii), 
theep xxxii (xliii), 
Shibi [grandee], 230-227. (412-416). 
shield Iviti (Isxviil), 132 (190), 144 (176), 176 (206), 227 (282), 246 | 305). 
slike 142 (175), 144 (176), 154 (189), 156 (192), 173 (212), 183 (225), 
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36 Tnilex to Kapiki.” 
Y.B.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis () represent the pages in 
E> eee Shen ee 
seat the pages in the old editions previous (0 1906. > 
Shiki [Lord of], 154 (189), 156 (192). 
Shiki-dre-hibatanta-de-mt (Augustness ], An-nel fenno, 1§4 (189).. 
sits me [ugly old woman], 34 (41 1), 36 (42 0. 13). 
Shima 115 (139). 
Shimosa 105 (127 nm. 38). | 
Shinano 102 (123), 152 (186), 193 (237), 215 (267). 
Siima-tre-dike-no-hamt 27 (31 nm. 15}. 
Shinto [origin obscure) xliv (lix), Iv (Ixkiv) ete. 
shinto [false accounts of] Ixi (Ixxxii). 
shinto priests viii (x), xxii (xxix) 176 (216) see priest and priestess. 
shinto Rituals ii (iii), xxvi (xxxv), bev (Ixxxviii). , . 
shinto shrines xxvii (ySav1), 42 (49 m. 22), 50 ($8), Tog (124), 109 (190), FPO 
(131), 135 (165), 176 (216), 178 (219), 193 (238), 196 (239), 237 (295), 
259 (322), 289 (359). 
ships 10 (4), 197 (239), 242 (263), 231 (287), 237 (295), 293 (34%), 285, (358) 
294 (567). | or 
Shiragi | (Ixviii), 232 (289), 252 (313), 258 (321) 294 (367) see Korea. 
sitrebata 132 (160). 
shiratert-no-misasast 223 (275). 
Shogun 236 (292). 
Shoko [King of Kudara] 252 (313) 
Shitoku taishi 48 (57 1. 18), see prince Unay. do, 
shoulder blade of deer xxii (xxix), lix (laxx), 21 (24 n, 2), 56(64), : 
thrike (mizu) 286 (356). 
srines ¢ see shinto shrines. . 
shotile xxy (xxiv), §4 (63 0. 1). 
sickle xxv (xxiv), 215 (267). Aes, 
Siebold liii (Ixxii), Lxix (xciv). a. 
silk xxxii (xiii). f | heels 
silk regs xxvii (xaxvi), 122 (148), 212 (263). oe 
silkworm xxii (xliv), 60 (70), 151 (186 n, 4), 279 (345). a 
‘Silver xxxvi (xIviii), £7 (68 u. 28), 226 (281 n, 36), 229 (255). | 
skins xxv (xxxiii), xxvii (xxxwi), xxx (xi), 122 (243), 212 (265). .” 
skirts axx (xli), I (lxviit), 49 (45), 179 (220), 206 (253), 233(289). 
_—laves xi (Iv), 133 (163 n. 34}, 311 (380). ay 1 
Oks ae fh) afi 
Minit god [amateu ‘mara 55 (63) ~ 
5 “a 
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AV. #.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without viatcbahions rejine- — 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, . 





snake xxvi (xxxvi), xxxiii (xliv), 72 (86), 187 (235), voz (230). oy 
snipe xxxii (xliv). a 
sola tree 140 (171), ~. 
socks 262 (326). y 
Soga family 164 (200). . 
Soga no omi 164 (200). . 


Solar child 250 (311). 2 
Songs Ancient and Modern [collection of ] vii (ix), 
Songs of Kojiki vii (ix), xi (xiv), xii (xviiy, xiv (xx) xxiv (xxxii), bili (Inscix}, 
64 (75), 76 (91), 75 (92), 79 (95), 80.94), 99 (107), 128 (155), t4g0(471}, 
142 (173), 143 (175), 144(176), ta7 (180), 148 (150), 149 (081), 150 
(154), 180 (220), 209 (259), 212 (263), 212(e6§), ats (267), 208 (271), 
221 (274), 237 (293), 235 (297), 245 (304), 246 (305), 248 (308), 271-280 
(337-340), ete. 





sOot 10§ (127 n. 35). | | : 
So-tohoshi [queen] 290.307 (368-575. Pf 
soup 272 (338). 
spade [metal] 320 (402). 
spartow xxxiv (xlvi), 97 (116), 324 (403). , 
spears xxv (xxxiil), lviil (Ixxviii), 8.(3), 139170), 177 (286), 210 (260). | 
spear [jewelled] 15 (19). ma 
spider [earth] 141 (173). ; 
spindle tree axxiv (xiv), 57 (64). \ 
spirits Ivi (Ixxvi}, 4 (1). vs 
must FOr (125 nm. 74). eee 
atafl 39 (44). 4 
stag [bored] 237 (296 n. 3), 235 (296 n. 1.2) sce deer. . = 
stalk [connected] no (4). a 
stallion 252 (313) : 
star worship Ix (Ixxx), A ie 
steatite xxxi (xi). 
stiletto 114 (139), 125 (150), 187-251). Pe 
stirrup 79 (95). 
stone age xxiv (xxxiil). , 
stone'casile xxix (xxxix), 173 -(213 n. ‘1). g 
stone coffin makers 200(247). 
stone implements xxiv (xxxiij). é 
if 
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AV, B—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( }) represent the pasts ‘in 
the present new edition. ‘The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to recb. 
stone Weapons : see sword, 
store 199 (246 m, 2) 233 (289). 
store-hotse 43 (50), 135 (165). 


» stoves xxx (x1), 


succession [imperial] $27 (409) ace ceding the empire, primogeniture. 

succession [sun's] 93 (112), 103 (125), 294( 367), 206 (304), 337 (421). 

Suga 63 (75). 

Sugahara 200 (247), 305/351). 

Ange ne vate mimeo bem: 65 (76). 

sugi xxxiv (xiv), 61 (72), 192 (237) see cryptomerin, 

Suha, see Suwa, 

Sthau [Suwo] 165 (203 nm. 49) 

Sn-diji-ni-moeksewd 17 (18 0. 3). ‘ 

suicide 198 (244), 237 (293), 305. 

suicide [lovers'] 303 (375). 

Sui-ko tenno 13 (13m, 40), 342 (425). 

Sul-nin tenno xii (liv), 168 (209 n, 29), si p-200 (225-247). 

Sul-zei tenno xlix (Ixvij, 153 (139). 

Su-jin temo 342 (428), 

Avtungtite-nekoms [dwari god] xvii (Ixiv), xlix. (lxv), 86 [10) n, Thy OF 
(103), 239 (297). 

Sukune [title] xvi (xxi), xxxix (li), 163 (202-204), 

Antena wtéete V7 (143 6, 15) see heavenly sovereign. 

Sumi (Inlet of ] 267 (333) see following. 

Sumi [god of] xlix (ixw), Ivii (ixxwil), «2 (6), 238 (255 .'5), 233 (289) 

sumiyoshi 269 (335), se Sumi. 

sun and moon [legend of}, xxiii (xxxi), 4 (1), 42 (46). 

oun goddess xxiii (xxx i), xlvi (xii), xlvii (xiii), Ixix (citi), 4 (0), See fae 
ferdim-oho- mribangt. 

sun mirror §5 (64), $8 (65), 109 (130). , 

siperstitions xxii (xxix), xxwiil (sxxviii), Ly (ixaiv), lix (Inxix}, 10 fg) 24 
(22), 35 (39). 37 (40), 48 (54), 56 (64), -74 (87), 114 (139), 123 (14y) t24 
(150), 134 (164), 178 (219), 194 (238), 212 (263), 232 (289), 258 (321), 
262 (326), 283 (353). 
moreover see childbirth, comb, divination gatlic, magic, metamorphosis, 
umens, peach, ordeal, resurrection, spider witchera!t, elc., etc. 

Rurnames xxxtx (Ili), 9 (4), 13 (6), 50 (59 0. §), 178 (ang m. 5} 
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AV. #.—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( } represent the pages in 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the cld editions previous to 19o6, 


Snta-no-we-nemitete [Impetoous male] see 7ide-dopa-nesa-ta-too-ne- 
mrhote, 

Saserd dime [Forward princess], 72 (86). 

Suwa [sea of] rox (123). 

swine xxxii (xliii}, 

swan xxxii (xliv), ro2 (237). 

awear 47 (53), 193 (235). 

sword [iron }, xxv (xxxiii}, 

mallet headed 112 (135), 142 (174) 

—— cross 154 (164), 135 (165), £99 (170), 185 (227), 252 (307). 

— false 2oy (255), 

tables xxx (xl), §9 (7), 86 (141), 122 (148), 304 (393). 

Jimhibena 39 (44), se orange, 

Tachibana no Moribe ix (xiii), Wii (txx), 

Fagishi xxw (xxxiv}, roy (124). 

Tagishi-mimi [son of Jimmu tenno) 146 (179), 150 (184). 

tar 123 (149). 

Tajima 156 [192], 172 (207), 193 (237), 260 (323). 

Tajima Mori S87 (tof nm. £2), 195 (245), 260 ( 323}. 

Takachiho [Mt.], xlviii (ixiv)}, § (2), ra (135), 128 (150), 130 (159). 

Takahashi Goro [on Jap, Mytho'ogy], lini (bexi). 

Takakuraji 134 (164 etc,). 

Takama no hara [Plain of High Heaven], xvi (xxxv), lv (Ixxivj, 15 (15), 
43 (50), 54 (63), 58 (65), 75 (88), 103 (123), 107 (129), 113 (136). 

Takomi-mucnhi-ne-dom [Producing Wondrous Deity], xtvii (ixiv), bev 
(Ixuxix), 15 (15), 54 (63), 86 (105), 93 (102), a4 (114), ob (195), 

Takashima 131 (160), 

Takatsu [RGsn), 267 (333). 

Takawoka 153 (189). 

Take [in names], 46 (55 mn. 7), 051 (156 n. 7), 163 (200), 

Takechi [Prince], 52 ($5). 

Take hani-yasu-hiko [king], 162 (2001, 179 (220), 170 (221). 

Take-mika-tsu-ch -no-wo-no-kami 32.(37 0. 7). 

Take mina kawa mimi 151 (155), 

Takeri: 131 (160). 

Jadere 141 (175 0. 3), 206 (257 n. 1}. 
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N.#.—The figures, enclose 1 in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
| the present new edition, The Bgures without parenthesis repre 
sent the pages in the old editions previous ta 1908, 


Take-uchi-nosnkune 163 (200), 227 (252), 229 (284), 291 (299) 348 (908), 
252 (313), 283 (353), 284 (353). | 

Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate [Senkwa tenn), 339 (424). 

Taking leave 5-99 (52-57). | 

Tama xxxi (xtii}, 18 (19 n, 2}, 46 (55 0. 5), 56 (67 ma 16), see precious stones, 

Tamba [taniha], 158 (194 8. 16), 164 (202 n. a), 166 (205), 179 (aa0), 198 

(234). 

forma Ixx (xev), 

Tango 172 (212 n. 84). 

Tarazhi 2 (5). 

Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko [Chii-al tenno], 227 (233). > ao 

tastings first rice 53 (G1), 287 (353), 

fasutd [shoulder strap), §7 (65 n. 2g). 

fatari 193 (237), wee curse. a 

tattooing xiii (Ivi), 148 (182 n. 20), 309 (356). 

taxes 151 (287), 182.(224), 369 (335) 

Tatsuta 21 (24 n. 2}, 

tea-plant xxxv (xlvii), xfii (lvij, 242 (302 n. 26), 

tears xli (liv), 31 (33) 44 (31). 187 (220), 305 ete. 

tema xix (xxw), 69 (5). “ 

Temmu tenno iv (¥), ¥ (vi), 7 (10 n, sh 

tempies [Boddhist], Ixx (xev), 200 (248 n. 5). 

temple pillars 74 (88), 103 (123), 183 (1:36). 

tent 254 (316), y 

‘ert see temple, ‘% 

thatch xxvii (xxxvi), 126 (155). uF 

Thousand dranght rock 37 (40), 73 ($7). toz (122). \ o 

throne 254 (316), 317 (396). | rt 

Thunder gods [eight]. xlvi (Ixi}, 36 ( 39) i" 5 

_ Hger 8 (3). 76 (93 m, 4). ON ~ al 
titles [ancient }, impossible to translate xv (xxi). | 

_ toad xx (xxvii), suxiii (xliv), 84 (103). 

Tohovtre-aftumi 51 (60 0, 13), 90 (440 9. 20), 257 (320 0. 17). 

Tohotre Arwbe see further Asuka, 

Toko-yo-no-kuni, sce eternal land. 
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N. B,—The figures enclosed in parenthesis f ) represent the pages: iy 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
scot the pages in the old editions previows to 1906, 


Joma ne twe 10S (133 0, 19), 295 (363), 

tonerd [retainers], 310. 

top-knot xaxi(xli), 236 (293). 

‘Torrent-Mist- Princess [ Fiederd-Simne-so-mifbot.’], 48 ($4), 82 (28). 

Tortoise xxxiii (x!iv), 131 (160). 

tortoise-shell [divination], xxii (xxix). 

Tosa 22 (23). 

fitienl, sce foke-trt-af aati. 

fetort 185 (227). 

towns xxv (xxiv). 

Toyo [province], 23 (23), 130 (159). 161 (197), 202 (249). 

Tore-asht. dora-mo-cds-abe-no-moge-t-4e-ah-no-mien-Ao-no- dunt xviii (xxv), 92 
(112). 

Toy e-tamo-ne-ne-Eact 16 (17). 

Yayo-mite-kartiti- -yo-diime [empress Saiko], 342 (425), 

Tayort 227 (283). 

Tranquil river of heaven, see sfene-ne-yasu-Serunt. 

Transliteration of Jupancse words Ixxiv (ci). 

Transmigration Ix (Ixxxi). 

traps xxv (xxxiii), xxix (x0), 197 (167), see weir, 

trays xxx (xl). 

treachery xxxix (lili), 142 (173), 236 (295) apo (361), see war tricks, 

treasurer 291 (363). 

treasury 10 (11), 291 (343). 

treasures [Korean] xrxxvi (xlviii), 262 (324). 

tree god 27 (28). 

tribe [4e, clan], 151 (186), 152 (186), 164 (200), 170 (206), 178 (207), 172 
(207), 155 (227), 200 (247), 205 (254), 243 (300), 251 (312), 268 (333), 
2g1 (363) elc. 


tribute 10 (4), 192 (224), 232 (259), 252 (313), 257 (320), 294 (367), 402 


(389) 
tribute on arrow-notches and finger-tips, 12 (224). 
tribute to Japan from Korea, 232 (289), 252 (313), 294 (367). 
tricks [war]. 73 (87), 209 (259), 214 (261), 235 (292), 236 (293), 255 (317). 
trousers xxx (xli), go (45), 255 (317), 262 (326). 
trout [aya], xxxiv (xlvi), 173 (a3 n. 2), 234 (291). 
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N.,—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the prevent new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 
‘Traly- Conqueror-T-conquer-conquering-Swilt-Heavenly-Great- Cireat-Ears, 142 
(54) 93 (112), 106 (128), 
fru [in names], 25 (29 n. 2), 26 (39 n, 3) 32 (37 m. 3) 40 (48 13). 
‘Tsu [port], 23 (23). 
Ten [Settsu), 150 (186 n, 3). 
Tsubora [erandee], 305 (381), 207 (383), 310 (387). 
tsuchi-gumo see Earth-Spider, 14t (ayn), 
Tsuchi-ningyo 200 { 247) 
fink [enki], 302 (375), 321 {402}. 
fidi-vomi-ns-fawd [woon-god], 43 (49 n. 24), 
Tsukuba 214 (263). 
Tsikushi 4 (lxvii), lxin (Ixxxvi), 22 (23), 39 (44) TU (135), 130 (1g§9), 130 
(#60), 152 (167 n. 6), 227 (283), 229 (289), 233 (289), 265 (330). 
Tsunuga 161 (167), 237 (295). 
Tiura-nogine-Anmi 27 (30 n. 12). 
dhert-nami-ne-hanti, 27 (30 0. 12). 
frag? see sword, 
Tsurugi [pool of}, 165 (201) 
Taushima 23 (23), 51 ($8). 
Tunny [stir], xxxiv (xlvi), 331 (413). 
turbinida: [shells], xxxiii (xiv), 143 (176). 
Uchi [place] 163 (200). 
Uda 138 (165), 140 (171), 141 (172), 177 (216), 330 (412), 
CAti-ni-ng- Aamt 7 (18 n. 3). 
Uji 50 (59.n, §) see surname. 
Uji [place], 242 (300), 255 (317), 214 (304). 
Uji-no-waki-iratsako 242 (300), 244 (303), 247 (306), 254 (316), 257 (320). 
Ukashi brothers 138 (169). 
Ukehi 47 (§6 n. a1), 193 (241 1, 15) see oath, curse. 
nwa Ixx (xev) see horse. 
Cmackt-aks. babe hike ji-ae-kead 16 (16 n. 9}. 
Umayaco [prince] or Shdtoku taishi 45 (57 0.18), 342 (428), 
Umasaka 151 (197). 
tmatana 44 (50), 129 (158), see sea plain, 
Unehe-wo-oosd 1.48 (178). 
Unebi (M1.) 145 (178), 150 (484), 153 (188), 155 (190), 156 (492) ete. 
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“ #—The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 
the present new edition. ‘The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906, 

uneme [palace waiting women] 145 (170 n, 7). 

untrustworthiness of Japanese history xlv (Ix), liv (xxiii) see ¢re japonnise, 
Usa. 130 (159). 

en [ornament] $7 (68 n. 28), 

Came wo mitete: see Ame-na-mewne-ne-mi bse. 

Vagueness [intentional] of Japanese poetry 323 (404), 
Valley god 28 (29). 

value [historical] of Kojiki liv (Ixxiiil) ete. 

van guard 103 (124), 108 ( £30), 182 (155), 1135.(136), 

vegetables xxx {x1}. 
vehicles xii (Ivi). 

veils xxx (xli), 76 (91), 145 (175 n. 7), 251 (350). 

vengeance see Ohoke anil the boar-herd SOPRTF (336-414), 336 (420), 

vine xxxiv (xly}, 

violence [imperial] 206 (254), 309 (386), 321 (4o2). 

void of heaven [sky] ly (Ixxiv), 

Wa-do [mengi'] 11 (5). 

wager 262 (326). 

wagtail xxiv (xIvi), 324 (403). 
waiting eighty years 314 (302). 

wonke [in names] 173 (213), see wade, 

Waka-kusaka [queen] 268 (333), 304 (379), 310 (387), 311 (389), 322, ( 390). 
Wakasa 237 (295). 

Waka-tarashi-biko 2o2 (249). 

Wakhe-yamatenoto.didoode-Srhp [Raikowa Tenne) 162 (199). 

Fake AM names] xvi (xxi), xxxix (Iii), 21. (24 7, 3). $0 (39H. §), 163 (200), 

150 (223 0. 19), 200 (248), ete. 

Waki [in names] see sty. 

Wani [place] So (221), 269 (335). 
twat [crocodiles] 269 (335 n. 7). . 

Wani-kishi or Hani [man] 252 (313). 
warrior [female] 46 (53). 

wasp 72 (86). 
Water calirop xxxv (xvi), 249 (309). 

water-director [Mohitori] 141 (170), 273 (341). 
Water goddess [ artzu-da-mome] 29 (34 n. 4). 
waler gods, see Sumi, 


+ 
4 
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4 wel water for Imperial household use 195 (191 n. 14), 285 (355). 
ae waves stilled 212 (263). “ 
es war-tree xxxiv (xiv), 94 (117 m. 5). 


weapons xxv (xxxiil), 46 (53). 


7 4 Weaving xxx (xli), xxxix (Iii), 53 (62), 253 (314), 281 (350). 

“A weaving maiden xxxix (Lili), xlvi (Inti), xix (xeiii), 54 (62), 99 (117). 

ee wedding xxxix (lili). 

J ; wedge xxv (xxxiv), 71 (84). 

1 weir 137 (167). 

“2s well [tev] Iv (Ixxw}, 47 (53), 75 (83), 120 (147 },.137 (167), 155 (191 0. 14) etc, 
3% wept himself to death 199 (246). 


wet nurses xxxix (lil), 7o (33), 128 (155) 

whole 140 (171). 

wheat 6o (70) etc. 

why the emperors are short lived 116 (145). 

wife [chief] 74 (88), 79 (95), 259 (322), 270 (337). 

wife and younger sister xxxviii (li), see younger sister. : 

wile asserting her rights, see stoa-ny-Ainre, 

wind-god 2f (24 m. 2), 27 (28). 

window xxvi (xxxv), xxvii (xxxvi), xxxiii (xxxvili). 

wistaria [fri] xxvi (xxxvi), 262 (326). 

witchcraft 180 (221). 

wond xxx (xii) 

Wo-asatruma-no-twakego-no-sudisne 268 (333), 203 (365). 

Wado [princess] 320 (401), 325 (407). | 

Wohari [Owari] 153 (186), 157 (193), 163 (200), 173 (212), 185 (227), 192 
(237), 201 (261), 21§ (297). : a! I 

Woharida 13 (5), 165 (200), 342 (428). 

Wokada 131 (160), ‘ 

Woke (King) 309 (386) see Ohoke. 

wood cock 140 (171), 

wooing 19 (20), 68 (81), 95 (91). 262 (326), 312 (390) passim. 

worship [objects of], xlix (Ixv:), lvii (Ixxvii), see shinto shi ines. 

Wosana-goto lii (Ixai), . 

Wotst [eape], 218 (270) 

“ae | Wo-usu [prince], 20, (249), 205 (254), see Vawayo- Tiade-mo-mibote. 
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wren xxxiv (xlvij, 241 (301 nm. 1S}, 281 (350), 

wrestling 102 (123). 

writing vii (ix), xiii (Ivii) 

Wu [China], 253 (314), 310 (388 n. 4). 

Yo-cit-Aode-no-same see Oke bunt-macAino-faat. 

Fohe-tote-shire-naphi-no- tami, 82 (100 n. 7), 101 (122). 

Vakami [princess of}, 68 (81). 

Vamabe 251 (312). 

Yama moribe 254 (312). 

Yamashiro 52 (58), 163 (200), 179 (220), 180 (221), 184 (226), 198 (244), 
236 (293) 274 (341), 276 (344), 309 (387). 

Yamato xviii (Ixiv), Ixiv (Ixxxvi), 23 (26m. 26), 52 (§8), 79 (65), 55 (10 nm. 
4), 132 (160), 135 (267 mn. 26), 153 -(187 n. t3) 154 (189 n, 1, 2, 3), 155 
(19 n, £6), £96 (t92 n. 1 and ro), 159 (195 n. 4), 192 (237) 200 (2438 n. 
5 je 205 (254), 208 (256), 219 (271), 235 (292), 317 (397) ete. 

Vamatodake-ne-miketo 207-226 (249-281), 

Vamare-bbe 174 (203). 

Famite-Atme 153 (226), 196 (227), 205 (255), 210 (260). 

Vamata-ne-4o 201 (249). 

Vomafo-faractt-dito-hunt-orki-lito [Ko-an tenno], 158 (195). 

Yamato river 209 (335 0. 4). 

Yasaka [gem ], 40 (55 nm. 5). 

Yashima [eight islands}, 66 (78), 76 (91). 

Vashiro 164 (200). 

Va umare iv (vi), 3 (1). 

Vata [princess] 273 (340), 274 (341) 

Vatagarasu £36 (168 n, 2). 

Yatakagami [mirror], §6 (68 n, 231 

Yatama 73 (89 m. 11}, 

VYatsu see cight. 

Vatsn mimi see cight ears, 

Vebisa [yemibhi], 215 (204), see Ainos. 

Vebime 22 (24 5. 5), 190 (234). 

yellow stream [acdes] 34 (41 np. 1). 

yemishi [Ainos], Ixiii (Ixxxvi), 213 (264), 

yeshinu [Yoshino], 6 (2), 136 (167), 250 (311), 316 (395). 
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sent the peges in the old editions previous tu. 1906. ~ ¢ 

“ae Vinyang [ie-v8), see Passive and active essénces, a > 
a, Yolo river, 132 (162 n. 26), 269 (335 n. 8), 273 (342 0. 4, 10). to 
= YVi-mei tenno 341 (425). Th 
Yomi see Hades. 5 
*% Voweo-tsstchira-sotber sée Even poss of Hades, ' 
F * . Vanvo-tsu-ohe-kamti see cod. of Hades. 
2 | Vomeo-ttat-shiko-me see thi towne, 
>. Yosami lake 172 (207), 249 (395), 265 (335). 
is 3 Voanger sister [wife], xxxviii (li), 17 (17), 18 (47), 20 (29), 3033). 34 (38) 
2 35 (38). 37 (49). 79 (93) 
x Vabe [yen], $1 (58), 197 (239), see bathing women, 

| Wura 285 (355), 286 (356 n, 8) 


Yo-ryake tenho 151 (086 n. 4). 710-327 (387-408), 336 (439), 


; a | 
A A 


a 














